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BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES    OF  THE  THACHER  FAMILY,  FROM 
THEIR  FIRST  SETTLEMENT  IN  NEW-ENGLAND. 

It  has  been  the  anxious  desire  of  all  nations,  in  all  ages  of  the  world, 
that  family  genealogies,  from  their  original  foundation,  should  be  cor- 
rect]/ recorded  and  transmitted  to  future  generations ;  and  posterity 
Jove  to  trace  back  their  progenitors,  in  an  uninterrupted  line,  to  the 
earliest  periods.  The  descendants  of  the  puritan  fathers  of  New- 
England  have  a  peculiar  interest  in  the  character  and  transactions  of 
their  ancestors,  and  they  are  happily  furnished  with  ample  data  for  the 
purpose  of  tracing  the  course  of  the  founders  of  an  empire.  When  the 
Saxons  came  over  and  settled  in  England,  the  British  simames  were 
immerged,  and  no  records  of  the  original  inhabitants,  by  their  own  sir- 
names,  were  to  be  found  on  the  page  of  history ;  but  in  our  favored 
eonntry  by  far  the  largest  proportion  of  oar  sirnames  are  those  which 
were  precious  to  oar  puritan  fathers,  and  ever  will  be  to  their  grateful 
posterity.  The  spreading  branches  of  the  genealogical  tree,  from  the 
stock  of  the  pilgrims,  will  ever  command  admiration  and  respect;  and, 
among  these,  the  name  of  Thacher  is  not  the  least  deserving  of  a 
grateful  and  perpetual  remembrance. 

Whether  the  Thacher  family  were  ever  entitled  to  the  distinction  of 
ancient  and  honorable,  the  writer  has  not  been  ambitious  to  ascertain. 
The  first  of  the  name,  of  which  we  have  obtained  any  account,  is  the 
Rev.  Peter  Thacher,  a  distinguished  minister  of  the  gospel,  who 
resided  in  Sarum,  in  England,  in  the  seventeenth  century.  He  was  a 
man  of  talents,  and  possessed  a  liberal  and  independent  mind ;  he 
dissented  from  the  established  church,  and  being,  in  consequence, 
harassed  by  the  spiritual  courts,  he  resolved  to  turn  his  back  on  royal 
and  ecclesiastical  folly  and  persecution,  and  emigrate  to  New-England, 
for  the  enjoyment  of  religious  freedom ;  but  the  death  of  his  wife 
altered  his  determination.  There  is  now  a  letter  extant,  which  he 
wrote  to  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  begging  that  he  might  be  excused 
from  reading  'certain  directions  of  the  vicar-general,  which,  he  said, 
were  against  his  conscience,  and  would  tend  to  disturb  the  order  of 
worship.  In  his  address,  he  says,  "  I  never  neglected  the  order  afore- 
said out  of  contempt  of  ecclesiastical  discipline  and  jurisdiction,  as  has 
VOL,  ni.  1 
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been  affirmed,"  &lc.  This  may,  perhaps,  account  for  the  puritanical 
zeal,  with  which  so  many  of  the  family  have  opposed  the  prelatic power ^ 
and  may  be  one,  among  other  causes,  of  the  strong  attachment  of  the 
descendants  to  good  New-England  principles. 

Thomas  Thacher,  son  of  the  above  Peter,  was  born  in  England, 
May  1,  1620.  In  his  early  minority  he  appeared  to  have  imbibed  true 
puritan  principles.  Having  received  a  grammar-school  education  at 
home,  his  father  intended  that  his  education  should  have  been  com- 
pleted at  the  university,  either  of  Cambridge  or  Oxford  ;  but,  disgusted 
with  the  prevailing  ecclesiastical  tyranny,  to  which  he  must  have  been 
subjected,  he  was  induced  to  decline  the  proposals  of  his  father,  pre- 
ferring to  cross  the  Atlantic,  that  he  might  enjoy  liberty  of  con- 
science in  the  wilds  of  New-England.  To  this  determination  his 
parents  readily  consented,  as  they  themselves  intended  to  have  followed 
him  ;  but  this  was  prevented  by  the  death  of  his  mother.  At  the  age 
of  fifteen  years,  this  enterprising  young  puritan  embarked  in  company 
with  his  uncle,  Anthony  Thacher,  and  arrived  in  New-£ngland| 
June  4,  1635.  Shortly  after  their  arrival  they  had  occasion  to  pass 
from  Ipswich  to  Marblehead ;  Anthony,  with  his  wife  and  family,  em- 
barked on  board  a  bark,  belonging  to  Mr.  Allerton,  of  Plymouth ;  they 
were  overtaken  by  a  tremendous  tempest  in  the  night,  and  shipwrecked 
on  an  island  in  Salem  harbor,  and  twenty-one  out  of  twenty-three  per- 
sons were  drowned,  August  14, 1635,  Mr.  Thacher  and  his  wife  being 
the  only  persons  saved.  Thomas  Thacher  "  had  such  a  strong  and 
sad  impression  upon  his  mind,"  says  Dr.  Cotton  Mather,  (Magnalia,) 
"  about  the  issue  of  the  voyage,  that  he,  with  another,  would  needs  go 
the  journey  by  land,  and  so  he  escaped  perishing  with  some  of  his 
pious  and  precious  friends  by  sea."*  Being  thus  providentially  pre- 
served, young  Thacher  became  an  inmate  in  the  family  of  the  Rev. 
C.  Chauncy,  who  was  afterwards  president  of  Harvard  College;  under 
the  tuition  of  that  eminent  scholar  he  received  his  education,  and  was 
prepared  for  the  duties  of  the  ministry.  He  was  not  long  an  idle  can- 
didate. Such  was  his  pious  deportment,  and  so  manifest  his  qualifica- 
tions for  a  gospel  teacher,  that  be  was  soon  invited  to  become  the 
pastor  of  the  church  at  Weymouth,  where  he  was  ordained,  January  2, 
1644.  In  his  ministerial  labors  he  was  most  faithful  and  affectionate ; 
among  his  excellencies  was  a  peculiar  spirit  of  prayer,  and  he  was 
remarkable  for  the  copious,  fluent,  and  fervent  manner  of  performing 
that  sacred  exercise.  Having  acquired  a  knowledge  of  medicine,  Mr. 
Thacher  united  the  practice  of  that  profession  with  his  ecclesiastical 
vocation,  in  which  he  was  greatly  useful.  He  married  the  daughter  of 
the  Rev.  Ralph  Partridge,  the  first  minister  of  Duxbury,  who,  among 
other  pious  ministers,  was,  to  use  his  own  expression,  "  hunted  like  a 
partridge  on  the  mountains,"  and  driven  from  his  native  soil  to  seek 
an  asylum  in  this  land  of  religious  freedom.  Mr.  Thacher  married, 
for  a  second  wife,  a  lady  belonging  to  Boston,  and  became  an  inhab* 
itant  of  that  town,  where  he  acquired  eminence  in  the  medical  pro- 
fession. He  was  conspicuous  as  a  learned  divine ;  and  when  the  third, 
or  Old  South  church,  was  founded,  in  Boston,  he  was*  chosen  their 
first  pastor,  and  installed  February  16,  1670,  and  continued  in  that 

*  Thlf  joonej  wu  a  my  hasardoaB  ooe,  it  being  Uirough  an  nnaeuiad  wilderaeM,  and  fliU  of 
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station  till  his  death,  October  15,  1678.  Having  visited  a  patient  in  a 
fever,  he  was  himself  seized  with  the  disease,  which  terminated  his 
existence  at  the  age  of  fifty-eight  years.  President  Stiles  speaks  of 
Mr.  Thacher  as  the  best  Arabic  scholar  known  in  this  country,  and 
states  that  he  composed  and  published  a  Hebrew  Lexicon.  According 
to  Dr.  Cotton  Mather,  he  was  a  great  logician,  and  well  versed  in  me- 
chanics, both  in  theory  and  practice,  and  could  make  all  kinds  of 
clock-work  to  admiration.  In  1677,  he  published  a  work  entitled  a 
firief  Guide 'in  the  Small-pox  and  Measles,  which  was  the  first  medical 
work  published  in  America.  Mather  says  he  was  a  most  incomparable 
scribe ;  he  not  only  wrote  all  sorts  of  hands  in  the  best  copy-books  then 
extant,  with  a  singular  exactness  and  acuteness,  but  there  are  yet  ex- 
tant monuments  of  8yriac  and  other  oriental  characters,  of  his  writing, 
which  are  hardly  to  be  imitated.  He  left  two  sons  who  were  by  his 
first  wife. 

2d  Generation.  Peter,  the  eldest  son  of  Thomas,  was  born  July 
18,  1651.  Graduated  at  Cambridge  college,  1671 ;  was  ordained  over 
the  church  at  Milton,  June  1,  1681 ;  and  died  December  27,  1727, 
aged  seventy-seven  years,  having  been  the  honored  and  beloved  pastor 
of  that  church  near  forty-seven  years.  He  married  the  daughter  of  the 
Rev.  John  Oxenbridge,  pastor  of  the  first  church  in  Boston. 

Ralph,  the  second  son,  settled  in  the  ministry  at  Martha's  Vineyard ; 
bat  little  is  known  of  his  life  or  death. 

3d  Generation.  Peter,  son  of  Peter,  of  Milton,  was  born  in  that 
town,  October  6,  1688,  graduated  1706,  ordained  at  Middleborough, 
November  2,  1709,  and  died  April  22,  1744,  aged  fifty-six,  having  sus- 
^ined  a  ministerial  character  of  great  respectability,  and  received  a 
large  number  of  members  to  his  church,  during  the  later  years  of  his 
ministry.     His  descendants  are  numerous,  many  of  them  through  sue-  ~  ~^ 

cessive  generations,  have  been  educated  in  the  ministry.  j  * 

Peter  Thacher,  Jun.  son  of  IWph;  graduated  in  1696,  ordained  at^  •  v  ;-  <- 
WeymouthT'Ntffember  26,  1707.  Having  in  1723  received  a  call  to 
settle  as  pastor,  of  the  New  North  church  in  Boston,  about  fifty  members 
of  that  church  and  congregation,  were  dissatisfied,  that  the  invitation 
should  be  given  to  Mr.  Thacher,  who  was  then  the  settled  minister  of 
Weymouth,  and  that  he  should  leave  his  flock.  "  They  separated 
fi'om  the  society,  and  built  a  new  meeting-house,  which  received  the 
name  of  Revenge.  At  the  time  they  met  to  install  him,  the  disturbance 
was  so  great,  that  the  services  could  not  be  regularly  performed.  After 
a  public  declaration  of  the  majority  of  the  society,  in  the  meeting-house, 
that  they  accepted  Mr.  Thacher,  the  moderator  announced  him  to  be 
their  minister,  and  the  meeting  broke  up."    He  died  Mafeh  -i,  1739.'   -^  -. 

OxENBRiDOB  Thacher,  SOU  of  Pcter,  of  Milton,  was  graduated  at 
Cambridge,  1698.  He  for  many  years  sustained  the  office  of  select- 
man, in  the  town  of  Boston,  and  representative  to  the  general  court, 
but  removed  to  Milton,  his  native  place,  and,  for  several  years,  was  a 
representative  from  that  town.  He  died  in  1772,  aged  ninety-three  years. 
He  devoted  some  part  of  his  early  days  to  the  ministry,  and  preached  the 
first  sermon  that  was  delivered  to  the  settlers,  at  Punkapog,  now  Stough- 
ton.  One  of  the  old  settlers  of  the  place,  in  a  kind  of  rapture,  addressed 
Rev.  T;  Thacher,  of  Dedham,  upon  hearing  him  preach, — "  Your 
grandfather  Oxenbridge,  was  the  first  man  that  brought  a  bible  among 
us." 
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4th  OeneraHon.  His  son  Oxenbri^e  graduated  at  Cambridge  cfsir 
lege,  in  1738,  died  July  8,  1765,  aged  forty-fire  years,  and  was,  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  one  of  the  four  representatives  in  the  general  court 
for  the  town  of  Boston.  This  gentleman  died  in  the  midst  of  his  mer^ 
ited  reputation  and  usefulness,  being  a  lawyer  of  great  eminence,  and 
a  learned  and  able  writer.  He  was  distinguished  for  his  patriotic  spir« 
it,  and  amiable  moral  character,  which  are  still  remembered.  Gov- 
ernor Hutchinson,  in  his  History  of  Massachusetts,  speaks  of  him  as  an 
active  and  influential  opposer  of  the  measures  of  Parliament,  about  the 
period  of  the  stamp  act.  His  name  has  frequently  been  mentioned  in 
terms  of  high  esteem,  as  a  compeer  with  Adams,  duincy,  and  Otis. 
He  published  two  pamphlets ;  one  in  1760,  On  the  gold  coin ;  another 
1764,  The  sentiments  of  a  British  American^  occasioned  by  an  act  to 
lay  certain  duties  in  the  British  Colonies  and  Plantations. 

Peter  Teacher,  son  of  Peter,  of  Middleboro',  was  born  Janu- 
ary 25,  1716,  ordained  at  Attleborough,  November  30,  1748.  He 
was  the  first  minister,  who  preached  in  the  east  or  second  parish 
in  that  town,  and  he  preached  there  about  five  years  previous  to 
his  being  ordained.  "  He  was  one  of  ten  children,  and  the  oldest  of 
seven  sons.  According  to  family  tradition,  he  was  the  fourteenth  oldest 
son,  in  succession,  employed  in  the  work  of  the  gospel  ministry, — a 
remarkable  circumstance."  Mr.  Thacher,  was  a  man  of  great  sim- 
plicity, and  plainness  of  manners,  a  worthy  and  useful  minister,  and 
his  memory  is  justly  revered.  "  A  small  volume  of  his  sermons  was 
published  some  time  after  his  death ;  but,  although  the  sentiment  may 
be  preserved,  an  unjustifiable  liberty  was  taken  with  his  language. 
However  plain  may  be  the  style  of  a  man,  no  material  posthumous 
alteration  ought  to  take  place  in  preparing  his  works  for  the  public. 
Every  one  appears  most  natural  in  his  own  garb."  The  only  publica- 
tion extant,  so  far  as  the  author  of  this  work*  knows,  which  exhibits 
a  fair  specimen  of  Mr.  Thacher's  common,  plain,  and  impressive  man- 
ner of  sermonizing,  is  the  discourse  occasioned  by  the  death  of  his 
much-esteemed  friend,  the  Rev.  Habijah  Weld,  of  Attleborough.  Mr. 
Thacher  continued  to  be  highly  useful  in  the  ministry,  and  contrib- 
uted greatly  to  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  his  people ;  till,  being  seis- 
ed with  a  palsy,  which  rendered  him  unable  to  perform  the  duties  of 
his  office,  he  was  dismissed  by  a  vote  of  the  parish.  He  died  Septem- 
ber, 1785,  in  the  seventieth  year  of  his  age,  and  forty-third  of  his  min- 
istry.    He  left  many  sons  and  daughters. 

5th  Generation,  Peter  Thacher,  D.  D.  the  eldest  son  of  Ox- 
en bridge,  jun.  was  born  in  Milton,  March  21,  1752,  his  parents  hav- 
ing retired  there,  on  account  of  the  small  pox  being  in  Boston.  His 
father  died  when  he  was  thirteen  years  old.  His  juvenile  years  afibrded 
the  highest  promise  of  eminence,  as  a  divine,  manifesting  in  his  deport- 
ment, an  uncommon  share  of  gravity,  and  a  preference  of  books  of 
piety,  and  the  conversation  of  religious  persons,  to  childish  amusements. 
He  was  admitted  a  student  of  Harvard  college,  when  a  youth,  and 
received  his  college  honors,  in  the  year  1769,  at  the  early  age  of  seven- 
teen years  and  four  months.  He  soon  acquired  extraordinary  qualifi- 
cations for  the  duties  of  the  ministry,  and  no  sooner  commenced 

*  Alden*!  Col.  EpiUpht. 
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preaebiDg,  than  he  was  desired  to  supply  the  pulpit,  in  Maiden,  and  on 
September  19,  1770,  was  ordained  pastor  over  the  church  in  that  place. 
He  was  afterwards  sensible  that  the  time  devoted  to  his  education  was 
too  limited.  He  was  distinguished  for  his  oratorial  powers,  and  ardor, 
in  the  pulpit :  his  voice  was  peculiarly  melodious ;  and,  in  his  public 
devotions,  his  fluency  and  fervor  were  so  impressive,  that  he  seldom 
failed  to  produce  general  admiration  and  applause.  He  was  not  less 
remaikable  for  his  colloquial  powers,  which  were  admirably  adapted  to 
disseminate  pleasure  and  instruction.  In  early  life,  Doctor  Thacher, 
was  in  principle,  a  rigid  Calvinist,  and  the  celebrated  White6eld  em- 
braced him  as  a  well*qualified  advocate  for  the  cause  of  Orthodoxy  ; 
but  he  gradually  abated  of  his  rigid  tenets,  and,  in  riper  years,  became 
catholic  and  charitable,  towards  other  denominations  of  Christians ;  and 
such  was  his  liberality,  such  his  kind  and  gentlemanly  deportment,  that 
all  classes  of  Christians  enjoyed  satisfaction  and  pleasure,  in  holding 
intercourse  with  him.  Bigotry  and  excessive  zeal  met  his  unequiv- 
ocal disapprobation.  On  the  commencement  of  the  controversy  be- 
tween the  American  colonies  and  our  English  ancestry,  Dr.  Thacher 
was  found  among  the  first  of  those  divines,  who,  with  zeal,  espoused 
the  noble  cause  of  freedom.  Not  satisfied  with  his  exemplary  efibrts, 
in  the  line  of  his  profession,  public  addresses,  and  influential  conver- 
sation, he  actually  joined  a  military  corps,  and  shouldered  his  musket 
for  tlie  combat ;  but  he  was  not  permitted  to  depart  from  home,  where 
bis  services  were  indispensable.  On  the  5th  of  March,  1776,  by  the 
request  of  the  people  of  Boston,  he  pronounced,  at  Watertown,  the 
oration  against  stmding  armies,  which  had  been  annually  delivered, 
in  the  Old  South  church,  in  commemoration  of  the  Boston  Massacre. 
Here  his  superior  talents  and  brilliant  intellectual  energies  were  con- 
spicuous, as  on  all  public  occasions  allotted  to  him,  in  his  sphere  of 
useful  labors. 

When,  in  the  year  1780,  a  convention  assembled  to  form  a  constitu- 
tion for  oiltr  commonwealth,  Dr.  Thacher  was  chosen  a  member  of  that 
honorable  body  for  the  town  of  Maiden,  and  few  were  more  active  or 
jnore  influential.  He  was  afterwards  warmly  attached  to,  and  a  stren- 
uous supporter  of,  the  constitution,  and  was  also  among  the  warmest 
admirers  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

In  1785,  Dr.  Thacher  became  the  pastor  of  Brattle-street  church  in 
Boston,  where  he  was  installed  January  12.  The  officiating  ministers 
were,  the  Rev.  David  Osgood,  of  Medford,  who  preached  the  sermon, 
Dr.  Lathrop,  who  gave  the  charge,  and  Dr.  Clark,  the  right  hand  of  fel- 
lowship. In  this  enlarged  sphere  of  ecclesiastical  functions,  he  acquired 
much  honor  and  celebrity.  The  University  of  Edinburgh  honored 
him  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity,  and  several  divines,  to  whom 
his  character  was  known,  in  Europe,  manifested  their  respect  for  him, 
by  appointing  him  a  member  of  the  Society  for  propagating  the  gospel 
among  the  Indians  in  North-America.  He  was  an  active  member  of 
this  Board,  and  also  of  the  society  connected  with  it,  and  was  for  sev- 
eral years  their  secretary.  He  was  one  of  the  earliest  members  of  the 
Historical  Society,  and  one  of  its  committee  for  publications.  He  was 
also  elected  a  member  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
and  of  almost  all  the  literary  and  charitable  institutions  existing  in 
New-England ;  in  all  which  his  industry  and  influence  were  conspicu- 
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ous  and  impressive.  He  was  unconraionly  well  versed  in  the  history 
of  his  own  and  foreign  countries,  both  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  and  pos- 
sessed a  large  share  of  puritanical  zeal,  ever  opposed  to  prelatic  power^ 
and  an  ardent  advocate  for  the  support  of  good  New-England  princi- 
ples. He  was  a  man  of  singular  integrity,  urbane  and  courteous  in 
manners,  facetious  in  conversation,  and  fond  of  anecdote.  As  a  friend, 
he  was  affectionate,  kind,  and  benevolent. 

In  the  year  1802,  Dr.  Thacher,  finding  his  health  on  the  decline, 
and  a  pulmonary  complaint  becoming  alarming,  was,  by  advice  of  phy- 
sicians, induced  to  repair  to  the  state  of  Georgia,  with  the  hope  of 
deriving  benefit  from  a  milder  climate :  his  people  anxious  to  contribute 
all  in  their  power  to  his  relief,  cheerfully  defrayed  the  expense  of  the 
voyage ;  but  such  was  the  rapid  progress  of  his  disease,  that  he  died 
in  the  city  of  Savannah,  on  the  16th  December,  about  six  weeks  after 
leaving  Boston.  Whether  abroad  among  strangers,  or  at  home  sur- 
rounded by  familiar  friends.  Dr.  Thacher  constantly  received  marks 
of  respect  and  sympathy,  and  the  most  cordial  affection,  in  life  and  in 
death ;  and  his  character  has  been  eulogized,  both  in  prose  and  verse. 

"  The  father  and  grandfather  of  Dr.  Thacher  had  been  preachers 
of  the  gospel  before  they  entered  other  professions.  An  old  lady  of 
Milton  recollected  hearing  sermons  from  Thachers  of  five  generations, 
in  direct  succession.  Mr.  Thacher,  of  Milton,  his  son,  and  grandson 
Oxenbridge ;  the  late  Dr.  Thacher  and  his  son,  the  minister  of  Lynn ; 
beside  collateral  branches  of  the  family."  It  may  be  added,  that  there 
has  never  been  a  time  since  the  first  Thomas  and  Anthony,  without 
ministers  in  New-England  bearing  the  name  of  Thacher. 

Rev.  Thomas  Thacher,  brother  of  the  last-named,  graduated  in 
1775,  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  second  church  and  society  atDedham. 
He  was  a  man  of  sound  understanding,  respectable  in  his  profession,  lib- 
eral in  his  views,  and  in  good  fellowship  with  his  Christian  brethren.  He 
was  not  polished  in  manners,  nor  did  he  possess  partiality  enough  for 
the  other  sex  to  enter  into  the  connubial  state.  He  spent  his  life  with 
his  people,  and  died  lamented,  October,  1812,  aged  fifty-six. 

Nathaniel  Thacher,  brother  of  the  above,  was  a  subaltern  officer 
in  the  American  army.     He  died  a  bachelor. 

6th  Generation.  Thomas  C.  Thacher  graduated  1790.  Peter 
O.  Thacher,  present  judge  of  the  municipal  court,  at  Boston,  gradu- 
ated 1796.  Charles  Thacher,  of  Boston,  who  died,  of  pulmonary 
complaint,  on  the  18th  of  May,  1833,  aged  forty-five  years.  He  was 
an  honorable  merchant,  and  died  greatly  lamented.  Sons  of  Rev. 
Peter  Thacher,  D.  D. 

Samuel  C.  Thacher,  brother  of  the  above,  was  born  14th  Decem- 
ber, 1785.  From  early  life  he  exhibited  those  qualities  of  mind 
which  are  so  very  desirable  in  a  teacher  of  religion,  and  in  riper  years 
he  determined  to  enter  a  profession  which  his  fathers  before  him  had 
followed  and  adorned.  He  was  admitted  a  student  at  the  university  in 
Cambridge,  in  the  year  1800,  and  was  graduated  with  its  highest  hon- 
ors in  1804.  He  immediately  commenced  his  theological  studies  in  Bos- 
ton, and  enjoyed  the  valuable  privilege  of  having  them  directed  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Chauning.  In  the  year  1806,  he  accompanied  his  friend,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Buckminster,  on  a  voyage  to  Europe.  Soon  after  his  return, 
he  accepted  the  office  of  Librarian  of  Harvard  College,  and  entered  on 
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its  duties  in  1808.  On  the  third  of  November,  1810,  the  Rev.  J.  T. 
Kirkland  was  inducted  President  of  Harvard  University,  and  on  this 
occasion  Mr.  Thacher  was  appointed  to  deliver  a  congratulatory  ad- 
dress in  Latin.  Many  then  present  remember  the  graceful  appearance 
of  the  orator,  and  the  praises  which  his  performance  received  from  all 
lips,  ibr  the  propriety  of  its  sentiments  and  the  elegance  of  its  Latinity. 
But  the  time  approached,  when  he  was  to  leave  his  employment  at 
Cambridge,  for  a  sphere  of  higher  and  more  arduous  duties.  He  re- 
ceived a  call  from  the  society  of  the  New  South  Church,  in  Boston,  of 
which  President  Kirkland  had  been  the  minister,  and  was  ordained  May 
15.  He  now  lived  only  for  his  people,  and  directed  all  his  exertions  to 
the  promotion  of  their  good.  But  soon  a  melancholy  cloud  rose  up,  and 
threw  its  shade  over  the  morning  prospect  of  his  usefulness.  He  was 
not  gifled  with  a  constitution  sufficiently  vigorous  to  support  him  for 
any  length  of  time,  under  the  manifold  labors  of  his  profession,  and  in 
the  spring  of  the  year  after  his  settlement,  he  found  it  necessary  to 
take  a  journey  for  the  benefit  of  his  declining  health.  A  free  use  of 
the  waters  at  Saratoga  Springs  was  so  beneficial  to  him,  that,  after 
remaining  there  some  days,  he  set  out  on  his  return  to  Boston,  with 
renewed  strength  and  hopes.  But  on  arriving  at  Worcester,  he  was 
attacked  with  raising  of  blood  from  the  lungs,  which  immediately 
reduced  him  to  a  state  of  extreme  debility.  He  gradually  recovered, 
80  far  as  to  believe  himself  able  to  re-commence  his  ministerial  duties. 
In  the  autumn  of  1815,  he  was  severely  attacked  by  a  return  of  hemor- 
rhage from  the  lungs,  and  in  the  spring  it  was  determined,  by  his  phy- 
sicians, that  he  should  take  a  voyage  to  Europe.  In  August,  Mr. 
Thacher  once  more  bade  farewell  to  his  home,  not  as  before,  for  the 
purpose  of  watching  over  the  health  of  a  friend,  but  with  the  hope  of 
recovering  his  own.  On  his  arrival  in  London,  he  consulted  Dr.  Bail- 
lie,  physician  to  the  king,  and  Dr.  Wells.  The  place  selected  for  his 
winter's  residence  was  not  such  an  one  as  his  inclinations  would  have 
chosen  ;  for  though  it  bore  the  name  of  promise,  it  was  far  removed,, 
not  only  from  his  friends,  but  from  the  civilized  portions  of  the  world. 
"  I  am  on  the  point  of  embarking,"  he  writes, ''  for  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  I  am  led  to  this  measure,  by  finding  the  opinions  of  the  most 
eminent  physicians  here  coincide  with  that  of  Dr.  Jackson  and  my 
other  medical  friends  at  home.  Of  course  it  would  have  been  more 
pleasing  to  me  to  have  been  recommended  to  some  spot  less  distant 
from  you  all.  But  as  I  came  abroad,  not  for  pleasure  or  curiosity,  but 
in  order,  by  God's  blessing,  to  regain  the  ability  of  being  useful,  I  am 
bound  to  take  that  course,  which  shall  seem  to  lead  most  directly  to  this 
object."  He  arrived  at  the  Cape,  January  1, 1817,  where  he  remained, 
though  without  deriving  much  benefit  from  the  climate,  till  the  5th  of 
April.  A  boisterous  voyage  proved  highly  injurious  to  his  health,  and 
on  his  arrival  in  London,  the  physicians  were  of  opinion  that  he  ought 
not  to  return  home.  He  gave  up  his  own  wishes  to  what  appeared  his 
duty,  and  dooming  himself  to  a  longer  absence  from  his  country  and 
friends,  sought  out  once  more  a  retreat  for  the  winter.  He  went  to 
Paris  in  August,  and,  after  a  residence  of  a  few  weeks,  proceeded  to 
Moulins,  on  account  of  its  great  reputation  for  the  mildness  and  salu- 
brity of  its  climate.  His  health  declined  from  the  time  of  his  arrival  in 
France ;  and  though  he  himself  had  constant  hopes  of  bis  recovery,  and 
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return  to  America,  the  friends  who  had  opportunities  of  seeing  him, 
perceived  that,  in  all  probability,  tbe  time  of  his  final  rest  was  at  hand. 
He  died  at  Moulins,  January  1,  1818. 

"  Mr.  Thacher'i  piety  was  indeed  the  most  perfect  feature  of  his  eharacter.  It  appeared  to  con- 
trol and  guide  his  principles,  his  actions,  his  conversation,  and  his  manners.  It  seemed  to  tak» 
the  place  of  judgement  and  will,  to  rule  in  his  mind  as  it  did  in  his  heart.  In  short,  it  would  he 
impossible  to  give  an  idea  of  his  character,  without  taking  into  view  this  ruling  principle ;  for  he 
was  one  whose  submission  to  the  will  of  Gtid,  sense  of  dependence  on  him,  and  trust  in  fbe  prom- 
ise'<  of  tbe  goispel,  were  so  constant  and  ardent,  that  they  gave  a  peculiar  holiness,  purity,  and 
sweetness,  to  iill  that  he  said  and  did." 

The  following  extract  from  a  sketch  of  his  character,  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Channing,  will  further  exhibit  the  nature  of  Mr.  Thacher's  piety : — 

It  was  warm,  but  not  heated.— earnest,  but  tranquil,— a  habit,  not  an  impulse ;  the  air  which  he 
breathed,  not  a  tempestuous  wind,  giving  occasional  violence  to  his  emotions.  A  constant  dew 
seemed  to  diirtil  on  him  from  heaven,  giving  freshness  to  his  devout  sensibilities }  but  it  was  a  gentle 
influence,  seen  not  in  its  falling,  but  in  its  fruits.  His  piety  appeared  chiefly  in  gratitude  and  sub- 
mission, sentiments  peculiarly  suited  to  such  a  mind  as  his.  He  felt  strongly  that  God  had  crowned 
his  life  with  peculiar  goodness ;  and  yet,  when  his  blessings  were  withdrawn,  hie  acquiescence  waa 
as  deep  and  sincere  as  bis  thankAiIness.  His  devotional  exercises  in  public,  were  particularly 
ftril(ln|(.  He  came  to  the  mercy-seat  as  one  who  was  not  a  stranger  there.  Be  eeemed  to  inbem 
from  his  venerable  father  the  gift  of  prayer.  His  acta  of  adoration  discovered  a  mind  penetrated 
hy  tbe  majesty  of  God ;  but  his  sublime  conceptions  of  these  attributes  were  always  tempered  and 
aoflened  by  a  sense  of  the  divine  benicniiy.  Thepat«niai  ekarau§r  of  God  was  not  itm\y  hie  belief, 
but  had  become  a  part  of  his  mind.  He  never  forgot  that  be  worshiped  the  Father:  his  firm  con- 
viction of  the  strict  and  proper  unity  of  |he  divine  natnre  taught  him  to  unite  and  concentrate,  la 
his  conception  of  the  Father,  all  that  is  lovely  and  attractive,  as  well  as  all  that  is  solemn  and 
venerable  ;  and  the  general  effect  of  his  prayers  was  to  diflUse  a  devout  calmness,  a  filial  confi- 
dence, over  the  minds  of  his  pious  hearera. 

His  deportment  in  private  and  social  life  was  remarkably  gentle  and  engaging,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  dignified.  They  who  were  led  by  his  mildness  and  affability  to  think  that  he  might  be  too 
nearly  or  familiarly  approached,  were  sure  to  be  deceived.  There  was  a  line  drawn  abont  him» 
unseen,  but  not  to  be  passed  over,  which  repelled  rudeness  or  levity.  He  won,  without  effort,  tbe 
affection  of  friendship,  and  made  himself  tbe  object  of  respectftil  attachment^  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  His  temper  was  calm  and  even  ;  for  bis  heart  was- the  dwelling  of  piety  and  peace.  Hie 
ashes  repose  in  a  foreign  land.  His  friends  are  deprived  of  the  melancholy  gratification  of  paying 
their  frequent  visits  to  his  tomb.  Tbe  peasant  of  France  passM  caraleasly.  by  it,  and  knows  not 
how  cherished  and  excellent  he  was^  whose  remains  it  covera.  The  weeds  may  grow  round  it, 
and  the  long  graiu  may  wave  over  it,  for  there  is  none  tt>  pluck  them  away.  But  his  memory  is 
sacredly  kept  in  many  a  heart,  and  there  stands  a  monument  to  his  namemore  letting  than  maxhle» 
in  the  good  which  he  effected  while  living,  and  in  the  example  which  be  has  left  behind  him. 

The  foregoing  is  an  abstract  of  an  interesting  memoir  prefixed  to  a 
Tolume  of  Mr.  Thacher's  sermons. 

Anthony  Thacher  was  a  brother  of  the  Rev.  Peter  Thacher,  of 
Sarum,  England,  and  came  over  with  his  nephew,  Thomas  Thacher, 
June  4, 1635.  In  August  of  the  same  year,  he  embarked  with.  hi9 
family  on  board  a  barque  bound  from  Ipswich  to  Marblehead,  and 
was  overtaken  by  a  tremendous  storm  in  the  night,  and  shipwrecked 
on  an  island  in  Salem  harbor,  in  which  his  four  children  were  drowned, 
and  his  cousin,  the  Rev.  John  Avery,  his  wife,  and  six  children,  per* 
ished  in  the  waves.  Mr.  Thacher  and  his  wife  were  the  only  persons 
saved,  while  twenty-one  were  drowned. 

This  very  tragical  event  is  noticed  in  Cotton  Mather's  Magnalia, 
and  in  Governor  Wiuthrop's  Journal,  where  it  is  said,  that ''  the  General 
Court  gave  Mr.  Thacher  ^26  13  4  towards  his  losses,  and  divers  good 
people  gave  him  besides."  Mr.  Thacher,  ailer  his  shipwreck,  made  a 
temporary  residence  at  Marshfield,  and  in  January,  1038-9,  being  one 
of  three  grantees  of  land  at  Yarmouth,  he  located  himself  in  that  town, 
where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days.  He  died  in  1668,  aged 
about  eighty,  and  was  buried  on  his  own  land,  near  the  marsh,  and  as 
supposed,  not  far  from  a  button  pear-tree,  which  was  standing  a  few 
years  since ;  but  it  is  singular  that  no  monumental  stone  has  been 
erected  to  his  memory.  His  house  was  situated  in  a  meadow,  always 
known  by  the  name  of  Green  Hill,  near  which  is  a  small  rivulet  or 
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brook,  running  east  from  a  swamp.  A  little  to  the  north-west  of  the 
house,  in  the  bank,  was  a  famous  spring  of  most  excellent  water,  never 
freezing  in  winter,  nor  warm  in  summer.  This  spring  is  held  in  great 
veneration  by  the  descendants  of  Mr.  Thacher.  The  subject  of  this 
memoir  was  a  respectable  and  substantial  yeoman,  of  pious  and  exem- 
plary life  and  conversation.  He  was  employed  in  various  public  offices, 
and  imind  faithful.  He  represented  the  town  of  Yarmouth  in  the  Gen- 
eral Court,  at  Plymouth,  in  1643,  and  in  ten  subsequent  years. 

In  an  essay,  for  the  recording  of  Illustrious  Providences,  by  Increase 
Mather,  teacher  of  a  church  at  Boston,  in  New-England,  and  publish- 
ed in  that  town  in  the  year  1684,  he  says, — 

We  tball  begin  with  that  memorable  eea  deliverance  which  Mr.  Anthony  Thacher  did  expe- 
rience at  hie  fint  comlni;  to  New-England.  A  toll  and  true  relation  whereof  I  find  in  a  letter 
directed  to  Ma  brother,  Mr.  Peter  Thacher,  then  a  faith  AjI  minister  of  Christ  in  Banim,  in  England, 
fbe  waa  ftther  to  my  worthy  dear  ftiend,  Mr.  Thomas  Thacher,  late  pastor  of  one  of  the  churches 
in  Boston.)  This  letter  of  Mr.  Anthony  Thacher*s,  to  his  brother,  being  written  within  a  few 
days  after  that  eminent  providence  happened  unto  him,  matters  were  then  fresh  in  his  memory  ; 
I  shall,  therefore,  here  insert  his  narrative  in  his  own  words,  who  expresseth  himself  as  followeth : 

**  I  must  lam  my  drowned  pen  and  shaking  hand  to  indite  the  story  of  such  sad  news  as  never 
before  this  happened  in  /few-KitgUa^d.  There  was  a  league  of  perpetual  friendship  between  my 
cousin  Avery  (note  that  this  Mr.  Averv  was  a  precious  holy  minister  who  came  out  of  Bugimid 
with  Mr.  JHthomM  Tltadur)  and  myself,  never  to  fomiceeacb  other  to  the  death,  bat  to  be  partak- 
ers of  each  ather*)*  misery  at  welfare  at  also  of  habitation  in  the  same  place.  Now,  upon  our 
arrival  in  JV«is-£a^lBiitf,  there  was  an  oflbr  made  unto  us.  My  cousin  Avery  was  invited  to  Jfor- 
MsAsad  to  be  their  pastor  in  due  time ;  there  being  no  church  planted  there  as  vet,  but  a  town  ap- 
pointed to  set  op  the  trade  of  fishing.  Because  many  there  (the  most  being  fisnerttien.)were  some- 
thing loose  and  remiss,  in  their  behavior,  my  cousin.  Avery  wns  unwilling  to  go  thither,  and  So 
reAising  we  went  to  JVewfrnry,  intending  there  to  sit  down.  But  being  solicited  so  often,  both  by 
Che  men  of  the  place,  and  by  the  magistrates,  and  by  Mr.  Cotton,  and  most  of  the  ministers,  who 
alleged  what  a  lienefit  we  might  be  to  the  people  there  and  also  to  the  country  and  commonwealth, 
at  length  we  embraced  it,  and  thither  consented  to  go.  They  of  MarbUkead  forthwith  sent  a  pin- 
nace lor  ua  and  our  goods.  We  embarked  at  ipswiek,  August  11, 1635,  with  our  ftmilies  and  sub- 
aianoe,  beand  for  JHwkUkemi,  we  being  in  all  twenty-three  souls,. viz.  eleven  in  my  cousin's  family, 
seven  in  mine,  and  one  Mr.  William  Elliot,  sometimes  of  AVip-Ssrtim,  and  four  marinera.  The 
neort  morning,  caving  commended  ourselves  to  God  with  cheerful  b^rts,  we  hoisted  sail,- but  the 
Lord  suddenly  turned  our  cheerftilnesa  into  mourning  and  lamentations.  For,  on  the  fourteenth 
of  this  August,  1635,  about  ten  at  night,  having  a  fresh  gale  of  wind,  our  sails  being  old  and  done 
were  split.  The  mariners,  because  that  it  was  night,  would  not  put  to  her  new  sails,  but  resolved 
to  cast  anchor  till  the  morning.  But  before  daylight  it  pleased  the  Lord  to  send  so  mighty  a  storm, 
as  the  like  was  never  known  in  M'mo-EngUmd  since  the  English  came,  nor  in  the  memory  of  any 
of  the  htdUuu.  It  was  so  furious  that  our  anchor  came  home.  Whereupon  the  mariners  let  out 
more  cable,  which  slipt  away.  Then  our  sailors  knew  not  what  to  do,  but  we  were  driven  before 
the  wind  and  waves.  My  cousin  and  I  perceived  onr  danger,  solemnly  recommended  ourselves 
to  Ckid,  the  Lord  both  or  ^MUth  and  seas,  expecting  with  every  wave  to  be  swallowed  up  and 
drenched  in  the  deep.  And  as  my  cousin,  his  wife,  and  my  render  babes  sat  comforting  and 
cheering  one  the  other  in  the  Lord  against  -ghastly  death,  which  every  moment  Ktared  us  in  the 
face,  and  sat  triumphing  upon'rach  one*s  forehead,  we  were,  by  the  violence  of  the  waves  and  the 
ftiry  of  the  winds,  (by  the  Lord's  permission^  lifted  upon  a  rock  between  two  high  rocks,  yet  all 
was  one  rock,  but  it  raged  with  the  stroke  which  came  into  the  pinnace,  so  as  we  were  presently 
up  to  our  middles  in  water  as  we  sat.  The  waves  came  furiously  and  violently  over  us,  and 
aftainst  us,  but  by  reason  oCthe  rock's  proportion  could  not  lift  us  off,  but  beat  her  all  to  pieces. 
Now  look  with  me  upon  our  distress  and  consider  of  my  misery,  who  beheld  the  ship  broken,  the 
water  in  her,  and  violently  overwhelming  us,  my  goods  and  provisions  swimming  in  the  seas. 
My  friends  sJmost  drowned,  and  mine  own  poor  children  so  untimely  (if  I  may  so  term  It  without 
oinnce)  before  mine  eyes  drowned  and  ready  to  be  swallowed  up  and  dashed  to  pieces  against  the 
rocks  by  the  merciless  waves,  and  myself  ready  to  accompany  them.  But  I  must  go  on  to  an  end 
of  this  woAil  relation.  In  the  same  room  whereat  he  sat,  the  master  of  the  pinnace  not  knowing 
what  to  do,  our  fore  mast  was  cut  down,  our  main  mast  broken  in  three  piece«,  the  fore  pajt  of  the 
pinnace  beat  away,  our  goods  swimming  about  the  seas^  my  children  bewailing  me,  as  not  pitying 
tberoaelves,  and  myself  bemoaning  them,  poor  souls,  whom  I  had  occasioned  to  such  an  end  in 
their  tender  veara.  Whereas  they  could  scarce  be  sensible  of  death.  And  so  likewise  my  cousin, 
his  wife,  and  his  children,  and  both  of  us  bewailing  each  other,  in  our  Lord  and  only  Savior  Jesus 
Christ,  in  whom  only  we  had  comfbrt  and  eheernilness,  inasmuch  that  ftom  the  greatest  to  the 
least  of  us  there  waa  not  one  screerh  or  outcry  made,  but  all  as  silent  sheep  were  contentedly  re- 
aolved  to  die  together  lovingly,  as  since  our  acquaintance  we  had  lived  together  fHendly.  Now  as 
I  waa  sitting  in  the  cabin  room  door  with  my  body  in  the  room,  when  lo,  one  of  the  sailors  by  a 
wave  being  washed  out  of  the  pinnace  was  gotten  in  again,  and  coming  Into  the  cabin  room  over 
my  backf  cried  out.  We  are  all  cast  away,  the  Lord  have  mercy  upon  us.  I  have  been  washed  over- 
board into  the  sea,  and  am  gotten  in  again.  His  speeches  made  me  look  forth,  and  looking  to- 
wards the  sea,  and  seeing  how  we  were,  I  turned  myself  to  my  cousin  and  the  rest  and  spake 
these  words,  O  cousin,  it  hath  pleasjsd  Ckid  to  cast  us  here  between  two  rocks,  the  shore  not  far 
off  fVom  US,  for  I  saw  the  tops  of  frees  when  I  looked  forth.  Whereupon  the  master  of  the  pinnace 
looking  up  to  the  scuttle  hole  of  the  quarter  deck,  went  out  at  it,  but  1  never  saw  him  afterwards. 
Then  be  that  had  been  in  the  sea,  went  out  again  by  me  and  leapt  overboard  towards  the  rocks,  whom 
afterwarda  also  I  conid  not  see.  Now  none  were  left  in  the  Barque  that  1  knew  or  saw,  but  my 
eoufltii,  faia  with  and  children,  myself  and  mine,  and  hif  maid  servant.    But  my  consin  thonghi  I 
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would  litT«fled  from  hloHand  wid  onto  ma,  O  eoasln,  leave  uf  not,  let  ua  die  tofetber,  and 
reached  forth  his  hand  unto  me.    Then  I,  letting  go  my  aon  PeUrU  hand,  took  him  by  the  band 
and  saldi  Cktuain  I  purpose  it  not,  ivhtther  shall  1  go?    I  am  willing  and  ready  here  to  die  with 
you  and  my  poor  children.    God  be  merciful  to  us  and  receive  us  to  himself,  adding  these  words, 
the  Lord  is  able  to  help  and  deliver  us.    He  replied,  saying,  truth  cousin,  but  what  his  pleasure  Is 
we  know  not :  I  fear  we  have  been  loo  unthankful  for  former  deliverances,  but  be  bath  promised 
to  deliver  us  from  sin  and  condemnation  and  to  bring  us  safe  to  heaven,  through  the  all-sufficient 
satlsfkction  of  Jesus  Christ,  this  therefore  we  may  challenge  of  him.    To  which  I  replying,  said 
that  all  the  deliverance  I  now  desire  and  expect,  which  words  I  had  no  sooner  said,  but  by  a 
mighty  wave  I  was  with  the  piece  of  the  Barque  washed  out  upon  part  of  the  rock,  ^ere  the 
wave  left  me  almost  drowned,  but  recovering  my  feet  I  saw  above  me  on  the  rock  my  daughter 
Jlfory,  to  whom  I  had  no  sooner  gotten,  but  my  cousin  Jhoery,  and  his  eldest  son  came  to  us,  being 
all  four  of  us  washed  out  by  one  and  the  same  wave.    We  went  all  inio  a  small,  hole  on  the  top  of 
the  rock  whence  we  called  to  those  in  the  pinnace  to  come  unto  us  supposing  we  bad  been  in  more 
■•afety  than  they  were  in.    My  wife  seeing  us  there  was  crept  up  into  the  scuttle  of  the  quarter 
deck  to  come  unto  us,  but  presently  came  another  wave  and  dashing  the  pinnace  all  to  piecea 
carried  my  wife  away  in  the  scuttle  as  she  Was,  with  the  greater  part  of  the  quarter  deck  unto  the 
ahore,  where  she  was  cast  safely,  but  her  legs  were  something  bruised,  and  much  timber  of  the 
vessel  being  there  also  cast  she  was  sometime  before  she  could  get  away  being  washed  with  the 
waves.    All  the  rest  that  were  in  the  barque  were  drowned  in  Uie  merciless  seas.    We  fo«r  by 
that  wave  were  clean  swept  away  from  off  the  rock  also  into  the  sea,  the  Lord  in  one  instant  of 
timedisposingof  fifteen  souls  of  us  according  to  his  good  pleasure  and  will.    His  pleasure  and 
wonderful  great  mercy  to  me  was  thus.    Btandmg  on  the  rock  as  before  you  beard  with  my  eldest 
daughter,  my  oouainaad  his  eldest  son,  looking  upon  and  talking  to  them  in  the  Barque,  whereas 
we  were  by  that  merciless  wave  waslied  ou  the  rock  as  before  you  heard,  God  In  bis  mercy 
caused  me  to  fall  by  the  stroke  of  the  wave  flat  on  my  face,  for  my  race  was  toward  the  sea,  inso- 
much that  I  was  sliding  oflT  the  rock  Into  the  sea,  the  Lord  directed  my  toes  into  a  joint  of  the 
rock's  side,  as  also  the  tops  of  some  of  my  fingers  with  my  right  hand,  by  means  whereof,  the 
wave  leaving  me  I  remained  so,  havine  in  the  rock  only  my  head  above  the  water.    When  on  the 
left  hand  I  espied  a  l>oard  or  plank  of  the  pinaaee.    And  as  I  was  reaching  out  ny  left  band  to  lay 
hold  on  it,  by  another  coming  over  the  top  of  the  rock  I  was  washed  away  ftom  the  rock,  and  by 
the  violence  of  the  waves  was  driven  hither  and  thither  in  the  seas  a  great  while,  and  had  many 
dashes  against  the  rocks.    At  length  past  hopes  of  life  and  wearied  in  body  and  in  spirits,  I  even 
gave  over  to  nature,  and  being  ready  to  receive  in  the  waten  of  death  I  lifted  up  both  my  heart 
and  hands  to  the  God  of  Heaven.    For  note,  I  had  my  senses  remaining  perfect  with  roe  all  the 
time  that  I  was  under  and  in  the  water,  who  at  that  instant  lifted  my  head  above  the  top  of  the 
water  that  so  I  might  breathe  without  any  hindrance  by  the  waters.    I  stood  bolt  upright  as  if  I 
bad  stood  upon  my  foot,  but  I  felt  no  bottom,  nor  had  any  fooling  for  to  stand  upon,  but  the  waters. 
While  I  wan  thus  above  the  waters  I  saw  by  me  a  piece  of  the  mast,  as  I  suppose  about  three  foot 
h>ng,  which  I  labored  to  catch  into  my  arms.    But  suddenly  I  was  overwhelmed  with  water  and 
driven  to  and  fro  again,  and  at  last  i  felt  the  ground  with  my  right  foot,  when  immediately  whilst 
I  was  thus  groveling  on  my  face,  I  presently  recovering  my  feet,  was  in  the  water  to  my  breast, 
and  through  God's  great  mercy  had  my  face  unto  the  shore,  and  not  to  the  sea.    I  made  baste  to 
get  out,  but  was  thrown  down  on  my  haniis  with  the  waves  aiKl  so  with  safety  crept  to  the  dry 
shore.    Where,  blessing  God,  I  turued  about  to  look  for  my  children  and  friends,  but  saw  neither, 
nor  any  part  of  the  pinnace  where  I  left  them  as  I  supposed.     But  I  saw  my  wife  about  a  butt 
length  fmm  me  getting  herself  forth  from  amongst  the  timber  of  the  broken  Barqne.    But  before  I 
could  get  unto  her  she  was  gotten  to  the  shore.    I  was  in  the  watsr  after  I  was  washed  from  the 
rock  before  I  came  to  the  shore  a  quarter  of  an  hourat  least.  When  we  were  come  each  to  the  other, 
we  went  and  sat  down  the  bank.  But  fear  of  the  seas  roaring,  and  our  coldness,  would  notsnflTer  us 
there  to  remain.  But  we  went  up  into  the  land  and  sat  down  under  a  eedar  tree  which  the  wind  had 
thrown  down,  where  we  sat  about  an  hour  almost  dead  with  cold,  but  now  the  storm  was  broken  op, 
and  the  wind  was  calm,  but  the  sea  remained  rough  and  fearful  to  us.  My  legs  were  much  bruised, 
and  so  was  my  head,  other  hurt  I  had  none,  neither  had  I  taken  in  much  quantity  of  water,  but  my 
heart  would  not  allow  me  to  sit  still  any  longer,  but  I  would  go  to  see  if  any  more  were  gotten  to 
the  land  in  safety,  especially  hoping  to  have  met  with  some  of  my  own  poor  children,  but  I  could 
find  none,  neither  dead  nor  yet  living.    Ynu  condole  me  my  miseries  who  now  begin  to  consider 
of  my  losses.    Now  came  to  my  remembrance  the  time  and  manner  how  and  when  I  last  saw  and 
left  my  childrMi  and  friends.    One  W3b  severed  from  me  sitting  on  the  rock  at  my  feet,  the  other 
three  m  the  pinnace.    My  little  babe— ah  poor  Peter,  setting  in  his  sister  Editk'*  arms,  who  to  the 
uttermost  of  her  power  sheltered  him  from  the  waters.    Mv  poor  WiUiam  standing  close  unto  them 
all  three  of  them  looking  ruefully  on  me,  on  the  rocks,  their  very  countenances  calling  unto  me  to 
help  them,  whom  I  could  not  go  unto,  neither  could  they  come  at  me,  neither  would  the  merciless 
waves  aflbrd  me  space  of  time  to  use  any  means  at  all  either  to  help  tbem  or  myself.    Ob  I  yet 
see  them,  poor  silent  lambs,  pleadbig  pity  and  help  at  my  hands.    Then  on  the  other  side  to  con- 
sider the  loss  of  my  dear  friends,  with  the  spoiling  and  loss  of  all  our  goods  and  provisions,  myself 
east  upon  an  unknown  land  in  a  wilderness,  I  knew  not  where,  nor  bow  to  get  thence.    Then  it 
came  to  my  mind  how  [  had  occasioned  the  death  of  my  children,  who  caused  them  to  leave  their 
native  land,  who  might  have  left  them  there,  yea,  and  might  have  sent  some  back  again  and  cost 
Be  nothing ;  these  and  such  like  thoughts  do  press  down  my  heavy  heart  very  mueh.    But  I  must 
let  this  pass  and  will  proceed  on  m  the  relation  of  God's  goodness  unto  me  in  that  deeolate  island, 
on  which  I  was  cast.    I  and  my  wife  were  almost  naked  both  of  us  and  wet  and  cold  even  unto 
death.    I  found  a  knapsack  cast  on  the  shore  in  which  I  bad  a  steel  and  flint  and  powder  bom. 
Going  fhrther  I  found  a  drowned  goat,  then  I  found  a  hat  and  my  son  William's  coat,  both  whieh 
I  put  on.    My  wife  found  one  of  her  petticoats  which  site  put  on.    I  found  also  two  cheeses  and 
some  butter  driven  ashore.    Thus  the  Lord  sent  us  somexlothes  to  put  on  and  fdod  to  sustain  our 
new  lives,  which  we  had  lately  given  unto  us,  and  means  also  to  make  fire,  for  in  an  bom  I  had 
some  gunpowder,  which  to  my  own  (and  since  to  other  men's)  admiration  was  dry.    So  taking  a 
piece  of  my  wife's  neck  cloth  which  I  dried  in  the  sun,  I  struck  fire,  and  so  dried  and  warmed 
our  wet  bodies,  and  then  skinned  the  gnnt,  and  having  found  a  small  brass  pot,  we  boiled  some  of 
her.    Our  drink  was  bnickish  water.    Bread  we  had  none.    There  we  remained  until  the  Mon< 
day  following,  when  about  three  of  the  dock  in  the  afteinoon.  In  a  bMt  that  came  that  way,  we 
went  oflTtbai  deeolate  laiand  which  I  nuned  after  my  name,  ^  Tkadur'a  Wo%^  and  the  rock  Am^ 
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kitJUl  to  thn  end  that  their  All  and  lora  and  mine  own  might  be  had  in  parpettia]  remembnuce. 
In  the  isle  lieth  buried  tlie  body  nt'oiy  couiin*a  eldest  daughter  whom  I  found  dead  on  the  shore. 
On  the  Tuesday  following  in  the  aflenioon  we  arrived  at  MaarUduad." 

Thus  far  is  Mr.  Thacker^s  relation  of  this  memorable  providence. 

A  cradle  coverlet  of  scarlet  broadcloth  and  some  articles  of  clothing 
said  to  have  been  saved  from  the  shipwreck,  arc  now  in  the  possession 
of  Mjt  Peter  Thaclier,  and  such  is  the  veneration  lor  these  relics,  that 
every  child  of  Thacher  families  that  has  been  baptized  in  Yarmouth, 
has  been  carried  to  the  baptismal  font  enwrapped  in  them.  Tradition 
slates  that  Anthony  Thacher  was  married  to  Elizabeth  Jones,  about 
six  weeks  before  he  left  England,  and  that  all  his  children  by  his  first 
wife  were  drowned.  He  lefl  two  sons  and  one  daughter,  born  after 
the  disastrous  shipwreck, — John,  Judah,  and  Bethiah. 

John  Thacher,  the  eldest  son  of  Anthony,  was  born  March  17, 
1639.  He  was,  at  an  -early  age,  appointed  qfn  officer  in  the  militia, 
and  for  more  than  twenty  years  served  as  one  of  the  selectmen  of  the 
town  of  Plymouth.  In  the  year  1668  he  was  chosen  a  representative 
for  the  town  to  the  General  Court,  and  was  elected  to  that  station  annu- 
ally to  the  year  1683,  except  the  year  1672.  He  was  in  the  year  1681 
chosen  one  of  the  council  of  war,  and  continued  to  serve  sereral  years, 
and  was,  for  about  five  years,  one  of  the  assistants  of  the  governor. 
Immediately  on  the  union  of  Plymouth  colony  with  the  province  of 
Massachusetts  Bay,  under  the  charter  of  William  and  Mary,  in  1692, 
Mr.  Thacher  was  elected  a  member  of  tbeproviniiial  councH,  and  con- 
tinued to  serve  in  that  capacity  near  twenty  years.  He  died  at  Y  armoutb, 
May  6,  1713,  aged  seventy-five  years.  Mr.  Thacher  married  Rebecca 
Winslow,  of  Marshfield,  in  1661,  and  family  tradition  furnishes  a  singu- 
lar anecdote.  On  his  return  to  Yarmouth  with  his  bride  and  company, 
they  stopped  at  the  house. of  Oolonel  Gorham,  at  Barnstable.  In  the 
merry  conversation  with  the  newly  married  couple,  an  infant  was  intro- 
duced, about  three  weeks  old,  and  it  was  observed  to  Mr.  Thacher 
that  she  was  horn  on  such  a  night;  he  repHed  that  it  was  the  very  night 
he  was  married;  and,  taking  the  child  in  his  arms,  presented  it  to  his 
bride,  saying  '*  Here,  my  dear,  is  a  little  lady  born  on  the  same  night 
we  were  married — I  wish  you  would  kiss  it,  as  I  intend  to  have  her 
for  my  second  wife."  "  I  will,  my  dear,"  she  replied,  "  to  please  you, 
but  I  hope  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  you  will  have  that  pleasure  !" 
So  taking  the  babe,  she  pressed  it  to  her  lips,  and  gave  it  a  kiss.  This 
jesting  prediction  was  eventually  verified.  Mr.  Thacber's  wife  died, 
and  the  child,  Lydia  Gorham,  arriving  at  mature  age,  actually  became 
his  second  wife,  January  1,  1684,  O.  S. 

The  following  epitaph  is  copied  from  the  original  paper  : — 

An  Anagramatick  Epitaph  upon 

The  Honorable 

JOHN  THACHER  ESaR. 

Deeeaaed  May  Stii,  1713. 

John  Tbacber    )  Ana«r 
RIcli  One  hath.  \  '^"■«'- 

Some  Great  Rich  Hen  are  never  ntiify^d 
Bnt  Thii  Riek  Om,  katk  all  hie  Wants  aupply'd 
Once  Rich  in  Grace  Greatly  beloved,  desir'd 
Now  Heav*nly  Rich,  in  Glorious  Robe  Attir*d 
Once  be  enjoyed  Eaxths  Cktmforts  to  Content 
A  Goodly  share  thereof  his  Lord  him  lent. 
Tbii  puff*t  him  net  with  Pride.    Humanity 
Was  that  wherein  He  shone  Illustriously. 
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Example  Rtre  to  AIi%  He  nobly  gave 

Wisely  Himself  did  In  Each  Poet  behare. 

In  Cobrt,  in  Church,  Town  Family  and  Field.  * 

Few  Men  so  Brave,  Some  Larier  Coantries  yield. 

Justice  in  hi«  Exalted  Station  He 

To  All  dispensed  with  Impaitiality. 

His  Lovely  Family  well  Dieciplin'd 

To  his  Companion  e)rer  dearlv  kind 

He  like  another  £i»oe*,  with  bis  God 

Did  waSk  uprightly.    Purest  Paths  He  trod. 

Truth.  l»ve)  Peace,  Purity  were  hia  Delight 

By  Faith  He  kept  tbe  Unseen  World  in  Sight 

Thither  He  takes  his  Flight  on  Eagle's  Wings 

Where  Stands  the  PalUce  of  the  King  of  Kinp. 

His  Corps  with  Great  Solemnity  InterrM 

(Due  Honours  on  his  Sacred  Tomb  Conferr*d) 

Taking  sweet  Rest  til  Resuneclion  Day 

Shall  then  Awake  and  Rise  in  Rich  Amy 

And  be  Advanced  unto  a  Splendid  Throne 

As  King  and  Priest  to  Beav*ns  Thrice  Holy  One. 

•Eternal  Riches  this  Rkh  Om  ikotft  found, 

Mo  Wondfsr,  for  BUk  Om  His  A*mM  doUt  Sound. 

Finis. 

JuDAH  Thagher,  brother  of  the  above,  lived  aad  died  io  Yarmoath^ 
but  no  traits  of  his  character  are  foand  on  record. 

Bethiah  Tbachbr,  the  on]y  daughter  of  Anthony,  was  married  to 
Jabez  Howland,  and  settled  in  Bristol,  now  in  Rhode-Islaqd ;  from  this 
pair,  descended  a  numerous  progeny,  who  are  scattered  through  the 
country. 

3d  Generation.  The  children  of  Hon.  John  Thacher,  and  Rebecca 
Winshw,  were  Peter,  Josiah,  Rebecca,  Bethiah,.  John.  By  his  sec- 
ond marriage  with  Lydia  Gorham,  were  twelve  children. 

Peter,  the  eldest  son  of  Hon.  John  Thacher,  and  Rebecca  Wins* 
low,  and  grandson  to  Anthony,  was  born  at  Yarmouth,  26th  April, 
1665.  He  was  a  man  of  considerable  note,  and  sustained  many  offices, 
as  representative  to  the  General  Court,  one  of  his  Majesty's  justices  of 
the  peace,  and  first  justice  of  the  court  of  comraoiii  pleas,  for  the 
county  of  Barnstable.  In  September,  1729,  he  was  appointed  to  have 
the  care  and  government  of  the  Indians,  within  the  county  of  Barnsta* 
ble,  in  all  matters  civil  and  criminal,  authorized  to  appoint  constables, 
and  other  proper  officers  among  them.  This  commission  was  under 
the  great  seal  of  the  province,  and  signed  by  William  Dummer,  lieu- 
tenant-governor over  the  province  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  in  New  Eng- 
land. Mr.  Thacher  was  for  several  years  one  of  his  Majesty's  hon- 
orable counsel:  he  was  distinguished  for  benevolence,  and  revered  for 
his  piety  to  God,,  and  for  his  integrity  and  uprightness,  in  all  his  judi- 
cial proceedings.  As  a  judge,  he  was  said  to  be  full  of  compassion, 
and  when  transgressors  were  before  him,  he  appeared  always  to  desire 
their  reformation,  more  than  to  desire  their  punishment.  He  mani- 
fested friendship  and  tenderness  towards  domestics,  endeavoring  con- 
stantly to  impress  on  their  minds  the  infinite  importance  of  an  here- 
after. As  a  Christian,  he  was  truly  humble,  esteeming  others  better 
than  himself.  He  so  discharged  all  the  trusts  reposed  in  him,  as  to 
gain  esteem,  both  in  public  and  private  life,  and  to  leave  behind  him 
a  universal  good  name.  He  died  in  the  seventy-first  year  of  his  age,  in 
the  full  and  unshaken  hope  pf  a  better  world,  through  the  merits  of 
his  Savior,  Jesus  Christ. 

3d  Generation.  Joai^  Thacher,  the  youngest  son  of  Hon.  John 
Thacher  and  Rebecca  Winslow,  was  born  January  2S,  1674,  and 
resided  in  the  east  parish,  in  the  town  of  Barnstable.    He  sustained. 
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for  aboat  thirty  years,  the  office  of  register  of  deeds  for  the  county, 
and  was  for  many  years  judge  of  Ihe  court  of  common  pleas,  and 
colonel  of  a  regiment  of  militia.  He  was  eminently  distinguished  for 
vital  piety,  and  the  love  of  genuine  religion,  a  zealous  advocate  for  the 
religious  institutions  of  our  fathers,  being  a  leading  member  in  the 
concerns  of  the  church  of  Christ,  and  particularly  partial  to  the  minis- 
terial character,  keeping  up  a.  friendly  intercourse  with  ministers  of 
regular  standing,  far  and  near ;  and  his  house  was  so  noted  for  hospi- 
tality, that  it  obtained  the  name  of  the  ministers'  free  tavern.  In  the 
latter  part  of  his  life,  this  excellent  man  devoted  a  share  of  his  time  to 
versifying  on  various  religious  themes.  His  productions  were  written 
in  the  st^le  of  the  day,  without  poetic  merit ;  but  they  are  the  free  effu- 
sions of  a  pious  and  sanctified  heart. 

Col.  Thaeher  married  Desire  Dimmock,  and  their  sons  were  John, 
Lot,  and  Roland.  He  died  in  the  year  1764,  at  the  great  age  of  ninety 
years.  The  following  is  inscribed  on  his  tomb-stone,  on  the  south  side 
of  the  east  meeting-house,  in  Barnstable : — "  Here  lies  interred  the  body 
of  the  Hon.  John  Thaeher,  who,  after  a  long  life  of  usefulness  and 
faithfulness,  in  several  military  offices,  and  of  eminent  exemplariness 
in  the  religion  of  Christ,  and  in  the  hope  of  eternal  life,  xiied  March 
17,  1764,  in  the  90th  year  of  his  age.'' 

3d  Generation^  Joseph  Tbaciier,  son  of  Hon.  John  Thaclier 
and  Lydia  Gorbam,  his  second  wife.  Colonel  Thaeher  was  a  popu- 
lar character,  and  through  his  influence,  principally,  a  company  of 
forty,  thirteen  of  whom  were  Indians,  was  raised,  all  except  six  or 
eight,  in  Yarmouth,  his  native  town,  to  go  on  the  Cape  Breton  expedi- 
tion, in  1745.  A  condition  of  their  embarking  in  this  bold  enterprize 
was,  that  Mr.  Thaeher  should  be  their  captain.  It  is  remarkable  that, 
of  the  Indians,  three  only  lived  to  return,  two  having  been  killed  by 
the  enemy,  and  eight,  probably  in  consequence  of  a  mode  of  living,  to 
which  they  had  not  been  accustomed,  dying  of  disease  ;  and  that  the 
rest  of  the  company,  though  exposed  to  great  hardships,  were  provi- 
dentially all  spared  to  see  their  native  place  again,  and  to  participate 
with  their  fellow-countrymen  in  the  joy,  which  pervaded  the  land,  on 
the  reduction  of  the  strongest  fortress  in  America.  The  following 
anecdote  exhibits  the  unfeeling  disposition  of  the  American  savage. 
Through  the  treacherous  conduct  of  a  certain  Frenchman,  a  party  of 
twenty  provincial  soldiers  had  been  ambuscaded,  nineteen  of  which 
were  kiHed.  The  Frenchman  was  taken,  and  at  first  was  given  up  to 
the  Indians,  to  be  destroyed  by  them,  as  they  might  see  proper.  Isaac 
Peck,  a  blood-thirsty  Indian,  began  immediately  to  sharpen  his  knife, 
«nd,  thinking  it  too  good  for  the  traitor  to  die  at  once,  said  he  was 
going  to  begin  with  his  fingers,  and  would  cut  off  one  joint  first,  then 
another,  and  so  on,  till  he  had  separated  all  his  bones  from  head  to  foot. 
He  would  probably  have  executed  his  purpose,  had  not  the  criminal 
been  rescued  from  his  hands. 

One  of  Thachef's  Indians,  hired  by  Colonel  Vaughan,  for  a  bottle 
of  brandy,  was  the  first  of  the  provincials,  who  entered  the  grand  bat- 
tery at  Louisburgh.  He  crawled  in  at  an  embrasure,  and  opened  the 
gates,  which  Vaughan  immediately  entered,  the  enemy  having  with- 
drawn from  this  battery,  though  at  the  time  the  circumstance  was  not 
known. 
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4th  and  5th  Generations.  Peter  Thacher,  jun.  son  of  Peteri  was 
born  August  24, 1712.  He  married  Anne  Lewis,  and  resided  at  Yar- 
mouth. They  had  eleven  children,  the  youngest  but  one  of  whom 
was  George,  born  April  12,  1754.  He  was  graduated  at  Har- 
vard university  in  1776,  and  died  April  6,  1824,  leaving  sons  and 
daughters. 

**  He  vraa  at  college,  cotemponry  wiUi  King,  GorCj  Sewall,  Dawes,  and  other  diatinguiabed  men, 
who,  through  life,  retained  for  him  seDtiznenUi  of  afiection  and  attachment.  HaTinc  prepared  him- 
self for  tiie  profession  of  law,  be  began  the  practice  of  it  in  Biddeford,  Maine,  and  was  for  many 
years  a  popular  and  successful  advocate  in  all  the  counties,  in  that  district,  in  which  terms  of  the 
supreme  Judicial  court  were  established.  He  had,  says  his  biographer,  great  acuteness  of  mind, 
much  law  learning,  and  was  able  to  bring  to  bis  aid,  u  argament,  more  general  knowledge  on  sci- 
entific subjects,  than  any  of  his  competuors.  Before  the  adoption  of  the  federal  constitution,  1m 
was  chosen,  by  the  Massachusetts  Legislature,  a  delegate  to  congress,  and  afterwards  was  succes- 
sively elected,  by  the  people,  a  member  of  that  honorable  body,  until  1801,  when  be  resigned  bis 
seat,  and  accepted  the  appointment  of  an  associate  Justice  of  the  supreme  Judicial  court  ofMassa- 
chlisetts,  where  he  remained  for  more  than  twenty  years.  While  in  congress,  Judge  Thaelier  was 
by  no  means  an  undlstinguislied  member.  The  debates  of  that  period  will  show  that  be  look  an 
active  nart  in  all  the  important  concerns  of  the  time,  and  his  speeches  will  be  fbund  to  contain,  in 
the  miast  of  (hequent  irony,  and  soroetipies  sharp  satire,  much  useful  Information,  and  sound  aigu» 
ment.  His  opponents  often  cowered  Under  the  lashes  of  wit  and  ridicule,  which  he  bestowed 
upon  what  he  thought  was  hollow  -pretence  of  patriotism  ;  but  such  was  the  universal  opinion  of 
the  goodness  of  his  hearty  and  the  honesty  of  his  views,  that  no  one  felt  any  anger  or  rMentment, 
except  in  one  memorable  instance,  in  which  his  independent  and  manly  oond\ict,did  more  towards 
bringing  the  custom  of  duelling  into  contempt,  than  any  thing  which  has  occurred  in  congrssa 
before,  or  since.  He  refbsed  to  fight,  and,  instead  of  sinking  in  the  opinion  even  of  fighting  men, 
overwhelmed  his  antagonist  with  confusion.  On  the  bench  of  the  supreme  court,  Judge  Tnacber 
was  a  (kithfttl  and  upright  nuhlic  servant.  His  mind  was  well  storml  with  legal  principles,  and 
his  strong  memory  enuiled  him  to  apply  them  to  the  question  which  occurred,  with  great  facility. 
His  associates  upon  the  bench  have  been  often  beard  to  say,  that  In  tbelr  consultations  upon  cases 
argued,  bis  discriminating  power,  sound  technical  knowledge,  and  recollection  of  old  cases,  not 
reported,  have  been  invaluable  to  them.  His  integrity,  independence,  luipartialttv,  and  firmness, 
have  been  surpaned  by  none,  who  have  adorned  the  seat  of  Justice.  But  it  is  in  private  life,  among 
bis  friends,  and  in  bis  family,  that  we  are  to  look  for  those  virtues  or  blemishes,  which  exhibit  the 
real  features  of  moral  beauty,  or  deformity,  that  make  ap  the  character  of  man.  His  heart  was 
most  disinterpstedly  benevolent  and  kind :  all  human  bemgs  were  bis  friends  and  brothers.  He 
either  could  not  see  (kults,  or  he  would  not  acknowledge  them.  Even  the  poor  criminsi.  at  the 
bor,  bad  sometimes  more  of  his 'compassion  than  suited  the  stem  demand  of  Justice.  He  bad  a 
vein  of  wit  and  humor,  which  irresistibly  propelled  him  to  put  into  ludicrous  shapes,  the  argu- 
ments and  opinions  of  those,  with  whom  he  entered  into  the  war  of  words :  but  his  heart  never 
Cook  side  in  the  struggle,  and  the  first  appearance  of  wounded  feelings,  woola  blunt  his  weapons, 
and  make  him  give  the  Oeld  to  his  adversary.  In  his  domestice  relations,  he  had  no  fiiult,  unless 
an  excess  of  kindness  and  indulgence  be  one,  He  lived  a  life  of  patriarchal  simplicity.  Sor- 
tounded  by  his  sons  and  his  daughters,  and  their  children,  and  sharing  the.  government  of  his 
family  upon  equal  terms,  with  a  most  exemplary  and  excellent  wife,  his  bumble  dwelling  was  tUe 
abode  of  pear«,  love  and  benevolence.  It  was  also  the  scene  of  the  most  unlimited,  fiugal  hospi- 
tality, where  every  human  fiice  was  received  with  welcome.  Judge  Thacher  Was  a  man  of  great 
and  various  reading,  and  was  particularly  versed  in  the  theological  and  polemic  controversy.  This 
was  frequently  the  subject  of  his  conversation  and  writings^  and  his  particular  friends  know  that 
be  was  a  sincere  believer  in  the  great  doctrines  of  Christianity — in  immortality  brought  to  light  1^ 
Jesus  Christ — in  a  future  state  of  retribution.  He  laughed  at  the  disputes,  which  prevail  In  the 
Christian  church,  and  perbaoa  had  some  peculiar  notions  *,  but  he  was  a  Christian.  It  is  enough  to 
■ay  that  he  was  a  member  of  a  Christian  church ;  for  no  panicle  of  hypocrisy  entered  into  his  com- 
position. He  was  a  praetiedl  Chrueum,  and  his  whole  lire  would  bare  to  be  tested  by  the  gospel,  as 
much  as  the  life  of  any  who  have  doubted  bis  faith.  His  life  has  been  a  happy  one.  He  wanted 
nothing  but  comfort,  friends,  and  family  love,  and  he  was  rich  in  all  these.  He  npver  aimed  at 
accumulating  property.  He  has  lived  for  otbeis,  more  than  for  himself.  He  died  in  the  bumble 
cottage  endeared  to  him  by  forty  years*  familiarity,  where  every  thing  was  the  work  of  his  own 
hands,  with  the  wifb  of  his  youth  to  soothe  his  last  moments,  and  his  numerous  children  to  receive 
his  parting  blessing.  He  has  departed  in  peace  with  the  world,  leaving  no  enemv  behind  him,  and 
many  friends  who  dwell  upon  his  memory  with  afl^ection  and  delight.  Eccentricities  he  had.  it  Is 
true ;  but  they  were  innocent,  sportive,  and  amusing.  No  one  who.  had  occasion  to  consult  his 
heart,  ever  found  that  erring  or  trifling  ;  and  it  may  be  added,  that  no  man  lives,  who,  with  audi 
narrow  means,  has  bestowed  more  upon  the  unfurtunate.*' 

If  on  any  subject  Judge  Thacher  devoted  himself  with  enthusiastic 
ardor,  it  was  that  of  tracing  the  genealogy  of  his  ancestry,  from  the 
earliest  period  of  their  emigration  to  this  country.  No  man  could 
delight  more  in  the  contemplation  of  the  characters,  and  pecular  cir- 
cumstances of  his  progenitors.  He  had,  with  the  most  indefatigable 
industry,  collected  materials  and  formed  a  correct  genealogical  tree, 
with  all  its  collateral  expanding  branches,  from  the  original  stock ; 
the  first  Anthony  Thacher  having  acquired  a  perfect  knowledge  of 
every  family,  and  every  individual,  bearing  the  name  down  to  the  year 
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1816 ;  and  I  have  availed  myself  of  his  collection  in  composing  the 
present  sketches. 

Thouas  Thagrer,  brother  to  the  Judge,  and  youngest  of  eleven 
children,  was  born  January  20,  1757.  He  was  a  man  of  great  useiul- 
ness  in  his  native  town  of  Yarmouth.  He  was  colonel  of  a  militia  regi- 
ment, and  employed  in  various  public  services,  in  which  he  acquitted 
himself  with  fidelity  and  honor.  In  nothing,  perhaps,  was  he  more 
useful  to  the  town,  than  in  teaching  a  school, — in  which  laborious  and 
important  employment  he  spent  a  great  part  of  his  life.  He  possessed 
himself  of  a  correct  genealogical  list  of  the  descendants  of  Anthony 
Thaeher,  was  strongly  attached  to  the  name,  and  never  discredited  the 
character  of  the  family.  Col.  Thaeher  married  Mary  Churchill,  of 
Barnstable.  He  departed  this  life  February  24,  1806,  in  the  fiftieth 
year  of  his  age,  leaving  sons  and  daughters. 

4th  and  5th  Generations,  David  Teacher  was  the  second  son 
of  Jndah  Thaeher,  Esq.  the  grandson  of  Col.  John  Thaeher,  and  the 
great-grandson  of  Anthony.  He  inherited  and  lived  on  the  place  of 
his  fathers.  He  was  a  representative  for  thirty,  and  senator  for  several 
years,  in  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts,  and  was  often  employed 
on  committees,  when  maturity  of  judgement  and  experience,  gained  by 
a  careful  attention  to  the  interest  of  the  commonwealth  were  particu- 
larly required.  This  gentleman  was  distinguished  by  talents  of  the 
solid,  judicious  and  useful,  rather  than  the  brilliant  and  showy  kind. 
He  held,  during  the  great  part  of  his  life,  various  offices,  in  town  and 
country.  He  was  one  of  the  committee  of  safety,  in  time  of  the  revo- 
lutionary war,  and  for  fifteen  years  was  one  of  the  judges  of  the  court 
of  common  pleas,  for  the  county  of  Barnstable.  He  was  also  a  mem- 
ber of  the  conventions,  for  forming  and  adopting  the  state  and  federal 
constitutions.  The  place  of  his  residence  and  death  was  Yarmouth, 
county  of  Barnstable,  where  is  a  monumental  istone  consecrated ''  To  the 
memory  of  the  Hon.  David  Thaeher,  Esq.  who  having  served  his  gen- 
eration in  many  important  public  stations,  with  honor  and  fidelity,  died 
November  9,  1801,  aged  72.  By  a  constant  practice  of  the  social 
virtues,  he  rendered  himself  greatly  beloved  and  respected,  in  the  vari- 
ous walks  of  domestic  life.  Reader,  wouldst  thou  be  honored  in  life, 
and  lamented  in  death,  go  and  do  likewise.  Also,  erected  to  the  mem- 
ory of  Mrs.  Abigail  Thaeher,  widow  of  the  Hon.  David  Thaeher,  Esq. 
who  died  April  25,  1803,  aged  76.  She  was  justly  esteemed  as  a 
Christian  and  a  friend." 

4th  and  5th  Generations,  John  Thacher,  Lot  Thagher,  Roland 
Thacher.  These  were  sons  of  the  Hon.  John  Thaeher  and  Desire 
Dimmock  of  Barnstable.  Lot  died  before  his  father.  Roland  was  ed- 
ucated for  the  ministry,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1733. 
He  was  the  first  pastor  of  the  church  and  society  at  Wareham,  where 
he  was  ordained  in  1740,  and  died  greatly  beloved  and  respected  in 
1773,  aged  over  sixty  years,  leaving  a  numerous  family.  Two  of  his 
sons  removed  to  Lee,  in  the  county  of  Berkshire,  where  they  died  ;  and 
Lot,  the  other  son,  resided  in  Rochester,  county  of  Plymouth,  where 
he  died  in  1833, 

John  Thacher  being  the  oldest,  inherited  and  resided  on  the  home- 
stead at  Barnstable.  He  was  a  mechanic  and  agriculturalist,  and 
sustained  an  unblemished  reputation,  being  strictly  religious  in  prin-- 
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ciple  and  practice.  He  died  in  September,  1785,  aged  eighty-one 
years,  leaving  three  sons  and  seven  daughters.  Jethro,  the  oldest  son, 
died  at  Lee,  in  the  county  of  Berkshire,  in  1836.  John  died  at  Barn- 
stable^ July  4, 1833.  James,  the  youngest  son,  born  February  14, 1754^ 
still  survives,  and  is  the  writer  of  these  memoirs. 

My  father's  house  was  emphatically  a  house  of  prayer,  and  the  same 
devotedness  to  the  service  of  God,  that  shone  so  conspicuously  in  the 
families  of  his  predecessors,  and  the  example  and  instruction  which  I 
there  received,  will  never  be  obliterated  from  my  mind.  In  my  juvenile 
days,  unfortunately,  the  deficiency  of  schools  and  my  father's  pecuniary 
condition  were  such,  that  I  was  deprived  of  the  proper  means  of  in- 
struction, and  having  no  pretensions  to  precocity  of  genius,  I  was  left 
to  my  own  feeble  powers  of  intellect  for  self-education  at  a  future  day. 
Having  devoted  a  few  years  tQ  the  study  of  medicine,  under  the  direction 
of  my  patron,  Dr.  Abner  Hersey,  of  Barnstable,  and  having  imbibed  a 
good  share  of  the  pure  principles  of  the  whigs  and  patriots  of  the  day, 
I  resolved  to  test  my  courage  in  the  great  '*  rebellion''  of  1775.  In  this 
service  I  continued  seven  years  and  a  half,  and  participated  in  the  glori- 
ous consummation  of  Independence.  Since  that  period,  about  half  a  cen- 
tury has  been  devoted  to  the  practice  of  medicine,  no  less  laborious  both 
to  body  and  mind  than  that  of  my  military  career.  It  is  through  the  favor 
of  the  Power  from  on  high  that  I  am  yet  among  the  living,  a  monu- 
ment of  a  hoary  head,  crowned  with  innumerable,  undeserved  blessings. 
While  I  yet  live,  let  me  not  live  in  vain.  But  God  forbid  that  I  should 
ever  totter  under  the  painful  apprehension  of  witnessing  my  country's 
ruin.  I  have  a  recollection  of  days  fraught  with  wondrous  things  and 
wondrous  results;  but  the  things  of  the  present  day  are  no  less  won- 
drous. I  have  seen  our  precious  liberties  and  freedom  wrested  from 
the  hands  of  the  oppressors,  by  the  immense  sacrifice  of  lives,  of  treas- 
ure, of  perils,  and  of  sufferings.  How  many  have  I  seen,  at  the  h6ur 
of  death,  exclaiming — ''  I  die  for  my  country  T*  I  now  see  the  fair 
heritage  of  our  fathers  in  imminent  danger  of  being  sacrificed  at  the 
shrine  of  a  reckless  sordid  spirit  of  party  interest  I  have  seen  public 
ofiices  courting  competent  men  to  fill  them,  and  I  have  seen  them  filled 
by  men,  who,  with  a  religious  conscientiousness,  acquitted  themselves  of 
duty.  But  this  seems  already  to  be  antiquated  morality ;  for  I  now  see 
unworthy,  incompetent  men,  seeking  and  laying  claim  to  public  offices, 
as  a  reward  for  desecration  and  unfaithfulness.  My  feUow-citizens — 
I  have  seen  the  days  that  tried  men's  souls,  I  claim  the  privilege  of 
age  to  forewarn  you,  that,  unless  you  view  your  elective  franchise  in  a 
light  more  precious  than  heretofore,  ere  long  you  will  have  no  office  to 
bestow ;  all  will  be  anarchy  and  confusion,  ruin  apd  despair.  O  1  how 
great  would  be  my  cbnsolation,  could  my  benediction  avail  for  the 
melioration  of  my  beloved  country's  welfare  !         James  Thacher. 

Plymouth^  Mass.  June,  1834. 

[The  writer  of  the  preeeding  Memoir  ia  fkTorably  known  to  the  pablfc  by  his  Jl/iZttory  JowhiaZ. 
comprising  a  mass  of  interesting  tkcts,  connected  with  the  History  of  onr  RoFolutionary  Wal^and 
his  Medici  Biography,  He  has  also,  at  various  times,  contributed  essays,  memoirs,  &c.  tA  the 
newspapers  and  other  periodical  publications.  Presuming  that  the  readers  of  the  Majtazine  will 
be  gratifiad  to  see  a  portrait  ofa  man  so  well  known  and  so  highly  respected,  we  have  procured  a 
likeness,  which  accompanies  this  memoir.  They  will  also  regret,  with  us,  that  the  amiable 
writer  sbnuld  have  been  prevented,  by  any  scrupulous  regard  to  delicacy,  from  enriching  th» 
article  with  a  more  copioua  sketch  of  his  own  eventftil  life.    Editob.] 
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Bt  a  writer,  whose  philosophy  was  equaled  only  by  his  poetry,  and  who  was 
illustrious  in  both,  it  is  declarea,  thai 

•i spite  ofpride,  in  erring  reason**  spite, 

One  tcvili  is  eleor,— wbsMver  Is  is  rigbt." 

This  well-known  and  ofl-recited  couplet  constitutes,  in  its  spirit  and  meaning, 
the  theme  on  which  I  purpose  to  make  a  few  observations.  It  is  a  succinct  com- 
ment on  what  has  been  well  denominated  the  harmonies  of  nature  ;  that  prevailing 
aptitude  between  the  various  works  of  creation,  which  holds  them  in  practical 
accordance  with  each  other,  and  produces  the  grand  result  termed  optimism.  To 
this  word  a  twofold  interpretation  has  been  affixed.  By  some  philosophers,  it  has 
been  made  to  express  the  best  system  and  condition  of  things  that  the  Deity  is 
able  to  produce ;  by  others,  the  perfection  of  the  present  system  according  to  its 
ipade,  without  saying  whether,  as  a  whole,  it  might  or  might  not  have  beea 
formed  on  a  higher  model.  The  difference  between  these  two  views  of  the  sub- 
ject is  not  BO  essential  as  to  render  it  imperative  on  me  to  express  a  preference  of 
either  over  the  other.  I  therefore  decline  doing  so.  Both  parties,  concerned  in 
the  inquiry,  concur  in  the  belief,  that,  in  its  totality,  creation  is  balanced  as  it 
ought  to  M ;  that  it  is,  in  all  respects,  fitted  to  itself;  that  there  is  not,  in  the 
QBlire  machine,  a  faulty  pin  or  pivot,  axle  or  wheel ;  that,  therefore,  no  portion  of 
it  could  be  revolutioniaea,  without  producing  discord,  and  marring  its  operations ; 
and  that,  to  this,  man  does  not  constitute  an  exception,  but  is  as  well  suited  te 
his  sphere,  as  any  other  subject  of  the  animal  kingdom  is  to  that  in  which  it 
moves. 

In  the  remarks  I  have  to  offer  on  this  form  of  belief,  it  will  be  perceived,  that  I 
am  a  proselyte  to  it ;  that  I  consider  it  not  only  alone  consistent  with  truth,  but 
alone  compatible  with  sentiments  of  becoming  regard  toward  the  author  of  na- 
ture ;  that  in  fact  it  constitutes  an  essential  element  of  religion,  as  inculcated  bv 
the  structure  and  economy  of  the  universe— by  all  we  see,  all  we  know,  and  all 
we  can  imagine  of  creation  and  its  God.  Nor  was  my  adoptioa  of  it,  in  strict 
language,  a  voluntary  act.  I  was  not  at  liberty  to  perform  or  decline  it  at  option. 
Evidence  from  every  quarter,  collected  by  observation  and  matured  by  reflection, 
pressed  on  me  with  a  force,  which  I  could  not  resist,  and  compelled  me  to  adopt 
It.  The  term  '*  compelled"  is  here  employed  neither  figuratively  nor  inadvert- 
ently, but  intentionally  and  in  its  literal  meaning. 

As  relates  to  the  adoption  of  opinions,  the  laws  of  mind  are  as  fixed  and  com- 
pulsory as  those  of  matter.  Being  equally  under  the  authority  of  nature,  they 
are  executed  by  her- with  no  less  strictness,  and  must  be  obeyed.  This  sentiment 
is  not  at  war  with  a  belief  in  the  freedom  of  the  will.  There  are  involuntary 
actions  of  mind  as  well  as  of  body — actions,  I  mean,  which  we  perform  in  obedi- 
ence to  motives  not  to  be  resisted.  We  are  at  perfect  liberty  to  examine  any 
given  subject,  or  to  decline  it,  -at  pleasure.  So  far  we  are  free  agents.  •  But, 
sing  engaged  .in  the  examination,  if  evidence  be  fairly  presented  to  us,  and  our 
min&  are  sound,  and  unbiased  by  sinister  influence,  we  are  driven  into  a  con- 
clusion, whether  it  be  agreeable  to  us  or  not.  Under  such  circumstances  we  can 
no  more  choose  whether  to  believe,  disbelieve,  or  suspend  our  opinion,  than  we 
can  whether  we  shall  fall  downward  or  rise  upward,  by  the  principle  of  gravita- 
tion, when  that,  which  supports,  is  suddenly  withdrawn ;  no  more  than  we  can, 
whether  we  shall  feel  pain  or  pleasure,  or  not  feel  at  all,  when  our  flesh  is  lacer- 
ated, or  an  ignited  body  is  applied  to  our  skin.  Hence  no  man,  who  faithfully 
and  industriously  inquires,  and  avails  himself  of  every  accessible  source  of  in- 
formatioA.  is  morally  responsible  for  the  opinion  he  forms,  whether  it  be  true  or 
false^.vfflP  may  be  unfortunate  in  it,  but  not  culpable.  He  forms  it  of  neces- 
si^Huid  is  no  more  blame-worthy  on  account  of  it,  than  he  is  on  account  of 
his  complexion  or  figure.  Over  a  sound  and  we  11 -disciplined  mind,  evidence 
is  as  controling  and  imperative,  as  are  the  hiws  of  gravitation  ever  ponderous 
bodies. 

It  might  perhaps  be  perceived,  without  any  acknowledgement  of  mine  to  that 
effect,  that  I  not  only  attach  some  importance  to  these  remarks,  as  expressing  a 
general  truth,  but  that  1  feel  at  present  a  personal  interest  in  them.    In  the  c»- 
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oacity  of  a  itranger,  I  am  addressioip  an  aadieoce,*  to  whose  good  opinion  I  am 
far  from  beinff  indifferent ;  more  especially  as  relates  to  my  moral  character. 
That  many  will  deem  some  of  the  sentiments,  I  am  about  to  deliveri  unfounded, 
I  can  scarcely  doubt.  But  that  does  not  disquiet  me.  To  err  is  human ;  and  it 
does  not  mortify  me  to  confess,  that,  in  that  respect,  1  have  my  full  share  of  con- 
formity to  my  race.  I  trust,  however,  that  a  spirit  of  enlightened  liberality  will 
prevent  the  charge  from  extending  any  further ;  and  that  my  supposed  errors 
will  not  be  visited  on  me  as  actual  faults.  Whether  right  or  wrong,  the  views  I 
■hall  deliver  have  not  been  hastily  formed.  They  are  as  mature  as  time  and  in- 
dustry, with  such  powers  as  1  possess,  have  enabled  me  to  render  them.  The  sub- 
ject of  them  has  often  and  intensely  occupied  me  by  day,  when  some  who  may 
probablv  censure  me  for  them  were  pursuing  their  amusements,  and  by  night 
when  they  were  unconsciously  pressing  their  pillows.  Perhaps,  therefore,  truth 
might  justify  me  in  alleging,  that  they  have  as  little  ground  to  blame  me  for  differ- 
ing in  opinion  from  them,  as  1  have  to  blame  them  for  differing  from  me.  And  I 
am  not  so  illiberal  as  to  prefer  any  accusation  against  them  on  that  score.  I  shall 
close  these  observations  by  adding,  that  my  purpose  is  to  treat  the  subject  under 
examination  as  a  matter  of  philosophy  only,  leaving  to  the  consideration  of  others 
whatever  connexion  it  may  have  with  theology.  And  now  to  return  from  this 
digression,  under  an  engagement  not  again  to  wander  from  my  theme. 

I  have  professed  myself  an  optimist.  Hence,  according  to  the  exposition  al- 
ready given,  my  belief  is,  that  all  things  are  as  they  ought  to  be  ;  that  creation  is 
throughout  in  harmony  with  itself;  that  it  presents  a  soheme  of  universal  adap- 
tation ;  and  that,  therefore,  if  one  part  of  it  is  wrong,  it  is  -all  wrong.  And  I  re- 
peat, that  this  creed  is  forced  on  me,  and  riveted  in  my  mind,  by  a  power  of 
evideiice,  which  1  can  no  more  resist,  than  I  shall  be  able  to  break  the  grasp  of 
death,  when  he  shall  have  received  his  commission  to  lay  his  hand  on  me.  A  few 
of  the  reasons  which  have  led  to  these  views  I  shall  briefly  specify.  A  detail  of 
the  whole  of  them  would  fill  volumes.  In  the  language  of^  the  schools,  my  matter 
of  argument  shall  be  drawn  a  priori  and  a  posteriori. 

To  begin  with  the  former.  I  believe  in  the  existence  of  a  Great  First  Cause, 
who  is  eternal  in  being,  and  infinite  in  wisdom,  goodness,  and  power.  Nor  is  he 
less  so  in  justice,  mercy,  and  his  other  attributes,  i  believe  him  to  have  been  the 
creator  and  the  arranger  of  the  universe.  He  not  only  called  it  into  being;  he 
placed  it  in  order,  and  laid  it  in  subjection  to  the  laws  which  govern  it;  and  in 
obedience  to  those  laws  was  every  subsequent  event  to  occur.  This  view  of  the 
subject  appears,  I  think,  to  give  the  best  interpretation  to  that  beautiful  text  of 
Scripture,  setting  forth,  that  not  even  a  sparrow  can  fall  to  the  ground  without 
his  notice,  or  in  contravention  of  his  purpose.  Tet,  according  to  the  prerailinf 
hypothesis  on  the  subject,  thousands  of  events  in  direct  opposition  to  his  will 
(wnich  is  his  law)  are  occurring  ever}^  moment ;  and  he-  is  obliged  to  be  con- 
stantly repairing,  by  special  interposition,  something  which  he  has  previously 
allowed  to  ffo  wrong,  either  intentionally,  accidentally,  by  neglect,  or  from  a 
want  of  wisdom  or  power  to  prevent  it.  Tne  soundness  of  the  positions  here  laid 
down  will  not  be  controverted.  Let  us  advert,  then,  for  a  moment,  to  their 
necessary  consequences. 

Is  the  Deity  eternal  in  existence ;  was  he  anterior  to  all  other  existences,  and 
did  all  others  necessarily  proceed  from  him?  then  is  be  literally  the  parent  of  all 
things,  whether  we  denominate  them  good  or  bad.  But  he  could  not  produce 
beings  in  direct  opposition  to  his  own  nature,  and  in  active  hostility  with  nis  own 
views.  For  perfection  thus  to  produce,  imperfection  is  impossible.  Good  and 
evil,  each  being  positive  and  exclusive,  cannot  stand  related  to  each  other,  as 

Eurent  and  offspring.    An  assertion  to  that  effect  would  be  self-contradictory, 
et  this  point  be  examined  more  closely  and  analytically. 

Was  the  Deity,  in  the  morning  of  creation,  as  he  is  now,  infinite  in  goodness 
and  purity.'  From  a  necessity  arising  out  of  his  own  nature,  he  wished  for  a 
creation  free  from  blemish.  None  other  could  be  acceptable  to  him  of  worthy 
of  him.  An  intention  to  produce  one  marked  with  imperfection,  would  have 
testified  conclusively  to  his  own  imperfection.  I  mean  his  imperfection  in  mon^s. 
Was  he,  as  he  is  now,  infinite  in  knowledge  and  wisdom  ?  He  comprehended,  of 
course,  every  thing  requisite  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  desire.     Was  he,  as 

*  This  aiticle  was  prepared  and  delivered,  by  Invitation,  as  a  public  addneu,  in  a  place  where 
the  author  was  a  stranger;  and  it  is  not  deemed  neceasary  to  alter  the  language.  There  is  even 
some  fitness  in  it  to  the  present  occasion,  the  author  being  also  a  itranger  to  the  readers  of  the 
New-Esgland  Magazine,  whose  good  opinion  would  be  gtatuying  to  him. 
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be  IS  now,  infinite  in  power  ?  He  wae  perfectly  competent  to  the  execution  of 
ill!  design.  Creation,  then,  mast  have  been  oriffinalljr  perfect,  and  in  complete 
accordance  with  the  wishes  of  its  author.  This,  no  one  will  venture  to  deny. 
£ach  part  of  it  was  in  harmony  with  every  other  part,  and  obedient  to  the  whole ; 
«nd  the  whole  was  obedient  to  the  God  that  made  it  There  was  in  it  no  defect 
«ny  more  than  in  himself;  nor  could  any  power  but  his  own  produce  one.  But 
<o  allege  that  he,  of  hie  own  accord,  and  in  oppoeition  to  his  own  moral  nature, 
which  consists  in  perfect  goodness,  holinoss,  truth,  and  unchangeableness  of  pur^ 
poae,  would  capriciously  and  causelessly  mar  his  own  work,  would  be  a  charge 
against  him,  marked  alike  with  presumption  and  absurdity.  It  would  be  to  assert 
the  production  of  an  effect,  not  only  without  a  cause,  but  in  direct  opposition  to 
«Tery  existing  cause.  Between  every  effect  and  its  cause  there  prevails,  of 
necessitv,  a  native  affinity.  In  ether  Words,  every  thing  produces  in  its  own  like- 
ness. Good  directly  produces  good.  When  associateiT  with*  and  aided  by  com- 
petent wisdom  and  power,  it  is  impossible  for  it  to  produce  evil.  From  what 
aouree  then  can  eril  proceed  ?  From  evil  alone ;  or  from  some  Sort  of  imperfec- 
tion, which  is  itself  Tirtoally  an  evil,  in  the  commencement  of  duration,  before 
the  work  of  creation  be^n,  when  the  Deity  dwelt  in  immensity  alone,  no  evil 
existed,  either  in  act  or  intention,  ^he  Deitj  himself  was  all  in  all ;  and  he  was 
nil  perfection.  How  then  could  evil  gain  an  existence  P  The  answer  is  plain. 
It  could  not  gain  it  at  all,  except  tliroogh  the  paradox  of  an  effect  without  a 
cause  ;  or,  what  is  still  worse,  an  effect  in  opposition  to  all  existing  causes. 

Shall  I  be  told  that  the  DeiU  permiUed  evil,  but  did  not  produce  it?  I  reply, 
that,  admitting  the  existence  of  evil,  he,  being  the  autlior  of  all  things,  created 
that  whieh  did  produce  it,  and  hence  indirectly  produced  it  himself,  having  the 
power  to  prevent  it.  In  the  strictest  sense  of  the  term,  therefore,  by  permitting 
it,  he  was  accessary  to  it  By  acting  in  such  a  way,  man  not  only  incurs  blame, 
but  subjects  himself  to  punishment  One  individual  sees  another  about  to  com^ 
fnit  murder,  or  any  other  act  of  felony,  and  having  the  power  to  prevent  him, 
declines  to  do  so.  He  always  shares  the  guilt,  and,  if  strictly  dealt  with,  the 
penalty  also.  Such,  if  I  mistake  not,  is  both  the  law  and  the  practice.  Let  no 
mortal,  then,  charge  on  the  Deity  that,  which  would  stamp  himself  as  a  felon. 

If,  then,  positive  evil  does  exist,  the  Creator  of  all  things  is  as  certainly  the 
author  of  it,  directly  or  indirectly,  as  he  is  of  positive  good.  The  case  is  not  in 
the  slightest  degree  altered  by  alleging,  that  he  made  men  and  angels  free  agents, 
and  that  they  perpetrated  evil  of  their  own  accord.  When  he  gave  them  their 
freedom  he  ^ve  them  also  their  propensities ;  for  they  could  no  more  create 
their  propensities  than  they  could  create  themselvea  His  perfect  foreknowledge^ 
therefore,  apprixed  him  of  the  result.  He  knew  that,  with  the  power  and  dispo- 
sition he  hsd  imparted  to  them,  they  would  do  mischief.  Yet  he  permitted  them 
to  proceed  to  the  consummation  of  their  purposes.  This  was  worse  than  mere 
connivance  at  eyil.  To  bestow  both  the  power  and  disposition  to  crime,  and  then 
to  conniye  at  the  commission  of  it,  is  to  be  its  real  author.  It  is  to  place  the 
dagger  in  the  assassin's  hand,  encourage  him  to  use  it,  and  invigorate  his  arm 
when  he  strikes  the  blow. 

This  picture  of  enormity,  offensive  as  it  is,  is  not  so  dark  as  that,  which  is 
affixed  on  the  Deity,  in  the  usual  delineation  of  his  character.  He  is  charged 
with  having  created  man,  and  bestowed  on  him  propensities,  which  he  knew 
would  hurry  him  into  vice.  He  then  forbade  him,  under  the  most  grievous 
penalty,  to  commit  a  crime,  which  it  was  confidently  known  to  him  he  footdd 
commit,  in  obedience  to  an  inclination  which  he  had  himself  implanted  in  him, 
as  a  part  of  his  constitution.  Nor  did  this  prohibitory  command  communicate  to 
him  any  countervailing  inclination.  It  was  arbitrary,  and  in  opposition  to  a  prin- 
ciple of  his  nature.  The  act  of  disobedience  being  committed,  the  Deity,  offended 
at  the  issue  of  his  own  arrangement,  inflicted  punishment.  Such  is  the  repre- 
sentation given  of  the  Ruler  of  the  universe,  whose  nature  is  perfect.  Comment 
is  needless.  The  following  case  is  analogous,  though  much  weaker.  A  father 
trains  his  son  to  vicious  practices.  He  then  sternly  forbids  him  to  commit  a 
crime,  for  which  he  has  cultivated  in  him  a  propensity,  until  it  has  become  irre- 
sistible.   The -youth  disobeys,  and  suffers  death  by  his  father's  command  \ 

Another  view,  somewhat  different,  which  is  at  times  presented,  respecting  this 
same  point,  is,  that  all  things  were  created  in  perfection ;  but  that  they  silerwards 
degenerated  and  ran  into  evil.  This  proposition  refutes  itself.  Had  they  been 
mwie  perfect,  and  placed  under  laws  equally  perfect,  and  in  due  accordance  with 
them,  they  could  not  have  degenerated.  The  very  process  of  degeneracy  bespeaks 
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impeifeetion.    To  prononnce  any  thing  perfect,  and  yet  liable  to  deterionte,  ia  to 

aaMit  a  contradiction. 

Shall  I  be  told  that  I  am  treatinff  of  mjrateriea.  which  the  hunian  intellect  can- 
not comprehend,  and  of  aacred  thinga,  which  ooght  not  to  be  familiarly  approached 
and  handled  ?  I  reply,  that  this  ia  an  attempt  to  evade  the  qaeetion,  and  topretent 
iu<iuiry.  Were  I  to  add,  that  auch  an  effort  indicalea,  in  thoee  who  make  it,  aome 
donbt  of  the  aoundneaa  of  their  doctrine,  1  woold  not  aay  more  than  oircumatanoea 
jaatify.  Truth  aoUcita  acruUny,  at  the  aame  time  tbiat  it  defiea  it«  Conaciona 
error  alone  ahrinka  from  inveatigation.  I  am  not  apeaking  of  myiteriea,  bat  of 
the  obvioua  relation  of  caoae  and  effect ;  ao  obviooa,  indeed,  that  no  one  who  will 
carefully  examine  the  subject  can  fail  to  perceive  it.  Nor  ia  any  thing  too  aacred 
to  be  made  a  theme  of  inquiry.  The  touch  of  the  reaaoning  facnltiea  m  man  deee- 
crates  nothin^p.  The  admonition,  '*  approach  not,  lest  you  tread  on  aacred  grovnd," 
18  too  often  given  from  unworthy  motivea,  and  for  unholy  purpoeea.  It  ia  not  half  a 
century  since  it  waa  given  in  every  |>art  of  Europe,  a^ainat  inquiring  into  the 
''  divine  right"  of  kings  to  enslave  their  aul^ecta ;  and  m  many  paita  it  ia  given 
ao  still.  In  the  eye  of  the  church,  the  inquiry  is  unholy ;  and  in  that  of  the  atate, 
criminal.  With  the  latter,  the  man  who  practicea  it,  does  ao  at  the  hanrd  or 
loaing  hia  head ;  with  the  former,  of  forfeiting  hia  aalvation.  But,  wherever  light 
and  reason  prevail,  all  auch  warnings  are  diaregarded  >  and  thoee  who  repreeent 
any  thing  aa  too  aacred  to  be  examined,  are  conaidered  under  the  influence  of 
superstition,  personal  interest,  or  hypocrisy.  Serioua  apprehenaiona  are  enter* 
tained  that  those  who  wear  the  mitre  and  the  gown  continue  to  urge  the  admonition 
now,  from  the  same  motive  with  those  who  swav  the  sceptre— to  fwrpetnate  their 
own  power.  But,  be  the  motive  what  it  may,  the  practice  ia  injuriona,  and  onghit 
to  be  abolished.  It  puts  fetters  on  the  human  mind,  narrowa  ita  range  of  actioo, 
plays  the  unrelenting  tyrant  over  it,  and  enfeebles  its  powers.  The  consequence 
IS  the  perpetuation  of  ignorance,  credulity,  and  prejudice. 

In  the  preceding  chain  of  reasoning,  it  has  not  been  my  intention  to  clothe  a 
paradox  in  the  garb  of  seeming  truth.  I  disclaim  now  and  fbrever  all  connexion 
with  premediti£ed  aophistry,  and  every  form  of  diaingennouaneaa.  My  only 
object  has  been  to  exhibit  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  eaaential  and  eternal  relaUon 
between  cause  and  effect;  in  other  words,  to  sustain  truth,  the  only  end  at  which 
I  ever  aim.  If  I  have  erred,  a  frank  and  manly  exposition  of  my  errora  will  be 
gratifying  to  me ;  because  it  will  instruct  myself  aa  well  aa  othera.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  1  have  been  successful  in  my  eflfort,  it  clearly  followa,that  all  things  are 
as  they  ought  to  be,  and  aa  they  were  originally  intended  to  be ;  and  that  poaitivb 
evil  ia  but  a  name ;  in  the  worda  of  the  poet,  that  **  all  partial  evil  ia  univ 
good." 

I  shall  now  present  a  brief  view  of  some  of  the  evidence  belonging  to  the 
ond  division  or  my  subject ;  that,  I  mean,  derived  a  potUriari  ;  or,  in  simpler  lan- 

guage,  which  is  furnished  by  observation.  In  this  part  of  my  taak,  I  encounter 
ut  one  obatacle.  The  body  of  testimony  which  preaents  itaelf  ia  ao  great,  and 
all  ao  excellent,  that  1  find  it  extremely  difficult  to  aelect.  Natme  is  replete  with 
it.  It  forms  a  constellation  of  truths  so  bright  and  forcible,  aa  to  produce  convic- 
tion in  all  who  examine  them  without  prejudice,  and  with  the  attention  they 
deaerve. 

Look  around  on  creation,  aa  far  aa  mortal  ken  can  reach,  or  the  moat  minute 
investigation  penetrate  ;  from  worlda  to  atoms,  and  through  all  living  and  dead 
matter ;  and  nothing  ia  discovered  but  one  universal  scheme  of  aptitude.  The 
more  .rigorously  that  scheme  is  scrutinized,  the  moje  perfect  it  is  found  to  be,  and 
the  more  deep  and  permanent  is  the  admiration  it  excites.  There  exists  nothing 
inappropriate  to  the  place  it  occupies ;  nothing  can-  be  indicated  redundant  or 
wanting ;  nor  can  any  change  be  imagined  in  a  aingle  article  that  would  not  be  for 
the  worse. 

Would  yon  change  the  figure  of  suns  and  planeta  that  are  acattered  through 
apace  ?  It  ia  clearly  demonstrable,  that  nothing  but  spheres  would  answer  the 
purpose  for  which  they  are  intended.  Mould  them  into  any  other  form,  and  unless 
a  correaponding  iteration  be  made  in  their  economy,  and  the  entire  system  to 
which  they  belong,  ruin  will  ensue.  Would  you,  by  elevating  plains  and  val> 
leys,  or  bv  lowering  hills  and  mountains,  reduce  the  aurface  of  the  earth  to  a  level  ? 
You  would  unfit  it  for  the  subsistence  of  the  living  beings,  both  vegetable  and 
animal,  that  now  inhabit  it,  and  convert  it  into  a  oesert,  until  new  and  suitable 
races  should  be  formed.  The  effect  of  a  radical  change  in  the  atmosphere  or  the 
ocean  would  be  the  same.    Any  material  alteration  in  the  relative  ^extent  of  land 
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«iid  Ma  mtmUL  daniifB  the  preMSt  order  of  thingi,  and  call  for  a  new  one.  80 
woold  alteratioos  in  the  ooone  of  the  eeaeonsy  the  gretefal  yicieritades  of  day  and 
nif  ht,  and  the  various  meteors  that  shed  their  inflnence  around  us.  All  this  could 
be  satidbetorilv  proTed,  had  1  leisure  to  dwell  on  it.    To  the  student  of  nature  it 

ems  self-eTiaent. 

In  tracing  this  beautiful  seheme  of  adaptation  it  is  worth j  of  remark,  that  the 

ere  essential  any  agent  is  to  the  existence  and  welfiire  of  living  matter,  the 
■tore  extensive  is  its  prevalence,  and  the  more  abundant  Its  quantity.  This  is 
especially  true  of  water,  air,  light,  electricity,  and  the  matter  of  heat.  There  is 
reason  to  believe,  that  if  entirely  deprived  of  either  of  these,  Iwing  exUimue  on  earth 
would  cease.  Oertatnly  this  would  be  the  case  with  all  forms  of  living  matter 
now  in  being.  Water,  air,  light,  electricity,  and  the  matter  of  heat,  are  essential 
te  them.  Tmy  are  therefore  attainaUe  in  every  part  of  the  globe.  This  remark 
is«pplicable  also  to  color.  The  shades,  that  are  most  salutary  as  well  as  most 
pleasing,  are  blue  and  green.  Hence  the  meadows,  fields,  and  forests,  are  green; 
«nd  distant  mountains,  the  ocean,  and  the  heavens,  are  blue.  But  these  are  the 
objects  that  are  most  constantlv  looked  on.  Render  them  white,  yellow,  or  red, 
or  give  to  them  any  strong  anu  glaring  color,  and  they  will  injure  the  eyes  of  ani- 
mals, unless  they  idso  are  changed,  and  brought  into  harmon3r  with  them.  The 
ti^th  of  this  appean  from  tiie  injury  done  to  the  organs  of  vision  by  looking  too 
leaig  at  the  sun,  or  at  a  toImuio  during  an  intense  eruption,  and  by  the  light 
reflected  from  islands  Of  ice,  and  from  plains  and  mountains  covered  with  snow. 
It  tether  appears  firom  the  well-known  fact,  that  the  impression  of  blue  and  green 
WKyu  of  light  is  least  painful  and  injurious  to  eyes  that  are  inflamed  or  unusually 
•eneitive.  However  pleasing  other  colors  may  be  for  a  time,  they  cannot  be  so 
long  and  eonstwrtly  looked  on  with  safety  as  these  two. 

Were  there  time  to  do  justice  to  the  subject,  it  might  be  both  pleasing  and 
instructive  to  take  m  view  of  the  peculiar  adaptation  of  all  vegetables  to  the  places 
where  they  grow  in  a  native  state.  This  constitutes  one  of  the  most  delightful 
of  the  harmonies  of  nature.  The  adaptation  embraces  several  points,  each  of 
which  may^  be  oonsidered  a  genus,  subdivided  into  species  and  varieties.  The 
leading  points  are  soil,  climate,  humidity,  and  elevation  above  the  level  of  the 
ocean.  The  diversities  in  these  are  exceedingly  numerous,  each  giving  existence, 
eDceordtng  to  fitness,  to  diflerent  plants.  From  this  arises  the  boundless  variety  of 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  every  peculiar  tract  of  countnr  prodqcing  according  to  its 
native  character.  Hence,  could  the  whole  snrftce  of  the  earth  be  embraced  at  a 
single  view,  it  would  eadbibit  a  magnificent  panorama  of  vegetable  mosaic.  It 
woald  be  tesuQated  by  the  diversified  growth  of  the  tropics,  the  temperate  cli- 
nsates,  and  the  polar  regions ;  and  by  that  of  valleys,  plains,  hills,  and  mountains. 
Oceans,  lakes,  and  rivers,  would  add  to  the  variety,  by  the  vegetables  growing 
within  their  waters,  and  along  their  margins.  Seaeons  also  would  have  their 
inflnence.  This  picture,  so  beantifol  to  tiie  eye  of  taste,  would  be  still  more  so 
to  the  spirit  of  philosophy.  In  the  latter  point  of  view,  its  beauty  would  consist 
in  the  great  scheme  of  aptitude  indicated  by  it.  Each  description  of  plants  would 
be  seen  flourishing  and  smiling  in  the  situation  allotted  to  it,  and  best  suited  to  its 
character,  bv  the  wisdom  and  beneficence  of  the  Parxnt  of  all  thin^.  No  inter- 
change of  place  between  any  two  species  could  be  effected  without  mjorv  to  each 
— the  deterioration,  certainly,  if  not  the  extinction  of  both.  In  fine,  the  whole 
would  present  a  Mrtratt  of  optimism,  as  resistless  in  its  philosophy,  as  it  would 
be  grand  in  its  outline,  and  rich  in  its  coloring. 

Shall  we  turn  our  attention  to  the  animal  kingdom,  and  inquire  for  a  moment 
into  the  character  and  conditSon  of  that  interesting  department  of  nature  ?  Here 
again  we  find  nothing  but  order  and  aptitude— -ever^  thing  precisely  as  reason 
•ays  it  ought  to  be.  £ven  the  destruction  of  one  animal  b^  another,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  suDsistence,  is  no  exception  to  this.  Were  there  time  for  the  analysis,  it 
could  be  easilv  shown,  that,  instead  of  being  marked  with  cruelty,  or  indicating  a 
defect  in  the  narmony  of  nature,  that  is  a  dispensation  of  benevolence  and  wisdom. 
When  we  refer,  therefore,  to  a  future  period  of  concord  and  felicity,  in  which  all 
strife  among  the  inferior  animals  shall  cease,  the  lion  reposing  with  the  lamb, 
under  the  shadow  of  the  same  branch,  on  which  the  eagle  and  the  dove  shall  be 
perched  in  amity-*in  referring  to  such  an  event,  I  say,  we  speak  as  poets,  not  as 
philosophers ;  and  predict  a  state  of  things,  which,  in  the  literal  meaning  of  the 
terms,  will  never  occur.  It  belongs  to  the  same  strain  of  fiction  with  the  "golden 
age"  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  were  it  possible,  moreover,  that  it  should  occur, 
vnleM  it  were  accompanied  by  many  other  corresponding  changes,  it  would  be 
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prodactive  of  mifery  rather  than  happineas.  It  would  lobTert  the  aptitude  which 
now  exists,  constitutm|r  the  beaatj  and  order  of  earthly  creation,  without  which 
felicity  would  be  but  a  name. 

The  animal  kingdom  is  composed  of  many  kinds  of  beings,  to  which  the  aame 
remarks  that  have  been  made  on  vegetables  are  strictly  applicable.  Each  kind 
inhabits  by  instinct  the  place  that  is  moat  suitable  to  it,  and  pursues  from  the  same 
cause  the  mode  of  life  mat  best  befits  it.  Let  the  least  change  be  made  in  either 
respect,  and  mischief  will  ensue.    To  be  more  particular. 

To  people  the  three  great  localities,  or,  as  they  were  once  termed,  elements,  of 
water,  earth,  and  air,  there  are  three  distinct  families  of  animals ;  fish,  quadrupeds, 
and  birds ;  or,  to  speak  more  comprehensively,  as  well  as  more  accurately,  ammale 
that  swim,  animals  that  walk  or  creep,  and  animals  that  fly.  And  an  interchange 
of  their  abodes  could  not  be  made  without  extinguishing  the  whole.  Between 
these  three  families  there  exist  what  may  be  called  intermediate  races,  as  links  to 
complete  the  chain  of  being.  But  I  cannot  descend  to  the  notice  of  minutin. 
Immerse  animals  that  fly,  walk,  or  creep,  in  the  aqueous  element,  and  they  will 
be  drowned  in  water;  bring  those  that  swim  into  the  atmosphere,  and  they 
will  be  drowned  in  air.  It  is  as  real  drowning  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other. 
In  both,  the  suspension  of  respiration,  from  immersion  in  an  unsuitable  element, 
is  the  cause  of  death.  But  this  is  not  all.  The  proper  food  of  these  three  classes 
of  animals  is  found  only  in  the  situations  they  respectively  inhabit.  Examine, 
moreover,  their  form  and  general  provisions,  and  they  will  be  found  specifically 
adapted  to  their  places  of  residence  and  modes  of  life.  The  figure  of  a  fish  is 
precisely  fitted  for  gliding  through  the!water,and  its  fins,  tail,  and  their  movement, 
to  propel  and  guide  it.  The  rudder  of  a  ship  and  its  motions  are  but  a  clumsy 
imitation  of  the  tail-fin  of  a  fish  and  the  motions  it  performs.  Another  provision 
of  no  small  importance  is  the  position  of  the  scales  of  a  fish  and  the  mucus  which 
covers  them.  The  lubricity  given  by  thia  to  the  body  of  the  animal,  while  it  aids 
in  protecting  it  from  irritation,  facilitates  not  a  little  its  passage  through  the  water. 
The  force  of  this  remark  will  be  perceived  by  contemplating  for  a  moment  the 
effect  that  would  be  produced  by  roughening  the  scales,  and  mvertiog  their  posi> 
tion,  so  as  to  make  tiiem  point  in  a  forward  direction.  By  such  an  alteration  the 
progress  of  the  animal  would  be  greatly  impeded,  if  not.  entirely  prevented. 

Equally  well  fitted  to  stand,  walk,  run,  or  bound,  is  the  figure  of  quadrupeds, 
with  the  limbs  aod  feet  that  support  them,  and  the  muscles  that  give  them  motion. 
To  these  purposes  their  whole  frame  is  admirably  adapted,  as  a  minute  analysis 
of  its  mechanism  demonstrates.  Nor  is  their  covering  less  peculiarly  suited  to 
their  wants.  Is  the  climate  cold  ?  it  is  thick,  furry,  and  warm.  Is  it  hot?  it  ie 
hairy,  sparse,  and  comparatively  cool.  Does  the  animal  resort  to  the  water  for 
food  or  shelter  f  it  is  calculated  to  give  the  requisite  protection  from  that  element. 
In  variable  climates,  moreover,  the  hair  of  animals  changws,  that  the  covering  it 
affords  may  be  suited  to  the  different  seasons  of  the  year.  Jit  is  thicker  and  longer 
in  winter,  and  thinner  and  shorter  in  summer.  It  is  also,  in  the  former  season, 
to  render  it  a  better  preservative  of  the  warmth  of  the  body,  mixed  in  many 
quadrupeds  with  a  larger  quantity  of  fur,  than  in  the  latter.  In  all  its  changes  its 
fitness  IS  preserved. 

The  aptitude  of  birds  to  inhabit  the  atmosphere  would  seem,  if  possible,  still 
more  complete.  Their  figure,  pointed  in  front,  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  psss  with 
ease  through  the  yielding  element.  Their  bodies  have  but  little  comparative 
weight ',  their  muscles,  especially  those  that  move  the  wings,  are  uncommonly 
powerful  in  proportion  to  their  size,  and  their  wing*featheni  are  models  of  light- 
ness, elasticity,  and  strength.  Their  marrowless  bones,  and  their  capacity  to 
inflate  various  parts  of  their  bodies  with  air,  by  means  of  tubes  communicating 
with  the  lon^s,  increase  their  fitness  for  their  aerial  mode  of  life,  particularly  for 
the  art  of  flying.  Nor  must  I  pass  unnoticed  the  aptitude  of  their  feathers  to 
protect  them,  not  only  from  mechanical  injuries,  but  also  from  cold,  rain,  and 
every  form  of  atmospherical  moisture.  The  down  of  those  that  inhabit  the  north 
is  analagous  to  the  fur  of  northern  quadrupeds,  and  subserves  a  similar  purpose. 
Thej  also,  like  quadrupeds,  change  their  covering,  from  lighter  to  heavier,  and  the 
reverse,  to  fit  it  to  the  temperature  of  the  different  seasons  of  the  year. 

The  power  to  inflate  their  bodies  with  air,  and  thus  increase  their  dimensions, 
bestows  on  certain  sea-fowls  a  striking  aptitude  for  their  mode  of  life.  It  enables 
them  to  render  themselves,  at  pleasure,  much  more  buoyant  in  water,  Uian  they 
would  be  without  it.  This  capacity  they  bring  into  action  whenever  their  safety 
calls  for  its  exercise.    Some  of  them,  that  can  scarcely  fly,  are  rarely  seen,  except 
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at  a  gnat  diaUuice  frooi  land.  When  thej  are  overtaken  by  a  tempeet,  therefore, 
their  preservation  depends  entirely  on  their  baoyancy.  And  that  is  the  emergency, 
in  which  their  instinct  prompts  them  to  exercise  their  art.  Hence  they  distend 
their  bodies  with  air  to  near  the  double  of  their  usual  bulk,  and,  floating  with  the 
lightness  of  a  wave-tossed  feather,  ride  opt  the  storm  in  safety.  Of  this  practice, 
the  little  auk  affords,  in  its  economy,  a  well-known  example. 

Did  the  occasion  permit  me  to  descend  to  particulars,  it  would  be  delightful  to 
contemplate  the  peculiar  aptitude,  in  form,  armor,  instinct,,  and  other  attributes, 
of  each  species  of  the  feathered  race,  for  its  own  economy  and  mode  of  life.  Ii^ 
this  view  of  the  subject,  the  eagle,  falcon, and  other  birds  of  prey,  with  their  beak, 
daws,  boldness,  and  strength — to  which  must  be  added  their  quick  and  penetrating 
vision  and  rapid  flight,  would  furnish  striking  specimens  of  fitness.  So  would 
fowls  that  frequent  the  water.  Do  they  wade,  and  feed  on  living  animals?  Their 
legs  are  Ion?  and  destitute  of  feathers,  their  necks  long  and  flexible,  with  powerful 
muscles,  and  their  beaks  are  also  long,  horny,  and  pointed  like  a  spear.  They  are 
thas  well  calculated  to  reach  and  harpoon  their  prey.  When  they  have  arrived, 
moreover,  at  the  proper  place,  their  instinct  directs  them  to  stand  motionless,  until 
the  animal  they  are  in  quest  of  has  approached  within  a  suitable  distance.  They 
then,  with  the  swiftness  of  an  arrow,  aim  at  it  a  stroke  which  seldom  errs. 

Do  they  swim,  and  subsist  on  grass,  roots,  ooze,  or  small  aquatic  animals  ? 
Their  legs  are  short,  their  feet  broad  and  webbed  to  serve  as  paddles ;  their  bodies 
flat  and  also  broad  that  they  may  float  the  better ;  they  have  a  propensity  as  well 
as  a  power  to  dive  in  search  of  food,  and  their  bills  are  in  every  way  fitted  to 
■eize  and  retain  it.  The  feathers  of  these  birds,  moreover,  are  especially  calcu- 
lated to  afford  protection  from  water,  by  means  of  their  mattedness  and  oily  char- 
acter. Add  to  this,  that  their  eyes  are  fitted  for  vision  under  water,  as  well  as 
in  air. 

This  is  an  aptitude  so  peculiarly  beautiful,  as  to  merit  a  few  remarks  in  illus- 
tration of  it.  When  the  rays  of  fieht  enter  the  eye-ball,  they  must  be  refracted, 
so  as  to  decussate  each  other,  before  they  reach  the  retina.  The  power  of  the 
ball  to  refract  is  in  proportion  to  its  rotundity,  and  the  superior  density  of  its 
humors  compared  to  the  density  of  the  medium  from  which  the  rays  enter  it.  Jin 
the  medium  rare  ?  The  humors  need  not  be  very  dense,  nor  the  ball  very 
globular.  Is  the  medium  dense?  The  reverse  is  true.  The  humors  of  the  eye 
most  be  also  dense,  or  its  form  verv  round ;  or  both  conditions  must  exist.  With- 
out these  relations  vision  is  imperfect. 

Water  is  a  denser  medium  than  air.  When  a  duck,  therefore,  dives,  it  cannot 
see  clearly  with  its  eye  in  the  same  condition,  which  suits  the  purposes  of  its 
vision  when  it  is  afloat.  It  has  no  power,  however,  to  alter  the  density  of  the 
humors  of  that  organ.    But  it  has  a  power  to  alter  its  figure,  and  render  it  more 

f lobular,  by  the  action  of  muscles  intended  for  that  purpose.  And  it  does  so. 
ience,  as  relates  to  vision,  nature  has  bestowed  on  it  a  twofold  aptitude ;  one  for 
the  exercise  of  that  sense  in  the  atmosphere,  and  another  in  water,  because  its 
economy  requires  it  to  pass  a  portion  of  its  time  in  each  element. 

Fish  reside  in  water  alone.  Their  eyes  possess,  therefore,  as  every  one  must 
have  observed,  both  the  qualities  which  contribute  to  a  strong  refractive  power. 
Their  humors  are  very  dense,  and  their  figure  very  round.  Nor  is  this  all. 
Their  substance  is  much  more  combustible  than  that  of  the  eyes  of  animals  that 
live  in  air.  •  But  Sir  Isaac  Newton  discovered  that,  other  things  being  equal,  the 
refractive  power  of  a  body  is  in  proportion  to  its  combustibility.  Hence  the  per- 
fect adaptation  of  these  aquatic  animals  to  exercise  vision  in  their  native  element. 
Nor  would  I  say  less  in  admiration  of  the  suitableness,  mental  and  corporeal, 
of  the  various  apecies  of  quadrupeds  for  their  respective  spheres.  In  every  in- 
stance, instinct  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  form  and  constitution  of  the  being,  as 
well  as  to  its  mode  of  life  and  power  of  action.  The  strength,  fangs,  and  ferocity 
of  the  lion,  tiger,  and  panther,  with  their  furtive  approach,  and  arrow-like  spring 
on  their  prey ;  the  watchfulness,  timidity,  and  swiftness  of  the  stag  and  the 
antelope;  the  harmony  between  the  size,  structure,  and  instincts  of  the  elephant; 
the  form  and  general  economy  of  the  camel ;  and  the  peculiar  adaptations  of  the 
monkey  and  beaver  races,  with  thousands  of  traits  of  other  animals  equally  strik- 
ing, might  be  here  recited.  Indeed,  to  the  rule  referred  to  there  is  no  exception. 
The  same  aptitudes  are  manifested  every  where. 

To  show  how  essential  it  is  to  the  subsistence  of  an  animal  that  there  should 
be  perfect  harmony  between  its  instincts,  form,  and  mode  of  life,  let  us  suppose 
tint  harmooy  broken.    Give  to  the  lion  the  instincts  of  the  horse,  and  to  the 
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bone  those  of  the  lion.  Render  the  latter  herbiToroiMy  aad  the  former  cumivoroae. 
The  consequence  ie  plain.  The  horse  will  be  unable  to  take  and  destroy  his 
prey,  and  then  tear,  champ,  and  eat  it,  and  the  lion  will  be  equally  incapable  of 
cropping  and  eating  grass ;  and  they  will  both  die  of  hunger.  Even  aiunit  the 
possibility  of  their  procuring  and  swallowing  their  food,  they  will  be  unable  to 
di^st  it,  from  the  unfit  character  of  their  stomachs,  and  the  organs  associated 
with  them  in  the  process  of  nutrition.  Hence  disease  and  death  will  follow.  In- 
terchange the  instincts  of  any  other  different  species  of  animals,  their  figures  and 
general  organization  remaining  unaltered,  and  the  issue  will  be  the  same.  The 
whole  will  perish. 

The  migration  of  birds  is  a  phenomenon  strongly  marked  by  hannony  and 
fitness.  So  is  the  winter  torpidity  of  the  animals  tnat  sustain  it.  The  former, 
finding  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  becoming,  disagreeable  to  them,  and 
their  rood  growing  scarce,  remove  from  their  residenee  to  another  very  distant 
one,  more  suitable  to  them,  where  their  wants  can  be  supplied,  and  their  condi- 
tion be  comfortable.  The  instinct,  which  directs  them,  in  this  movement,  has  long 
excited  the  admiration  of  philosophers,  and  is  indeed  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
in  the  history  of  animated  nature.  It  never  guides  the  voyagers  amiss.  With 
the  truth  and  faithfulness  of  the  needle  to  the  pole,  it  <'  points  the  phalanx  and 
directs  the  way,"  until  the  emigrants  arrive  at  their  land  of  promise.  Over  plains, 
mountains,  ana  seas,  and  through  darkness  and  tempest,  it  conducts  them  un- 
erringly, no  matter  how  far,  to  the  consummation  of  their  design.  The  grandeur 
of  this  narmony  unites  with  its  beauty  to  render  it  striking,  and  give  it  impress- 
iveness. 

Animals  retire  into  their  hybemaeula,  and  become  torpid,  for  similar  reasons. 
I  mean  the  preservation  of  their  lives.  The  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  be- 
comes too  low  for  them,  and  their  food  fails.  Nor,  from  their  increasing  debility, 
on  account  of  cold,  would  they  be  able  to  take  food,  did  it  even  abound.  Unfit 
to  travel,  they  cannot  migrate  to  a  remote  and  more  congenial  sky.  But  one 
alternative  remains.  They  must  perish,  or  select  a  winter  abode  in  their  native 
place.  In  making  this  selection  Instinct  guides  them,  and  their  ohoice  is  in  har- 
mony with  their  wants.  Their  hybernacula  protect  them  at  once  from  eold, 
enemies,  and  accident.  Add  their  susceptibility  of  a  state  of  complete  torpor  or 
seeming  death,  during  which  they  need  no  food,  and  of  resuscitation  in  the 
spring,  when  wasmth  and  food  are  again  awaiting  them,  and  the  whole  consti- 
tutes an  adaptation  marked  alike  by  wisdom  and  benevolence.  The  strength  and 
beauty  of  this  aptitude  are  not  a  little  increased  by  the  consideration,  that  no 
animals  except  ttiose  who  are  thus  compelled  to  it,  as  a  measure  of  existence,  can 
become  torpid,  and  remain  so  for  several  months,  and  then  revive.  The  consti- 
tutions of  the  beings,  therefore,  are  accurately  adapted  to  their  peculiar  destinies^ 
AH  this,  with  myriads  of  other  phenomena,  of  a  similar  description,  which  might 
be  easily  adduced,  did  time  permit,  constitutes  so  many  proofs  of  optimism  not  ta 
be  resisted.  Nor  am  I  acquainted  with  a  fiict  in  the  empire  of  nature,  which,, 
when  examined  and  understood,  in  all  its  relations,  does  not  testify  to  the- 
same  effect. 

Are  any  persons  inclined  to  admit  the  perfection  of  creation  in  all  other  re- 
spects, but  to  deny  it  as  relates  to  the  character  of  man  ?  Will  they  pronounee- 
imperfect  UkdfauUy  the  formation  of  that  being  intended  to  be  the  mat  on  earth, 
and  tne  favorite  of  Heaven,  on  whose  frame  and  endowments  there  is  reason  U^ 
believe  that  his  Creator  bestowed  peculiar  pains?  To  sport  with  imputations, 
like  this,  appears  to  me  to  be  high-handed  oaring.  To  speak  plainly  of  it,  it  in 
virtually  to  question  the  intention,  the  circumspection,  or  the  competency  of  the 
AuTRORof  all  things.  It  is  to  charge  him  with  having  introduced  a  defective 
wheel  into  the  great  machine  he  ws<  pleased  to  construct.  Of  no  other  interpre- 
tation does  it  fairly  admit.  Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  a  defect  ip  the  work  be- 
speaks a  corresponding  defect  in  the  workman.  That  as  is  the  effect,  so  is  the 
cause,  is  a  truth  to  which  all  creation  responds.  If  man,  as  a  part  of  the  universe, 
be  in  any  respect  faulty  ;  if  his  being  tend  in  any  way  to  derange  universal  har- 
mony, or  to  impede  in  the  slightest  degree  the  march  of  things  toward  their  great 
consummation,  his  Author  is  to  blame — not  himself.  He  neither  made  nor  en* 
dowed  himself,  any  more  than  the  breeze  that  whispers,  or  the  dew  that  falls. 
Nor  is  he  any  more  responsible  for  a  defect  in  his  original  constitution*  But  if 
no  such  defect  existed,  he  furnishes  now  as  fair  and  faultless  an  example  of  adap- 
tation, as  any  other  object  creation  contnins.  If  he  was  originally  fiiultleas,  in 
the  full  acceptation  of  the  term,  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  be  otherwise  than 
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favltlen  itill.  I  mean  as  relates  to  the  whole  uniyene  and  hie  own  destiny. 
Subsequent  deterioration  could  proceed  from  nothing  but  a  primitive  defect.  But 
confiding  ^ullj,  as  I  do,  in  the  perfection  of  the  Artier  of  creation,  I  cannot,  for 
reasons  already  stated,  admit  of  the  existence  of  any  defect  in  the  product.  With 
an  anthor  already  quoted,  therefore,  I  am  compellea  to  believe,  that 

^  Respectins  man,  whatever  wrong  we  call,  ^ 

May,  must  be,  right,  aa  relative  to  all"— 

and  that 

**  The  general  order,  since  the  whole  began, 
If  kept  In  nature,  and  Is  kept  in  man." 

Bat  perhaps  I  maj  be  told  that  this  is  poetry.  1  shall  offer  a  few  further  observa- 
tions, then,  in  plain  prose,  and  endeavor  to  show,  that,  as  far  as  I  have  time  to 
analyze  him,  man  is  in  as  perfect  harmony  with  himself,  and  with  all  things 
around  him,  as  any  other  bemg.  How  indeed  can  it  be  otherwise  ?  He,  like 
other  beings,  is  lormed  in  necessary  subjection  to  constitutional  laws.  Those  laws 
constitute  the  spring  and  arbiter  of  his  actions ;  and  Heaven  has  ordained  that 
they  should  do  so.  In  obeying  them,  therefore,  entire,  and  in  their  true  spirit, 
giving  to  each  the  grade  it  Justly  claims,  preferring,  1  mean,  the  laws  of  his  intel- 
]ectu2  and  moral  to  those  of  his  animal  nature,  he  fulfills,  like  other  beings,  the 
end  of  his  creation. 

This  subiect  is  at  once  extensive,  multifarioas,  and  intricate.  To  do  it  justice, 
within  the  limits  to  which  I  most  confine  myself,  is  impossible.  Instead  of  dis- 
cussion, 1  must  be  content  with  a  few  references ;  and,  instead  of  arguments, 
confine  myself  to  hints.  Man,  as  just  intimated,  possesses  a  threefold  nature, — 
animal,  intellectual,  and  moral, — each  of  which  is  composed  of  a  number  of  fac- 
ulties. 

His  animal  faculties  relate  chiefly  to  his  own  personal  preservation  and  welfare, 
and  to  those  of  his  family  and  immediate  conpexions.  Of  the  first  class  the  prin- 
cipal ones  are,  to  breathe,  to  eat  and  drink  and  digest  food,  to  take  exercise  and 
repose,  and  to  avoid  danger.  For  the  discharge  of  these  duties  to  self  he  is  amply 
provided.  He  is  not  onl^  furnished  with  the  powers  and  means  to  perform  them, 
but  with  strong  constitutional  instincts  impelling  him  to  that  effect.  As  respects 
tliis  point,  his  provision  of  aptitudes  is  not  only  perfect,  but  full  of  beauty.  His 
propensity  to  oreathe  is  irreiistible,  and  his  respiratory  apparatus  in  harmony 
with  the  atmosphere,  and  without  a  fault.  Of  his  propensity  to  eat  and  drink, 
and  his  digestive  apparatus,  the  same  is  true.  The  former  cannot  be  resisted,  nor 
the  latter  impi'oved.  Both  are  in  harmony  with  food  and  drink,  the  necessity  of 
Dsing  them,  and  the  ends  to  be  answered  by  them.  Nor  is  man's  desire  to  take 
exercise  and  repose  less  imperious,  or  his  fitness  to  do  so  less  perfect.  He  has  a 
,  monitor  within  to  apprize  him  when  either  is  necessary |  and  powers  calculated  to 
enable  him  to  enjoy  them.  The  dangers  which  surround  him,  though  numerous 
and  varied,  he  is  able,  by  circumspection,  to  discover  and  avoid,  or,  if  preferable, 
repel.  This  is  true,  whatever  form  or  character  they  may  assume,  provided  he 
employs,  to  their  full  extent,  the  means  and  powers  of  saiety,  with  which  he  is 
provided.  If  danger  threatens  him  in  a  greater  number  of  shapes  than  it  does  the 
inferior  animals,  he  is,  in  an  equal  degree,  more  fruitful  in  expedients  to  protect 
«i4iimself  from  it.  Has  nature  declined'to  cover  him  with  hair,  feathers,  fur,  or 
down,  as  a  protection  from  the  weather.'  She  has  enabled  hiin  to  select  his 
material,  according  to  judgement  and  taste,  and  prepare  a  more  suitable  covering 
for  himself.  Has  she  denied  him  the  teeth,  claws,  and  strength  of  the  lion,  the 
trunk  of  the  elephant,  and  the  swiflneas  of  the  eagle,  to  overtake  wild  animals, 
and  make  them  his  prey .'  She  has  qualified  him  to  construct  weapons  of  offence, 
which  neither  the  lion,  the  elephant,  nor  the  eagU  can  escape  or  withstand.  As 
respects  his  duties  to  himself,  then,  his  fitness  is  complete. 

Before  entering  on  the  consideration  of  his  diities  to  his  own  race,  let  us  con- 
template man,  for  a  moment,  as  the  head  of  the  animal  kingdom — the  highest 
specimen  of  earthly  creation.  What  are  his  oualifications  for  this  station .'  I  sn- 
■wer,  Precisely  what  they  ought  to  be.  Confer  on  him  one  more,  and  it  will  be 
superfluous;  take  one  from  nim,  you  render  him  defective;  revolutionize  one, 
and  you  again  nnfit  him.  This  topic  is  too  extensive  for  a  minute  analysis ;  but 
a  few  remarks  on  it  are  requisite  to  my  purpose. 

As  head  of  the  animal  kingdom,  man's  province  is  to  role.  And  that  his  pro- 
vision for  this  is  ample,  appears  from  the  fact  that  he  does  rule.  To  this  end  his 
corporeal  attributes  are  perfectly  adapted.    Compared  to  those  of  ^e  inferior 
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ammals  his  form  and  coantenance  are  emblemB  of  8pp«riority ,  and  hii  port  and 
air  so  lodv  And  commanding,  as  to  bespeak  authority,  and  generally  to  secure  it. 
Most  wild  animals  acknowledge  his  supremacy  by  flying  from  his  presence.  The 
most  powerful  and  ferocious  of  them  rarely  attack  him,  provided  he  faces  them 
and  stands  firm,  or  boldly  advances ;  more  especially  if  they  observe  that  his  eye 
is  fixed  on  them.  Even  the  lion  -and  the  tizer  have  been  thus  held  at  bay,  and 
have  finally  retreated.  Their  spring  is  usuaUy  made  when  they  fancy  themselves 
nnseen.  £ut  man's  figure  is  not  alone  majestic  and  commanding.  Its  aptitude 
for  action  is  perfect.  I  mean  for  action  of  every  kind  and  in  every  direction. 
The  facility  and  speed  with  which  man  can  wheel,  and  meet  danger  or  return 
violence  from  every  quarter,  and  toward  every  pomt,  whether  horizontally,  ud- 
ward,  or  downward,  give  him  great  advantages  when  engaged  in  conflict.  In 
this  respect  no  other  animal  is  comparable  to  him.  But  of  all  his  corporeal  pro- 
visions to  overcome  and  rule,  his  hand  and  arm  are  the  most  efficient.  Fancy 
can* figure  nothing  to  equal  them.  Without  them  he  would  be  feeble,  and  incapa- 
ble or  either  defence  or  annoyance.  With  them,  when  armed  and  directed  by 
mind,  he  is  clothed  in  earthly  omnipotence.  He  forms  with  them  and  brings  into 
action  every  engine  of  power  and  destruction  that  genius  can  devise.  He  thus 
subdues  the  lion,  the  tiger,  and  the  rhinoceros,  and  tames  and  domesticates  the 
horse,  the  camel,  and  Uie  elephant,  and  renders  them  subservient  to  his  wants 
and  wishes.  He  arrests,  moreover,  in  their  flight,  the  stag  and  the  antelope,  cir- 
cumvents the  cunning  of  the  fox  and  the  beaver,  and  takes  even  the  leviathan, 
"  as  with  a  hook,"  and  appropriates  him  to  his  uses.  Nor  can  the  feathered  race 
escape  him.  The  condor  ana  the  eagle  arfe  taken  in  his  toils,  or  fall  under  tlie  aim 
of  his  arrows  or  his  fire-arms;  the  swan,  the  peacock, and  the  falcon  decorate  hia 
pleasure-grounds,  and  minister  to  his  amusements ;  birds  of  song,  collected  into 
aviaries,  delight  him  with  their  notes ;  and  the  ostrich,  the  heron,  and  the  bird  of 
paradise  resign  to  him  their  plumage ;  while  the  eider-duck  and  other  water-fowls 
surrender  to  nim  their  down,  as  a  pillow  of  repose.  Other  classes  supply  the 
luxuries  of  his  table.  In  fine,  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  organs  men- 
tioned, he  becomes  literally  the  "  monarch  of  all  he  surveys,"  whether  by  land, 
sea,  or  air,  and  makes  the  whole  animal  kingdom  feel  in  some  way  his  supremacy, 
and  pay  him  tribute.  *  In  this  respect,  therefore,  his  fitness  for  his  station  being 
without  defect,  the  harmony  is  complete. 

But  man  is  indebted  to  his  hand  and  arm  not  only  for  his  dominion  over  the 
raferior  animals,  but  for  almost  all  his  powers  and  advanta^res  in  civilized  life. 
Architecture  of  every  kind,  and  machinery  of  every  description,  with  its  prod- 
ucts, are  the  issue  of  them.  Under  this  head  fall  writinff,  the  formation  and  use 
of  types  and  printing-presses,  painting,  engraving,  modeling,  and  statuary.  In  a 
word,  but  for  the  subserviency  and  adroitness  of  the  hand  and  arm,  genius  would 
conceive  and  wisdom  dictate  to  no  purpose — art  would  fail,  and  the  world  be  un- 
cultivated. But  I  must  have  done  with  man's  mere  corporeal  fitnesses,  beautiful 
as  they  are,  and  few  of  them  as  I  have  specified,  and  speak  of  some  of  those  that 
belong  to  the  mind. 

In  this  view  of  my  subject,  the  external  senses  first  present  themselves.  They 
are  intended  to  connect  man  with  the  world  in  which  he  lives,  and  render  him 
flimiliar  with  every  thing  around  him.  They  are  the  inlets  to  the  elements  of  all 
his  knowledge.  And  for  these  purposes  their  fitness  is  without  defect.  The  ex- 
ternal world  is  made  up  of  matter,  with  its  properties  and  relations.  With  these 
properties  and  relations  it  was  indispensable  that  man  should  be  acquainted,  that 
he  might  avail  himself  of  them  for  his  wants  and  wishes.  And  his  external  senses, 
with  Uieir  kindred  faculties,  are  in  perfect  harmony  with  them.  Is  the  external 
world  marked  with  colors  ?  Man's  vision  and  faculty  of  color  take  cognizance  of 
them.  Is  it  filled  with  sound,  which  may  be  formed  into  articulate  speech,  or 
modulated  into  song  ?  His  ear,  and  his  faculties  of  language  and  tune  hear,  under- 
stand, and  enjoy  them.  Are  some  bodies  sapid  ?  His  tongue  tastes  them.  Odor- 
ous ?  His  olfactories  smell  them.  Hard,  sofl,  rough,  or  smooth  ?  His  touch  feels 
them.  Hot,  or  cold  ?  He  has  a  sense  to  recognize  those  qualities  also.  Have  ex« 
ternal  bodies  form,  size,  and  weight  ?  He  has  faculties  which  qualify  him  to  become 
familiar  with  them.  Number  and  duration  are  other  essential  attributes  of  creation, 
which  man  ought  to  know.  For  these  he  has  also  corresponding  faculties,  which 
give  him  a  command  of  them.  In  all  these  respects,  then,  his  adaptation  to  the 
external  world  is  complete.  Nor  is  it  less  so,  as  respects  the  relations  of  things,  ai 
might  be  clearly  demonstrated,  could  I  dwell  on  the  subject.  His  comparison, 
causality,  and  other  faculties  of  relation  are  in  perfect  harmony  with  them.   By 
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means  of  these,  he  acquires  a  knowledge  of  similitudes  and  dissimilitudes,  contrasts 
and  analogies,  and  also  of  some  portion  of  the  chain  of  cause  and  effect,  whose 
first  link  is  in  the  hand  of  the  Deity,  and  its  last  In  the  consummation  of  all 
things. 

Is  any  one  prepared  to  allege  that  it  is  not  in  his  physical  or  intellectual,  but 
his  moral  attributes  that  man  is  deranged,  and  constitutes  a  blot  on  the  escutcheon 
of  nature  P  Will  it  be  contended  that  positive  evil,  unaccompanied  by  any  advan- 
tage, is  thns  introduced  into  the  world,  to  brood  like  a  canker-spot,  insulated  and 
alone,  on  the  otherwise  unsullied  face  of  creation  ? 

I  am  aware  that  this  ia  the  opinion  of  many,  I  might  say  of  a  majority  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Christen<iom,  and  that  those,  who  oppose  or  even  Question  it,  incur 
censure,  as  if  they  were  enemies  of  morality  and  religion.  But  1  also  know  and 
feel  that  the  imputation  is  unfounded.  Morality  and  religion  are  matters  of  feel- 
ing, not  of  abstract  opinion.  Their  true  provmce  is  to  regulate  sentiment  and 
conduct,  not  philosophical  belief;  nor  can  sound  philosophy  affect  them  otherwise 
than  favorably.  He,  therefore,  who  honestly  endeavors  to  promote  truth,  is  their 
advocate  and  friend  in  design,  although  he  may  fail  to  benefit  them  in  their  inter- 
ests, by  falling  into  error,  it  is  time  that  the  world  were  disabused  of  the  belief, 
that  man  cannot  be  strictly  moral  and  religious,  without  professing  certain  opin- 
ions, and  adhering  to  certain  dogmas,  against  which  his  reason  and  conscience 
rebel,  merely  because  they  are  upheld  by  authority.  That  such  a  sentiment  pre- 
vailed during  the  dark  ages,  when  superstition  sat  like  an  incubus  on  Christendom, 
does  not  surprise  us.  It  was  worthy  of  that  period  of  gloom  and  barbarism.  But 
it  is  as  groundless  as  it  is  uncharitable,  and  as  unsuitable  and  disgraceful  to  the 
present  day,  as  a  belief  in  sorcery.  Under  these  impressions,  united  to  a  belief 
that  the  times  will  tolerate  liberal  discussion,  I  shall  proceed  in  my  inqniry,  free 
from  all  apprehension  other  than  that  of  committing  mistakes.  And^nder  even 
that  misfortune,  a  consciousness  of  correct  intention,  and  of  having,  with  some 
care,  examined  my  subject,  will  shield  me  from  self-reproach. 

My  views  of  the  entire  perfection  of  the  scheme  of  creation  are  such,  that  f  do 
not,  and  cannot  believe  in  the  existence  of  positive  evil,  either  moral  or  physical, 
1  am  even  least  inclined  to  a  belief  in  the  former,  because  it  would  testify  to  the 
deeper  defect.  In  this  position  I  wish  to  be  distinctly  understood.  In  common 
with  every  other  rational  being,  I  am  a  disbeliever  in  accident  or  chance.  All 
events  are  the  issue  of  established  principles  and  laws.  Principles  and  laws  (I 
mean  those  of  creation)  come  only  from  the  Deity.  To  contend  that  they  come 
from  any  other  source,  would  be  to  assert  the  existence  of  more  Creators  and 
Supremes  than  one.  For  to  establish  original  laws  and  principles,  and  render 
them  operative,  is  as  truly  a  creative  work,  as  to  produce  matter.  But  no  one  will 
allege  that  the  Deity  has  ever  founded  a  law  or  principle  of  abstract  evil.  I  shall 
be  understood  to  mean  a  law  or  principle  productive  of  evil  alone.  But  if  he  did 
not  found  it,  no  other  being  could.  It  does  not  therefore  exist.  All  natural  laws 
and  principles,  then,  tend  to  good ;  nor  is  it  possible  that  they  can  produce  both 
good  and  evil.  That  would  imply  a  contradiction.  In  direct  opposition  to  every 
known  principle  and  fact,  it  would  show  that  th'e  same  cause  can  produce  not 
only  different  but  opposite  effects ;  positive  good  and  positive  evil  being  the 
reverse  of  each  other.  But  this  is  an  absurdity,  which  no  person  of  intelligence 
will  venture  to  advocate.  Thus,  then,  the  matter  seems  to  stand.  Good  necessa- 
rily arises  out  of  what  we  misname  evil.  In  otherjwords — in  obedience  to  existing 
laws,  which  the  Deity  himself  established,  every  event  tends  to  the  production  of 
ultimate  benefit ;  nor  is  any  special  interference  of  Heaven  necessary  to  give  it 
that  tendency.  *  The  result  is  as  much  in  conformity  to  the  order  of  the  universe, 
as  it  is  for  the  earth  to  revolve  on  its  axis,  or  a  ponderous  body  to  gravitate  toward 
its  centre.  What  we  call  evil  then  produces  good.  But  this  could  not  be  the 
case,  were  good  and  evil  the  opposites  of  each  other.  Opposites  cannot  stand 
related  as  cause  and  effect.  Light  cannot  produce  darkness,  nor  cold  heat.  This 
is  no  paradox.  It  is  a  plain  statement,  sanctioned  by  every  principle  of  causation, 
as  well  as  by  common  sense.  Let  the  subject  be  analyzed  and  contemplated  in 
another  point  of  light.  Every  event,  whether  physical  or  moral,  must  occur  hy 
ehanctf  or  in  conformity  to  a  law  established  by  the  Deity,  or  by  some  other 
]aw-giver~a  malign  one  if  the  event  be  positively  evil.  But  chance,  as  a  produc- 
tive cause,  is  denied  by  every  one,  and  is  in  itself  an  absurdity.  Nor  is  it  compat- 
ible with  just  conceptions  of  the  creator,  to  believe  that  he  permitted  any  other 
beinff,  especially  a  hostile  one,  to  usurp  his  right  of  imposing  Isws  on  his  own 
creation.    Such  permission  would  be  a  resignation  of  his  supremacy  to  a  spirit 
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of  evH.  Bat  no  tmw  io  derogatory  to  the  Deity  can  be  for  a  moment  entertained* 
The  inference  it  palpable.  No  event  can  poisibly  occur  but  in  strict  conformity 
to  hiB^own  lawi.  But  it  is  requisite  that  I  endeavor  to  prove  my  positions  by  a 
nw  examples. 

'  Every  attribute  of  human  nature  is  strengthened  and  brought  to  perfection  only 
by  exercise.  Let  any  one  of  our  powers,  whether  corporeal  or  mental,  be  con- 
signed to  a  state  of  entire  inaction,  and  it  will  be  debilitated  and  rendered  useless, 
Ir  not  entirely  extinguished.  To  this  not  a  single  exception  exists  -,  nor  can  one 
exist,^because  the  resuk  is  in  obedience  to  a  law  of  our  constitution.  Is  a  muscle 
rendered  inactive  ?  it  becomes  in  time  powerless.  Our  senses  of  vision  and 
hearing.^  The  same  is  true  of  them :  they  lose  their  strength  and  accuracy,  and 
become  at  length  extinct.  Our  faculties  of  number,  music,  or  causality  .'  They 
al^o  degenerate,  and  become  unfit  for  their  functions.  Nor  does  this  law  apply 
less  certainly  or  less  forcibly  to  our  moral  faculties  than  to  those  of  our  intellects, 
or  to  our  muscular  powers.  They  likewise  grow  weak  by  inaction,  and  strong  by 
exercise.  This,  I  repeat,  is  as  true  of  benevolence,  veneration,  conscientiousness, 
and  firmness,  as  it  is  of  the  muscles  of  the  blacksmith's  arm,  or  of  the  opera-dancer's 
leg.  The  philanthropist  becomes  more  enthusiastic  in  philanthropy,  by  pursuing 
it,  and  the  jadge  more  inflexible  in  his  love  of  justice,  bv  daily  practice  m  his  high 
Tocation.  Nor  will  any  on^  doubt  that  a  sentiment  of  piety  is  greatly  strengUi- 
ened,  by  daily  acts  of  solemn  worship,  united  to  a  habitual  contemplation  of  the 
perfections  of  the  Deity,  as  displayed  in  creation. 

But  our  moral  powers  cannot  be  exercised,  except  on  suitable  objects.  What 
are  those  objects  ?  I  answer,  Our  vices,  our  propensities  to  vice,  or  our  misfortunes. 
No  other  object  calculated  to  produce  high  moral  excitement  can  be  specified. 
The  reason  is  plain.  No  other  exists.  Tne  sole  end  of  our  moral  faculties  is  to 
check  vice  or  yicious  propensities ;  or  to  counteract,  in  some  way,  what  we  de- 
nominate evil.     To  particularize  : — 

Were  it  not  for  misfortune  or  want,  of  some  sort,  on  what  would  our  benevolence 
be  fully  exercised  ?  Palpably  on  nothing — because  no  one  would  need  it.  The 
faculty  would  therefore  languish  and  fade,  under  the  influence  of  inaction.  Indeed, 
without  something  to  exercise  it  on,  it  would  be  a  superfluous  attribute*^an  en- 
dowment without  an  end  to  render  it  useful.  Extinguish  misfortune  and  want, 
then,  and  you  sap  the  foundation  of  one  of  our  brightest  virtues;  you  lop  from 
human  nature  the  beauty  and  amiableness  of  the  virtue  of  benevolence.  Could 
the  feeling  even  exist  under  an  entire  deprivation  of  objects  to  act  on,  it  would 
become  a  painful  want,  like  hunger  without  food  to  satisfy  it,  or  thirst  without 
water  to  allay  it.  To  be  endowed  with  it  in  such  a  case  would  be  a  serious  mis- 
fortune.   A  stronff  feeling  ungratified,  is  itself  an  evil. 

Again.  Were  there  no  propensity  in  man  to  do  wrong,  what  would  become  of 
the  taculty  of  conscientiousness,  or  a  sense  of  justice  P  on  what  would  it  be  exer- 
cised, that  it  might  gain  strength  and  do  good .'  The  answer  is  plain.  It  could 
not  be  exercised  at  all,  for  want  of  a  suitable  object.  Its  only  end  is,  to  prevent 
or  punish  wrong-doing,  or  repair  mischief,  or  to  dispense  due  rewards  to  those 
who  have  done  so.  Even  its  name,  as  well  as  evei^  action  too,  has  an  exclusive 
relation  to  something  that  is  or  may  be  wrong.  Trie  very  existence  of  a  sense^ 
and  active  principle  of  justice  supposes  the  existence  of  a  contrary  principle, 
which  it  is  intended  to  counteract.  Without  something  thds  opposed  to  it,  to 
give  it  action,  it  would  be  an  unmeaning  and  supernumerary  endowment ;  ae 
much  so  as  an  eye  would  be  without  light,  or  an  ear  without  sound.  Suppose  a 
race  of  beings  perfectly  innocent  called  into  existence.  Would  they  need  a  sense 
of  justice  as  one  of  their  attributes  ?  Or,  would  they  understand  the  meaning  and 
object  of  it,  admitting  them  to  have  it  ?  Unquestionably  they  would  not.  It 
would  be  to  them  a  feeling  undefined  and  inoperative,  and  therefore  useless.^ 
Stronger  still — it  would  be  an  incumbrance  to  them.  It  would  resemble  a  sixth' 
external  sense,  without  any  quality  of  matter  for  it  to  act  on. 

Of  firmness  or  fortitude,  the  same  may  be  said.  Misfortune  alone  can  giye  it 
exercise.  Remove  all  kinds  of  afiliction  and  trial,  arising  from  what  we  call  evil, 
and  its  sphere  of  action  will  be  effaced.  It  will  be  an  attribute  as  superfluous  and 
useless,  as  the  sense  of  smell  would  be  in  a  world  without  odors.  The  school  of 
misfortune  is  the  only  place  where  it  can  be  exercised,  improved,  and  rendered 
useful.  It  is  and  can  be  manifested  onl^  under  suffering,  difficulty,  or  privation 
of  some  kind.  Bodily  pain,  the  loss  of  friends  or  fortune,  the  disgrace  or  calamity 
of  friends,  or  distress  or  embarrassment,  in  some  other  shape,  can  alone  draw  it 
forth.    At  least,  it  can  never  be  powerfully  called  forth  in  any  other  way.    Har- 
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monjvtA  fitnaM  NqoindyilMii,  either  that  it  ihonld  not  b«  eonferred  on  man,  or 
that  it  shoald  have  something  on  which  to  act. 

To  caatiouaneu  or  prudence  the  lame  remarks  are  applicable.  It  presupposes 
the  existence  of  difficulty  and  danger.  Without  these,  it  would  be  but  a  name ; 
mX  least,  it  would  be  an  unmeaning  faculty.  Did  no  evil,  so  called,  prevail,  why 
■hottld  we  be  cautious  and  prudent  P  Ho  necessity  1o  "  take  care'*  would  exist. 
Hence  the  instinct  orompting  to  it  would  be  given  to  us  in  vain. 

The  sentiment  or  hope  speaks  a  similar  language.  It  is  suited  only  to  a  state 
of  trial.  Its  end  and  use  are  to  sustain  and  encourage  us  under  difficulty  and 
•affering,  or  some  sort  of  privation ;  and  these  result  much  more  frequently  from 
moral  than  from  physical  causes.  Were  we  steeped  only  in  felicity,  hope  would 
be  swallowed  up  in  enjoyment.  In  a  world  of  unalloyed  happiness,  we  should  not 
vrant  it ;  but  in  one  like  that  where  our  lot  is  cast,  in  which  the  cup  of  life  is 
mixed,  we  could  not  do  without  it.  It  would  be  ffiven  to  us,  then,  without  either 
object  or  meaning,  did  not  evil  make  an  essentiu  ingredient  in  the  dispensation 
under  which  we  Uve. 

Of  a  sentiment  of  piety,  the  same  is  true.  That  calamity  heightens  it,  is  known 
to  ever^  one  observant  of  the  course  of  human  events.  Hence  uninterrupted 
prosperity  is  universally  declared  to  be  unfriendly  to  religion,  by  rendering  man 
unmindful  of  his  dependence  on  Heaven.  Even  profligates,  moreover,  have  been 
often  reclaimed  by  sickness  and  other  distressing  occurrences.  1  once  witnessed, 
during  a  tempest  at  sea,  when  it  was  confidently  believed  that  the  vessel  would 
be  lost,  ample  proof  of  the  position  1  am  maintaining.  Many  were  earnestly  en- 
gaged in  prayer,  who  never  bent  a  knee  in  times  of  safety.  To  be  sure,  1  neither 
admire  nor  commend  the  reUgum  tffear.  Still,  difficulty  and  danger  strengthen 
moral  feelings  generally  }  and,  among  the  rest,  that  of  piety. 

Thus  misfit  lanalyie  the  whole  moni  character  of  man,  and  show  that  every 
elementof  it  has  a' positive  and  necessary  relation  to  vice,  misfortune,  or  some 
fi>rm  of  suffering.  His  moral  powers  are  intended  to  put  the  requisite  restraint 
on  his  animal,  and  from  the  exercise  and^ractice  alone  of  doincr  so  do  they  deriye 
strength  and  habits  of  vigorous  action.  To  speak  more  definitely ;  it  seems  plain, 
from  the  preceding  remarks,  that  our  practical  virtues  depend  on  our  vices  for 
their  very  existence.  Extinguish  the  latter,  and  the  former  will  dwindle  and 
perish  for  want  of  food.  A  vtceless  world  would  be  a  virtuelees  one ;  and  what 
we  call  "  perfect  innocence"  would  be  wedded  to  weakness.  Man*s  entire  na- 
ture clearly  proves  that  he  was  not  formed  for  a  world  of  innocence.  A  faculty 
of  resentment  is  as  essentially  a  part  of  his  constitution  as  that  of  vision  or  hearing. 
But  were  every  thing  innocent  and  unoffending ^  where  would  be  the  use  of  it.' 
There  would  be  nothmg  on  which  to  exercise  it — nothing  to  resent ;  and  hence 
the  faculty  would  be  superfluous.  The  faculty  of  hearing,  bestowed  on  the  in- 
habitants of  a  world  destitute  of  vibrating  bodies,  would  not  be  more  so.  Let 
what  is  called  evil,  then,  be  extinguished,  and  the  present  harmonious  condition 
of  things  will  be  rendered  incongruous. 

In  further  confirmation  of  this  troth,  let  us  examine  the  most  distinguished  acts 
of  virtue  that  man  has  exhibited,  and  we  shall  find  that  they  arose  out  of  an  oppo- 
sition to  vice.  Let  us  again  inquire  into  the  lives  of  individuals  the  most  illustri- 
ous for  habits  and  deeds  of  virtue,  and  we  shall  be  convinced  that  it  was  a  struggle 
with  vice  which  rendered  them  so.  Indeed,  the  very  term,  virtue,  implies  a 
struggle.  It  is  the  performance  of  duty,  in  defiance  of  difficulty,  danger,  and 
death.'  Had  there  been  no  Tar<|uin,  there  would  have  been  no  Lucretia ;  no  vice 
or  misfortune  in  Rome,  no  Curtius ;  no  CaBsar,  no  Brutus  or  Cato ;  no  tyrant  of 
Switaerland,  no  Tell ;  no  oppressors  in  England,  no  Alfred ;  no  lawless  attempt 
to  enslave  America,  no  Washington  or  Bolivar.  This  catalogue  might  be  ex- 
tended indefinitely,  and  would  still  terminate  in  the  same  truth,  that  vice  alone 
gives  existence  and  Iromoitality  to- virtue.  Of  patriotism,  high  heroism,  distin- 
guished firmness  and  fortitude,  splendid  benevolence,  and  all  that  gives  lustre 
and  value  to  human  morals,  this  is  true. 

Nor  is  it  less  obviously  so,  that  evil  is  also  the  cause  of  sU  great  intellectual 
strength  and  its  products ;  in  simpler  terms,  that  it  is  the  parent  of  knowledge. 
It  awakens  the  faculties  of  the  intellect  to  action,  and  urges  them  to  examine 
nature,  in  ouest  of  means  to  prevent  or  remedf  itself.  But  for  diKease  and  death, 
where  would  be  the  knowledge  of  the  physician,  his  acquaintance  with  the  struc- 
ture and  functions  of  the  human  body,  their  relation  to  deleterious  and  salutary 
agents,  and  with  the  properties  and  character  of  every  thing  that  bears  on  them  ? 
As  respecU  all  these  points,  the  world  would  be  in  darkness.    Without  strong 
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indttoementB,  man  would  not  submit  to  the  immense  Ubor  he  sostains  in  coltirKt* 
ing  BO  extensile  a  field  of  science ;  and  did  universal  health  prevail,  the  induce- 
ment would  be  withheld. 

Had  injustice  never  had  being,  in  the  various  shapes  that  moral  wrong  has 
assumed,  where  would  have  been  the  displays  of  wisdom  and  eloquence,  and 
ever^  other  form  of  intellectual  excellence,  which  the  world  has  witnessed  hi 
politics  and  law  ?  The  disasters  of  nations  arising  from  crime  have  contributed 
much  to  the  richness  and  splendor  of  history ;  and  wars,  resulting  from  a  similar 
cause,  have  been  a  prolific  source  of  human  glory.  Look  into  the  history  of  every 
branch  of  philosophy,  and  you  can  (race  both  its  origin  and  progress  to  some  sort 
of  misfortune  or  want.  This  is  equally  true  of  astronomy,  meteorology,  mechanics, 
chemistry,  mineralogy,  geology,  and  every  thing  entitled  to  the  name  of  science. 
That  which  we  denominate  evil  is,  in  some  shape,  the  parent  of  them  all.  Of  all 
the  most  resplendent  efforts  of  genius,  in  the  form  of  poetry,  the  same  may  be  affirmed. 
Without  perhaps  a  single  exception,  they  owe  their  origin  to  what  is  called  moral 
evil.  Such  is  the  source  of  that  splendid  production,  the  sons  of  Moses,  and  of  all 
the  finest  elusions  of  the  poetic  muse  in  the  book  of  Job,  the  realms  of  David,  the 
writings  of  Isaiah,  and  every  other  portion  of  the  Old  Testament.  When  he  com- 
posed Uie  Iliad,  Homer  sang  the  wrath  of  Achilles,  and  its  terrible  consequences.  The 
destruction  of  Troy,  and  the  effects  resulting  from  it,  many  of  them  highly  im- 
moral and  blameworthy,  constitute  the  foundation  of  the  £neid,  and  give  it  mach 
of  its  grandeur.  Dante  immortalized. himself  by  denouncing  the  Yicesof  his 
times,  in  strains  as  intense  as  the  infernal  fires  to  which  he  doomed  them.  Tasso 
sang  of  evil  and  crime,  in  his  Jerusalem  Delivered.  Shakspeare  did  the  same, 
when  he  gave  us  the  highest  wonders  of  his  muse.  And,  but  for  the  influence  of 
a  similar  cause,  even  Milton  would  have  continued  *'  mute"  and  "  inglorious." 
He  would  not  have  represented,  in  thoughts  so  worthy  of  them,  either  the  glories 
of  the  Celestial  or  the  horrors  of  the  Tartarean  regions.  Not  would  he,  after 
describing  *'such  wars"  as  the  "  immortals  wage,"  have  restored  to  his  race  a 
"  Paradise"  of  fiction  more  fascinating  than  the  real  one  whose  "loss"  he  com- 
memorated. Pope's  finest  effusions  were  elicited  by  vice  and  imperfection ;  and 
Byron  would  seem  to  have  invoked  the  spirit  of  wickedness  as  his  Muse.  Hie 
Manfred,  one  of  the  most  stupendous  productions  of  human  genius,  testifies  to 
this.  In  fine,  without  evil  and  necessity  to  stir  them  to  action,  the  human  race 
would  be  drones  and  ignoramuses.  The  constant  warfare,  which  exists  between 
vice  and  virtue,  want  and  intellect,  elevates  their  moral  character,  and  gives  them 
knowledge.    So  true  is  the  declaration  of  the  poet,  that 

"  All  things  subsist  by  elemental  strife." 

I  shall  only  add,  that,  did  time  permit,  it  would  be  easy  to  demonstrate,  that  the 

{»ropensities  of  man,  which,  when  indulged  to  excess  and  under  false  impressions, 
eaa  to  vice,  are,  when  duly  regulated,  as  essential  to  practical  virtue,  as  any 
other  attributes  of  his  nature. 

Finally,  and  to  speak  with  reverence.  Were  there  not  something,  on  which 
to  exercise  it — something  1  mean  to  he  forgiven — where  would  be  the  meaning  or 
the  use  of  the  moat  delightful  and  lovely,  and  what  is  usually  deemed  the  moat 

?rloriou8  attribute  of  the  Deity — his  mercy  ?  Clearly  there  would  be  neither  use- 
ulness  nor  significancy  attached  to  it.  It  would  be  a  dormant  possession,  unem- 
ployed and  fruitless  in  creation,  and,  therefore,  as  far  as  we  can  jud^e,  unsuitable 
to  the  character  of  the  Possessor,  not  to  say  unworthy  of  him.  UniYersal  and 
perfect  aptitude  requires  an  appropriate  object  for  the  exercise  of  each  of  the 
divine  perfections.  In  relation  to  the  attribute  of  mercy,  therefore,  in  commen 
with  all  the  others,  things  are  now  precisely  as  they  ought  to  be,  af  they  were 
originally  intended  to  be,  and  as  they  were  accordingly  settled  at  the  beginning, 
under  the  governance  of  positive  laws. 

Such,  in  brief,  are  my  views  of  Optimism.  Is  any  one  inclined  to  ask  me,  What 
will  become  of  virtue,  on  the  arrival  of  the  millenium,  when  crime  shall  have 
ceased,  and  universal  innocence  begun  its  reign .''  I  reply,  that  that  period  is  far 
distant,  and  many  unforeseen  and  great  changes  must  take  place  in  the  condition 
of  our  race  before  its  arrival.  It  is  to  be  so  radically  different  from  any  thing  we 
have  seen,  that  we  cannot  bring  it  fully  within  the  action  of  judgement,  nor  draw 
any  rational  inferences  respecting  it.  But,  at  whatever  period  of  time  it  may 
occur,  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  man  will  still  be  man — greatly  improved  in 
his  character,  but  not  revolutionized.  He  will  still  possess  animal,  intellectual, 
and  moral  powers ;  and  the  inferior,  as  at  present,  must  be  governed  by  the  supe* 
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rior.  His  moral  facultiM,  therefore  will  find  exercise  then  as  well  as  now,  although 
not  perhaps  so  intense.  The  animal  faculties  of  the  many  will  not  then  have  to 
be  froverned,  as  at  present,  by  ;the  moral  ones  of  the  few.  Human  nature  will  be 
so  improved,  that  each  member  of  it,  when  mature,  will  be  competent  to  govern 
himself.  But  with  children  and  youth  the  case  will  be  different.  During  their 
imnuiturity  their  animal  propensities  will  necessarily  preponderate  and  tend  to 
lead  them  into  excessive  and  irregular  indulgences.  They  will  therefore  require 
moral  training  and  restraint,  to  retain  them  within  the  paths  of  virtue.  Thus 
will  the  moral  faculties  of  the  whole  community  find  employment. 

But  the  millenial  condition  of  man  will  occur  only  as  the  result  of  natural 
causes.  Miracle  or  direct  heavenly  agency  will  have  no  share  in  its  production, 
any  more  than  in  that  of  other  improvements.  In  plain  terms,  it  will  be  the  prod- 
uct of  education  made  perfect;  completely  adapted  to  the  human  constitution, 
and  ably  administered.  As  nothing,  therefore,  but  natural  exercise  will  have  given 
to  the  moral  a  doe  ascendency  over  the  animal  powers,  notliin?  but  a  certain 
amount  of  the  same  exercise,  habitually  performed,  will  enable  them  to  retain  it. 
Because  they  have  gained  the  victory,  they  must  not  slumber,  or  become  insctive, 
else  the  animal  propensities,  which  are  and  must  be  always  on  the  alert,  will 
resume  the  supremacy.    Hence  practical  virtue  will  of  necessity  continue.    The 

Srgresrate  of  moral  feeling  will  be  much  greater  than  it  is  now ,  because,  as 
reaify  stated,  each  adolt  will  possess  enough  of  it  for  his  own  government.  I 
shall  only  add,  on  this  subject,  that  the  chief  difference  between  the  condition  of 
human  nature,  under  the  millenium  and  at  the  present  time,  will  be,  that  men 
are  governed  now  by  laws  enacted  and  sanctioned  by  the  authority  of  states ;  but 
then,  such  will  be  the  degree  of  intellectual  and  moral  improvement,  that  every 
man  will  be  a  law  to  himself.  His  own  cultivated  nature  will  serve  him  as  a  rule 
of  correct  action.  Exempt  from  all  human  authority,  and  above  the  need  of  it, 
he  will  profess  fealty  to  God  alone.  These  are  my  views  respecting  a  millenium, 
should  it  ever  occur;  an  event  "  d'evoutly  to  be  wished,"  to  which  hope  looks  for- 
ward with  fond  desire,  and  the  anticipation  of  which  sober  reason  does  not  reject. 
'  Will  any  one  assert  that  the  tenor  of  the  doctrine  I  advocate  is  to  encourage 
▼ice  in  opposition  to  the  precepts  of  morality  and  religion .''  The  charge  is  un- 
founded. The  doctrine  does  not  encourage  vice.  Every  tenet  of  it  proves  that 
it  does  not.  It  only  denies  the  propriety  of  making  such  changes  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  human  nature  as  would  unfit  it  for  its  present  sphere,  or  indeed  for  any 
sphere,  and  render  it  useless.  I  repeat,  that  the  propensities  of  man,  which,  when 
improperly  indulged,  lead  to  vice,  are,  under  suitable  discipline,  as  essential  to 
his  usefulness,  as  his  moral  feelings,  or  the  faculties  of  his  intellect.  Without 
them,  he  would  be  as  inert  and  inoperative  as  a  vegetable.  The  doctrine  I  main- 
tain, therefore,  only  forbids  the  entire  eradication  of  them.  It  contends  that  they 
make  primitive  and  necessary  elements  of  the  human  constitution.  Instead  of 
beiag  extinguished,  therefore,  as  positive  evils,  it  recommends  that  they  be  culti- 
vated as  indispensable  springs  of  action,  and  placed  under  the  control  of  the  moral 
and  reflecting  faculties.  It  further  maintains,  that  this  is  the  correct  order  of 
things ;  that  toe  lower  faculties  should  submit  to  the  higher ;  and  that  the  discipline 
here  recommended  tends  directly  to  the  promotion  of  virtue ;  that,  in  {&cif  practical 
virtue  consists  in  the  proper  regulation  of  the  propensities,  under  temptation  and 
difficulty,  directing  them  to  their  true  uses,  and  rendering  them  subservient  to 
itself;  and  virtuoua  ftding  is  a  disposition  to  do  so.  Hence  the  doctrine  is  friendly 
to  education,  well  devised  and  skillfully  administered,  as  the  only  mode  of  improv- 
ing our  race.  It  contends,  moreover,  that,  by  the  wisdom  and  beneficence  of  the 
dispensation  under  which  he  lives,  man  has  the  control  of  all  the  means  requisite 
for  his  earthly  perfection  and  felicitv. 

Am  I  again  asked.  What  are  the  advantages  of  Optimism  ?  I  answer,  that  they  are 
numerous  and  great.  It  is  the  only  doctrine  that  does  justice  and  due  homage  to 
the  Supreme  Beixo,  by  ascribing  to  him  perfection  in  all  things — in  bis  glorious 
works,  no  less  than  in  his  nature.  It  truly  and  effectually  *<  indicates  the  ways  of 
God  to  man" — which  no  other  scheme  of  philosophy  does,  it  alone  recognizes,  in 
a  sense  worthy  of  the  subject,  the  mighty  truth,  that  not  a  sparrow,  nor  even  less 
than  a  sparrow,  can  fall  to  the  ground  without  his  permission,  through  the  laws 
he  has  established.  And  that  fall,  small  as  it  is,  it  regards  as  an  event  essentially 
connected  with  the  scheme  of  his  universe,  and  contributing  its  part  to  the  con- 
summation he  meditates,  no  less  directly  than  the  revolution  of  a  world.  Impres- 
sions like  these  produce  a  moral  effect  above  all  price,  and  not  easily  conceived  of 
by  those  who  have  not  felt  them.    They  give  to  th%  optimist  serene  content  with 
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the  lot  he  enjoyi,  and  calm  reai^fttion  ander  every  change.  They  soothe  him 
with  a  conviction  that  be  lives  ander  a  sjatem  of  wise,  beneficent,  and  immntable 
laws }  a  parental  government,  whose  constitution  consists  in  the  perfections  of  the 
Most  High,  and  whose  statutes  and  their  ekecntion  are  conformable  to  that  Qv- 
PRKMK  Law.  Hence  his  confident  belief,  and  the  delight  his  benevolence  derives 
from  the  prospect,  that  all  things  are  co-operating  to  the  same  end,  the  production 
of  ultimate  and  universal  happiness. 

Finally.  Will  it  be  objected  to  the  views  maintained  in  this  discourse,  that  they 
virtually  deny  the  existence  of  a  Special  Providence  ?  I  reply,  that  they  are 
intended  to  do  so.  Where  a  General  Providence  exists,  under  the  governance  of 
perfect  lawsj  a  special  one  is  not  only  unnecessary,  but  inadmissible.  The  belief 
in  a  special  providence  presupposes  imperfection  in  the  laws  and  economy  of  cre- 
ation. It  is  tantamount  to  an  assertion  that  there  are  such  numerous  and  radical 
defects,  in  the  machine  of  the  universe,  that  it  is  perpetually  going  wrong  in  its 
action,  or  at  least  falling  short  of  the  mat  work  it  was  designed  to  accomplish. 
In  consequence  of  this,  the  Supreme  Mechanist  is  compelled  to  be  as  perpetu- 
ally interfering  by  his  immediate  agency^  to  remedy  some  deficiency  in  the 
machinery  devised  and  constructed  by  himself.  For  a  Special  Providence  ie 
nothing  else  than  a  direct  interposition  by  the  Deity,  to  do  some  act,  to  which 
the  laws  of  nature  are  incompetent.  In  plain  terms,  it  is  the  performance  of  a 
mirade.  Such  is  the  fair  amount  of  the  matter,  let  its  advocates  disguise  it  in 
words,  as  they  npay.    We  certainly  can  view  it  in  no  other  light. 

This  view  of  the  economy  of  creation  is  not  mine.  Nor  do  I  deem  it  respectful 
to  the  Author  of  creation.  My  creed  is,  that  every  event,  small  as  well  as  great, 
falls  out  in  obedience  to  general  laws^  which  are,  in  all  respects,  as  perfect,  as  the 
Deity  can  make  them.  When  the  universe  was  called  into  existence,  thoee 
laws  were  framed  and  imposed  on  it,  to  be  the  eternal  and  unvarying  rule  of  its 
action.  Free  from  all  derect,  like  their  Framer,  they  require  no  immediate  and 
rectifying  interposition  from  Him,  to  aid  them  in  the  performance  of  every  good 
and  necessary  work.  Those,  who  proudly  claim  to  be  orthodox^  contend,  that  the 
Deity  ovemdea  every  event  to  a  good  end,  by  ]\\%  special  influence  ;  I,  that  his  prim^ 
iiive  and  general  ordination  of  things  brings  it  to  that  end^  without  his  special  influ- 
ence. Such  is  the  only  difference  between  ns.  But  it  is  great.  My  views  appear 
to  myself  philosophical  and  broad  ;  those  of  my  opponents  mechanical  and  narrow. 
Let  the  controversy  be  submitted  to  the  arbitrement  of  the  enlightened  and  liberal, 
and  I  fear  not  the  award.  My  conceptions  of  creation  and  its  movements  are 
honorable  to  its  Author  ',  those  of  the  orthodox  the  reversr.  Sach  at  least  is  my 
rooted  belief. 

A  God  of  entire  perfection  is  (he  only  one  we  can  acknowledge  and  do  homage 
to.  To  6<  perfect,  he  must  produce  perfect  rencZto.  He  must  frame  a  creation  la 
entire  unison  with  his  own  attributes;  not  one  so  defective,  that  he  must  be  hourly 
engaged  in  supplying  its  failures,  or  rectifying  its  faults.  To  the  God  of  the  uni- 
verse, we  dare  not  impute  such  deep  imperfection,  as  the  belief  in  a  Special  Prov* 
idence  implies.    Such  are  the  reverential  feelings,  and  solemn  convictions  of 

A  If  Optimist. 


WALKING. 


A  FELLOW,  much  too  fond  of  toping, 

Was  in  a  tavern  bar-room  moping, 

Appearing  not  a  little  diziy. 

And  of  each  quizzing  wag  the  quizzee. 

At  last,  he  offers,  for  a  wager, 

To  walk  with  landlord,  groom,  or  ''  stager." 

Quoth  landlord,  **  Just  to  cure  your  dizziness, 

Tou  'd  better  walk  about  your  bu-si-ness. 
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Love,  on  this  earth  the  only  mean  thou  art,  /  L/       /  7,  *-   J)'^^        /— 

Whereby  we  hold  intelligence  with  heaven,  /  Uit   f  ^/)     ii nr\A/^i^fl>. 

And  it  if  thou  that  only  doet  impart  / 

The  good  that  to  mortality  is  given.  ' 

O  eacred  bond,  by  time  thou  art  not  broken ! 
O  thing  divine,  by  angels  to  he  spolten  \ 

Tkt  Legtnd  i^Pmx*  Oavuten^  by  Drogton. 

Did  you  ever,  my  friendly  reader,  in  revisiting  your  native  place, 
from  which,  like  me,  you  had  been  separated  by  many  years  of  wan- 
dering, experience  the  sensation  of  littleness,  with  which  every  object 
seemed  clothed,  shrinking  in  its  dimensions  as  your  eye  had  become 
enlarged  by  a  familiarity  with  the  nobler  scenes  of  a  wider  world  ?  I 
was  born  on  the  northern  side  of  the  filue  Hills,  which  seemed,  to  my 
boyish  eyes,  as  the  lofliest  mountains  that  ever  propped  th^  incumbent 
sky.  My  first  expedition  on  the  ocean  was  down  the  capacious  waters 
of  Dorchester  bay,  in  one  of  those  vast  floating  casties,  called  a  wherry, 
or  a  canoe,  to  catch  those  mighty  monsters  of  the.  deep,  denominated 
tom-cod.  O  how  did  my  heart  expand  as  we  ploughed  oat  of  the  great 
bason  of  waters  called  Mill-creek  1  What  emotions  of  sublimity  did  I 
feel  when  I  reached  the  juncture^  where  the  tlark  Neponset,  the 
mother  of  frogs  and  mud-turtles,  rolls  her  copious  streams  to  join  the 
billows  of  Boston  harbor  !  What  sensations  of  alarm  entered  my  breast 
as  we  doubled  that  long  cape  called  Farm-bar,  renowned  for  periwinkles 
and  clams!  How  did  I  look  with  an  aching  eye  over  the  boundless 
surface  of  brine,  which  separates  Farm-bar  from  Dorchester  Heights, 
now  ycleped  South-Boston.  And,  to  look  still  farther  into  the  impene- 
trable regions  of  the  north,  and  see,  beyond  the  forts,  the  dome  of  the 
State-House  and  the  steeples  of  Boston,  lifting  their  tops  in  the  blue 
horizon,  almost  beyond  the  kenof  human  vision, — it  made  my  imagin- 
ation real.  I  had  new  conceptions  of  the  magnitude  of  our  world. 
Thompson's  Island  I  supposed  must  be  the  shores  of  some  of  the  western 
countries  in  Europe.  But  when  we  came  to  sail  through  the  narrows 
of  Squ am  rock,  and  finally  pass  the  Moon,*  my  imagination  became 
dizzy,  and  T  felt  like  a  man  in  a  balloon,  who  has  bid  farewell  to  sub- 
lanary  scenes,  and  scarcely  expects  again  to  tread  the  terrestrial  ball. 
Bounding  billows  I  how  did  you  roll  in  majesty  to  my  youthful  eye  ! 
Mighty  scenes  !  how  did  you  impress  my  childish  fancy  with  the  first 
ideas  of  vastitude  and  magnificence  !  Alas  I  our  conceptions  are-  all 
relative.  Every  thing  depends  on  the  state  of  the  mind.  One  may 
see  St.  Peter's  church  at  Rome  with  less  emotion  than  our  State-House, 
and  stand  at  the  foot  of  iEtna  itself  without  feeling  or  fear. 

I  love  to  visit  these  scenes  ;  for  they  give  me  back  the  green  days 
of  childhood  and  pleasure  with  all  the  freshness  of  the  original  im- 
pression. I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  I  view  these  scenes  with  the 
admiration  and  delight,  with  which  they  were  once  beheld.  But  they 
form  a  kind  of  medium^  a  perspective  glass,  by  which  one  can  look 
back  to  the  time  when  every  prospect  was  pleasing  because  every 
object  was  new.  I  love  to  go  to  the  Moon.  I  never  shake  off  sub- 
lunary cares  and  sorrows  so  completely  as  when  I  am  fairly  landed  on 

*  Moon  Island,  in  Boston  harbor. 
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that  beautiful  island.  A  inan  io  the  Hoon,  may  see  Castle  Island,  the 
city  of  Boston,  the  ships  in  the  harbor,  the  silver  waters  of  oar  little 
Archipelago,  all  lying  as  it  were  at  his  feet.  There  you  may  be  at 
once  social  and  solitary ;  social,  because  you  see  the  busy  world  before 
you,  and  solitary,  because  there  is  not  a  single  creature  on  the  island, 
except  a  few  feeding  cows,  to  disturb  your  repose. 

I  was  there  last  summer,  and  was  surveying  the  scene  with  my 
usual  emotions,  when  my  attention  was  attracted  by  the  whirring 
wings  of  a  little  sparrow,  whom,  in  walking,  I  had  frightened  from  her 
nest.  It  may  bo  necessary,  perhaps,,  to  tell  some  of  the  clerks  in 
Washington-street,  who,  six  months  from  the  country,  are  apt  to  forget 
all  the  objects  among  which  they  were  born  and  bred,  that  this  bird 
always  builds  its  nest  on  the  ground.  I  have  seen  their  nests  in  the 
middle  of  a  corn-hill,  curiously  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  five  green 
stalks,  so  that  it  was  difficult,. at  hoeing  time,  to  dress  the  hill  without 
burying  the  nest.  This  sparrow  had  built  her  nest  as  usual  on  the 
ground,  beneath  a  little  tuft  of  grass,  more  rich  and  thick  set  than  the 
rest  of  the  herbage  around  it.  I  cast  a  careless  glance  at  the  nest, 
saw  the  soft  down  that  lined  its  internal  part,  the  four  little  speckled 
eggs  which  inclosed  the  parent's  hope.  I  marked  the  cows  that  were 
feeding  around  it ;  and  I  came  away  without  the  least  imagination 
that  1  should  write  a  dissertation  on  the  Birds  Nest  in  the  Moon. 

But  our  minds  are  strange  things.  That  bird's  nest  has  haunted  me 
ever  since.  I  could  not  but  inquire  why  Providence,  who  inspires  all 
animals  with  an  unerring  instinct,  had  not  moved  the  foolish  creature 
to  build  her  habitation  in  a  safer  place.  A  multitnde  of  huge  animals 
were  feeding  around  it,  one  tread  of  whose  cloven  feet  would  crush 
both  bird  and  >progeny  into  ruin.  I  could  not  but  reflect  on  the  pre- 
carious condition  to  which  the  creature  had  committed  her  most  tender 
hopes.  I  was  thinking  how  the  interest  of  two  beings,  both  created 
by  the  same  high  hand  and  supported  by  the  same  kind  power,  might 
cross  each  other,  and  neither  of  them  know  it,  until  the  fatal  moment 
when  the  feebler  might  be  annihilated  by  the  stronger  power.  A  cow 
is  seeking  a  bite  of  grass  ;  she  steps  aside  merely  to  gratify  that  idle 
appetite ;  she  treads  on  the  nest,  and  destroys  the  offspring  of  the  de- 
fenceless bird.  Thus,  what  is  a  trifle  to  one  being,  is  destruction  to 
another. 

Before  I  proceed  any  farther,  I  think  proper  to  apprize  the  reader 
that  I  was  in  a  right  frame  of  mind  to  write  a  meditation  on  a  broom- 
stick ;  and,  however  much  wits  may  sneer  and  critics  condemn,  I  am 
determined  to  make  something  of  my  bird's  nest. 

As  I  Qame  away  from  the  island,  i  reflected  that  this  bird's  situation, 
in  her  humble  defenceless  nest,  might  be  no  unapt  emblem  of  man  in 
this  precarious  world  of  uncertainty  and  sorrow.  We  are  impelled,  by 
some  of  the  tenderest  instincts  of  our  nature,  to'  form  the  conjugal  con- 
nection; the  eye  of  some  matchless  beauty  attracts  our  attention,  and 
melts  our  hearts  ;  we  form  the  tender  union,  and  we  build  our  nest ; 
committing  to  it  the  soil  deposites  of  our  gentlest  affections.  But 
where  do  we  build  this  nest  ?  Are  we  any  wiser  than  the  foolish  bird  ? 
No — the  nest  is  on  the  ground  of  terrestrial  calamities,  and  a  thousand 
invisible  dangers  are  roving  around.  We  are  doubled  in  wedlock  and 
multiplied  in  children,  and  stand  but  a  hroeider  mark  for  the  cruel 
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arrows  of  death  and  destruction,  which  are  shot  from  every  p\de. 
What  are  diseases,  in  their  countless  forms,  accidents  by  flood  and 
fire,  the  seductions  of  temptation,  and  even  half  the  human  species 
themselves,  but  so  many  huge  cows  feeding  around  our  nest,  and  ready, 
every  moment,  to  cri!ish  our  dearest  hopes,  with  the  most  careless  in- 
difference, beneath  their  brutal  tread  ?  Sometimes,  as  we  sit  at  home, 
we  can  see  the  calamity  coming  at  a  distance.  We  hear  the  breathing 
of  the  vast  monster ;  we  mark  its  wavering  path — now  looking  towards 
us  in  a  direct  line — now  capriciously  turning  for  a  moment  aside. 
We  eee  the  swing  of  its  dreadful  horns,  the  savage  rapacity  of  its  brutal 
appetite;  we  behold  it  approaching  nearer  and  nearer,  and  it  passes 
by  within  a  hair-breadth  of  our  ruin,  leaving  us  to  the  sad  reflection 
that  another  and  another  are  still  behind.  Poor  bird !  I  feel  no  heart 
to  condemn  thy  folly ,  but  rather  to  weep  over  thy  condition  and  my 
own.  Our  situations  are  exactly  alike.  Thy  choicest  comforts  come 
entwined  with  pain ;  and  no  sooner  is  thy  callow  young  developed, 
than  thou  feelest  all  the  cares  that  distract  a  parent's  heart.  How 
often  hast  thou  been  driven  from  thy  nest  \  How  often  hast  thou  flut- 
tered thy  wings  in  agony,  and  taken  up  the  wail  of  sorrow,  as  if  thy 
children  were  already  lost.  The  careless  step,  so  indifferent  to  another,, 
was  rapture  or  despair  to  thee. 

A  man  must  be  a  fool  not  to  perceive  that  these  remarks  are  written 
by  a  parent ;  and  I  am  sure  th^y  are  dictated  by  feelings,  which  none 
but  a  parent  can  understand.  Well,  then,  let  me  tell  the  secret,  and 
be  as  foolish  as  the  best  of  them,  since,  in  this  hard  age,  none  but  a 
ibol  would  have  a  feeling  heart.  The  other  evening  I  walked  into  the 
chamber  where  my  children  were  sleeping.  There  was  Nathan  with 
the  clothes  half  kidded  down,  his  hands  thrown  carelessly  over  his 
head,  tired  with  pfay,  now  resting  in  repose  ;  there  was  little  Sal  with 
her  balmy  breath  and  her  rosy  cheeks,  sleeping  and  looking  like  inno- 
cence itself.  There  was  Lucy,  who  has  just  begun  to  prattle,  and 
runs  daily  with  tottering  steps  and  lisping  voice  to  ask  her  father  to 
toss  her  into  the  air.  [I  solemnly  wish,  if  these  remarks  are  read  by 
any  youthful  bachelor  of  forty,  who  boards  and  means  to  board  all  his 
days  in  Tremont  House,  that  he  would  read  not  a  syllable  farther.] 
As  I  looked  upon  these  sleeping  innocents,  I  could  not  but  regard 
them  as  so  many  little  birds,  which  I  must  fold  under  my  wing,  and 
protect,  if  possible,  in  security  in  my  nest.  But  when  I  thought  of  the 
huge  cows  that  were  feeding  around  them  ;  the  ugly  hoofs  that  might 
crush  them  into  ruin ;  in  short,  when  I  remembered  the  Birds  Neft  in 
the  Moon,  I  trembled  and  wept. 

But  why  weep  T  Is  there  not  a  special  Providence  in  the  fall  of  a 
sparrow  ?  It  is  very  possible,  that  the  nesi  which  I  saw  was  not  in  so 
precarious  a  condition  as  it  appeared  to  be.  Perhaps  some  providen- 
tial instinct  led  the  bird  to  build  her  fragile  house  in  the  ranker  grass, 
which  the  kine  never  bite,  and,  of  course,  on  which  they  wpuld  not  be 
likely  to  tread  ;  perhaps  some  kind  impulse  may  guide  that  species  so 
as  not  to  tread  even  on  a  bird's  nest.  At  any  rate,  chance  might  lead 
to  an  escape.  I  have  never  heard,  and  I  despair  now  of  ascertaining 
the  important  fact,  that  the  nest  I  saw  was  actually  crushed  by  the 
foot  of  a  cow.  Perhaps  the  joyful  mother  saw  her  young  expand  their 
wings,  and  inherit  their  paternal  air ;  perhaps  the  progeny  of  those 
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very  eggs  are  now  singing  in  the  groves  around  Boston.  There  is  a 
merciful  God,  whose  care  and  protection  extend  over  ail  his  works, 
who  takes  care  of  the  sparrow's  children  and  of  mine. 

I  think  I  have  read  somewhere,  that,  if  a  man  wishes  to  learn  to 
pray,  he  must  go  to  sea ;  but,  with  all  due  submission  to  the  author  of 
this  wise  remark,  I  think  we  should  rather  say — Let  him  be  married 
and  have  a  family  of  children.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  be  an-  infidel 
with  a  little  progeny  rising  round  you.  If  Hume  could  have  seen 
a  little  lisping  girl,  come  and  climb  his  knees  and  address  him  as  a 
father — '*  Papa,  who  made  all  things  V  he  would  have  almost  invol- 
untarily answered^rGod.  If  a  man  wishes  to  learn  to  pray  for 
protection  during  the  night,  let  him  go,  as  I  have  done,  and  see  his 
children  asleep,  and  remember  the  pestilence  that  walks  in  darkness. 
Let  him  experience  the  feelings  of  an  anxious  father,  bending  over  the 
sleeping  forms  of  his  tender  children,  and  conscious  of  the  thou- 
sand dangers,  seen  and  unseen,  that  hover  around  their  defenceless 
heads.  It  was  over  her  dear  little  sleeping  infants, — if  she  had  any, — 
I  imagine,  that  Mrs.  Bacbauld  penned  the  following  beautiful  remarks : 
**  If  prayer  were  not  enjoined  to  the  perfection  it  would  be  permitted 
to  the  weakness  of  our  nature.  We  should  be  betrayed  into4t,  if  we 
thought  it  sin  ;  and  pious  ejaculations  would  escape  our  lips,  though 
we  were  obliged  to  preface  them  with — God  forgive  me  for  praying !" 

A  family  of  children  walking  amidst  a  thousand  dangers,  and  often 
escaping,  is  one  of  the  most  striking  proofs  of  a  particular  Providence 
that  ever  met  my  mind.  To  talk  about  the  general  laws  of  nature, 
immutable  and  unbendible  to  the  interposing  will  of  the  Deity  1 
Away  with  such  metaphysical  trash;  it  is  just  fit  for  old. bachelors  to 
write.  Until  I  had  children,  I  never  knew  what  the  Scriptures  meant, 
when  they  say  that  the  very  hairs  of  our  head  are  all  numbered.  I 
was  once  standing  in  a  public  road,  and  saw  a  team  of  three  yokes  of 
oxen  and  a  horse,  moving  very  fast  along  the  road  without  a  driver. 
A  little  child  was  standing  in  the  road  directly  before  the  wagon,  with 
no  time  for  escaping.  The  whole  train  of  cattle  passed  directly  over 
the  child,  throwing  it  down,  and  apparently  crushing  it  into  jelly. 
Every  spectator  thought  it  dead  ;  its  life  was  not  worth  a  pin*s  fee ; 
the  anxious  mother  ran  to  rescue  her  offspring ;  but,  alas,  too  late ;  and 
her  piercing  shrieks  spoke  her  despair.  But  io,  when  the  little  urchin 
was  picked  up,  instead  of  being  found  a  corpse,  as  was  by  all  expected, 
its  roguish  smile  seemed  to  say  that  it  regarded  the  event  as  a  good 
joke,  which  it  would  willingly  see  repeated.  Every  one  of  the  beasts, 
though  moving  so  rapidly,  had  contrived  to  shun  the  child  ;  and  this 
event,  together  with  the  Birds  Nest  ir^  the  Moon,  have  convinced  me, 
that  verily  there  is  a  God,  and  that  he  governs  the  world  by  a  par- 
ticular providence. 

I  have  often  thought  it  was  unfortunate  that  some  of  the  great 
geniuses,  who  have  undertaken  to  enlighten  the  '  world  by  their 
infidelity,  were  not  married  men.  It  would  have  done  more  to 
help  them  to  digest  the  venom  of  their  spleen^  than  all  the  long  vol- 
umes of  rejoinders  which  have  been  written  by  metaphysical  theologians. 
For,  to  say  nothing  of  the  powerful  smiles  of  a  woman,  when  that  woman 
is  your  wife,  reflecting  and  beaming  the  very  benevolence  of  a  creat- 
ing God, — there  are  some  things  in  a  married  life,  which  are  enough 
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to  overthrow  the  faith  of  the  most  stubborn  infidel,  that  ever  appor- 
tioned his  incredulity  to  his  ignorance.  I  myself  was  rather  inclined 
to  infidelity  when  I  was  first  married.  But  the  smiles  of  the  honey- 
moon so(\ened  me,  and  1  boMght  a  Bible  to  He  in  our  parlor.  When 
my  wife  first  sent  me  after  the  doctor,  at  midnight^  my  faith  began  to 
waver ;  and  I  was  absolutely  staggered  when  I  heard  the  new-born 
infant  cry.  As  1  looked  on  the  little  miracle,  I  wSs  ashamed,  and 
renounced  my  .former  faith  ;  and  every  new  prattler,  that  has  risen 
around  me,  has  made  me  a  better  Christian.  I  now  actually  read  the 
Bible  with  my  children,  and  we  pray  over  it.  I  sometimes  tell  my 
former  companions  in  infidelity,  when  they  try  to  flout  me  out  of  my 
religion,  that  they  are  welcome  to  our  old  belief — to  all  its  wisdom  and 
all  its  comforts.     They  are  old  bachelors  still. 

And  no  wonder  that  such  an  unnatural  life  should  lead  to  such  an 
absurd  faith.  Hume  was  an  old  bachelor,  and  every  page  of  his  phi- 
losophy smells  of  his  folly.  Hobbs  was  an  old  bachelor,  and  so  was 
Voltaire,  and  Rousseau,  and  Jeremy  Bentham,  and  Tom  Paine.  I 
have  always  thought  it  a  thousand  pities,  that  Madamoiselle  Curchod 
did  Dot  wind  her  chains  more  efiectually  around  Gibbon's  heart.  I 
imagine  that  Cupid,  the  little  god  of  love,  might  have  expelled  a  great 
deal  of  Paganism,  and  perhaps  infidelity,  from  the  pages.of  bis  splendid 
history.  Some,  to  be  sure,  will  be  infidels  in  the  bosom  of  wedlock, 
as  some  would  be  fools  in  the  very  palaces  of  Solomon.  But  this  is 
not  the  order  of  nature.     Her  virtuous  instincts  lead  to  truth. 

In  that  beautiful  dialogue  which  Plato  has  written,  in  which  he  de- 
scribes the  closing  scene  in  the  life  of  Socrates,  Plato  makes  his  master 
Socrates,  in  the  course  of  the  discussion,  attempt  to  account  for  the 
existence  of  scepticism ;  and  he  traces  it  to  the  same  cause  as  that 
which  produces  misanthropy.  He  thinks  that  men  of  rash  judgements 
and  irritable  tempers,  when  they  have  once  confided  in  a  character, 
superficially  virtuous,  and  have  found  themselves  deceived,  pass  a 
judgement  on  the  whole  species,  and  spend  the  rest  of  their  lives  in 
revenging  their  disappointment  by  railing  at  mankind.  In  like  man- 
ner, he  supposes,  that  when  a  hasty  mind  has  been  deceived  by  an 
apparent  demonstration  and  aflerwards  discovers  that  the  demonstra- 
tion is  false,  it  loses  its  confidence  in  all  reasoning,  and  views  all 
things  in  the  universe  as  floating,  like  the  waters  of  the  Euripus,  with- 
out order  and  without  end.  Such  a  man  is  roij^  is  bvjojv  irig  &ltj6elag 
^ef^rfielri,  deprived  of  the  certainty  of  real  existence,  and  imputes  to 
reason  the  darkness  of  his  own  mind. 

I  have  generally  noticed  that  infidelity  and  misanthropy  have  an 
affinity  for  each  other,  and  are  often  combined  in  the  same  heart.  But 
how  is  a  man  to  avoid  misanthropy  ?  No  roan  ever  became  a  misan- 
thrope under  the  smiles  of  an  affectionate  wife,  and  surrounded  by  a 
family  of  ruddy  children.  These  are  tender  chains,  which  connect  us 
with  the  universe ;  they  bind  us  in  harmony  with  our  species ;  they 
lead  as  to  feel  our  need  of  a  higher  protector, — to  see  the  glory  and 
the  goodness,  and  therefore  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  God. 

When  a  man  is  once  on  a  wrong  track,  every  step  he  takes  only 
leads  him  so  much  farther  out  of  the  way.  God,  when  he  built  the 
world,  designed  to  pack  men  together  in  families ;  and  it  is  the  only 
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way  in  whioh  you  can  throw  the  human  species  together,  without  im- 
pairing their  principles  and  endangering  their  virtue.  A  man  goes 
into  a  splendid  city, — he  becomes  too  licentious,  or  too  lazy,  or  too 
proud  to  establish  a  family.  He  passes  bis  time  among  the  rubicund 
inmates  of  a  fashionable  boarding-house.  He  spends  his  evenings  at 
the  theatre  or  billiard-table.  -  He  rails  at  women,  and  hates  children, 
because  he  only  knows  the  vilest  of  the  sex,  and  has  never  seen  a  child 
which  was  his  own.  His  affections  become  warped,  his  heart  is 
insulated  ;  and,  because  he  has  lost  his  humartity,  he  has  never  found 
his  religion.  O  how  I  should  like,  before  such  a  fellow  goes  to  his 
lonely  grave,  and  his  rotten  carcass  manures  the  ground,  to  throw  into 
his  narrow  heart,  one  straw  from  my  BircPs  Nest  in  the  Moon  !     G. 
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In  pursuing  this  subject,  which  is  an  interesting  one  to  the  lover  of 
literature,  I  hope  I  shall  be  pardoned  for  dispensing  with  any^xact 
chronological  order.  The  facts  are  all  that  is  necessary.;  and,  if  they 
are  gathered  together  from  different  ages  and  countries,  I  cannot  per- 
ceive why  they  are  not  as  potent  and  indisputable,  as  if  presented  con- 
secutively as  to  time.  Poets  have  flourished  in  all  centuries.  St.  Paul 
quoted  them  to  the  men  of  Athens  ;  and  touch  where  you  will,  on  any 
country  or  period  of  history,  and  you  will  find  the  bard,  the  minstrel, 
the  minnesinger,  the  trouvere,  the  improyisatore — the  ever-living  and 
influential  genus  vatum. 

We  may  properly  return  to  Greece  for  numerous  cases  of  fortunate 
poets,  and  first,  for  that  of  the  sublime  and  forcible  Pindar.  We  see 
in  him  the  popular  and  honored  celebrator  of  the  Eminent  Olympic 
games,  in  which  the  flower  of  the  country,  and  even  the  monarchs 
themselves  competed.  His  various  poems,  celebrating  the  Olympic 
victors,  Pythian,  Nemean,  and  Isthmian,  are  familiar  to  every  scholar. 
He  was  caressed  in  all  his  time,  and  lived,  according  to  all  that  may 
be  gathered  from  history  respecting  him,  in  the  possession  of  much 
comfort  and  liberal  fortune.  It  was  given  to  his  own  eyes  to  see  mag- 
nificent statues  erected  to  his  honor,  and  to  experience,  wherever  he 
bent  his  footsteps,  the  plaudits  of  his  countrymen.  This  was  the  des- 
tiny allotted  to  the  son  of  an  humble  flute-player.  His  genius  probably 
saved  him  from  the  profession  of  his  father, — a  calling  difficult  to  prac- 
tice, and  by  no  means  lucrative.  He  chose  the  lyre,  instead  of  the 
flute ;  otherwise  his  mind  might  have  been  wasted  in  the  breath  of 
music,  and  he  might  have  passed  his  life,  discoursing  on  a  pipe,  and 
governing  its  melodious  ventages  with  his  finger  and  thumb. 

I  may  here  be  allowed  to  mention,  what  I  accidentally  omitted  in 
the  sketch  of  Homer, — namely,  that  no  historical  assertion,  of  oral  au- 
thority, is  more  disputable  than  the  alleged  indigence  of  that  great 
bard.  The  most  plausible  authority  for  such  an  allegation  may  be 
(bund  in  Ovid,  whose  imagination  was  as  reckless  as  that  of  any  ancient 
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writer  that  could  be  jcited.  Ptolemy  Philad^phuSy  who  is  certainly 
much  better  authority  in  the  case  than  Ovid,  asserts  with  confidence, 
in  a  conversation  wijLh  Zoilus,  that  Homer  was  so  opulent  as  to  main- 
tain a  superb  retinue.  Such  establishments  in  Greece,  at  that  period, 
were  matters  of  great  cost.  The  certain  inference  then,  or  the  most 
credible  evidence  that  has  ever  descended  to  posterity,  is,  that  Homer 
was  at  least  in  the  possession  of  an  elegant  competence,  and  that  he 
wanted  neither  for  honor  nor  the  opus  pecunite.  Nay,  we  might  go  far- 
ther, and  assert,  on  much  better  evidence  than  can  be  adduced  to  the 
contrary,  that  he  was  actually  affluent.  It  is  as  well  established  a  fact 
as  any  circumstance  of  his  age,  that  his  step-father  Phemius,  or  Pro- 
napides,  (a  rich  professor  of  music  and  poetry  in  Smyrna,  and  one  of 
the  AOI^OIy  as  it  was  believed)  left  Homer  all  his  wealth,  his  profes^ 
sion,  and  his  flourishing  academy,  being  charmed  with  the  marvelous 
endowments  of  the  young  poet,  who  was  then  his  pupil ;  that  with  the 
former,  he  lived  in  the  lavish  indulgence  of  those  ennobling  pleasures 
derivable  from  the  pursuit  of  various  knowledge — composing  his  immor- 
tal Iliad — voyaging,  almost  in  state,  around  the  Grecian  coast-r visiting 
Asia  Minor,  Egypt,  Spain,  and  other  countries — rehearsing  fragments 
of  his  great  poem  in  bis  own  country,  to  the  crowds  that  assembled  to 
see  him,  having  heard  of  his  renown,  wherever  he  journeyed.  When  * 
he  became  blind,  after  his  return  from  Spain,  he  suffered  some  hard- 
ships, as  a  traveler,  in  reaching  home.  This  is  the  only  respectable 
account  of  any  calamities  belonging  to  his  career.  >He  was  even  then 
received  with  triumphant  honors  in  many  places  through  which  he 
passed.  Some  honest  people,  who  have  a  smattering  of  the  subject, 
imagine  that  because  he  recited  his  verses  on  the  way  from  Ithaca  to 
Smyrna,  he  must,  forsooth,  have  been  a  locomotive  pauper.  They  for- 
get that  the  profession  of  an  A0U02,  or  bard,  in  Homer's  day,  was 
one  full-fraught  with  honor  and  reverence.  Any  attempt  to  represent 
this  calling  as  low  or  unprofitable,  betrays  an  utter  ignorance  of  an- 
cient character.  The  station  and  profession  of  the  bard,  at  that  era, 
if  not  one  of  luxurious  wealth  and  power,  was  at  least  one  of  great 
ease  and  eminence.  To  kings  and  courts  they  were  uniformly  wel- 
comed, and  at  feasts  and  sacrifices  their  presence  was  always  necessary. 
The  people  revered  them, — and  they  were  every  where 

*<  — >  Valde  amabilem  vatem, 
Demodocum,  popalia  honoratum.'* 

At  the  head  of  these,  beyond  all  comparison.  Homer  stood.  And  how 
glorious  was  his  reward !  He  was  adored  throughout  his  country  : 
many  of  her  citizens  believed  him  a  god  ;  and  an  illustrious  father  of 
the  church,  St.  Chrysostom,  admits  that  his  immortal  Iliad  was  the 
product  of  direct  inspiration  from  heaven.  Every  where  were  his 
works  to  be  found  ;  in  the  palace  of  the  king  and  the  cot  of  the  peas- 
ant— and  his  name  is  imperishable.  The  statements  as  to  the  pecuni- 
ary misfortunes  of  his  later  years  may  be  flatly  denied.  Probabilities 
are  entirely  against  them.  All  the  incidents  of  his  closing  days  are 
couched  in  hyperbole  and  fable.  An  erudite  historian,*  and  translator 
of  many  of  his  poems,  justly  observes  of  Homer,  that  *'  It  is  uncertain 
where  or  how  he  died.     The  same  obscurity  that  involves  his  course 

*  Columbas  Conwell. 
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and  hangs  around  his  career,  enshrouds  his  exit  from  the  world.    AU 

most  efery  author  on  this  subject  refutes  his  predecessor ;  and  little 

more  than  a  superfetation  of  hypothesis  or  hyperbole  can  be  deduced 

from  their  combined  observations.     Each  one  kills  him  according  to 

his  particular  fancy,  and  buries  him  where  he  pleases.     It  would  be  a 

supererogatory  taste  to  enumerate  the  several  ways  by  which  authors  tell 

us  he  died."     Some  say,  he  was  borne  up  to  heaven  by  Apollo,  and  in 

his  arms 

** Rose  like  an  exhalation,  mid  the  sound 

'  Of  dulcet  symphonies  and  voices  sweet." 

Many  were  \he  cenotaphs  and  other  testimonials  erected  as  offerings 
to  his  memory,  and  nearly  every  islahd  in  the  Mediterranean  claimed 
his  tomb. 

Since  I  have  mentioned  Ovid,  I  should  quote  his  career  and  example, 
in  proof  of  the  success  of  poets.  'He  possessed  an  ample  fortuue,  and 
lived  in  unbroken  splendor  for  upwards  of  fifty  years.  lie  was  an  ex- 
tensive and  celebrated  traveler  in  Greece  and  Asia :  graceful  and  elo- 
quent, though  sometimes  too  free  in  his  writings,  he  was  endowed  with 
the  most  fascinating  accomplishments,  and  idolized  by  the  best  circles 
of  the  great  capital  which  he  graced.  His  Ars  Amanda^  the  best 
manual  of  one  desirous  to  please,  shows  how  completely  he  understood 
the  use  of  those  attractions  which  rendered  him,  at  least  as  a  theorist, 
fhe  very  Chesterfield  of  Rome.  He  passed  more  than  half  a  century 
in  the  participation  of  wealth  and  pleasure ;  and  the  slight  evils  attend- 
ant upon  his  life,  at  any  period,  came  as  the  effect  and  punishment  of 
licentiousness. 

To  return  to  the  Greeks.  Of  Aristophanes,  the  comedian,  we 
know  but  little  :  as  to  his  personal  condition,  the  accounts,  though  favor- 
able, are  very  limited.  We  only  know  that  the  purity  and  elegance  of 
the  Attic  dialect,  in  which  he  wrote,  threw  the  Greeks  into  raptures 
with  the  graceful  refinement  of  his  productions  ;  and  it  was  said  of  him, 
by  the  divine  Plato,  that  the  Graces  would  have  chosen  his  soul  for 
their  habitation.  His  satire  was  irresistible,  but  amicably  tempered  ; 
and  he  seldom  offended  his  contemporaries.  He  enjoyed,  during  his 
life  time,  the  most  eminent  marks  of  distinction,  and  glided  in  easy 
tranquility  down  the  stream  of  time,  to  the  haven  of  a  good  old  age. 
He  possessed  a  crown  formed  of  the  leaves  of  the  sacred  olive-tree 
presented  to  him  by  the  Athenians — the  highest  honor  that  could  then 
be  paid  to  man. 

As  it  is  not  my  design  to  act  the  part  of  a  voluminous  poetical  biog- 
rapher, I  will  merely  cluster  together  a  few  of  the  most  prominent 
Grecian  poets,  beside  those  herein  aforementioned,  with  the  slightest 
possible  glance  at  their  lives  and  condition. 

Arion  had  the  possession  of  so  much  riches,  as  to  freight  a  vessel 
with  treasure — thereby  endangering  his  life,  by  inciting  the  sailors  to 
mutiny.     His  miraculous  preservc^tion  is  well  known. 

Theocritus ^  with  his  sweet  Doric  idyls,  was  the  well- rewarded  favor- 
ite of  the  Ptolemys  of  Egypt. 

Terpanderf  the  Lesbian,  enjoyed  the  highest  comforts  and  honors 
attainable  in  his  time. 

Ion  was  caressed,  applauded,  and  "  well  to  do,"  all  his  days. 
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Simonides  amasded  so  much  moDey  by  his  writings  as  to  be  charged 
with  avarice.  He  lived  in  splendor  at  the  court  of  Hiero,  king  of  Syra- 
cose,  and  died  honorably  lamented. 

Phiiemony  the  dramatist,  was  so  comfortable,  and  happy,  and  free 
from  cate,  that  he  died  laughing. 

Orpheus  was  a  Thracian  monarch,  well  beloved,  and  blessed  with  a 
kingly  inheritance. 

Tiresias,  the  Egyptian,  of  Thebes,  of  whom  Homer  makes  mention, 
was  esteemed  a  god,  though  he  lived  like  a  monarch,  and  was  buried 
with  the  utmost  magnificence. 

Anacreon  flourished  like  a  fruitful  vine,  at  the  court  of  his  compan- 
ion and  friend,  king  Polycrates  of  Samos ;  met  with  the  mopt  eminent 
reception  at  Athens,  where  he  spent  a  part  of  his  time— and  passed,  in 
a  not  unpleasant  retirement,  a  gay  and  happy  old  age.  He  died  with 
the  heart  of  a  grape  in  his  throat,  and  its  juice  on  his  lips. 

Next  to  the  poets  of  Greece,  we  may  allude  to  those  of  Persia—- once 
a  rival  country  of  immense  power.  In  such  a  country,  where,  from 
time  immemorial  the  government  has  been  more  purely  despotic  than 
that  of  any  other  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  it  is  somewhat  singular  that , 
poets  should  have  been  held  in  eminent  honor,  and  been,  in  abnoet 
^very  instance,  so  generously  rewarded.  That  they  were,  is  certainly 
true  beyond  dispute.  Where  the  executive  management  of  a^  nation 
is  through  mstruments  created  by  unmixed  despotism,  and  guided  to  a 
vast  extent  by  one  capricious  mind,  we  may  always  observe  the  invasion 
of  private  right  through  the  land,  the  alienation  of  psoperty  from,  its 
rightful  owners,  at  the  desire  of  the  seeker,  the  sacrifice  of  female 
innocence  at  the  same  unholy  shrine,  despite  the  tears  and  prayers  of 
friends — the  violation  of  contracts,  &c.  Yet  in  Persia^  where  these 
practices  have  always  more  or  less  prevailed — even  there  ihe  magic  of 
the  poet  has  won  its  way,  and  genius  received  ks  reward.  The  only 
bard  of  this  nation,  whose  interests  were  ever  invaded  by  a  royal  whim, 
was  Perdosi,  Yet  even  he  received  sixty  thousand  pieces  of  silver  for 
one  poem.  They  should  have  been  of  gold,  as  was  promised  ;  and  on 
the  substitution  by  the  sultan  of  sliver  for  the  other  more  costly  metal, 
the  poet,  dissatisfied  with  his  reward,  grew  angry,  and  turned  satirist 
against  his  sovereign.  The  wonder  is,  that  he  was  permitted  to  escape 
the  bow-string ;  but  he  only  retired  te  Thus,  where,  after  a  while, 
Mahmoud  sent  to  recall  him  with  numeroos  camels,  loaded  with  pres- 
ents. But,  as  it  has  happened  wkh  thousands  of  eminent  Persian  sub- 
jects, the  recompense  of  royal  favor  arrived  too  late. 

Jamt,  the  poet,  spent  a  long  life  in  honor  and  plenteoue'ease.  He 
was  mnch  beloved  by  his  admiring  sujtani»  Abn  Said,  who  invited 
Jami  to  his  court ;  but  the  great  bard  chose  rather  the  extacies  which 
sprung  from  following  the  doctvines  of  the  Sophi,  and  so  lived  apart 
from  royal  honors,  but  held  more  than  kis>gly  dominion  over  the  hearts 
of  the  people.  At  his  death,  his  native  city  was  overwhelmed  with 
mourning.  At  the  maginficent  funeral  which  the  suUan  gave  hibi  at 
the  pnblfo  cost,  it  is  religiously  asserted,  by  the  Persians,  that  the  earth 
opened  hke  a  shell, to  receive  so  pure  and  priceless  a  pearl ;  and  the 
memory  of  none,  that  ever  lay  under  the  green  waiess  of  Oman,  waa 
ever  more  cherished  than  his. 
VOL.  vn.  d 
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8adiy  of  The  Golden  Maxims,  was  the  son  of  poor  parents ;  but  his 
genius  brought  him  to  the  court  of  Abubeker,  where  be  was  educated. 
He  was  the  idol  and  associate  of  all  the  Persian  monarchs  in  his  time. 

Hajiz  had  at  his  command  a  splendid  fortune,  if  he  had  chosen  to 
receive  it.  But  he  embraced  the  holy  order  of  Dervishes,  and  would 
not  accept  the  pleasures  and  riches  of  a  court,  which  were  often  and 
freely  offered  him. 

Notwithstanding  the  above  examples,  I  confess  that  I  do  not  lay 
much  stress  in  behalf  of  my  argument  upon  the  prosperity  of  the  poet 
in  a  country  where  the  government  is  despotic.  Under  such  a  domin- 
ation, no  rights  are  respected ;  private  affluence  is  only  permissive 
riches,  alienable  at  any  moment.  Prosperity  and  the  privileges  apper- 
taining to  the  possession  of  property,  are  but  a  name — a  shadow.  It 
18,  therefore,  as  we  have  hinted,  surprising  that  the  Persian  bards  should 
have  held  either  fortune  or  honor.  But  they  possessed  the  reverence  of 
the  people,  and,  with  that  sacred  sgis,  even  the  monarchs  had  caution 
enough — provided  they  did  not  love  the  poets,  which  is  improbable — to 
leave  them  secure  and  unmolested.  Despots  know,  as  well  as  patriots, 
that  vox  popuii  est  vox  Dei,  In  countries,  where  no  popular  bias  has 
guided  the  will  of  the  monarch,  we  may  see  that  the  poet,  in  common 
with  the  noble,  the  most  affluent  and  best  citizens,  has  been  led  to 
experience  vicissitude  and  suffering.  Thus  in  Portugal,  (where  even 
in  modern  times  thousands  of  unoffending  citizens  are  iefl  to  groan 
and  pine  in  prison,)  we  may  note  that  poets  have  not  prospered.  Car 
moens  and  Manoel  were  both  sufferers  from  a  despotism  which  distressed 
the  rich  and  the  powerful  equally  with  them. 

In  my  former  desultory  glance  at  the  Italian  poets,  I  did  not  include 
some  of  the  most  famous  in  that  garden  of  the  world.  It  is,  of  course, 
necessary  to  allude  to  them  briefly,  since  the  life  and  career  of  each 
would  make  a  volume  by  itself. 

Alfieri,  who  was  blessed  with  the  love  of  the  countess  of  Albany, 
daughter  of  the  noble  house  of  Stolberg,  gave  away  a  splendid  fortune 
to  his  sister,  keeping  only  a  moderate  income  for  himself,  that  he  might 
be  near  his  mistress  at  Florence  or  Rome.  In  her  delightful  presence, 
he  composed  fourteen  tragedies.  The  fall  of  stocks  in  Paris  injured 
him  with  other  capitalists ;  but  the  injury  was  temporary ;  and  he 
passed  his  latter  days  with  the  inseparable  companion  of  his  love,  with 
a  comfortable  and  pleasant  fortune,  in  the  rich  Val  d'Amo.  Those 
who  read  his  imperishable  works,  or  look  upon  his  beautiful  monument, 
by  Canova,  at  Santa  Croce,  by  the  side  of  Michael  Angelo,  may  know 
the  extent  of  his  fame. 

Ariosto  was  for  the  most  part  rich,  and  always  enamored  of  splen* 
dor,  which,  in  various  ways,  he  was  sure  to  acquire.  He  was  official 
counsellor  at  the  courts  of  dukes  and  cardinals, — a  successful  agent 
in  warlike  enterprises  for  the  nobility  of  his  country, — and  never  lacked, 
at  any  time,  the  best  luxuries  and  enjoyments  of  life. 

The  poets  of  Switzerland  and  Germany  afford  me  many  bright  ex- 
amples of  the  success  of  genius,  and  this,  too,  in  countries  which  have 
been  much  and  most  unjustly  declaimed  against,  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  for  the  general  dullness  of  their  people.  There  verse  is  true. 
No  nations  on  earth  have  produced  more  writers  of  vivid  imagination 
and  profound  philosophy.     Theirs  are  the  peopled  solitudes  of  earth. 
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air,  aod  sea,  teemiog  with  diablerie, — theirs  the  power  first  to  suggest 
for  the  stage  those  glowing  transcripts  of  supernatural  life,  which,  even 
in  mimic  dimensions,  curdle  the  blood,  and  excite  the  fancy.  Yet 
neither  Germany  lior  Switzerland  wants  the  gentle  throng — the  pro- 
ducers of  idyls — the  players  on  "  pastoral  pipe  and  oaten  reed/'  Each 
has  various  kinds  of  bards,  recorded  in  brightness  on  the  tablets  of  her 
history. 

Bodmer,  the  Swiss  poet,  after  his  education  at  Zurich,  was  sent  by 
his  father  16  be  a  clerk  in  a  counting-house.  Deserting  this  uncon- 
genial employment,  which  was  ill  suited  to  his  literary  habits  and  in- 
struction, he  rose  to  be  professor  in  a  university — editor  of  the  Helvetic 
Library — an  alderman  of  the  grand  council  of  Zurich, — while  the 
liberal  income  of  his  professorship  was  increased  by  matrimonial 
endowments,  until  his  "  fair  inheritance"  might  have  been  made  as 
flittch  the  object  of  envy  to  the  worldling,  as  his  acquirements  and 
genins  made  him  beloved  by  his  intelligent  countrymen.  He  held  his 
professorial  chair  for  fifty  years.  His  will  was  generously  crowded 
with  charitable  bequesta  Among  other  magnificent  gifts  of  property, 
he  gave  a  beautiful  house  and  garden  to  the  girls'  school  of  Zurich. 

HaUe,  son  of  the  chancellor  of  Baden,  lived  a  life  of  ease  and  com- 
petence ;  wanted  for  nothing ;  pursued  his  elegant  studies  without  any 
reasonable  wish  ungratified ;  wrote  poetry  and  studied  botany  at  his 
leisure;  consorted  with  his  friend,  the  pastoral-writing  Gcsner;  lived 
beloved  by  his  friends,  and  died  in  peace,  lamented  even  by  his  ene* 
mies.  The  following  exqubite  line  is  from  one  of  his  best  poems— 
*'  Oo  the  Alps."  Every  reader  who  has  been  in  the  country,  and  heard 
the  cows  crop  the  fresh  herbage  of  the  field,  while  filling  themselves 
with  pasture  and  "  bedward  ruminating,"  will  recognize  at  once  the 

fidelity  and  beauty  of  the  extract : — 

It 

mow. 


nd  beauty  of  the  extract : — 

*'  Und  mah'ii  das  zarte  gras  mit  scharfen  zungen  weg.' 
Where  cows,  with  rasping  tongaeS|  the  tender  grasses  m 


Halle  occupied  the  liberally  endowed  professorships  of  anatomy  and 
botany  at  Gottingen,  through  the  influence  of  his  unwavering  friend, 
George  II.  of  England,  elector  of  Hanover ;  had  numerous  honora- 
hle  offers  of  establishments  in  English  and  other  universities ;  but  was 
so  beloved  by  the  great  council  of  Berne,  whither  he  retired  to  spend 
the  evening  of  his  days,  that  they  would  not  permit  so  illustrious  a 
citizen  to  leave  them.  There  he  passed  the  easy  twilight  of  life,  and 
io  the  act  of  feeling  his  own  pulse,  gently  declined  into  the  vale  of  death. 

Erherty  of  Hamburg,  was  grand  aulic  counsellor  at  Brunswick, 
where  he  held  a  rich  canonisate,  in  the  possession  of  which  he  died, — 
1795. 

JK^rofiifr  was  first  editor  of  the  JBrMiucAe7?fy/r«^a,— court- prescher 
to  Frederick  V.  of  Denmark,  at  Copenhagen,  and  chancellor  of  the 
university  of  Keil.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  these  stations  produced  a 
liberal  revenue. 

Klopstock  moved,  during  life,  among  high  associates,  in  whose  splen- 
dor he  participated,  and  from  whom  he  commanded  an  ample  reward 
for  his  literary  services.  From  the  humble  son  of  a  land  steward,  he 
raised  himself  to  be  the  companion  of  noblemen,  and  to  enjoy  the  most 
elevated  society.    His  domestic  ease  and  happiness  are  so  admirably 
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Bet  forth  in  a  letter  by  his  wife,  to  a  friend  in  England,  that  I  cannoC 
refrain  from  giving  a  few  paragraphs  from  it.  The  whole  epislte  may 
be  found  in  Mrs.  Barbauld's  selections  from  Richardson's  correspond- 
ence : — 

"In  one  happy  night  I  read  my  husband's  poem,  7%«  Messiah,  I 
was  extremely  touched  with  it.  The  next  day  I  asked  one  of  his  friends 
who  was  the  author  of  this  poem  ?  and  this  was  the  first  time  I  heard 
Klopstock's  name.  I  believe  1  fell  immediately  in  love  with  him.  At 
least,  my  thoughts  were  ever  with  him  filled,  especially,  because  his 
friend  told  me  much  of  his  character.  But  I  had  no  hopes  ever  to  see 
him,  when,  quite  unexpectedly,  I  heard  that  he  should  pass  through 
Hamburg.  I  wrote  immediately  to  the  same  friend,  for  procuring,  by 
his  means,  that  I  might  see  the  author  of  the  Messiah  when  in  Ham- 
burg. He  told  him  that  a  certain  girl  at  Hamburg  wished  lo  see  him, 
and  for  all  recommendation  showed  him  some  letters  in  which  I  made 
bold  to  criticise  Klopstock's  verses.  Klopstock  came,  and  came  to  me. 
1  confess,  that,  though  greatly  prepossessed  of  his  qualities,  I  never 
thought  him  the  amiable  youth  whom  I  found  him.  This  made  its 
effect.  Afler  having  seen  htm  for  two  hours,  I  was  obliged  to  palss  the 
evening  in  a  company  which  had  never  been  so  wearisome  to  roe.  I 
could  not  speak,  I  could  not  play  ;  I  saw  nothing  but  Klopstock.  I  saw 
him  the  next  day,  and  the  following  we  were  very  seriously  friends. 
But4he/uurth  day  he  departed.  It  was  a  strong  hour,  the  hour  of  bis 
,departure !  He  wrote  shortly  after,  and  from  that  time  our  correspond- 
ence -began  to  be  a  very  diligent  one.  I  sincerely  believed  my  love 
to  be  friendship.  I  spoke  with  my  friends  of  nothing  but  Klopstock, 
and  showed  his  letters.  They  rallied  me,  and  said  I  was  in  love.  I 
railed  .at  them  again,  and  said  they  must  have  a  very  friondshipless 
heart,  if  they  had  no  idea  of  friendship  to  a  man  as  well  as  to  a  woman* 
Thus  it  continued  eight  mouths,  in  which  time  my  friends  found 
as  much  in  Klopstock's  letters  as  in  me.  I  perceived  it  likewise ;  but 
I  would  not  believe  it.  At  the  last,  Klopstock  said  plainly  that  he 
loved,  and  I  started  as  for  a  wrong  ihing.  I  answered  that  it  was  no 
love,  but  friendship,  as  it  was  vchat  I  felt  for  him :  we  had  not  seen  6ne 
another  enough  to  love,  (as  if  love  must  have  more  time  than  friend- 
ship!) This  was  sincerely  my  meaning,  and  I  had  this  meaning  till 
Klopstock  came  again  to  Hamburg.  This  he  did  a  year  afler  we  had 
seen  one  another  for  the  first  time.  We  saw,  we  were  friends,  we 
loved  ;  and  we  believed  that  we  loved  ;  and  a  short  time  after  I  could 
even  tell  Klopstock  that  I  loved.  But  ive  were  obliged  to  part  again, 
and  wait  two  years  for  our  wedding.  My  mother  would  not  let  roe 
marry  a  stranger.  I  could  marry  then  without  her  eonsentment,  as 
by  the  death  of  my  father  my  fortune  depended  not  on  her  ;  but  this 
was  an  horrible  idea  for  me  ;  and  thank  Heaven  that  I  have  prevailed 
by  prayers  I  At  this  time,  knowing  Klopstock,  she  loves  him  as  her  lifely 
son,  and  thanks  God  that  she  has  not  persisted.  We  married,  and  I  am 
the  happiest  wife  in  the  world.  In  some  few  months  it  will  be  four 
years  that  I  am  so  happy,  and  still  I  dote  upon  Klopstock  as  if  he  was 
my  bridegroom. 

"Ifyouknewmy  husband,  you  would  not  wonder.  I  could  de^ 
scribe  him  very  briefly  in  saying  he  is  in  all  respects  what  he  is  as  a 
poet.    This  I  can  say  with  all  wifely  modesty.     But  1 4lare  not  to 
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wpedk  of  my  hasband  ;  I  am  all  raptured  when  I  do  it.  And  as  happy 
as  I  am  in  Jove,  so  happy  am  I  in  friendship,  in  my  mother,  two  elder 
aistera,  and  five  other  women.     How  rich  1  am  I'' 

They,  who  declaim  about  the  irritabUity.  of  genius,  here  find  a 
specimen  to  the  contrary.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  the  same  testi- 
mony would  appear.  If  any  thing  can  give  comfort  and  cheerfulness, 
it  is  a  man's  assurance  that  he  has  that  within  him  which  brings  him 
nearer  to  his  Creator,  which  can  delight  thousands  of  his  fellow-beings, 
swaken  the  love  and  admiration  of  the  virtuous,  and,  when  coupled 
with  prudence,  shield  him  from  et«ry  vicissitude. 

Johi  Ludwig  GUim  was  first  a  student  at  law,  then  secretary  to 
prince  Wilfaelro,  margrave  of  Brandenburg  Schmedt ;  in  the  service 
of  Leopold  of  r^^assau,  and  secretary  to  the  grand  chapter  of  Habber* 
stadt,--<ileriving  therefrom,  with  scarcely  any  labor,  an  ample  and  easy 
income. 

Christian  Ewald  Von  Kldst  was  of  noble  extraction ;  a  successful 
officer  and  soldier,  possessed  of  competent  affluence.  He  died  in  the 
service  of  bis  country. 

Rambtr  was  a  poor  boy,  who  attained,  through  his  genius,  a  fine  pro- 
fessorship iti  the  Cadet  University  of  Berlin,  the  liberal  salnry  of  which 
station  supported  him  nobly  until  his  death,  at  a  green  old  age. 

The  life  of  Lessing  was  full  of  what  may  be  called  splendid  vicissi- 
tades.  His  chances  for  prosperity  were  almost  innumerable.  He 
associated  with  kings  and  princes,  and  had  fortunes  at  his  command  ; 
but  an  habitual  restlessness  of  mind,  and  inveterate  habits  of  gambliug, 
by  which  he  lost  large  sums,  contributed  to  destroy  his  influence  and 
darken  his  prospects.  His  only  misfortunes  arose  from  adherence  to 
passions,  and  disobedience  of  bis  better  genius. 

Kastner  was  master  of  arts  at  nineteen ;  spent  a  long  and  useful 
life  as  grand  professor  in  the  university  of  Gottingen, — enjoyed  the 
affluent  endowments  and  honors  of  the  station,  and  expired  "  with  the 
light  of  fame  all  around  him." 

Voss  was,  for  the  most  part  of  his  life,  engaged  in  literary  pursuits 
of  a  very  profitable  character.  He  filled,  for  a  long  time,  with  high 
celebrity,  the  chair  of  classical  professor  at  Heidleberg,  to  which  he 
had  been  invited  by  the  grand  duke  of  Baden.  He  passed  his  early 
years  in  ease  and  competence, — his  later  ones  in  luxury  and  affluence. 

Goiter  was  rich  from  his  childhood — ever  liberal  in  his  expenditure, 
«nd  fastidious  in  his  taste.  He  visited  foreign  parts, — became >  ar- 
chivist and  secretary  to  the  duke  of  Saxe  Gotha, — traveled  and  wrote 
at  his  leisure,  and  quietly  deceased,  in  the  possession  of  wealth  and 
honors,  on  the  ISth  March,  17d9. 

CArixtian,  Count  StaJberg^  was  a  nobleman  of  great  wealth,  and 
ibe  highest  degree — a  descendant  of  Charlemagne  and  Alfred.  He 
was  a  true  poet — a  high-born  gentleman ;  beloved  and  caressed  in 
life — lamented  in  his  death. 

Frederick  Leopold^  Count  Stalberg,  brother  of  the  foregoing,  was 
likewise  the  possessor  of  a  noble  fortune  and  estate.  He  passed  the 
summers  of  his  youth  at  a  marine  pavilion,  belonging  to  the  king  of 
Denmark,  on  the  coast  of  Seland,  where  he  first  wooed  the  Nine  ;  was 
envoy  from  the  duke  of  Oldenburg  to  the  court  of  Denmark, — mar- 
ried the  Qoble  countess.  Agnes  of  Witzleben  ;  was  ambassador  at  the 
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court  of  Petersburg ;  traveled  in  Italy ;  accepted,  on  his  return,  the 
appointment  of  prime  minister  of  the  principality  of  Lubeck  ;  received 
the  order  of  St.  Alexander  Newski,  on  the  death  of  the  Russian  em- 
press, Catharine  II. ;  and  died,  rich  in  wealth,  honor,  and  esteem. 

Jacohi  was  professor  of  literature  in  the  university  of  Freiberg ; 
Boie  was  affluent,  and  a  generous  patron  to  all  who  needed  his  aasist* 
ance ;  Gockkink  was  counsellor  of  finance  at  Berlin ;  MiUtr  was 
cpnsistorial  counsellor  to  the  king  of  Wurtemburg. 

Matthison  was  professor  in  the  college  of  Dessau  ;  aulic  counsellor, 
by  the  prince  of  Hasse  Homburg ;  cavalier  to  the  princess  Anhalt  of 
Dessau ;  and  counsellor  of  legation  to  the  margrave  of  Baden. 

Wieland  was  the  son  of  a  Lutheran  minister.  He  rose  to  be  pro* 
fessor  of  law  and  privy  counsellor  at  the  university  of  Erfurt ;  aulic 
counsellor  of  Weimar,  and  family  professor  to  the  dutchess  of  Saze 
Weimar,  with  an  estate  and  income  liberal  beyond  all  expectation  :  ali 
his  literary  works  were  munificently  paid  for  by  the  booksellers :  he 
was  a  brevet  member  of  Napoleon's  Legion  of  Honor ;  held  the  order 
of  St.  Anne  of  Russia ;  had  a  box  of  state  at  the  theatre  of  Weimar ; 
enjoyed  all  that  wealth,  honor,  and  the  company  of  the  great  spirits  of 
his  time  coiHd  bestow,  and  expired  with  the  words  of  Hamlet  upon 
his  lips — 

"  To  die— -to  sleep— no  more." 

I  might  here  mention  Goethe ;  but  his  death  is  too  recent,  and  the 
brightness  of  his  career  too  well  known,  to  make  any  allusion  to  it 
necessary.  Thus  far  I  have  succeeded  in  proving,  what  all  history 
will  verify,  that  poets  and  authors  are  not  unfortunate ;  that  true 
genius,  accompanied  with  uprightness  of  character,  commands  success ; 
and  that  those,  who  prate  about  the  misfortunes  of  genius  and  the 
eccentricities  of  talent,  write  themselves  down — asses.  It  is  your 
literary  charlatan,  who  calls  himself  eccentric,  and  hangs  about  the 
walks  of  letters,  as  out  of  place,  and  as  ignoble,  as 

«  vermin,  gendered  on  the  lion's  crest." 
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The  reader,  who  may  ha?e  sojourned  in  the  Ancient  Dominion,  or 
by  the  cheerful  fireside  of  a  country  gentleman  within  the  limits  of  her 
daughter  Kentucky,  during  the  Christmas  holidays,  will  recognize,  in 
my  title,  one  of  the  amusements  of  the  sons  and  daughters  of  those  hos- 
pitable states.  It  is  not  of  so  frequent  occurrence  as  the  dance,  nor  so 
staid  and  sedentary  as  the  quilting ;  but  possessing  a  spirited ness  known 
to  neither,  and  being  comparatively  novel,  it  merits  a  much  more  last- 
ing commemoration  than  it  can  receive  from  mere  oral  testimony. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  be  present  during  the  last  week  of  1833, 
at  one  of  those  exhibitions  of  social  hilarity,  in  the  interior  of  our  sister 
state,  and  I  will  endeavor  to  give  you  some  notion  of  it. 

You  must  know,  then,  that  there  is  no  such  thing  in  country  parties 
as  a  squeeze,  nor  even  a  jam.  There  is  generally  plenty  of  room,  and 
no  more  people  are  invited  than  can  be  accommodated  without  sufib- 
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cation.  The  space  for  great  sleeves  and  wide-spreading  skirts  is  ample ; 
and  no  lady  is  prevented,  by  want  of  room,  from  flirting  a  fan,  and  no 
gentJeman  from  fanning  a  flirt,  as  much  as  the  circumstances  of  the 
case  may  require.  There  is  generally,  moreover,  at  least  one  chair  to 
one  person,  so  that  nearly  all  the  company  can  sit  down  if  they  choose. 
There  are  always,  however,  some  male  disciples  of  the  peripatetic 
school  present,  at  such  times,  who  perambulate  the  room,  scorning  to 
cramp  their  fair  proportions  on  a  chair.  On  this  occasion,  two  of  these 
moveables,  or,  as  a  lawyer  might  call  them, — *'  choses  in  action,^*  were 
present,  in  the  shape  of  a  young  lawyer  from  the  neighboring  county 
seat,  and  a  doctor  of  the  vicinage, — who  being,  of  course,  men  of  conse> 
qaence,  I  must  beg  leave  to  present. 

The  more  conspicuous  of  the  two  was  the  lawyer,  who  had  been 
licensed  to  practice  law  at  the  last  term  of  court,  and  was  now  in  full 
pursuit  of  a  license  to  practice  matrimony.  He  had  made  his  debut  in  a 
temperance  speech  in  the  morning,  at  which  it  was  rumored  a  tender- 
hearted damsel  shed  tears;  but  as  this  is  not  duly  authenticated,  I 
would  not  press  it  for  its  truth.  Passing  over  hia  personnelle,  with 
merely  saying  that  he  was  tali  and  slender,  with  a  profile  somewhat 
after  the  Hancock  order;  a  high  forehead,  from  which  #ie  hair  was 
thrown  back,  as  if  he  had  faced  a  gale  of  wind,  to  the  whole  of  which 
he  endeavored  to  give  effect  by  ensconcing  his  chin  behind  a  towering 
stock, — we  come  to  his  manner.  Somebody  has  said.  Manner  is  every 
thing;  and  no  one  finds  this  principle  out  sooner,  and  acts  upon  it  more 
fully,  than  a  village  lawyer.  Who,  that  has  ever  seen  one,  does  not  re- 
call his  manner,  at  the  mention  of  him  1  Who  will  not  remember  the 
grave  and  important  bearing,  the  woold-be^dignified  and  courtly  affa- 
bility, the  half  obsequious,  half  patronizing  bow  and  offer  of  his  hand, 
with  which  he  is  met  by  the  prospective  congressman  ?  And  who  can 
ever  forget  the  flood  of  questions  and  remarks  which  issue  from  his 
mouth  like  grain  from  the  mouth  of  a  bag?  The  "  autocrat  of  the 
breakfast  table''  showed  himself  a  man  of  penetration  when  he  recom- 
mended to  find  out  whether  a  man  would  show  fight  to  talk  him  down 
in  company  :  a  Kentucky  village  lawyer  would  be  the  very  man  for 
such  an  experiment.  He  could  talk  a  brick  wall  out  of  countenance, 
or  a  Yankee  pedlar  domb  in  five  minutes,  without  any  supervening  in- 
flammation of  the  lungs — two  things,  it  is  fairly  presumable,  that  present 
some  little  difficulty.  He  would  not  accomplish  this  with  blustering 
or  enacting  the  bully,  but  with  a  stream  of  words, ivords,  words,  uttered 
on  a  high  key,  with  a  certain  dogmatical  precision,  a  drawing  down  of 
the  brow  and  sustained  monotony  of  tone,  bespeaking  unfailing  confi- 
dence and  a  solemnity  of  visage,  all  which  it  is  necessary  he  should 
assume  to  impress  his  hearers  with  the  required  quantum  of  belief  in 
his  infallibility.  Try  to  stop  him !  the  pertinacity  of  a  mill-wheel  is 
nothing  to  that  with  which  he  will  go  a-head.  Change  the  subject  with 
the  hope  of  getting  him  beyond  his  depth — still  he  will  talk  against  time. 
Add  to  this,  a  resort  to  tobacco,  as  an  aider  of  his  dignity,  from  the  use 
of  which  no  time,  or  place,  or  presence  deters  him,  and  you  have  an 
ontline  in  which  those  who  have  resided  in  a  village,  or  traveled 
through  one,  have  had  the  curiosity  to  look  at  the  side  of  the  tavern 
har-room  fire-place,  may  recognize  the  individual  who  flourished  on 
this  occasion. 
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Not  less  important,  though  less  conspicttoos,  you  can  discover,  o» 
the  other  side  of  the  room,  the  disciple  of  Escuiapius.  He  is  just  four 
feet  six,  in  lieight,  and  proportion  ably  slim ;  bui  sugar-loaf  heels  to  bis 
boots,  and  an  enormous  altitude  of  hair,  roached  perpendicularly,  give 
him,  to  the  eye,  a  greater  stature  than  niggard  nature  intended.  His 
dress  is  studiously  neat,  though  not  of  the  latest  fashion,  displaying  not 
one  wrinkle  more  nor  less  than  is  exactly  in  accordance  with  its  wear^ 
er's  ideas  of  propriety.  Ruffled  shirts,  so  long  out  of  fashion  with  the 
mass  of  mankind,  seem  to  be  just  known  to  him,  if  we  judge  by  tlM 
amount  of  cambric  displayed  over  the  lappels  of  his  waistcoat,  tacked 
together  by  a  breaust-pin  of  huge  dimensions,  and  exhibiting  evidence 
of  having  performed  a  similar  office  through  various  coneecutive  gene- 
rations. A  vein  of  starch  seems  to  run  through  the  whole  external  man, 
which  one  would  think  had  penetrated  to  his  tongue,  so  seldom  does  it 
protrude  a  word  through  a  pair  of  thin  colorless  lips,  constantly  ceia.- 
pressed,  as  if  he  were  absorbed  in  profound  speculations  on  the  theories 
of  fioerhaave  or  Galen.  Speak  to  him — his  answer  will  be  short, 
studied,  and  non-committal,  accompanied  with  a  look  of  wisdom,  aaell^ 
important  tone,  and  divers  significant  nods  of  the  head,  importing 
mystery  an#an  indisposition  to  unveil  the  recesses  thereof;  and  if  he 
do  eventually  strike  out  for  talk,  he  will  stiin  yon  with  a  flood  of 
scientific  jargon,  which  "  a  second  Daniel  come  to  judgement"  might 
not  interpret.  As  we  shall  have  occasion  to  look  at  the  doctor  againv 
we  will  leave  him,  at  present,  to  the  superintending  care  of  a  lady  of 
undoubted  altitude,  asking  our  readers  to  confess  they  are  a  good  illus- 
tration of  I>r.  Johnson's  **  awfully  vast  and  elegantly  little/^  and  join 
the  pulling,  which  has  already  commenced. 

For  the  information  of  such  as  are  in  ignorance  of  the  important 
movements  connected  with  a  candy  pulling,  I  will  mention  some,  by 
way  of  introduction.  Imprimis,  then — a  quantity  of  molasses  is  boiled, 
no  matter  how  long,  till  it  attain  a  tolerable  thickness,  when  il  is  poured 
out  into  large  plates  and  allowed  a  short  time  to  cod.  Secondly  and 
lastly,  it  is  cut  in  sections,  taken  in  the  hands,  and  a  system  of  pulling 
is  commenced,  varying  in  kind  a«  each  one  desires. 

The  first  one  who  made  an  onset  upon  the  rolls,  which  lay  in  abun*- 
dance  on  the  table,  was  the  hopeful  scion  of  the  law  whom  we  have 
already  introduced  to  the  reader.  He  seized  one,  and  giving  one  end 
to  a  young  lady  who  stood  beside  him — by  the  bye,  it  happened  to  be 
the  same  one  whom  he  threw  into  a  melting  mood  by  his  temperance 
speech  in  the  morning — and  they  moved  off  to  give  way  for  other  ap* 
plicants.  In  a  short  time  the  whole  were  supplied,  and  the  most  com- 
plete system  of  tugging  was  commenced  that  has  been  seen  since  the 
days  when  '*  Greek  met  Greek."  The  grand  object  of  each  person 
was  to  get  the  roll  of  candy  away  from  his  or  her  antagonist.  The 
lawyer  was  seen  struggling  as  if  at  the  wrong  end  of  a  cause,  with  the 
same  unrelaxed  longitude  of  countenance  he  had  worn  through  the 
whole  evening,  occasionally  turning  his  head  aside  to  disburden  his 
mouth  of  its  gushing  contents,  while  his  fair  opponent,  making  the 
walls  echo  with  hor  laugh — for  though  she  might  have  wept  over  the 
graphic  pictures  of  intemperance  he  had  drawn,  she  was  yet  a  laughter^ 
loving  creature,  and  much  more  active  than  he, — managed  to  preserve 
her  grasp  in  spite  of  his  stronger  muscles.    At  last,  by  a  dexteious 
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twitch,  the  roll  was  broken  off  close  to  his  hand,  and  she  sprang  away 
thfough  the  crowd  and  re-commenced  the  play  with  a  modest  young 
man,  who  was  pulling  the  right  hand  against  the  left,  in  a  corner,  to 
the  manifest  discomhtore  of  the  man  of*  said  and  aforesaid." 

Our  doctor,  too,  was  not  idle.  Indeed,  he  exhibited  strong  symp- 
toms of  having  his  hands  full ;  for  he  was  unfortunately  linked  with  the 
large  lady  in  whose  company  we  heft  him,  and  still  more  unfortunately 
had  grasped  a  roll  somewhat  too  massive  for  his  hold,  but  around  which 
the  lengthy  digits  of  the  lady  were  firmly  clenched.  The  struggle  was 
Jong  and  doubtful.  It  was  certainly  one.  of  the  most  difficult  cases 
which  had  occurred  in  the  doctor's  practice,  and  soon  attracted  the 
attention  of  the- company,  who  cejksed  operations;  to  follow,  as  well  as 
they  could,  by  short  cuts  hhd  heading,  the  devious  course  (he  diminu- 
tive M.  Di  was  forced  to  navigate.  Round  and  round,- here  and  there, 
backwards  and  forwards,  and  sideways;  he  was  unmercifully  dragged 
by  his  more  powerful  antagonist.  In  vain  did  he  brace  his  high  heels 
against  the  floor  ;  in  vain  did  he  pull  back,  as  if  he  were  dragging  at  a 
refractory  tooth ;  the  lady  was  an  overmatch  for  him,  and  he  might 
have  been  performing  nameless  evolutions  to  this  day,  had  not  the  roll 
suddenly  parted  in  the  middle.  A  universal  burst  of  laughter  followed 
this  termination  of  the  doctor's  set-to  ;  for  the  impetus  he  had  received 
precipitated  him  over  a  small  rocking-chair,  from  beneath  which  rose, 
simultaneously,  the  agonized  and  heart-rending  squall  of  a  peaceable 
puss;  and,  by  a  sudden  turn  of  his  body,  seated  him  plump  in  a  capa- 
cious tub^not  of  iro/er,  gentle  reader — but  warm  candy,  which  was 
very  patiently  waiting  the  inroad  of  the  company.  Now  the  contents 
were  not  exactly  hot^  but  of  a  temperature  sufficiently  high  to  make  a 
contact  with  them  what  might  be  called  net  comfortable.  At  least,  so 
thought  the  doctor ;  for  with  the  return  of  his  scattered  ideas  he  scram- 
bled forth,  certainly  the  most  candi(e)d  man  in.  the  company,  and  the 
very  personification  of  insulted  dignity.  As  he  stood  upon  bis  feet 
again — his  clothes  literally  plastered  with  the  adhesive  substance, 
which  dripped  in  strings  from  them,  in  evevy  direction — his  hands  held 
away  from  his  body,  like  an  urchin's  who  has  been  soused  in  a  gutter  ; 
and  the  skirts  of  his  invisible  green  frock-coat,  his  new  frock-coat! 
gathered  up  into  an  indescribable  mass,  and  self-sustained,  standing 
out  "  ingens  informe"  from  his  back,  a  spirit  of  laughter,  ungovernable, 
and  outrageous  to  the  doctor's  sensibility,  prevailed,  aiid  burst  forth  in 
pealing  cachinnations,  which,  to  his  astounded  ears,  seemed  the  knell 
of  his  dignity  and  respectability  forever.  At  length  he  seemed  fully 
awakened  to  the  horrors  of  his  situation,  and  with  a  stern  and  measured 
gait,  '*  dispensing  odoriferous  sweets  on  all  around,"  he  made  good  his 
retreat. 

This  effected,  and  the  merriment  somewhat  subsided,  the  struggle 
was  resumed  with  unabated  vigor.  Restraint  was  thrown .  away,  and 
fun  and  jollity  reigned  supreme  in  every  breast,  and  shone  in  the 
laugliing  expression  of  every  countenance.  If  a  comb  happened  to  fall 
from  a  lady's  head,,  setting  loose  her  luxuriant  ringlets,  there  was  no 
hand  to  replace  it ;  or,  if  a  shoe  chanced  to  slip  from  the  delicate  foot 
of  its  owner,  she  went  without  it,  for  her  fingers  were  encased  as  within 
a  gauntlet.  All  the  rights  of  meum  and  ttitim,  as  regards  eIbow-room» 
were  forgotten,  or,  bj  common  consent,,  abrogated;  and  the  voomi,  for 
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the  spftce  of  an  hoar,  presented  the  most  animated  picture  of  hilarious 
enjoyment  I  have  erer  witnessed.  Old  bachelors  and  old  maids,  who, 
par  parenikese,  seemed  to  be  constantly  pulling  against  each  other ; 
young  bachelors,  •"  in  the  full  tide  of  successful  experiment,"  on  the 
hearts  of  the  young  belles ;  and  blooming  widows,  were  all  jostled  about 
in  the  most  indescribable  confusion,  without  regard  to  buckram  sleeves 
or  afflicted  toes.  Vain  would  it  be  for  me  to  attempt  to  give  a  distinct 
idea  of  such  a  scene  :  to  be  understood,  it  should  be  looked  upon. 

At  the  end  of  an  hour  of  tireless  activity,  the  candy  was  laid  aside, 
and  a  general  effort  made  to  disenthrall  the  hands  from  its  pertinacious 
hbld,  and  restore  discomfited  dresses  to  their  previous  neatness.  As 
soon  as  this  was  done,  the  merry  notes  of  a  violin  struck  up,  and,  with 
the  dance,  and  the  plays  known  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  the 
evening  was  protracted  to  a  late  hour,  with  undiminished  life  and 
animation.  G.  D.  D. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
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When  Loyx  and  FRixirDSHip  dwelt  to|fetber, 
(Though  scarce  on  speaking  terms  at  present,) 

Love's  heart  was  lighter  than  a  feather, 
And  Friendship's  face  was  ever  pleasant. 

Lovers  spirits  now  are  something  less, 
And  Friendship  has  no  smiles  to  spare — 

The  urchin  hives  with  Idleness, 
And  Friendship  dwells  with  Doubt  and  Care. 

Tet  both—of  old — when  I  was  young, 

Would  visit  oft  old  Father  Duty  ; 
While  Friendship  talked,  his  pomrade  sung, 

To  please  that  grave  man's  ladj,  Beauty. 

When  Friendship  spoke,  the  dame  would  listen, 
As  though  she  wished  the  sermon  done  ; 

When  Love  began,  her  eyes  would  glisten, 
And  charm  whate'er  they  turned  upon. 

These  four,  if  they  could  but  agree, 

And  not  delight  in  giving  pain. 
Would  make  so  blessed  a  family, 

As  earth  may  never  see  again. 

But  Beauty  has  another  guest, 

For  Flattery  is  a  constant  visiter ; 
And  Loye,  at  times,  appears  distressed. 

While  Friendship  frowns  like  an  inquisitor. 
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Evert  wise  man,  before  be  attempts  to  introduce  any  reforai,  will 
answer  for  himself  two  questions  ;  First,  Does  the  evil  exist  which  it  is 
proposed  to  care  1  and  second.  Does  it  admit  of  any  remedy  more  de- 
sirable than  the  evil  itself?  As  to  the  first  of  these  questions,  when 
applied  to  the  Militia,  we  apprehend  no  two  persons  will  give  to  it 
different  answers*  We  need  no  stronger  proof  than  what  our  own 
eyes  and  ears  furnish  os  with,  of  the  reality  of  the  evil  which  we  propose 
to  consider,  namely,  the  iow  yet  sinking  condition  of  the  militia  of  our 
'Union.  DoeB  any  one  doubt  tlie  fact  1  If  there  be  such  an  one,  let 
him  attend  the  inspections,  trainings,  and  reviews,  not  merely  of  a 
few  populous  cities,  but  of  the  whole  country.  Let  him  read  the 
Returns  made  to  tbe"^  Adjutant-Generals,,  of  the  several  states,  and, 
especially,  if  a  citizen  of  Massachusetts,  that  officer's  Report,  in  this 
commonwealth,  enumerating,  among  other  things,  the  companies  with- 
out officers  and  without  ^organization.  Let  him  learn,  too,  from  that 
Report,  the  startling  fact,  that^  while  the  population  of  the  state  has 
been  constantly  increasing,  the  number  of  enrolled  roiKtia-men  has 
been  diminished.  Let  him  inspect  the  books  of  the  volunteer  com- 
panies, and  compute  the  number  of  "  fine  members,"  as  they  are 
called,  that  is,  of  those  who,  though  of  proper  age  and  qualifications, 
do  no  military  duty.  Above  all,  let  him  mingle  with  the  mass  of  the 
people,  and  learn  what  they  think  and  feel  in  regard  to  the  present 
condition  of  the  militia.  He,  who  shall  make  this  inquiry,  or  any  part 
of  it,  will  not,  we  pledge  ourselves,  any  longer  doubt. 

But,  in  truth,' the  eitistence  of  the  evit  is  not  doubted;  it  is  on  all 
hands  acknowledged.  The  public  prints  have,  at  various  periods, 
teemed  with  complaints  apon  the  subject.  Even  the  voice  of  the 
pulpit  was,  on  one  occasion,  at  least,  heard*  All  have  not  agreed  in 
their  remedies,  but  none  have  denied  the  necessity  of  a  reform  of  some 
kind.  Neither  have  men  of  influence  shown  any  disposition  not  to 
listen  to  these  complaints.  The  same  opinions  have  been  repeatedly 
expressed  in  our  legislative  halls.  In  compliance  with  the  public 
sentiment,  which  seemed  imperatively  to.  call  for  some  change,  the 
legislatures  of  various  states  have,  at  different  times,  made  many 
essential  alterations  in  iheir  systems.  The  provisions  of  those  various 
and  numerous  acts  we  shall  not  undertake  to  examine,  except  such  as 
may  be  supposed  to  have  had  an  extensive  and  general  bearing  upon 
the  character  and  condition  of  the  militia ;  and  then  but  incidentally. 
Of  all  these  remedies^  which  the  legislatures,  in  their  wisdom,  have 
provided  for  existing  evils  in  our  Militia  System,  we  shall,  for  the 
present,  only  say,  we  doubt  whether  they-  are  likely  soon  lo  make  it  jn 
in  reality^  what  it  is  often  asserted  to  be,  '*  the  right  arm  of  public 
defence." 

Without  considering  directly  the  fitness  either  of  the  driginal  pro» 
visiohs  or  of  subsequent  changes  to  the  accomplishment  of  those  great 
objects,  which  we  must  presume  they  were  designed  to  effect,  we  have 
something  to  say  as  to  the  causes^  whibh  have  produced  the  present 
lamentable  state  of  things.  These  causes  may  be  classed  under  two 
heads,  natural  and  artificial ;  meaning,  hy  the  former,  all  those  natural 
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eFeots,  which  legislation  ha«  not  occasioned,  and  could  not  have  pre- 
vented, if  it  had  foreseen  then  ;  and  by  the  iauer,  those  laws  and  amend- 
ments of  laws,  whixih,  at  various  times,  and  for  various  purposes,  the 
different  legislatures  have  seen  fit  to  enact. 

First,  then,  under  the  head  of  natural  causes,  we  say  a  great, change 
has  taken  place  in  our  social  condition, — ^e  refer  particularly  to  the 
Atlantic  states, — and  that  this  has  been  an  efficient  means  of  depresfr- 
ing  the  militia.  When  our  country  was  first  settled,  tnunediate  neces- 
sity of  self^efence  made  every  roan  a  soldier.  The  untamed  and  the 
qntamable  Indian,  and  the  wild  beast  of  the  forest,  were  his  neighbors, 
and  his  gun  the  only  mode  of  intercourse,  as  well  as  the  only  means  of 
defence.  The  farmer,  who  was  unskilled, in  its  use,  could  hope  to 
save  neither  his  dwelling  nor  his  corn-fiejd.  No  laiy  was  then  needed 
.to  compel  men  to  keep  themselves  armed  and  equipped;  for  nature's 
.first  law,  the  love  of  Jife,  had  already  done  that.  Necessity,  therefore, 
required  every  man  to  keep  &rms  and  made  him  familiar  with  their  use. 
People  became  attached  to  them ;  and  afterwards,  when  time  and  in- 
creased population  iiad  freed  them  from  Indians  and  wild  beasts,  the 
game,  with  which  the  woods  and  marshes  abounded,  kept  up  the  prac- 
tice of  using  them.  Gunning  became  the  favorite  amusement  of  all 
-classes.  In  early  times,  it  was  frequently  even  a  matter  jof  profit. 
When  game  was  plentiful  a  good  liunter  would  make  handsome  wages 
from  the  sale  of  his  skins.  The  passion  for  owning  and  using  fire- 
arms became,  in  this  way,  a  sort  of  national  characteristic;  and  this 
.circumstance  had  no  small  influence  upon  the  militia.  Men  were  not 
then,  as  now,  obliged  to  be  at  the  expense  of  buying  and  keeping  in 
order  a  gun  and  equipments  merely  for  the  purpose  of  using  them  two  or 
three  times  a  year  on  a  militia  training-field.  T^ese  were  an  indis- 
pensable part  of  a  man's  furniture,  whether  he  trained  or  not.  They 
•werOs  not  either,  as  in  some  more  modern  instances,  any  refuse  or 
worn-out  things^  which  he  had  picked  out  of  some  dd  cast-away  rub- 
bish. They  were  selected  with  attention,  and  kept  with  care.  No 
rust  ate  into  their  barrels,  no  spots  stained  their  stocks.  Their  owner 
would  have  been  both  mortified  .and  grievied  at  any  neglect  of  them, 
fiut  BOW  our  condition  is  whoRy  different.  The  Indians,  where  any  re- 
main, are  wretched  outcasts,  and,  so  far  from  being  able  to  molest 
others,  are  glad  to  receive,  in  all  humility,  any  pittance  which  the 
charity  or  pity  of  the  white  man  may  deign  to  bestow.  The  wolf  And 
the  bear,  which  once  harassed  our  men  and  terrified  our  women  «nd 
children,  are  now  never  seen  but  in  the  cages  of  itinerant  show-men. 
The  game,  that  once  filled  our  valleys  and  marshes,  and  repaid  the  hunt- 
er's toil  with  substantial  profit, — although  that  toil,  the  manliest  of  all 
amusements,  is,  like  virtue,  its  own  rewani, — that  game  hes  degenerated 
into  here  and  there  a -stray  fox  or  deer,  a  few  sea-fowl  and  such  birds,  like 
the  robin  and  the  quail,  as  are  so  insignificant  that  even  the  boy  that 
first  tries  his  erring  aim  almost  disdains  them.  In  consequence,  the  prac- 
tice of  gunning  is  fast  ceasing ;  few  good  marksmen  are  to  be  found  ; 
iew  new  guns  are  purchased^'especiaMy  by  the  yeomanry;  and,  in  a  few 
years,  according  to  -present  appearances,  the  skillful  use  of  the  gun 
and  the  rifle  will  be  extinct.  It  is  easy  to  see  the  influence  of  all  this 
lOpon  the  militia.     We  shall  not  attempt  to  make  it  devar  by  illustra- 
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lioD.     What  makes  it  a  matter  of  .more  serioas  regret  is,  that  no  laws 
can  afford  aQy  relief.     It  is  the  inevitable  result  of  natural  causes. 

Another,  cause  of  the  same  sort  is  to  be  found  in  the  present  and 
recent  peaceful  state  of  this  and  other  civilized  nations.  Peace  has 
its  blessings,  rich  and  great,  but  yet  one  of  its  effects  is  to  unfit  men 
lor  war;  and,  moreover,  to  render  unfashionable  and  unpopular  all 
warlike  exercises  and  all  military  'preparations.  Such  has  been  its 
effect,  in  this  country.  We  have  enjoyed  a  long  peace,  which  has  been 
rich  with  the  usual  comforts  of  such  a  state.  It  has  afforded  us  other 
pursuits,  which  have  absorbed  all  our  spirit,  and  left  no  room  for  mili- 
tary excitement.  The  passion  for  military  exercises  has, in  consequence,- 
wholly  forsaken^us.  Nobody  sighs  now  for  the  '^  tented  field  ;''  and, 
consequently,  none  are  much  interested  in  any  imitations  of  it.  A 
war  for  a  few  years  would  infuse  more  military  spirit  into  this  nation, 
and,  consequently,  do  more  (o  raise  up  the  militia  than  all  the  enacts 
ments  that  ever  darkened  the  statute-book.  This  particular  incident 
of  a  state  of  peace,  as  it  tends  to  injure  a  most  valuable  public  insti- 
tution, is  to  be  regretted ;  yet  we  would  not  be  understood  to  regret  the 
existence  of  peace.  We  are  not  quite  so  deeply  in  love  with  a 
favorite  system  as  thai  We  speak  only  of  a  single  evil  flowing  from 
what  is,,  in  other  respects,  and  on  the  whole,  a  great  good. 
.  We  have  spoken  of  the  influenceof  a  change  of  habits,  occupations,  and 
amusements,  and  of  peaceful  pursuits :  to  these  we  may  add  the  growth 
of  many  populous  and  wealthy  cities^  as  one  of  the  natural  cailses  that 
have  an  unfavorable  bearing  upon  the  militia.  It  is  a  common  and 
true  remark,  that  the  common  regular  portion  of  the  militia  is  inferior, 
in  discipline  and  appearance,  in  the  city,  to  the  same  portion  in  the 
country.  While  this  effect  may  be  in  some  degree  owing  to  the  great- 
er number  and  superior  character  of  the  volunteer  companies  in  the 
cities,  still,  it  is  mainly  to  be  attributed  to  other  causes,  among  which 
the  peculiar  habits  and  occupations  of  inhabitants  of  cities  are  deserv- 
ing of  particular  notice.  All  that  we  have  said  of  the  change  of  our 
habits,  through  the  advancement  of  cultivation  and  the  diminution  of 
game,  applies  with  tenfold  force  to  cities.  There,  the  citizen  frequent- 
ly has  never  used  a  gun.  He  knows  nothing  about  it, — he  cares  noth- 
ing about  it.  His  exploits  have  nothing  to  do  with  sharp-shooting. 
The  sight  and  touch  of  a  rifle  inspire  him  with  no  emotion.  In  the 
country,  too,  a  training  or  muster  serves  partly  for  a  holiday.  The 
▼ery  fact  of  its  bringing  together  so  many,  whose  comparatively  distant 
residences  make  them  unfrequent  visiters  or  companions,  prevents  a 
military  meeting  from  being  an  abselc^te  and  wholly  unrelieved  burden. 
But  in  cities,  compactness  of  situation  and  similarity  of  employments 
give  easy  and  ready  intercourse  with  one  another,  to  all  who  desire  it.; 
and  no  apology,  in  the  shape  of  military  duty,  is  needed  to  excuse  the 
spending  of  time* 

Again.  That  part  of  the  population  of  cities,  who  are  most  likely  to 
become  members  of  the  standing  companies  of  militia,  contain  a  much 
larger  proportion  of  boisterous,  unruly  persons,  whom  neither  fear  nor 
decency  can  much  restrain.  These  deter  others  from  connecting  them- 
eelFes  with  the  same  companies,  disgust  the  officers,  prevent  suitable 
men  from  taking  offices,  and,  in  fine,  degrade  and  disgrace  the  whole 
corps. 
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The  value  of  timey  too,  is  greater  in  cities  than  in  the  coantrj,  and 
many,  oh  this  account,  find  it  for  their  interest  to  pay  their  fines,  rather 
than  to  do  duty.  But  we  shall  touch  upon  this  point  hereafter  under 
another  head.  Suffice  it  for  the  present,  that  through  this  and  other 
causes  of  the  same  tendency,  the  militia  loses  the  respectability  and 
tone^  which  the  presence  of  men  of  standing  and  pride  would  give  it. 
Shame  is  of  all  things  most  ruinous  to  military  spirit  and  excellence. 
In  peace,  the  rewards  of  this  excellence  must  be  found  chiefly  in  show 
and  appearance ;  but  in  cities,*  and  with  the  standing  companies,  the 
show  is  all  k  failur e,-^ihe  appearances  all  disgraceful.  Nobody's  pride, 
we  venture  to  sa.y,  is  gratified. 

We  proceed  now  to  say  something  of  those  causes  of  the  decline  of 
the  militia,  which,  for  the  salie  of  distinction,  we  have  called  ctrtificiaL 
Our  meaning  by  this  term  is,  that  these  causes  have  originated  in  the 
laws  and  practices  of  some  one  or  more  of  the  states,  and  not  in  the 
condition  of  the  people.  There  are  peculiar  difficulties  to  be  encoun- 
tered in  the  very  outset,  from  the  variety  in  the  laws  prevalent  in  the 
different  states.  It  would  be  altogether  impropef  and  unprofitable,  in  a 
publication  designed  for  general  readers,  and  those  too  of  all  sections, 
to  go  into  the  details  and  distinctions  of  each  state-law ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  equally  unprofitable  to  give  nothing  but  barren  gtneraUties, 
We  shall  endeavor,  as  well  as  we  can,  to  steer  clear  alike  of  Scylla  and 
Charybdis;  not  professing,  of  course,  to  enumerate  all  such  causes,  but 
chiefly  those,  which  have  come  upder  our  own  observation  or  within 
our  hearing.  ^ 

There  are  two  general  plans  or  systems,  after  which  most  of  the  sys- 
tems of  the  several  states,  in  their  most  important  particulars,  seem  to 
have  been  framed.  These  will  furnish  us  with  a  foundation  for  those 
remaining  observations,  which  we  wi^h  to  submit  upon  this  subject. 
One  of  them  provides  merely  for  the  organization  and  equipment  of 
the  militia  ;  the  other  adds  to  these  requirements  some  degree  of  disci- 
pline. According  to  the  first,  the  soldiers  are  required  to  meet  once 
«ach  year,  and  present  their  arms  for  inspection  ;  according  to  the  sec- 
ond, they  commonly  meet  three  or  four  times  in  the  year,  and  are 
tlrilled  and  trained,  as  well  as  inspected,  by  their  officers. 

We  shall '  first  consider  that  system,  which  provides  only  for  the  or- 
ganization and  equipment  of  the  militia.  As  is  Well  known.  Congress 
have  only  made  a  law  upon  this  subject  of  the  most  general  character  ; 
providing  only  for  the  enrollment  of  all  within  certain  ages,  excepting 
the  principal  civil  officers  of  the  federal  government,  and  such  other 
exemptions  as  the  states  shall  make.  The  several  states  have,  there- 
fore, made  such  additional  laws  as  they  thought  proper.  In  many  of 
them,  the  legislatures,  willing  to  relieve  their  people  from  what  was 
esteemed  a  burden,  however  necessary  it  might  b^,  have  in  fact  allow- 
ed all  discipline  to  be  dispensed  with.  A  more  important  step  could 
not  bave  been  taken,  so  far  as  the  interests  of  the  militia  are  concerned. 
We  in  fact  consider  the  militia,  in  those  states  where  this  principle  has 
been  adopted,  as  almost  a  nullity.  What,  indeed,  is  the  real  worth  of 
that  which  has  been  retained  ?  The  men  are,  it  is  true,  divided  into 
companies,  regiments,  and  brigades.  Regular  lists  of  the  usual  officers 
for  each  of  these  divisions  are  either  elected  or  appointed,  and  the  sol- 
diers, or  rather  privates,  (for  they  cannot  be  called  soldiers,)  have  arms 
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either  of  tbeir  own,  or  borrowed  property,  which  they  aonaally  exhibit 
for  inspection  and  a  pretended  approbation;  and  this  is  all.  It  may 
be  a  little  better  than  nothing ;  for,  through  these  officers,  a  channel  of 
communication  is  kept- open  between  the  government  of  the  state  an(||^ 
its  militia.  If  a  company  or  regiment  were  ordered  put  in  full,  there 
would  be  somebody  already  appointed  to  the  command,  and  this  w;ou}d 
be  worth  something,  as  it  would  prevent  bickerings  and  rivalry.  But 
here  we  stop  :  these  officers  would  know  nothing  of  their  duty ;  would 
never  have  manceuvred  a  company,  and,  6f  course,' not  know  how  to  do 
it  then  ;  would  have  never  executed  the  evolutions  ordered  by  their  su- 
perior officers,  and  could  not  then  do  it,  nor  would  have  ever  learned  the 
meaning  of  those  technical  terms,  in  which  military  orders  are  express^ 
ed.  And  if,  at  some  school  or  encampment  for  officers,  they  had  been 
taught  these  things  theoretically,  they  would  be  ill  able  to  apply  them 
to  practice  on  a  battle-field.  Substantially  the  same  would  be  the  case 
of  the  soldiers.  They  would  have  guns  in  their  hands,  and  would 
know  the  names  of  their  officers ;  and  that  would  be  all.  They  would 
not  know  the  meaning  of  those  terms  in  which  officers  give  directions, 
and,  from  utter  inexperience,  could  not  make  a  single  movement  in  a 
body  without  confusion.  '  We  say,  then,  that  under  such  a  system,  the 
militia  is  almost  a  wdUty,  ' 

Neither  are  its  ill  effecti  confined  to  those  states  which  have  adopted 
such  a  system.  They  spread  into  others,  filling  the  people  with  dis* 
content,  and  stirring  up  a  thousand  murmurs  at  the  unequal  and  oppres- 
ftve  burdens  their  legislatures  impose  upon  them.  Then,  these  legis- 
latures are  obliged,  by  the  force  of  popular  feeling,  to  relax,  in  whole  or 
in  part,  the  rigor  and  efficiency  of  their  own  systems,  although  against 
tbeir  better  judgement.  So  at  last  many  suffisr  for  the  folly  of  a  few. 
We  shall  not  enlarge  upon  this  topic,  as  our  purpose  is  not  to  prove  or 
portray  the  present  degradation  of  the  militia,  but  to  elucidate  the  causes 
which  have  produced  it.  We  regard  it,  however,  as  a  practical  aban- 
donment of  the  great  principles  on  which  all  militias  are  and  shouM 
be  founded  ;  but  it  would  be  of  htde  avail  to  ring  the  changes  upon  the 
evils,  present  and  fiifure,  which  are  likely  to  follow  from  it.  If  people 
cannot  see  what  is  palpable  to  all,  but  blind  or  heedless  observers,  they 
most  wait  till  the  great  teacher,  Experitnce^  sharpens  their  vision. 

But  many  of  the  states  have  followed^  in  the  formation  of  their  laws, 
the  other  general  plan  to  which  we  alluded,  namely,  that  which  under- 
takes to  discipline  and  instruct,  as  well  as  organize  and  equip,  the  mili- 
tia. In  them,  as  might  have  been  expected,  the  militia  is  not  quite  so 
low  and  wretched  as  in  the  others,  and  yet  far  fi'om  being  what  it  ought 
to  be.  The  principal  idea  of  their  plan  was  correct,  and,  therefore  if 
tbey  have  failed  to  accomplish  what  was  desired,  it  must  be  attributed  to 
the  filling  up,  as  it  were,  of  th6  system,  to  defects  in  the  mode  of  reduc- 
ing the  leading  idea  to  practice.  To  some  of  the  most  important  of 
these  we  invite  the  attention  of  the  reader ;  of  course,  they  will  not  be 
Ibnnd  of  universal  application,  but  affecting,  some  one  section  or  state,  . 
and  some  another. 

One  of  the  most  efficient  of  them  has  been  the  system  of  exemptions, 
the  number  of  which  has  been  very  great.  We  have  already  remark- 
ed, that  the  general  law  of  Congress,  exempts  the  chief  officers  of  the 
general  government  fifom  aerrice  in  the  militia,  and  gives  t^eaeh  stale 
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the ,  right  to  add  to  these,  such  as  it  shall  see  fit.  Accordingly,  io 
most  of  the  states,  the  officers  of  the  several  departments  of  the  state 
governments,  together  with  those  whose  occupations  andbpursuits  were 
thought  to  give  them  peculiar  claims  to  indulgence,  hav<e  been,  for  the 
most  part,  exempted  ;  and  in  many,  where  several  days'  service  is  annu* 
ally  required,  the  elder  part  of  those  within  the  prescribed  age,  have 
been  likewise  exempted  on  the  condition  of  paying  a  small  commuta- 
tion. These  last  are  a  very  numerous  body.  The  period  of  service, 
according  to  the  general  law  of  Congress,  is  from  the  age  of  eighteen 
to  forty-^ve  ;  and,  in  those  states  where  this  practice  obtains,  it  is  usual 
to  exempt  all  above  the  age  of  thirty  or  thirty-five.  It  would  not  be 
easy  to  ascertain  the  exact  number  of  those  thus  exempted,  on  account 
of  age,  office,  ^or  occupation ;  but,  we  may  safely  say,  they  form  at 
least  about  one  half  of  the  whole  enrollment.  Some  of  the  evils, 
which  have  flown  from  this  source,  we  will  endeavor  to  point  out. 
They  have  been  most  injuriously  felt  in  the  country.  The  popula* 
tion  there  is  comparatively  thinly-scattered,  and  the  companies  must, 
therefore,  be  either  small  in  number,  or  else  include  sb  large  an  extent 
of  territory  as  to  make  it  burdensome  for  the  soldier  to  travel  to  the 
training-field.  The  exemption  of  one  half,  at  least,  and  at  one  blow, 
as  it  were,  has  been,  in  this  respect,  a  great  evil.  A  single  com- 
pany contains  so  few  members,  that  all  spirit  and  military  pride  is 
extinguished  ;  both  officers  and  men  are  alike  ashamed  to  appear  in 
public.  All  those  motives  which  operate  most  strongly  in  the  mind  of 
the  soldier  are  destroyed.  A  soldier,  that  hangs  his  head,  will  never 
be  seen  on  a  parade-field  when  he  can  help  it ;  and  he,-  who  does  not 
expect  to  make  part  of  a  public  exhibition,  wilfseldom  take  much 
paius  to  be  well  drilled.  The  influence  of  these  things  has  been  ex- 
tensively felt  in  the  country.  In  many  instances  it  has  been  impoesi- 
ble  to  find  proper  officers ;  and,  in  many  more,  impossible  to  induce 
therp  to  accept.  The  reason  of  it  is  plain.  To  hold  a  militia  office  is  no 
longer  an  honor  but  rather  a  dbgrace.  At  any  rate  the  officer,  what- 
ever may  be  his  qualifications,  never  escapes  ridicule.  If  his  own 
deportment  be  unassailable,  that  of  his  soldiers  is  always  open  t» 
attack.  Accordingly,  the  Adjutant-General  of  Massachusetts,  in  his 
last  Report,  informs  us  that  a  large  number  of  companies  in  the 
country  are  entirely  destitute  of  officers. 

There  are  other  evils  that  attend  this  system  of  numerous  exemp- 
tions. It  will  be  perceived,  from  what  we  have  said,  that,  among 
those  exempted,  a  considerable  proportion  belong  to  the  more  refined 
classes  of  society,  as  they  are  sometimes  called  ;  the  members  of  the 
learned  professions  seem  to  be  peculiarly  favored,  in  this  respect,  with 
the  exception,  perhaps,  of  lawyers.  This  circumstance  has,  .in  our 
opinion,  caused  no  little  injury  to  the  militia  system.  It  has,  of  course, 
removed  all  these  fr6m  the  ranks,  and  prevented  whatever  they  might 
have  done,  toward  maintaining  the  respectability  or  raising  the  char- 
acter of  the  militia  body.  Nor  is  this  all.  It  has  occasioned  more 
soreness  of  feeling,  perhaps,  than  every  thing  else  connected  with  the 
system.  People  saw,  or  rather  thought  they  saw,  which  is  much  the 
same  ihing,  an  attempt  to  impose  the  burdens  of  defence  upon  the 
poorer  and  less  genteel  classes  of  the  community.  It  was,  no  doubt,  a 
mistaken  idea ;  bnt  as  it  was  honestly  enteitaiaed,  its  effects  were 
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nearly  as  bad  as  if  h  had  beeo  correct.  It  is  this  notion  which  has 
gained  attention  for  the  multiplied  attacks  which  hare  of  late  been  made 
upon  the  whole  system,  as  well  as  given  virulence  and  personal  feeling 
to  those  attacks  themselves.  There  is  no  necessity  for  giving  any  colo^ 
to  such  a  notion.  If  there  are  any  officers,  who  could  not,  with  conveff 
ienoe  or  propriety,  appear  in  the  ranks,  let  then  pay  an  equivalent. 
This  would  make  ali  right  and  satisfy  every  body. 

This  view,  in  regard  to  the  great  number  of  exempts,  we  are  anxious 
to  press  u{K>n  the  attention  of  the  reader  ;  for  we  think  it  one  of  great 
importance,  and  yet  one  which  is  little  considered.  There  is  nothing 
which  excites  more  dissatisfaction,  in  the  mind  of  the  militia-man, 
than  to  see,  at  every  muster  or  training,  a  concourse  of  spectators 
many  times  outnumbering  the  whole  body  of  soldiers.  He  cannot 
bring  himself  to  believe  that  all  is  right  and  equal,  where  so  many  are 
free  from  burdens  which  he  Aos  to  bear,  and  which  he  is  taught  to 
consider  a  universal  duty.  We  do  not  mean  to  assert  that  there  is 
any  thing  wrong,  or,  at  least,  any  thing  of  much  importance ;  we 
only  wish  to  have  it  understood  that  every  appear ance  of  unfairness 
should  be  avoided.  Some,  we  know,  are  in  the  habit  of  represent- 
ing militia  service  as  a  privilege  or  boon  instead  of  a  burden.  We 
do  not  agree  with  them  at  all.  In  some  foreign  countries,  where 
tyranny  dares  not  entrust  to  its  subjects  the  means  of  defence,  we 
cLare  say  those  subjects  would  esteem  it  a  privilege  of  great  value  to 
be  allowed  to  keep  arms.  But  the  situation  of  our  people  is  very 
different ;  and,  consequently,  all  reasoning  drawn  from  the  opinions 
and  feelings  of  the  people  of  such  foreign  countries  most  be  falli^ 
eioos  and  deceptive.  Besides,  to  go  through  the  formal,,  tedious 
drillings  of  a  militia  trainings  and  to  keep  lire-arms  and  use  them  at 
one's  pleasure  are  very  different  things.  Neither  will  the  vanity  of 
exhibiting  one's  self  upon  a  parade-field,  nor  the  love  of  military  ex- 
ercises, ever  transform  militia  service  into  a  pleasure,,  except,  with 
a  small  portion  of  the  people,  and  these  are  the  proper  members  of 
volunteer  companies,  and  none  others.  It  may  lighten,  but  will  never 
change  the  nature  of  the  burden.  Those  who  think  to  tickle  the  fan- 
cies of  our  workuig'men^  by  holding  up  such  an  idea,  have  much  mis* 
taken  their  character.  I^o  doubl,  you  may  occasionally  find  a  silly, 
inflated  officer,,  prouder  of  the  plume  that  waves  over  his  head,  or  the 
epaulet  that  glitters  on  his  shoulder,  than  of  good  sense  and  honesty, 
who  may  be  caught  by  such  a  bait.  But  the  great  majority  always 
will  and  must  regard  service  in  the  militia  as  a  burden,  but  yet  one 
which  they  are  willing  to  bear,  in  common  with  other  eitixens,  when- 
ever and  wherever  patriotism  may  require.  Let,  then,  no  apparent  dis- 
tinctions be  made  which  might  wound  an  honorable  self*respect.  They 
will  not  be  quietly  borne. 

Another  cause,  which  has  had  an  extensive  inflaence  open  the  char^ 
acter  and  standing  of  the  militia,  especially  in  the  cities,  is,  the  system 
of  '^  fine  roembership^"  The  laws  of  roost  states  have  made  provision  for 
volunteer  companies ;  those  who  are  members  of  them  are  free  from  duty 
in  the  standing  or  common  militia  companies.  But  it  is  not  required 
that  these  members  should  do  active  duty.  They  join  the  volunteer 
compaDies  with  the  understanding  that  they  are  to  pay  the  fines  imposed 
by  law  for  absence  from  standing  companies,  and  are  thence  familiarly 
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known  bj  the  name  of  **  fine  members."  It  has  been  asserted,  though 
we  do  not  vouch  for  the  troth  of  the  assertion,  that,  in  some  cases, 
captains  have  compounded  with  these  members  for  a  sum  much  Jess 
J|ian  the  regular  fines.  If  it  ever  has  been  done,  it  was  a  gross  violation 
of  duty.  These  line  members  are  very  numerous.  Some  have  been 
induced  to  become  such,  perhaps,  by  the  hope  of  having  part  of  their 
fines  remitted;  but  most  by  fashion  and  pride.  The  volunteer  companies 
are  composed,  for  the  most  part,  of  the  more  wealthy  or  the  more  fashion- 
able classes  ;  and  this,  of  course,  draws  to  them  all  those,  who,  holding 
a  more  equivocal  position  in  society,  are  extremely  anxious  to  be  con- 
sidered of  the  first  rank.  This  eftect'has  be^n  constantly  increasing, 
for  a  numl)er  of  years,  till  at  last  there  is  scarcely  a  single  private  in 
any  standing  company  of  the  great  cities,  who  is  not,  by  occupation,  a 
manuai  laborer:  indeed,  there  are  but  very  few  officers  who  are  not 
of  the  same  class.  In  the  cities,  and  in  large  business  towns,  where 
one  of  the  cjiief  objects  of  ambition-  is  to  be  admitted  and  received  in 
what  is  called  go^d  society ^  this  has  an  immense  influence.  The  con- 
sequence is,  that  the  number  of  men  of  standing  and  substance  in  the 
common  companies,  is  very  small ;  of  educated  men,  absolutely  none 
at  all.  These  c6mpanies  are  often  badly  officered^  and  always  badly 
disciplined.  Few  have  sufficient  leisure,  military  taste,  ,and  spare 
money,  to  induce  or  permit  them  to  become  active  members  of  the 
volunteer  companies;  the  great  mass  of  middling  and  wealthy  people, 
therefore,  become  *'  line  members,''  and  between  the  law  o'n  the  one 
hand,  and  their  own  pride  on  the  other,  are  taxed  twelve  dollars  a  year, 
(or  whatever  may  be  the  amount  of  the  penalty)  in  the  shape  of  fines, 
nominally,  for  the  support  of  the  militia,  but  really,  for  the  support  of 
the  volunteers.  This  is  a  sum,  which  young  men,  with  nothing  but 
their  heads  and  hands  for  a  fortune,  (and  these  are  a  majority,)  are  ill 
able  to  pay.  But  this  is  the  source  from  whence  the  revenues  of  the 
volunteers  flow,  and  by  means  of  which  they  are  enabled  to  maintain 
their  great  ostentation  and  parade,  and  to  pay  their  enormous  expenses 
for  music,  and  sometimes  for  entertainments.  But  the  eflect  of  thjs 
upon  the  militia  in  general  is  most  pernicious.  The  standing  compa- 
nies are  without  discipline,  and  without  character  ;  nearly  half  of  the 
citizens  of  the  proper  age  and  qualifications  do  no  duty  at  all ;  while  the 
volunteers,  who  have  but  few  active  members,  are  alone  well  disciplined. 
Nor  is  this  all ;  a  sentiment  unfavorable  to  the  militia  spreads  from  the 
city  to  the  country,  and  makes  the  institution  itself  universally  unfash- 
ionable and  unpopular.  Its  infiuence  is  fcit  at  the  present  moment^ 
and  it  is  by  no  means  unlikely,  that,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  the 
volunteer  companies  will  themselves  be  its  victims. 

Another  cause,  which  has  had  a  very  unfavorable  influence  upon 
the  militia,  is,  the  difficulty  of  collecting  the  fines,  which  the  laws  im- 
pose for  the  violation  of  hs  requirements.  No  one,  not  conversant  by 
actual  experience,  can  adequately  feel  the  weight  of  this  difficulty.  A 
breach  of  the  inilitia  statutes  is  regarded,  in  law,  somewhat  in  the  light 
of  a  criminal  offence,  and  the  practice  of  the  courts  (we  refer  particu- 
larly to  Massachusetts  in  this  and  subsequent  remarks,  but  suppose  the 
case  to  be  the  same  in  others)  requires  the  prosecution  to  be  conducted 
with  nearly  the  strictness  of  an  indictment.  The  process  of  enrollment 
must  be  performed  with  as  much  exactness  and  even  as  much  atten* 
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tion  to  forms,  as  if  the  rolls  were  deeds  that  iavolved  the  fate  of  great 
estates.  Little,  trifling  inaccuracies  or  variations  will  frequently  annul 
the  whole  proceeding.  Every  man  must  be  enrolled  on  the  company 
lists,  and  furnished  with  a  warrant  ordering  him  to  appear  at  the  ap- 
pointed time  and  place  of  meeting.  Consequently  the  place  of  abode, 
as  well  as  the  name  of  every  individual,  must  be  ascertained.  In  a 
crowded  city,  this  may  well  be  thought  a  work  of  no  little  labor  and 
difficulty.  How  liable,  for  example,  must  every  clerk  be  to  make 
mistakes  as  to  the  Christian  names  |  Yet  the  courts  have  decided 
that  a  warrant,  which  omits  or  mistakes  the  middle  name  or  initial, 
shall  be  inoperative^  although  there  be,  in  fact,  no  uncertainty  as  to 
the  person  meant.  Again,  somebody  must  be  produced  who  can  stcear 
that  the  individual  on  trial  was  absent  or  otherwise  delinquent,  as  the 
case  may  be.  This  may  not  always  be  easy.  Besides,  the  law  makes  it 
the  duty  of  Uie  captain  to  prosecute  every  offender ;  and  yet,  if,  through 
any  of  these  many  liabilities  to  mistake,  he  fail  to  make  out  his  case 
according  (o  the  technicalities  of  the  law,  he  must  pay  his  own  costs 
of  suit.  This  is  a  burden  which  deters  all  captaius  from  prosecuting 
to  judgement  all  offenders,  unless  they  are  quite  certain  they  can  sat- 
isfy all  the  nice,  and  sometimes  technical,  requirements,  of  the  courts. 
The  injurious  effects  of  this  upon  the  militia  are  very  evident.  In  the 
first  place,  a  great  number  escape  from  paying  any  fines  at  all.  As  I 
have  observed,  if  the  captain  does  not  feel  certain  that  he  can  prove 
the  liability  of  the  delinquent,  he  docs  not  attempt  to  do  it.  In  this 
way,  many  others  are  encouraged  to  hope  for  the  same  impunity.  If 
their  friends  and  acquaintances  escape,  why  may  not  they  ?  They  are 
emboldened  to  try  at  least.  From  the  difficulties  of  proof  a  great  many 
do  escape ;  and  when  they  do  not,  the  embittered  spirit  that  is  engen- 
dered in  a  lawsuit,  makes  them  ever  after  the  unrelenting  foes  of  the 
militia  and  its  officers.  •  How  much  of  the- present  ill-will,  manifested 
towards  this  institution,  has  proceeded  from  this  cause,  it  is  impossible 
definitely  to  estimate ;  but  none,  who  have  had  opportunity  personally 
to  observe  its  influence,  will  think  i^  small.  We  think  a,  partial 
remedy,  at  least,  for  this  evil,  might  be  discovered ;  but  we  cannot 
now  discuss  it. 

We  have  mentioned,  at  considerable  length,  those  causes  which,  in 
our  opinion,  have  been  chiefly  instrumental  in  producing  the  present 
state  of  the  militia.  There  is  one  more,  which  we  shall  but  just  glance  at. 
It  is  the  general  coldness  of  feeling,  amounting,  in  many  instances,  to 
absolute  contempt,  which  is  shown  by  a  majority  of  the  most  influential 
members  of  society.  This  is  not  a  point,  which  can  be  made  stronger 
or  plainer  by  any  extended  discussion.  Let  every  reader  look  about 
him  and  listen  to  the  tones  which  men  of  education  and  refinement 
allow  themselves  habitually  to  indulge  in  towards  this  institution,  or 
rather  towards  its  officers  and  members.  What  arc  the  epithets  ap- 
plied to  the  public  parades  ?  what  the  names  given  to  the  poor ^  pelted 
standing  companies  t  For  ourselves,  we  cannot  endure,  that  this  noble 
system,  built  up  as  it  is  upon  the  true  principles  of  genuine  repub- 
licanism, equal  social  rights,  and  common  social  interests,  should  ever 
be  treated  with  arrogant  contempt  or  even  levity.  No  considerate 
patriot  will  ever  indulge  inch  feelings,  much  less  openly  express  them. 
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TRANSLATION    OF   A,  FRAGMENT  OF    SIMONIDES. 

In  reading,  lately,  the  "  Select  Journal  of  Foreign  Periodical  Liter- 
ature" for  October,  1833,  I  was  gratified  by  observing,  amongst  other 
things,  the  critical  remarks  upon  the  iittle  poem  named  at  the  head  of 
this  article.  Perhaps  there  is  nothing  in  the  poetry  of  any  language 
more  touching  than  this  little  fragment,  which  has  floated  down  to  us 
safely,  over  ^the  billows  of  twenty-five  hundred  years;  Its  language 
appeals  directly  to  the  tenderest  human  sympathies,  in  a  way  at  once 
pathetic  and  familiar,  and  affects  us  like  some  homely  but  beautiful 
ballad,  with  which  we  have  been  acquainted  from  childhood.  In  the 
work  referred  to,  eleven  different  versions,  nine  English  and  two  Latin, 
are  given  :  and  aAcr  so  many  efforts  of  poets  and  scholars,  it  may  be 
thought  presumptuous  to  attempt  another  translation.  But  it  seemed 
to  me  tihat  some  of  tlie  passages,  at  least,  might  be  rendered  anew,  with 
more  faithfulness  to  the  original,  and  preserving,  at  the  same  time, 
some  character  of  poetical  expression.  In  this  spirit  I  have  endeavored 
to  turn  it  into  vfersc,  and  yon  have  below  the  fruit  of  my  labors.  I  did 
intend  to  make  a  nete  or  two  upon  the  Greek  text,  rather  as  suggestions 
than  opinions ;  but  concluded  that  they  would  not  prove  interesting  to 
many  of  your  readers. 

TRANSLATION. 

Wbxv,  upon  the  well-wrought  <ohmt, 

Fieroelj  beat  the  howling  wind, 
And  the  ocean's  heaving  breast 

Filled  with  teiror  Dana^s  mind ; —  ^ 

AH  in  tean,  her  arm  she  tiirows 

Over  Perseos,  as  he  lay  :— 
**  O,  jmv  babe,'*  she  said,  "  what  woes 

On  thy  mother's  bosom  weigh  ! 

''Thou  dost  sleep  with  careless  breast, 

.Slambering  in  this  dreary  home,^- 
Thou  dost  sweetly  take  thy  rest, 

In  the  darkness  and  the  gloom. 

''  In  thj  little  mantle  there, 

Passing  wave  thou  dost  not  mind, 
JDashing  o'er  thy  clustering  hair. 

Nor  toe  voices  of  the  wind. 

-"  Tet  if  thou,  mj  beauteous  one ! 

Felt  the  weight  of  this  deep  woe, — 
JNot  unconscious  would  my  son 

Hear  his  mother's  sorrows  now. 

*"  Tet  sleep  on,  my  babe,  I  pray, — 

Sleep  thou  too,  tumi/ltuons  deep  f 
And  th'  unmeasured  cares  that  stay 

On  my  heart,— let  them  too  sleep ! 

«  Father  Jove  !  I  ask  of  thee,— 
Vain  their  evil  counsels  make  ! 


And,  though  bold  the  prayer  may  be, 
Right  my  wrongs,  for  PenMua  sake." 
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LETTER  XVII. 

Hatino,  I  trust,  fully  established,  to  the  perfect  satisfaction  of  every 
candid  reader,  the  monstrous  frauds  and  impostures  of  the  histories  of 
Temple,  Clarendon,  and  their  followers,  as  regards  the  condition  of 
the  Irish^  and  the  horrible  persecutions  and  rapine  to  which  they 
were  subjected  previous  to  the  year  1641,  I  now  proceed  to  the  ex- 
amioation  of  the  pretended  conspiracy  of  that  year,  asserted  to  have 
been  devised  by  the  Irish  Catholics  in  the  midst  of  thiat  golden  age  of 
prosperity  and  happiness — that  security  of  person  and  property,  and 
that  mild  indulgence  in  the  exercise  of  their  religion — so  admirably 
consistent,  and  so  compatible,  with  the  demolition  of  one  church  and 
the  confiscation  of  fifteen,  for  the  celebration  of  divine  service-— and 
the  *'  hardened  cruelty,  vile  perjury,  and  scandalous  subornations,  em- 
ployed to  defraud  the  unoffending  proprietor  of  his  inheritance."* 

The  farrago  of  this  conspiracy  is  so  truly  absurd,  that  it  carries  fraud 
and  falsehood  and  perjury  and  projected  rapine  and  confiscation  and 
legalized  murder  on  its  forehead,  in  the  most  legible  characters.  Let 
us  see  what  it  is  in  reality. 

Sir  John  Temple  gravely  informs  us,  that  on  Friday,  the  22d  of 
October,  1641,  at  nine  o'clock  at  nighty  Owen  O'Conally,  a  Protestant, 
a  servant  of  Sir  John  Clotworthy,t  (one  of  the  most  rancorous  and 
virulent  enemies,  and  a  most  ravenous  plunderer  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olies)  came  to  his  house  in  the  city  of  DubHn,  and  informed  him  that 
on  Tuesday,  the  19th  of  that  month,  being  at  Monimore,  in  the  county 
of  Londonderry,  about  ninety-five  miles  from  Dublin ,f  he  received  a 
letter  from  Hugh  Oge  McMahon,  an  Irish  colonel,  inviting  him  to  a 
meeting  at  Conaught,  in  the  county  of  Monaghan  (supposed  to  be  mid- 
way between  Monimore  and  Dublin) — ^that,  accordingly,  he  prepared 
and  started  for  Connaught — that  on  his  arrival  there  on  Wednesday,  he 
found  that  McMahon,  notwithstanding  his  invitation,  had  gone  to  Dub- 
Jin — that  he  followed  him,  and  arrived  there  on  Friday,  the  ^22d,  at  six 
o'clock,  P.  M.  having  traveled  ninety  miles  in  four  days,  in  the  fall  of 
the  year  when  the  roads  must  have  been  hardly  passable — that  he  found 
him  at  his  lodgings  at  Oxmantown,  out  of  the  city — that  they  went 
into  the  city  to  the  lodgings  of  Lord  Maguire — that,  not  finding  Maguire 
at  his  lodgings  in  the  city,  they  returned  to  McMahon's  lodgings 
at  Oxmantown,  out  of  the  city — that  McMahon  informed  him  that 
there  would  be  *'  that  night  great  numbers  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of 
the  Irish  Papists  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom ;  that  they  would  possess 
themselves  of  his  Majesy's  ammunition  to-morrow,  being  Saturday ;  that 
they  would  batter  the  chimnies — and,  if  the  city  would  not  yield,  they 

•  Leiand,  Vol.  II.  page  549. 

t  To  add  to  tiie  weight  of  the  testimony  of  this  perjurer,  he  is  in  some  parts  of  the  narrative 
stjrtod  "  m  i^nitiMMnt"— but  as  liars  are  rarely  consistent,  he  is  designated  in  his  proper  capacity  of 
**a  senrant/*  in  a  letter  from  the  lords  Justices  to  the  lord  lieutenant,  dated  October  S5, 1641. 

*•  Blay  it  please  your  Iordship,~On  Friday,  the  S2d  of  this  mnnih.  after  mm  o'doek  at  mgkL  this 
bearer,  Owen  O'Conally,  SERVANT  TO  SIR  JOUN  CLOTWORTHY,  KNIGHT,  came  to  me, 
the  lord  Justice  Ftesons,  to  my  house,  Ice  %lc,  [  TmpW*  iTuCery,  DuHmy  1794,  page  97.] 

X  Monimore  appears  on  the  map  in  a  direct  line,  eighty-five  miles  from  Dublin — bat  fVom  the 
beads  to  pass,  and  hills  to  cross,  it  may  be  assumed  to  be  ninety.  The  town  of  Connaught  is  not 
OB  any  map. 
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would  batter  down  the  houses;"  that  "they  would  in  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  destroy  all  the  Protestants  there  to-morrow  morning  by  nine 
or  ten  o'clock;"  and  that,  ''  in  all  seaports  and  other  towns  of  the  king- 
dom, all  the  Protestants  should  be  killed  this  night.** 

In  this  awful  crisis,  what  course  does  Sir  John  Temple  take,  to 
save  himself  and  the  rest  of  the  Protestants  from  impending  destruc- 
tion ?  First,  he  sends  O'Conally,  who  was  drunk,  and  of  course  admi- 
rably calculated  for  such  a  mission,  to  McMahon,  "  to  get  out  of  him  as 
much  certainty  of  the  plot  as  he  could  1 ! !"  2.  He  goes  privately,  about 
ten  o'clock,  to  Lord  Borlase's  house,  ufithout  the  town  !  3.  He  sends  for 
such  of  the  Council  as  were  then  t»  town!  4.  He,  and  the  counsellors 
who  came  from  the  town,  '*  fell  into  consultation  what  was  fit  to  be 
done,  attending  the  return  of  O'Conally."  5.  O'Conally  being  brought 
to  them,  and  being  too  drunk  to  give  in  his  testimony,  *'  they  gave 
him  the  convenience  of  a  bed  !  \**  *  6.  When  he  had  slept  himself 
sober,  they  took  his  testimony,  as  below.  7.  They  then  set  a  watch  pru 
vately  on  the  lodgings  of  McMahon  in  the  town,  while  they  remained 
out  of  the  town.  8.  Having  sat  up  all  night,  out  of  town,  in  consultation, 
they  sent,  in  the  morning  before  day,  into  town,  and  seized  McMahon, 
with  his  servant,  at  his  lodgings.  9.  And  having,  from  various  circum- 
stances, " gathered  thui  Lord  Maguire  was  to  be  an  actor  in  surprising 
the  Castle  of  Dublin,  they  sent  to  secure  him  also." 

The  reaxler  will  probably  suppose  that  I  have  been  amusing  him  with 
some  fabulous  tales  from  the  Arabian  Nights'  Entertainment,  or  from 
the  Fairy  Tales — for  he  well  knows  that  there  is  nothing  more  absurd 
in  these  veritable  histories,  than  this  legend.  But,  to  remove  such  a 
delusion  from  his  mind,  I  annex  the  narrative  and  the  deposition,  ver- 
batim, from  Temple's  History  of  the  Irish  Rebellion  :-^ 

1.  "  The  lords  jastices  had  not  anj  certain  notice  of  the  genenl  conspiracy  of 
the  Irith  until  the  22d  of  Octolter,  in  the  very  evening  before  the  day  appointed 
for  the  surprise  of  the  castle  and  city  of  Dublin. 

2.^  <*  The  conspirators  being,  many  of  them,  arrived  within  the  city,  and  having 
that' day  met  at  the  Lion  tavern,  near  Copoer  alley,  and  there  turning  the  drawer 
out  of  the  room,  ordered  their  affairs  togetner,  drunk  healths  upon  their  knee*  to 
the  happy  success  of  the  next  morning's  work. 

3.  "  Owen  O'Conally,  a  gentleman  of  a  mere  Irish  famUyf  but  one  that  had 
long  lived  among  the  English  and  been  trained  up  in  the  true  Protestant  religion, 
came  unto  the  lord  justice  Parsons,  about  nine  o'clock  that  xyening  !  1 

4.  "  And  made  him  a  broken  relation  of  a  great  conspiracy  for  the  seizing  upon 
his  majesty's  castle  of  Dublin. 

5.  **  He  gave  kim  the  names  of  some  of  ike  chief  conspirators !  assured  him  that 
they  were  come  up  expressly  to  the  town  for  the  same  purpose  ;  and  that  next 
rooming  they  would  undoubtedly  attempt,  and  surely  effect  it,  if  their  design  were 
not  speedilv  prevented ; 

6.  '^  And  tnat  he  had  understood  all  this  from  Hugh  McMahou,  one  of  the  chief 
conspirators,  who  was  then  in  the  town,  and  came  up  kut  the  very  same  qftemoon, 
for  the  execution  of  the  plot ; 

7.  ''  And  with  whom,  indeed,  he  had  been  drinking  someufhat  liherallv;  and,  bji 
the  truth  is,  did  then  make  such  a  broken  relation  of  a  matter  that  ^eemsa  so  tncred- 
iHe  in  itself  ^  as  that  his  lordship  gave  very  little  belief  to  it  at  first ! !  ! 

_  » 

<*  Borlaae,  a  member  of  the  eoancil,  at  whose  bouie  the  depMition  is  said  to  have  been  taken, 
states  the  dninkennew  of  O'Conally  thus : — 

**  In  the  disturhanoe  of  which  perplexity,  Owen  O'Conally  cornea,  *  or,  at  othera  write,  waa 
broaght.'  where  the  lordi  Jasticea  were  then  met ;  eenslble  that  hia  diecovery  waa  not  thoroughly 
believao,  profeuing  that  whatever  he  had  acqaainted  the  lord  Panona  with,  *  touching  the  eon* 
apiraey,*  was  true. 

"And  could  he  but  repose  himself,  feJks4^M«i|fA'mftMiy«ti0iqM»ikMi,^  he  ahould  diaeover 
more. 

"  Whereupon  Ae  had  tfts  amesmeacf  ^  a  btd,"  [BcrUue^M  HuUtrff^ftUo^  Lemiam^  1680.] 
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8.  "  In  ra^rd  it  eatiufrom  an  okteurt  persoHf  «nd  on«,  «a  he  conceived,  some- 
what distempered  at  that  time. 

9.  "  But  howfloe?er,  the  lord  Parsons  gav4  him  order  to  go  again  to  McMahon! ! ! 
and  get  out  of  kim  as  much  certaintu  of  the  plot.' ! !  with  as  many  particular  cir- 
ca mstances,  as  he  could  !  !  !  straight!/  charging  him  to  return  back  unto  him  the 
same  evening ! ! ! 

'  10.  **  And  in  the  mean  time,  having,  by  strict  command^ given  to  the  constable 
of  the  castle,  taken  order  to  have  the  gates  thereof  well  guarded^  as  also  with  the 
meayar  and  aherijfs  of  the  eity,  to  have  strong  watches  set  upon  all  the  parts  of  the 
same,  and  to.make  stay  of  all  strangers, 

11.  *'  He  went  privately .'  f  about  ten  of  the  dock  that  night,  to  the  lord  Bor- 
Iase*s  house,  without  the  toion,  and  there  acquainted  him  with  what  he  understood 
from  0*Cona]ly. 

18.  "  They  sent^for  such  of  the  CQuncil  as  they  knew  then  to  be  in  the  town, 

13.  ''  But  there  came  only  unto  them  that  night  Sir  Thomas  Rotberam  and  Sir 
Robert  Meredith,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer :  with  these  they  fell  into  eonsuUor 
tion  what  was  fit  to  he  done ! ! ! !  attending  the  return  of  O'Conaliy. 

14.  "  And  finding  that  he  staid  somewnat  longer  than  the  time  prefixed,  they 
sent  out  in  search  afler  him ; 

15.  *'  And  found  him  seized  on  by  the  watch,  and  so  he  had  been  carried  n.yrvf 
to  prison,  and  the  discovery  that  night  disappointed, 

16.  *'  Had  not  one  of  the  lord  Parsons's  servants,  expressly  sent,  amongst  others, 
to  walk  the  streets,  and  attend  to  themotion  of  said  &Conally,  come  in,  and  rescued 
him,  and  brought  him  to  the  lord  Borlase's  house. 

17.-*'  O'Conallv  having  somewhat  recovered  himself  from  his  distemper,  occa- 
sioned partly,  as  he  said  himself,  by  the  horror  of  the  plot  revealed  to  him,  partly 
by  his  too  liberal  drinking  with  McMahon,  that  he  might  the  more  easily  get 
away  from  him,  (he  beginning  much  to  suspect  and  fear  his  discovering  of  the 
plot,) 

18.  "  Confirmed  what  he  had  formerly  related,  and  added  these  further  particu- 
lars set  down  in  his  ezaminaiioni  as  folio weth  :^- 

**The  examination  of  Owen  O^ConaUy^  gentleman ,  taken  htfore  us,  whose  names  em- 
sue,  October  22, 1641. . 

**  Who  being  duly  sworn  and  examined,  saith : — 

19.  '*That  he  being  at  Monimaret  in  the  county  of  Londonderry,  on  Tuesday 
last!  he  received  a  Tetter  from  Colonel  Hugh  Oge  McMahon,  desiring  him  to 
come  to  Conaught,  in  the  county  of  Monaghan,  and  to  be  with  him  on  Wednesday 
or  Thursday  last ! 

20.  **  Whereupon  he,  this  examinate,  eame  to  Conaught/  on  Wednesday  night 
last; 

21.  *' And  finding  the  said  Hugh  come  to  Dublin,  followed  him  hither  \ 

22.  "  He  came  hither  about  six  of  the  dock  this  evening  f 

23.  '*  And  forthwith  went  to  the  lodging  of  the  said  Hugh,  te  the  house  near 
the  Boat,  in  Oxnuintown; 

24.  **  And  there  he  found  the  said  Hugh,  and  came,  with  the  said  Hugh,  into 
the  town^  near  the  pillory,  to  the  lodging  of  the  Lord  Macguire  ; 

25.  "Where  they  found  not  the  lord  within;  and  there  they  drank  a  cup  of 
beer; 

26.  **  And  then  went  back  again  to  the  said  Hugh  his  lodging. 

27.  "He  saith,  that  at' the  Lord  Macguire  his  lodging,  the  said  Hugh  told  him 
that  there  were  and  would  be  this  night  great  numbers  of  noblemen  and  gentle- 
men of  the  Irish  Papists,  from  all  the  parts  of  the  kingdom,  in  this  town; 

28.  "  Who  with  himself  had  determined  to  take  the  castle  of  Dublin,  and  pos- 
sess themselves  of  all  his  majesty's  ammunition  there,  to-morrow  mofning,  being 
Saturday ; 

29.  "  And  that  they  intended  first  to  battel  the  chimnies  of  the  said  town ;  and 
if  the  city  would  not  yield,  then  to  batter  down  the  booses'; 

30.  "  And  so  to  c«r  qjf  all  the  ProtesOpits  that  would  not  join  with  them ! 

31.  "  He  further  safth,  that  the  said  Hugh  then  told  him,  that  the  Irish  had 
prepared  men  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  to  destroy  all  the  English  inhabiting 
there,  to-morrow  morning  by  ten  of  the  dock  !  ! 

32.  "  And  that  in  aU  the  sea-ports,  and  other  towns  in  the  kingdom,  all  the 
Protestants  should  he  kiUed  this  night ! !  and  that  all  the  podts  that  could  be,  could 
not  prevent  it; 
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33.  "  And  farther  saith,  that  he  moved  the  mid  Hugh  to  forbear  exeevting  of 
that  basiness,  and  to  discoTer  it  to  the  state,  for  the  savinr  of  his  own  estate ; 

34.  '*  Who  said  he  could  not  help  it;  but  said  that  they  did  owe  their  allegiance 
to  the  king,  and  would  pay  him  all  his  rights;  but  that  they  did  this  for  the  tyMHi- 
nicai  government  was  over  them,  and  to '  imitate  Scotland,  who  got  a  privilege  bjr 
that  course ;  *  ' 

33.  <*  And  he  farther  saith,  that  when  he  was  with  the  said  Hugh,  in  his  lodg- 
ing, the  second  time,  the  said  Huffh  swore,  that  he  should  not  go  out  of  his  lod^- 
iug  that  night ;  but  told  him  that  ue  shoald  go  with  him  the  next  morning  to  this 
castle  ;  and  said,  if  this  matter  were  discovered,  some  body  shoald  die  lor  it; 

36.  >*  Whereupon  this  ezaminate  feigned  some  necessity  for  his  easement ; 
went  down  out  of  the  chamber,  and  lefl  his  sword  in  pawn;  and  the  said  Hugh 
sent  his  man  down  with  him ;  and  when  this  ezaminate  came  down  into,  the  yard, 
and  findmg  an  opportunity,  he,  this  examinate,  Uapt  mer  a  toaU  and  two  paUs  !  ! 
and  so  came  to  the  lord  justice  Parsons. 

"  October  22, 1641.  Wiluam  Parsons, 

Thomas  Roth e ram  , 
Robert  Mxredits, 
OwBH  O'Corallt." 

37.  ''  Hereupon  the  lords  took  present  order  to  have  a  toatek  privately  set  upon  the 
lodging  ofMcMahon,  as  also  vpon  the  lord  Matguire ! ! !! !  •  '  ^ 

&.  **  And  so  they  sat  up  all  that  night  in  consultation!!!  having  far  stronger 
presumptions  upon  this  latter  ezaniination  taken  than  any  ways  at  first  they  could 
entertain. 

39.  '<  The  lords  justices,  upon  a  further  consideratira,  there  being  come  unto 
them  early  next  morning!  several  others  of  the  privy  council,  sent  h^ore  day,  and 
seized  upon  McMahon^  then  with  his  servant  in  his  oicn  lodging. 

40.  "  Upon  examination,  be  did  without  much  di£5culty  confess  the  plot,  reso- 
lutely telhng  them,  that  on  that  very  day,  all  the  forts  aral  strong  places  in  Ireland 
would  be  taken  !  !         ' 

41.  "  That  he,  with  the  lord  Macguire,  Hugh  BIm,  captain  Brian  0*Nei),  and 
several  other  Irish  gentlemen,  were  come  up  expressly  to  surprise  the  castle  of 
Dublin. 

42.  "  That  twenty  men  out'of  each  county  in  the  kingdom ! ! !  were  to  be  here  to 
join  with  them. 

43.  **  That  aU  the  lords  and  gentlemen  in  the  hmgdom^  ^uU  were  Papists,  were 
engaged  in  this  plot ! !  /*'  [  Temple,  pp.  19, 19,  20,  &  21 .} 

This,  gentle  reader,  is  the  history  of  the  plot  of  the  Roman  Catholics 
of  Ireland  to  massacre  all  the  Protestants  that  would  not  join  with  them, 
taken  verbatim  from  Temple's  veracious  narrative,  as  told  by  the  ac- 
cusers themselves — a  plot,  the  reality  of  which  has  been  assumed  by  all 
the  historians  from  that  time  to  the  present,  even  by  Lii>gard,  who  has 
taken  the  falsehoods  of  his  predecessors  on  trust.  And  I  ask  you  whether 
there  ever  was,  or  ever. could  be,  a  more  ridiculous  or  absurd  tale  fab- 
ricated— and  whether  the  folly  and  Bceotian  stupidity  of  the  fabrication 
are  not  fully  equal  to  the  atrocious  wickedness  of  the  object,  as  stated 
by  Leland. 

Can  there  be  found,  in  this  entire  nation,  a  single  man  so  ridiculous 
as  to  believe  that  a  Roman  Catholic  colonel,  engaged  in  a  plot  to  de- 
stroy all  the  Protestants  that  would  not  join  with  the  conspirators,  would 
send  forty  or  fifty  miles  for  a  Protestant  servant  to  reveal  the  secret  to 
him  ?  that  after  having  made  the  appointment,  he  would  have  left  the 
place  fixed  ;  that  the  Protestant  would  have  been  able,  in  the  dark,  and 
fatigued  with  a  long  journey,  to  find  out  the  lodgings  of  an  entire  stran- 
ger newly  arrived  in  town  :  that  had  Sir  John  Temple  been  informed 
at  nine  o^ clock  at  night  of  a  most  murderous  conspiracy  to  explode 
next  morning  for  his  destruction,  and  that  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  his  Protestant  brethren,  he  would  have  sent  back  the  informer,  who 
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was  then  drank,  and  whose  absence  from  the  house  of  the  chief  con- 
spirator must  have  excited  suspicion,  "  to  get  as  much  certainty  of  the 
plot  as  he  could  " — that  he  would  thengoou^  of  town ^  and  send  for  the 
other  counsellors  into  town — that  they  should  sit  up  ail  night,  *'  deliber- 
oHng  what  was  to  he  done**  in  such  an  awful  emergencj,  and  not  de- 
termine on  seizing  the  chief  conspirator,  till  morning  ? 

He  who  can  believe  this,  has  a  more  capacious  cBsophagus  for  swal- 
lowing romance  than  the  celebrated  Jew,  Apella^  M.  Caret. 

Philadelphia,  May  9,  1884. 


LETTER   XTIIE. 

To  diversify  the  subject,  and  reKeve  the  sombre  styfo  ef  my  comma- 
nications,  I  shall  here  collect  together  some  anecdotes  of  a  kind 
which  may  be  styled  "light  summer  reading,**  and  which,  perhaps,  may 
amuse  some  of  my  readers,  and  be  more  acceptable  than  the  tales  of 
blood,  which  would  otherwise  occupy  this  letter.  I  was  traveling 
many  years  since  to  the  South,  in  the  stage  with  Joseph  Gales,  sen. 
at  a  time  when  parties  ran  very  high  throughout  the  United  States. 
In  the  stage  at  Baltimore  was  a  very  gentlemanly  New-England  man, 
whom  neither  of  us  knew,  and  by  whom  neither  of  us  was  known. 
He  bad,  as  we  found  afterwards,  established  a  violent  Federal  paper  in 
some  part  of  Maryland,  Easton,  I  believe.  We  soon  entered  into  free 
conversation,  on  various  subjects,  and  among  the  rest,  on  politics.  1 
asked  him  what  was  the  state  of  politics  where  he  resided  ?  He  replied 
with  a  rueful  countenance, — ''  O,  sir,  we  Federalists  have  no  chance  of 
success  here :  we  are  borne  down  by  a  host  of  foreign  renegadoes." 
This  was  obviously  not  very  palatable  to  the  ears  of  the  foreign  ren- 
egado  who  had  asked  the  question,  nor  to  Mr.  Gales.  Some  time  after- 
wards, Mr.  Gales  having  descended  from  the  stage,  our  compagnon  de 
9oyage  asked  me,  "  Who  is  that  gentleman  V*  '*  Sir,"  says  I,  with  great 
gravity,  *'  he  is  an  Englishman — Mr.  Joseph  Gales,  Editor  of  the  Ra- 
leigh newspaper,  one  of  those  foreign  renegadoes,  on  whom  you  have 
been  lavishing  your  compliments.'*  "  Sir,**  says  he,  **  I  beg  pardon  ; 
I  did  not  mean  the  English.  I  meant  the  Irish."  This  was  com- 
pletely out  of  the  frying-pan  into  the  fire.  '^  Then,  sir,"  replied  I, 
"  the  compliment  belongs  to  me,  for  I  am  an  Irishman.^  It  is  easy  to 
judge  how  unpleasantly  he  must  have  felt  at  the  discovery.  We  traveled 
together  as  far  as  Richmond ;  and  I  several  times,  at  the  tables  d'hote, 
told  the  story  laughingly,  to  show  how  guarded  people  ought  to  be  in 
conversing  in  mixed  companies,  and  bow  fairly  this  gentleman  had 
been  caught.     He  good-humoredly  joined  in  the  laugh. 

Another  time  I  was  traveling  from  Salem  to  Boston,  at  a  period 
when  the  horrors  of  the  reign  of  Robespierre  had  excited  the  indigna- 
tion of  the  mass  of  the  nation.  There  was  in  the  stage  a  very  loqua- 
cious old  lady,  who  said  she  wished  well  to  all  nations  but  the  French 
and  the  Irish.  ''  Madam,"  says  I,  '*  to  prevent  your  going  farther,  and 
saying  what  I  know  must  be  painfo^l  to  you  on  retrospection,  I  think 
proper  to  inform  you  that  I  belong  to  the  second  of  those  nations,  which 
you  so  pointedly  reprobate." 

I  once  traveled  from  Boston  as  far,  I  think,  as  Kennebunk,  with  a 
Mr.  Coolidge,  a  wild  harum-scarum  young  fiostonian,  fuU  of  frolic  and 
▼OL.  vii.  9 
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fan,  who,  as  be  told  me  afterwards,  had  the  day  before  applied  at  the 
stage  office  for  a  passage ;  but  finding  my  name  on  the  book,  had  de- 
termined to  postpone  his  journey ;  as,  ha?ing  so  ol\en  seen  my  name 
coupled  with  bibles,  testaments,  and  psalters,  he  had  supposed  I  must 
be  ''  some  d  d  methodist  parson."  He  accordingly  went  home, 
but  found  that  his  business  would  suffer  if  he  delayed  his  journey,  and 
returned  therefore  to  enter  his  name  for  a  passage.  I  happened  to  be 
at  that  time  in  high  spirits,  as  I  am  generally  in  traveling,  and,  before 
we  got  off*  the  Boston  pavement,  convinced  him  how  egregionsly  he  had 
mistaken  my  character.  There  was  an  old  lady  in  the  stage,  whom  I 
persuaded  that  Mr.  Coolidge  was  a  bachelor,  in  quest  of  a  wife.  She 
was  going  to  Newburyport,  to  visit  her  daughter,  a  widow,  and  also  a 
marriageable  grand-daughter ;  and  she  directly  commenced  the  trade 
of  '*  a  mancBUverer,"  detailing  the  various  qualifications  and  virtues  of 
both,  in  hopes  of  inducing  Coolidge  to  stop  at  Newburyport,  to  pay 
attention  to  one  or  other  of  the  ladies  of  the  family.  I  need  not  say 
the  lure  was  thrown  out  in  vain.  I  passed  Coolidge  at  most  of  the 
stage  offices  at  which  we  stopped,  as  a  deaf  man,  calling  out  at  the  top 
of  my  voice,  **  Mr.  Coolidge,  what  will  you  drink  ?"  or  asking  some 
other  question,  and  then  left  him  with  the  landlords,  who  would  bawl 
out  close  to  his  ear ;  and  he,  to  humor  the  joke,  would  assume  a 
vacant  stare,  and  ask — ''  Did  you  speak  to  me,  sir  ?  What  did  you  say  ?" 
This  was  a  source  of  merriment  throughout  our  whole  journey.  I  spoke 
to  almost  every  person  we  met  on  the  road — beckoned  boys  back  to 
take  charge  of  pretended  letters,  a  foolish  practice  not  uncommon  in 
those  days,  when  travelers  took  more  liberties  than  they  do  at  present, 
la  a  word,  nothing  was  lefl  undone  that  could  contribute  to  enjoyment 
— and  I  venture  to  say,  that  few  stage  parties  ever  enjoyed  themselves 
more  completely  than  Mr.  Coolidge  and  his  supposed  methodist  parson. 
When  I  was  about  leaving  the  stage,  I  accosted  one  of  the  other  pas- 
sengers, a  Mr.  King,  a  man  with  a  very  quizzical  countenance,  who 
had  been  remarkably  silent.  "  Mr.  King,"  says  I, ''  you  are  a  great 
cheat"  "  How  so,  sir?"  says  he  with  great  surprise.  *'  Why,"  I  replied, 
**  you  have  a  physiognomy  that  promises  a  whole  volume  of  frolic  and 
fan,  and  you  have  hardly  said  a  word."  "  By  gosh,"  says  he,  **  you 
have  fairly  beat  me  out :  I  never  was  beat  in  traveling  before."  Mr. 
Coolidge  is  at  present  a  sober  and  respectable  citizen  of  Boston,  father 
of  a  large  and  interesting  family. 

Some  years  since,  Mr.  Fitzwhylsonn,  a  highly  respectable  citizen, 
an  inhabitant  of  Richmond,  along  time  a  correspondent  of  mine,  dined 
with  me  on  a  Sunday.  He  had  been  to  St.  Augustine's  church,  and 
took  occasion  to  observe,  that  every  thing  there  was  conducted  in  a 
grand  style ;  "  but,"  added  he, ''  it  is  all  show^— all  ceremony.  There 
is  no  religion  in  it."  I  allowed  him  to  go  on  to  the  end  of  his  tether, 
and  then  observed,  smilingly,  **  I  cannot,  my  dear  sir,  resist  the  temp- 
tation to  inform  you,  that  you  are  at  this  moment  surrounded  by  mem- 
bers of  that  congregation."  He  was  thunderstruck.  "  Good  heavens  I" 
says  he,  '*  has  ever  man  so  completely  taken  himself  in  ?  I  had  always 
fancied  myself  one  of  the  most  liberal  of  men  on  the  score  of  religion, 
and  behold,  I  have  made  a  most  miserable  display  of  illiberal  prejudice." 
Every  time  we  have  met  since,  we  have  bad  a  hearty  laugh  at  the  ad- 
venture. 
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la  traveling  from  New* York  to  Philadelphia,  some  years  since,  the 
slenderness  of  my  knowledge  of  the  French  led  me  into  a  most  egregi- 
oos  error,  and  excited  the  displeasure  of  a  splendid  French  lady,  who 
was  in  the  stage.  She  had  lived  a  long  time  in  New- York,  and  yet 
spoke  the  English  language  very  imperfectly.  I  told  her  she  ought  to 
speak  English  constantly,  when  she  was  in  company  with  English  or 
Americans  ;  that  this  was  the  only  way  in  which  she  could  acquire  it. 
"  Monsieur,"  says  she,  **fai  honte"  I  am  ashamed  ;  literally  **  I  have 
shame."  Reiterating  her  own  word.  I  replied  **  Madamt^je  croyais 
que  hs  dames  Fan^oises  n*  avait  pas  de  honte" — whereas  I  ought  to 
have  said,  as  I  really  meant,  "  mauvaise  honte"  She  was  exasperated, 
and  told  me  indignantly,  that  the  French  ladies  had  as  much  '*  shame*' 
(meaning  modesty)  as  the  Americans ;  and  that  there  was  more  im- 
morality practised  in  New- York  than  in  Marseilles,  of  which  she  was 
a  native,  or  in  Martinique,  where  she  had  long  resided.  It  was  in  vain 
that  I  repeatedly  pledged  my  honor,  that  I  had  not  meant  to  affront 
her ;  that  I  was  led  into  error  solely  by  repeating  her  own  word.  It 
was  equally  in  vain  that  I  appealed  to  some  of  the  passengers  who  un- 
derstood French,  who  testified  that  the  mistake  was  perfectly  natural, 
and  was  justified  by  the  imperfection  of  my  knowledge  of  her  language. 
Nothing  could  pacify  her,  and  after  several  vain  attempts,  I  relinquished 
the  hope  of  soothing  her  feelings  ;  and  she  scarcely  spoke  another  word 
during  the  rest  of  the  journey. 

LETTER  XIZ. 

Shortly  after  my  arrival  in  this  country,  I  went  to  Baltimore,  where 
I  lodged  with  an  Acadian  woman,  who  one  day  asked  me  what  coun- 
tryman I  was.     I  replied,  tha|  I  was  an  Irishman.     She  stared,  opened 
her  eyes,  and  appeared  surprised.     I  asked  her  what  was  the  matter  ? 
what  was  the  cause  of  the  surprise  she  expressed  ?  She  said,  that  she 
had  not  supposed  that  the  Irish  spoke  the  English  language  so  well. 
I  did  not  feel  in  the  least  degree  flattered  by  this,  as  I  had  really 
believed  that  I  spoke  my  native  language  very  correctly.     It  is  to  be 
observed,  that  there  are  many  natives  of  Dublin,  who  are  persuaded 
that  the  upper  classes  of  society  in  their  city  speak  English  as  correctly, 
and  the  middle  classes  far  more  so,  than  the  Londoners,  with  their 
heggs,  and  their  harms,  and  their  osses,  and  their  olidays.    Of  this 
question  it  may  be  fairly  said,  "  adhuc  sub  judiee  Us  est*'    Be  this  as 
it  may,  I  thought  no  more  of  the  compliment  than  if  she  had  mentioned 
the  color  of  my  eyes  or  of  my  hair.    Some  time  afterwards  I  met  with 
a  little  Irishman,  who  had  lodged  in  the  same  house,  and  who  had  a 
more  villanous  brogue  than  I  had  ever  heard  in  Thomas-street  market, 
Dablin,  where  the  inhabitants  of  six  or  seven  circumjacent  counties 
"  most  do  congregate,"  to  dispose  of  their  various  commodities.     Speak- 
ing of  his  landlady  in  the  broadest  brogue,  he  gravely  told  me,  ''  she 
wad  ne  beleeve  I  was  an  Irishmon,  I  spok  the  English  langige  so  well." 
I  burst  out  into  one  of  the  loudest  fits  of  laughter  I  ever  enjoyed,.at  the 
discovery,  that  this  was  a  ruse,  which  the  landlady  played  off  upon  all 
her  Irish  boarders,  to  tickle  their  vanity ;  and  then,  for  the  first  time  in 
my  life,  I  began  to  doubt  the  correctness  of  my  parts  of  speech. 

When  I  printed  the  Pennsylvania  Evening  Herald,  William  Prich- 
ard,  a  bookseller  of  Philadelphia,  a  WelcfamaOy  a  mere  poetaster, 
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handed  to  my  partner,  Mr.  Spotswood,  an  epitaph  on  a  friend,  a 
schoolmaster,  who  had  recently  died.  Spjotswood,  who  was  careless 
and  thoughtless,  pot  it  into  his  pocket  without  mentioning  it  to  me, 
who  was  the  editor.  By  one  of  those  cotUre  temps,  or  rather  in  this 
instance  coincidences,  that  sometimes  queerly  occur,  "  thinking 
nought"  of  the  bookselkr,  or  his  epitaph,  I  inserted,  that  day,  Dr. 
Ladd's  humorous  epitaph  on  an  old  horse : — 

"  Let  no  facetioas  mortal  laugh. 
To  tee  a  horte*8  epitaph ; 
Xieit  some  old  steed,  with  saucy  phic. 
Should  have  the  sense  to  laagh  at  his  4 
As  well  he  might,  for  prove  we  can, 
The  coarser  equal  to  tne  roan. 

**  This  horse  uras  of  supreme  degree ; 
At  least,  BO  common  steed  was  he  : 
He  scorned  the  tricks  of  sly  trepanners. 
And  never  horse  had  better  manners. 
'He  scorned  to  tell  a  lie,  or  wince 
His  words,  by  clipping  half  their  sensA  ; 
But  if  he  meant  to  show  you  why. 
He  'd  out  with  't,  let  who  would  be  by. 
And  (how  can  man  the  blush  restrain?) 
Ne*er  took  his  Maker's  name  in  vain ! 
A  better  servant  hMse  was  never ; 
His  master  owned  that  he  was  clever. 
Then  to  his  equals  all  obliging, 
To  his  inferiors  quite  engaging ; 
A  better  Christian,  too,  I  trow, 
Than  some  denominated  so. 
Jn  him  we  the  good  father  find, 
The  duteous  son,  the  husband  kind ; 
The  friend  sincere — though,  not  to  brag,— 
The  honest  and  well-meaning  nag. 

"  Then  let  these  fools,  who  vainly  langk 
To  see  a  horse's  epitaph, 
60  grope  among  tne  human  dust. 
And  find  an  epitaph  more  just." 

The  poet  was  so  anxious  to  see  himself  in  print,  that  he  could  not 
wait  for  the  delivery  of  the  paper,  but  sent  for  it  to  the  office.  He 
turned  it,  inside  and  outside,  and  sought  for  his  favorite  lucubration  in 
▼ain.  He  was  in  a  most  violent  passion.  The  mere  neglect  or  omis- 
sion of  his  epitaph  would  have  been  sufficient  to  arouse  his  Welch 
blood,  and  set  him  in  a  flame.  But  to  have  a  horse  -substituted  for  his 
learned  friend,  was  an  affi^ont  not  to  be  borne.  He  ordered  his  name 
struck  off  the  list  of  subscribers,  and  was  with  some  difficulty  dissuaded 
from  sending  me  a  challenge.  His  resentment  did  not  subside  for 
years. 

The  Abbe  Goria,  Portuguese  Minister  in  this  country,  had  a  high 
reputation  for  wit,  humor,  pointed  sayings,  and  profound  remarks. 
But  I  have  doubted  whether  he  was  not  a  man  of  great  preparation 
and  study,  and  that  many  of  his  choice  sayings,  which  were  regarded 
as  impromptus,  were  not  prepared  for  thepirrpose,  ready  to  be  fired  off 
when  occasion  offered, — which  occasion  he  had  the  address  frequently  . 
to  produce,  without  danger  of  detection,  ft  is  well  known,  that  when 
a  man's  reputation  for  wit  or 'humor  is  established,  and  when  he  knows 
how  to  give  weight  to  what  be  says,  by  a  sagacious  nod  of  the  head,  a 
meaning  shrng,  or  a  wink,  he  can  pass  off  his  copper  coins  for  silver. 
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AU  this,  80  far  as  the  Abbe  is  concerned,  is  delivered  with  some  hesi- 
tation. Let  it  pass  for  what  it  is  worth,  and  no  more.  The  following 
Anecdote  may  serve  to  shed -some  light  on  the  subject. 

When  Lady  Morgan's  France  made  its  appearance,  I  was  highly 
delighted  with  it,  in  spite  of  the  glaring  folly  that  pervades  its  pages, 
of  the  constant  introduction  of  French,  apropos  des  bottes,  a  folly  too 
common  with  many  authors  of  the  present  day,  but  with  none  to  such 
an  absurd  extent  as  this  lady. 

This  folly  I  overlooked,  in  consequence  of  the  striking  and  exhilar- 
ating picture  she  drew  of  the  melioration  of  the  condition  of  the  great 
mass  of  the  nation,  and  the  improvement  of  the  morals  of  the  higher 
orders  of  society;  both  of  which  advantages  appeared  prominently 
throagh  the  work,  and  inclined  me  to  regard  them  as  in  some  degree 
atoning  for  the  tremendous  horrors  of  the  revolution.  While  I  was  in 
this  mood,  as  regarded  her  work,  the  Abbe  came  one  day  into  my  store, 
and  I  asked  him  what  he  thought  of  it  ?  *'  Why,  sir,"  says  he,  with 
that  dictatorial  air  which  he  well  knew  how  to  assume,  on  all  questions 
of  literature,  "  it  is  a  mere  catch-penny.  She  had  a  basket  of  names 
on  one  side  of  her  desk,  and  a  basket  of  anecdotes  on  the  other — and 
she  picked  up  a  name  and  an  anecdote,  and  tacked  them  together 
pretty  much  at  randdm."  Indignant  at  this  absurd  criticism,  I  observed 
how  very  extraordinary  it  must  have  been,  that  a  lady  so  long  before 
the  public,  and  with  a  respectable  character  as  a  writer,  notwithstand- 
ing the  affectation  by  which  her  writings  were  occasionally  disfigured, 
should  thus  commit  herself,  being  so  immediately  open  to  detection,  if 
guilty  of  such  outrageous  imposture ;  having  given  the  names  of  persons 
and  places  well  known  to  the  literary  world.  "  Pray,  sir,"  says  I,  '*  will 
you  be  so  good  as  to  point  out  one  or  two  of  those  cases  ?  as  I  am  really 
anxious  to  satisfy  my  mind  respecting  a  work  which  has  afforded  me 
so  much  gratification."  This  was  a  poser.  The  Abbe  took  the  book — 
tossed  over  some  of  its  pages  for  three  or  four  minutes — took  out  his 
watch — pleaded  an  engagement — went  off  without  stating  one  instance 
in  proof  of  the  correctness  of  his  ill-natured  criticism — and  I  never  saw 
him  more.  A  tete-a-tete  conversation,  which  I  had  had  with  him  some 
time  before,  was  not  calculated  to  induce  me  to  subscribe  to  the  gen- 
eral opinion  entertained  of  his  intellectual  powers.  I  believed,  and 
still  believe,  that  a  nice  tact,  great  address,  skillful  management,  and  a 
comraaoding  tone,  had  accomplished  for  him,  what  they  have  effected 
for  thousands  before  him ;  that  is  to  say,  operated  with  the  effect  of  a 
microscope  on  the  endowments  bestowed  on  him  by  nature. 

A  man  of  sense  may  artifice  disdain ; 

As  men  of  wealth  may  venture  to  go  plain. 

T^  true  Pathos,  To  an  importunate  mendicant,  whom  I  had  some- 
times relieved,  I  said  one  day,  on  giving  him  a  trifle — "  Do  not  let  me 
see  you  again  for  a  long  time,"  He  conformed  to  the  direction,  and 
refrained  from  applying  for  seven  months.  At  length  he  ventured  to 
bring  and  hand  me  a  billet,  of  which  I  annex  a  copy,  verbatim  et  liter- 
atim : — 

**  Sir— Too  desired  me,  last  time  you  relieyed  me,  not  to  call  for  a  long  ttms. 
It  was  a  few  days  after  Easter.    To  a  wretch  in  distress  ^*  it  is  a  very  long  Hme!" 

Toars,  gratefully, 
Jfo9, 14.  R.  W. 
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I  had  been  five  or  six  years  writing  on  the  subject  of  Cotton  Crops, 
Cotton  Manufactares,  Cotton  Tariffs,  and  Cotton  Prices  Current, 
when,  about  nine  or  ten  years  since,  traveling  through  Maryland  in 
a  stage  with  Mr.  J.  Gales,  jun.  and  several  members  of  Congress,  I 
saw  a  plant,  of  a  species  that  I  had  never  seen'  before,  and  asked  Mr. 
Gales  what  it  was.  He  satisfied  ray  curiosity  by  the  information  that 
it  was  the  very  plant  which  had  furnished  matter  for  so  many  of  my 
lucubrations.  M.  Caret. 

Philadelphia,  June  12,  1834. 


MY    LODGINGS. 
If  you  have  tean,  prepare  to  shed  tiiem  now.    Shasipbaxs. 

**  Bless  me !  what  a  world  it  is ! — all  ups  and  downs,  and  downs  and 
ups."  Such  was  a  sample  of  my  cogitations  as  I  reached  the  last  step 
of  the  fourth  flight  leading  to  my  Attic — my  quiet,  sublime  Attic,  com- 
manding a  noble  view  of  the  Hudson  river,  and  sundry  small  sloops, — 
which  view,  by  the  way,  is  greatly  improved  by  the  church-yard,  which 
lies  vis  a  vis  in  melancholy  repose. 

I  have  always  had  a  dash  of  philosophy  about  me,  and  Heaven  knows 
how  many  fine  reflections  I  might  have  made,  had  my  foothold  not 
given  way  as  I  touched  the  threshold  of  my  aerial  paradise,  and  had 
not  I,  by  the  force  of  rotary  motion,  and  to  my  entire  inconvenience, 
been  sent  to  the  shades  below, — for  it  was  pitch  dark. 

"  Are  you  hurt  much,  Mr.  B ?"  said  Timothy  Vocal,  issuing  from 

his  narrow  cubby-hole,  which  he,  to  the  utter  violation  of  truth  and 
plausibility,  denominated  his  '' room"  and  sometimes,  in  virtue  of  a 
small  closet  where  his  three  shirts  were  deposited,  his  "  apartments." 

Timothy  was  a  clever  fellow,  afler  his  fashion, — but  Timothy  was, 
beyond  controversy,  an  insufferable  bore — he  had  caught  the  epidem- 
ic too,  and  was  eternally  buzzing  into  your  ears,  "  Rise,  gentle  moon," 
or,  '*  Mild  as  the  moonbeam,"  without  regard  to  time,  place,  or  pres- 
ence. I  hate  a  mere  musical  character,  with  a  most  sincere  invetera- 
cy— from  the  bottom  of  my  soul,  I  do  detest  and  abhor  him — and  more 
than  once  did  I  threaten  Timothy  with  a  petition  to  the  Corporation, 
to  have  him  abated  as  a  nuisance.  "  Rise,  gentle  moon,"  quoth  Tiro — 
the  musical  puppy ! 

Well,  says  Tim,  "  Are  you  hurt  much  ?"  Should  I  confess  it  to  him, 
thought  I,  though  I  were  murdered  ? — Never. 

"  Hurt  I"  cried  1 ;  ''  a  good  joke,  to  be  sure,  if  a  gentleman  can't  roll 
down  stairs  for  his  amusement,  without  exciting  the  tender  solicitude  of 
all  his  acquaintance  ;"  and  here  I  rubbed  my  shin,  under  the  pretence 
of  adjusting  my  strap. 

Timothy  opened  his  eyes  ;  the  divertisement  I  had  chosen  must  have 
seemed  somewhat  unique.  I  hate  to  be  questioned  about  facts,  so  I 
bade  Tim  a  good  night,  and  pleasant  dreams,  whilst  he  reluctantly 
retreated  into  his  box,  with  a  stave  of  *'  Rise,  gentle  moon,"  rising  to 
his  lips. 

I  reached  my  room,  lighted  my  lucifer,  and  communicated  the  flame 
to  an  especial  tallow  candle.    Now,  thought  I,  for  a  little  quiet     In  a 
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moment  the  key  was  turned,  and,  with  my  flannel  dressing  robe  about 
me,  I  threw  my  battered  body  into  an  antique  arm  chair,  and,  aAer 
lighting  a  cigar,  took  up  the  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  by  way  of  soothing 
my  spirits. 

Murder !  murder !  there's  that  horrid  woman,  the  mistress  of  the 
bouse,  scolding  at  her  Irish  handmaiden,  from  the  head  of  the  stairs, 
and,  of  course,  at  the  top  of  her  voice.  I  wish  the  devil  had  all  the 
scolding  women  in  the  universe. 

"  Fire  !  fire!  fire !"  cries  a  croaking  vagabond,  just  under  my  win- 
dow ;  "  fire !  fire !  fire  !"  echo  a  hundred  voices  at  once,  catching  the 
favorite  and  familiar  sound.  Good  heavens !  how  the  fire,  the  cry,  I 
mean,  spreads  in  all  directions ;  every  watchman  is  bawling,  every 
urchin  is  yelping,  <'  fire !  fire  V'  *'  Go  ahead,  23."  Curse  23,  I  wish 
23  and  her  whole  company  were  in  the  ocean.  Well,  at  last  all  is  quiet 
once  more. 

What  impertinent  scoundrel,  can  that  be,  knocking  at  my  door  7 
Down  goes  the  Anatomy,  round  goes  the  key,  and  in  walks  Mr.  Massa- 
chusetts Smith,  a  species  of  exquisite  and  would4>e  liittraieur, 

''  Glad  to  see  you,  Mr.  Smith  ;  (God  forgive  me,)  pray  be  seated." 

Smith  is  horribly  tonguey^  but  his  words  are  like  water,  spread  over 
a  wide  surface  :  he  was  never  guilty  of  a  pointed  remark  in  his  life  ;  he 
is  my  fellow-lodger,  however,  and  I  roust  treat  him  with  decency.  I 
draw  the  cork  of  some  particular  hock  of  the  vintage  of  '22 ;  the  green 
glasses  are  filled  to  the  brim.  Mr.  Massachusetts  Smith,  does  n't  smoke, 
it  makes  him  sick,  tant pis;  so  much  the  less  chance  of  arresting  the 
volubility  of  his  tongue.    At  first  the  scene  stands  thus — 

Smith,  loquitur, — no  matter  what  he  says. 

B ,  drinks. 

Smith,  loquitur. 

3 ,  smokes, — puff — puff. 

"  Apropos,"  cries  Smith, "  did  I  ever  read  you  a  story  of  mine,  called 
Lionel  the  Lawless  ?" 

Heaven  forbid !  I  inwardly  ejaculated.  **  No,  my  dear  Sir,  you 
never  did ;  but  I  have  no  doubt,  that  I  shall  see  it  soon  in  print,  and  I 
should  lose  half  the  pleasure  of  reading  it,  by  hearing  it  read." 

"  Oh !  you  need  n't  mind  that ;  I  want  your  opinion  of  it,  I  '11  go  and 
get  it." 

Worthy  reader,  with  honest  sincerity,  I  can  put  my  hand  upon  my 
heart,  and  declare,  by  all  my  hopes  of  heaven,  that  I  envy  no  man  the 
feelings  which  I  experienced,  during  the  little  space  which  intervened  be- 
tween the  departure  and  return  of  my  torture.  A  cold  perspiration  burst 
over  my  frame,  and  my  very  hair  bristled  at  the  thought  of  what  I  was 
about  to  endure,  and  that  too  in  my  own  citadel,  my  chosen  sanctuary :  it 
was  too,  too  abominable.  Sorrow  is  vain,  however,  and  I  was  forced  to 
**  screw  my  courage  to  the  sticking  point,"  nolens  volcns,  for  the  thing 
was  past  praying  for.  I  had  one  consolation  lefl,  my  cigars,  and  I  did 
not  spare  them.  All  things  must  have  an  end, — so  Smith's  story  had, 
though  my  recollection  does  not  go  so  far  back  as  its  beginning.  I  ap- 
proved it  highly,  deplored  that  it  had  been  kept  so  long  from  the  world, 
and  joined  the  gifled  author  in  regrets,  that  another  story  of  his  had 
been  lent  out,  to  my  damage,  I  suppose,  of  another  evening, — the  deuce 
take  it.     (Exit  Smith.) 
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Let  me  see, — what  shall  I  read, — a  chapter  in  Joh,  or  a  few  pagee  of 
Priestley's  Autobiography  7 — bah !  I  shall  never  get  over  this  shock. 
Striking  twelve,  eh  !  well,  I  '11  go  to  bed,  and  try  to  sleep  it  off! 

''  Dingle,  dingle,  dingle  !''  Now  what  can  that  little  bell  mean  ?  it 
can't  be  breakfast  time  yet.  I  rub  my  eyes,  yawn,  stretch,  rush  to 
the  window.  A  rainy  morning,  delicious  climate,  charming  May, 
exquisite  Spring.  Fire  and  fury  1  what  a  dull,  scraping,  tearing  apol- 
ogy for  a  razor.  I  shall  certainly  see-saw  all  the  skin  oflf  my  chin. 
What  democratic  linen  !  it  might  pass  for  bombazine.  I  wish  I  knew 
who  invented  shirts  ;  I  would  burn  him  in  effigy  every  morning. 

Here  I  am,  at  last,  seated  at  the  breakfast  table,  as  it  is  called. 
"  Very  sorry,"  squeaks  my  landlady,  for  the  three  hundred  and  sixty* 
fourth  time,  during  the  last  year,  to  my  certain  knowledge,  **  very  sorry, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  the  coffee  is  burnt,  especially  as  I  have 
nothing  but  Graham  bread  in  the  house." 

Merciful  Heavens !  was  ever  such  an  imposition  heard  of  Coffee  ! 
quoth  a' — three  kernels  of  burnt  rye,  to  a  gallon  of  Manhattan  water, 
is  the  modest  beverage  before  my  landlady,  if  that  may  be  styled 
Coffee  !  But  n*importe ;  she  was  once  (alas  1)  in  better  circumstances, 
and  my  mother  insists  upon  my  starving  with  her,  in  comnoon  with  the 
rats  and  mice  of  the  family.  This  system  of  starvation  is  no  joke, 
though  I  never  relished  the  idea  of  erecting  the  empire  of  the  mind 
over  the  deserted  caverns  of  the  stomach  it  makes  me  feel  pathetic  to 
think  of  it. 

O !  let  those  cities,  that  of  plenty's  cap. 
And  her  proeperities  so  largely  taste. 
With  their  superfluoiu  riots,  hear  these  tears  I 

ParieUs. 

Just  hear  Bellamy,  at  the  other  end  of  the  table,  attempting  a  wilti- 
cism  :  it  is  enough  to  make  a  man  melancholy  for  a  month,  to  hear  wit 
squandered  before  such  sorry  fare ;  the  very  fact  is  prima  facie  evi- 
dence of  the  want  of  wit.  Observe  that  dirty  fellow  opposite,  pickinjif 
his  teeth,  with  all  the  gusto  of  enjoyment:  he  subsists  on  Graham  bread, 
and  would  not  eat  cake  at  his  own  wedding,  for  fear  there  should  be 
brandy  in  it.  His  motto,  he  says,  is,  "  No  alcohol,  tea,  or  coffee ;"  and 
his  coat  of  arms  is,  probably,  a  skeleton  rampant,  quartered  on  his 
favorite  loaf 

I  am  the  most  miserable  dog  in  creation.  I  go  about  my  businesa 
with  an  aching  heart,  and  shudder  at  the  return  of  nightfall. 

Thus  do  I  live,  from  pleasure  quite  debarred, 
.  Nor  taste  the  fruits,  that  the  sun's  genial  rays 
Mature,  john-apple,  nor  the  downy  peach, 
Nor  walnut  in  roosh  furrowed  coat  secured, 
Nor  medlar,  fruit  delicious  in  decay  ; — 
Afflictions  great !  /.  PMlUps. 

New  York,  June,  1834.  B. 
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TALLEY   OF   THE   BIIONE.      JOURNEY   OYER   THE   8IMPL0N. 

On  a  beaatiful  afternoon  in  Aagust,  I  left  Geneva,  in  company  with 
a  Tuscan  lady,  who  was  on  her  way  to  Florence.  We  followed  the 
road  along  the  northern  shore  of  lake  Leman,  and,  going  by  easy  jour- 
nies,  reached  the  little  village  of  Aigle,  at  the  close  of  the  second  day. 
We  bad  now  lost  sight  of  the  lake ;  ibaccessible  moantains  rose  up  on 
each  side,  leaving  a  narrow,  but  fertile  valley,  through  which  the 
Rhone  flows.  We  traveled  along  the  banks  of  the  river»  crossing  and 
recrossing  several  times,  till  we  reached  Br ieg,  where  the  road  begins 
to  ascend.  On  the  way,  we  passed  many  beautiful  and  romantic  spots ; 
the  bridge  of  St.  Maurice,  a  single  arch  of  two  hundred  feet,  thrown  across 
the  Rhone,  the  cascade  of  Pissevache,  which  falls  from  the  alps^into  the 
▼alley  beneath,  displaying  a  thousand  rainbow  hues  in  the  sunlight, 
and  the  Toortemagne,  another  cataract,  less  lofty,  but  even  more  pic- 
turesque, tdinbling  over  the  mountain  side,  and  hurrying  to  the  valley. 

One  afternoon,  we  halted  at  the  little  city  of  Sion,  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  places  I  ever  saw.  It  is  situated  in  the  valley,  about  mid- 
way between  the  Alps  on  one  hand,  and  the  continued  chain  of  the  Jura 
on  the  other ;  it  has  the  appearance  of  the  greatest  antiquity ;  a  lofty 
wall,  with  indented  battlements,  encompasses  it  entirely,  so  that  the 
only  approach  is  through  a  few  gateways,  whose  time-worn  stones  seen! 
tottering  to  their  fall.  It  is  an  aristocratic  little  city,  the  residence  of 
a  Bishop ;  and  the  houses  have  an  air  of  grandeur  rarely  to  be  met  with 
in  the  towns  of  Switzerland. 

On  the  eastern  side,  two  hills,  entirely  distinct  from  each  other,  yet 
not  more  than  half  a  mile  apiart,  rise'suddenty  from  the  plain,  to  the 
height  of  four  or  fire  hundred  feet,  and  apparently  inaccessible  e?^cept 
on  the  side  towards  the  city.  The  summit  ^f  each  of  these  hills,  or 
rather  mountains,  is  crowned  with  the  ruins  of  an  immense  castle. 
With  much  ado,  tve  mounted  up  to  one  of  these  ruins  by  ia  footpath, 
which  winds  along  the  side  of  the  hill.  We  had  toiled  upward  for  some 
time,  but  still,  as  we  looked  up,  there  was  the  immense  castle  far,  far 
above  us,  the  formidable  walls  resting  on  the  very  verge  of  a  perpen- 
dicular rock,  and  apparently  an  eagKs^s  flight  alone  could  reach  them. 
My  companion,  fatigued  with  having  already  mounted  to  a  great  height, 
sat  down  on  the  grass  in  despair ;  but  I  'determined  to  look  a  little 
farther,  before  I  gave  up  the  point.  Ascending  somewhat  higher,  I 
came  lo  the  eastern  side  of  the  hill,  where  I  found  myself  on  a  small 
platform,  which  looks  ddwn  upon  the  valley  and  terminates  in  a  preci- 
pice of  several  hundred  feet,  perpendicular,  at  the  foot  of  which^  the 
stormy  Rhone  sweeps  furiously  by.  StiN  I  found  no  access  to  the  castle 
which  stood  far  above  me„  the  rocks  of  its  foundation  setting  hope  at 
defiance.  At  length  I  spied  at  the  foot  of  the  rock,  a  low,  narrow 
gateway,-  which  I  passed,  and,  turning  to  the  left,  and  then  to  the  fight, 
saw  before  me  a  stairway,  so  long  that  it  seemed  to  mount  up  to  the 
very  heavens.  The  steps  were  formed  of  rude  stone,  yet  broad ;  and 
the  ascent  was  so  gradual,  that  a  horse  might  easily  pass  up  and  down. 
Satisfied  that  this  was  the  only  entrance,  I  returned  for  my  companion, 
and  we  ascended  together.    A  large  and  strong  gate,  eeeaied  anoieaily 
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to  have  defended  this  passage,  about  half  waj  up ;  but  the  portals  had 
long  ago  decayed  and  fallen  from  their  hinges.  Having  reached  the 
summit,  we  found  ourselves  on  a  sort  of  esplanade,  surrounded  on  three 
sides  by  small  houses,  and  an  ancient  Gothic  church.  On  the  west  it 
is  defended  only  by  a  parapet,  which,  however,  in  looking  over  it,  was 
found  to  rise  from  another  platform,  lower  down  the  hill,  and  defended 
in  the  same  roanner.- 

The  view  from  this  elevation  was  v^ry  fine.  Beneath  us,  was  the 
city  with  its  venerable  fortifications,  its  large  square  houses^  and  the 
fine  cathedral ;  farther  on  we  saw  the  beautiful  valley,  we  had  traversed, 
while  the  Alps  and  the  Jura  closed  the  scene.  All  about  us  had  the 
appearance  of  extreme  age ;  the  few  low  houses  constructed  of  the  fallen 
stones,  contrasted  mournfully  with  the  remains  of  Gothic  splendor, 
which  marked  the  ancient  castle  ;  immense  windows  closed  up,  remains 
of  towers  and  battlements,  all  the  magnificent  .paraphernalia  of  a  feu- 
dal residence,  were  blended  curiously  with  the  more  recent  and  hum- 
ble dwellings,  inhabited  by  a  few  peasants,  and  half  savage  priests. 
The  church  appeared  little  injured  by  time,  or  the  ravages  of  war ;  a 
dark,  heavy  Gothic  pile,  lonesome  and  desolate.  It  seemed  like  bury- 
ing ourselves  alive,  when  we  entered  ;  and,  shuddering  at  the  dreadful 
solitude,  we  hastily  withdrew,  and  breathed  more  freely,  when  we  had 
departed  from  the  lonely  walls  of  this  abode  of  strength  and  terror. 

The  other  castle,  upon  the  neighboring  hill,  is  still  more  picturesque. 
On  three  sides,  the  hill  rises  perpendicularly  from  the  plain,  and  the 
castle  walls  touch  the  very  brink  ;  the  only  approach  is  from  the  city, 
mnd  this  is  defended  by  a  strong  wall,  at  some  distance  from  the  castle, 
the  path  conducting  through  a  lofty  arched  gateway.  The  walls  of  the 
castle  seemed  to  be  still  perfect,  and  nothing  indicated  ruin,  save  that 
windows,  doors,  and  roof,  had  fallen  away.  Seen  at  evening,  the  eflG^t 
was  very  fine  ;  the  whole  form  of  the  castle,  the  pointed  windows,  the 
battlements  and  towers,  every  part  complete  could  be  traced  against 
the  back-ground  of  the  sky.  It  was  one  of  the  most  sublime  objects  I 
ever  beheld  :  perfect  solitude  prevailed ;  no  sound  issued  from  those 
desolate  haunts,  where  ruin  had  made  her  abode ;  no  living  thing  was 
there,  all  was  silent  as  the  grave ;  and  the  scene  reminded  me  of  the 
wildest  fictions  of  romance. 

These  two  castles,  with  another  at  a  considerable  distance,  are  said 
to  have  been  possessed  anciently  by  three  brothers,  who  commanded 
the  valley,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  all  travelers.  Descending  from 
their  strong-holds,  they  attacked  unarmed  caravans,  robbed  the  travel- 
ers, and  sometimes  carried  them  to  the  dungeons  of  their  castles,  from 
which,  they  were  only  liberated  upon  the  payment  of  an  exorbitant 
ransom. 

There  is  a  story,  that  one  of  the^  castles  having  been  taken  by 
stratagem,  a  Spanish  Bishop  was  found  in  the  dungeon.  Returning 
from  an  embassy  to  Rome,  be  was  made  prisoner  with  his  suite,  who 
were  all  put  to  death  by  the  marauders.  The  Bishop,  refusing  to  pay 
the  ransom  demanded,  had  suffered  three  years  severe  imprisonment, 
when  he  was  found  there. 

At  Brieg,  we  began  to  ascend  the  Alps  by  the  Simplon  ;  the  road 
resembling  that,  by  which  I  had  crossed  the  Jura,  being  a  narrow  shelf 
eat  in  the  side  of  the  bill,  a  precipice  on  one  hand,  and  a  high  wall  of 
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rocks  on  the  other.  The  scenery,  however,  is  much  more  beautiful ; 
the  mountains,  which  approach  the  ro^d,  are  more  verdant,  while  their 
Bummita  are  far  more  lofty,  and  often  covered  with  snow.  At  tiroes 
the  road  passes  through  long  galleries,  hewn  in  the  solid  rock,  of  which 
there  are  five  or  six  on  the  Simplon.  The  bridges  are  very  beautiful, 
some  of  them  joining  two  opposite  mountains  at  their  nearest  approach, 
and  consisting  of  a  single  arch,  thrown  over  a  chasm  of  some  hundred 
feet  Little  streams,  formed  on  the  mountain  tops,  fall  in  glittering 
cascades  over  their  craggy  sides,  and  rush  down  the  valley,  to  offer 
their  tribute  to  the  "  arrowy  Rhone.'*  Occasionally  glaciers  extend 
even  to  the  road  side.  Here  and  there  might  be  se^n  a  peasant's  cot- 
tage, and  at  regular  stations  on  the  way,  are  comfortable  houses  for 
travelers,  who  should  be  overtaken  by  the  storm.  But  in  general, 
nature  alone  holds  sway  ;  we  seemed  to  have  entered  her  own  temple, 
where  she  had  fixed  her  abode  among  the  everlasting  hills,  secure  from 
the  defiling  hand  of  man.  What,  in  comparison  with  the  surrounding 
majesty,  is  the  Simplon,  the  boasted  work  of  the  conqueror  of  Europe ! 
a  slender  path  hardly  discoverable,  oflen  torn  and  washed  away  by  the 
sporting  elements,  where  the  wayfarer  creeps  silently  and  almost  breath- 
lessly along,  regarding  with  dread  the  impending  crags,  and  the  yawn- 
ing abyss,  and  hurries  on  his  way,  awe-struck  by  the  solitude  and  vast- 
ness  of  the  scene. 

We  reached  the  highest  point  about  noon.  A  spacious  convent,  es- 
tablished there,  offers  food  and  lodging  to  the  weary  traveler,  free  of 
expense.  We  were  most  cordially  received  by  the  ndonks,  who  con- 
ducted us  over  the  whole  building,  and  invited  us  to  dinner ;  we  were 
pressed  for  time,  however,- and  obliged  to  decline  their  hospitality.  We 
now  began  to  descend  with  one  wheel  in  the  drag,  so  that  the  horses 
trotted  easily  down.  The  scenery  on  the  Italian  side  is  much  the 
finest,  the  mountains  approach  nearer  to  each  other,  and  are  more  bold 
and  striking,  than  upon  the  side  toward  Switzerland ;  the  narrow  ravine 
allows  only  room  for  the  road,  and  the  torrent,  which  tumbles  over  its 
rocky  bed ;  beautiful  waterfalls  of  an  hundred  feet,  descend  from  the 
mountains,  one  of  them  so  near  the  road,  that  it  is  constantly  wet  with 
the  spray.  On  each  side  rise,  abruptly,  the  awful  walls  of  the  Alps, 
almost  shutting  out  the  day  from  the  narrow  cleft,  through  which  the 
road  passes. 

As  we  proceeded,  the  mountains  again  left  a  considerable  valley 
between  them ;  the  softness  and  richness  of  the  scenery,  the  shady  nut- 
trees,  the  clustering  grape-vines,  the  snow  white  cottages,  scattered  on 
the  hill-side,  announced  that  we  were  now  entering  the  garden  of  the 
world.  At  night-fall  we  had  reached  the  plain,  and  I  slept,  for  the 
^TBi  time  in  my  life,  in  Italy. 
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Sats  the  Landlord  to  Whip,  as  he  saw  him  approach, 
**  Tour  're  the  driver,  I  find,  of  the  Rockingham  eoath. 
"  Not  I,"  replies  Whip,  "  for  at  all  times  my  eoune  is 
To  sit  on  the  hox,  ana  drive  forward  the  karMts,'* 
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THE   HYMN    IN   THE   DESERT. 

BY  I.   V'LXLL1.H|  JUH. 

«<  We  lm>ke  the  flilenee  of  the  daeeit  by  slnglnc  u  Engllali  Sjbb,  with  wliteli  our  mMvc 
pftntont  were  bigbly  delighted."    Xiaft  O^gimim  Rtuarekn, 

Bensatr  the  spreading  Afric  wood. 
The  native  and  the  stranger  stood— 
It  was  a  wild  and  saFaffe  scene, 
Where  ne^er  before  had  ChrisUan  been } 
The  towering  TeUow*tree  on  high 
Waved  its  green  branches  to  the  tkj. 
And,  thick  with  pendant  lichens  hang, 
From  which  the  chattering  parrot  Bwung« 
Aroond,  the  deep  Mimoea  grove 
Its  wild  impervioos  covert  wove ; 
The  ooral  tree  bloomed  thick  o'er  head ; 
The  bean-tree  its  red  blossoms  spread ; 
While  herds  of  gnoes— the  swift  gaxeUe—* 
The  jaekall,  with  its  startling  yelT- 
The  antelope,  than  wind  more  fleets 
When  nearer  soands  the  hanter*^i  leety 
All  ranged  the  wide  savannahs  ronnd, 
And  filwd  the  desert  plains  with  sound. 
^T  was  noon — and  'neath  the  fbrest's  arch 
43avage  and  Christian  ceased  the  march. 
Each  Caffir6  warrior  cast  away 
His  battle-axe  sad  assaga, 
And  each  dark  jrirl  threw  down  her  freight 
.Of  com  and  miUE,  a  weary  w«ight| 
And  listened,  with  attentive  ear, 
The  pilgrim's  rising  Hymn  to  hear. 

They  sang  a  strain  of  other  days, 
A  hvmn  of  gratitude  and  praise ; 
€uch  they  lutd  heard  from  hand>le  ehoiia 
Ofl,  in  the  conntrv  of  their  sires, 
In  many  a  rural  church  at  home, 
Fhr,  far  beyond  the  heaving  foam. 
And,  as  they  sang  the  well-known  strain. 
They  thougnt  of  that  dear  home  again ; 
They  thouj^ht,  each  one,  of  ear^  years— 
Of  tioyish  toys  and  boyish  tears. 
When  each  one,  as  the  village  bdl, 
•Sent  its  deep  summons  down  Um  deU— 
With  cheek  all  bloom,  and  forehead  (kir, 
Walked  to  the  lowly  house  of  prayer. 
Thev  thought  of  that  old  holy  man. 
With  looks  of  snow  and  featofos  wan, 
That  in  the  neat  small  puljiit  stood. 
And  gave  them  precepts  wise  a^d  good, 
And  read  the  very  hymn,  which  they  ^ 
Were  singing  in  the  wilds  that  dav. 
The  glistening  teac,  that  filled  eacn  eya, 
•Showed  feeling's  fountain  not  yat  4ry ; 
And  e'en  the  savage  of  the  plam 
Was  moved  by  the  nnwonted  strain. 
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Poems,  hy  Cynikiu  Taggart. 

This  litde  Tolume  conies  from  the  press,  commended  to  the  humanity 
of  the  public,  by  a  ta]e  of  the  deepest  distress.  The  amiable  author 
has  been  afflicted  many  years  by  an  excruciating  disease,  for  which 
she  has  sought  relief  in  the  consolations  of  poetical  composition.  These 
poems  were  written  at  intervals,  running  through  seyeral  years.  They 
were  not  composed  with  a  view  to  the  public  taste, — they  are  not  pub- 
lished wjth  a  view  to  public  applause.  They  contain  a  plaintive  and 
Biost  melancholy  record  of  a  heart  worn  down  by  constant  suffering, 
compared  with  which  the  ordinary  calamities  of  repining  men  are  trifles 
light  as  air.  Tet  they  show  a  fine  eye  for  the  beauties  of  the  outer 
world,  a  delicate  ear,  and  a  most  exalted  moral  sense.  Had  the  usual 
advantages  of  health,  and  education,  and  society,  been  within  the 
reach  of  this  suffering  lady,  her  name  would  ere  this  have  stood  high 
among  the  noble  daughters  of  America  to  whom  our  literature  owes 
many  of  its  choicest  gems.  As  it  is,  her  works  will  excite  sympathy 
in  every  breast  that  is  capable  of  feeling  for  another's  woes.  Faults  in 
abundance  might  be  pointed  out.  Her  verse  is  not  always  smooth — 
her  thoughts  are  not  always  clearly  expressed — her  epithets  are  not 
always  in  good  taste.  But,  what  genius  can  overcome  the  torture  of  a 
never-ceasing  pain  7  What  critic  would  not  be  disarmed  by  the  sight 
of  suffering — hopeless,  ceaseless,  remediless  ? 

lo  some  pieces  there  is  much  merit.  The  sentiments  are  pure, 
simple,  and  natural.  The  language  flows  with  an  agreeable  fullness 
and  harmony.  Her  range  of  observation  is  necessarily  small ;  her 
illustrations,  therefore,  are  obvious,  and  never  far-fetched.  But,  from 
beneath  this  load  of  aflliction  and  depression,  the  true  poetic  spirit 
beams  forth,  occasionally,  in  unsullied  beauty.  The  following  poem  is 
taken  almost  at  random  : — 

THE   TWIN   SISTBAS. 

SwMt  blooming  babs ! 
Now  gsnUenen  thine  evtry  action  wean, 
And  winning  sweetnem  with  a  charm  unnamed. 
What  beaaties  wrap  thy  little  form  aroand, 
And  glow  resplendent  m  thv  beaming  face ! 
And  playful  frolie  in  those  uughing  eyes 
DartB  ill  enlivening  influence  to  the  aoul. 
And  thy  fair  sister,  gentler  than  thyself, 
Twin-lram  with  thee,  with  pleasing  aspect  smiles, 
And  with  a  calm  confiding  glance  of  love 
Steals  the  fond  heart  away  ;  tho*  yet  unfelt 
Each  pleasing  power  and  winning' tnit  within. 
These  ever  growing  charms,  this  dawning  grace, 
And  fascinating  play  and  loveliness  endear. 
But  soon  the  infant  state  will  oass  away. 
And  richtt  tnasores  ripen  ana  anfold, 
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And  intellectaal  pleararei  thrill  the  loal  ;— 
Their  forms  in  beauty's  bright  perfections  swell. 
Then,  oh  how  fomiljr^  will  these  darlinffa  love ! 
Whom  the  same  period  nre  to  life  and  light, 
And  the  same  cradle  rocked  to  rosy  resti 
And  the  same  arms  in  tender  office  bore. 
Sweet,  lo?ely  babes,  may  kinder  arms  than  those 
That  now  sapport  yon,  be  your  guardian  strength; 
Embrace  you  with  immortal  love,  and  bear 
Ton  safely  to  yoar  Savior's  breast. 
When  this  vain  transitory  life  hath  passed  !    . 

We  sat  dowD  to  read  this  book  with  a  strong  prejudice  against  it. 
We  rose  from  its  perusal  with  a  fervent  admiration  of  the  more  than 
heroic  constancy  and  strength  of  character  displayed  by  its  excellent 
author.  Such  noble  examples  of  female  fortitude  ought  to  be  snatched 
from  oblivion.  They  raise  our  nature  above  the  earth  on  which  we 
dwell.  They  rebuke  the  spirit  of  discontent,  which  is  ever  and  anon 
breaking  out  from  the  healthy,  the  rich,  the  great,  and  the  powerful. 
They  show  the  truth  of  our  religion  in  brighter  colors  than  all  the  pomp 
of  public  worship,  all  the  ostentation  of  saintly  display,  all  the  donations 
*'  for  the  education  of  pious  young  men  for  the  ministry,"  all  the  zeal 
of  flaming  sectaries,  and  all  the  fury  of  controversial  theology. 


Letters  of  John  Randolph ,  to  a  Young  Retaiive ;  embracing  a  Series  of 
Years,  from  early  Youth,  to  mature  Manhood, 

The  editor  of  these  letters  says,  *'  I  shall  make  no  apology  for  giving 
them  to  the  public ;  neither  have  they  a  right  to  require,  nor  shall  they 
receive,  any  explanation  of  motives,  that  may  be  personal  to  myself,  in 
making  the  publication."  Amazing  I  One  would  think,  from  this 
conceited  declaration,  that  John  Randolph's  letters  to  his  nephew, 
were  of  a  nature  to  set  the  world  in  a  blaze.  What  the  editor's  mo- 
tives may  be,  we  neither  know  nor  care.  He  is  evidently  a  very  silly 
man,  and  seems  to  think  the  celebrity  and  acknowledged  genius  of  his 
uncle  belong,  by  right  of  blood,  to  himself.  He  shows  that  he  pos- 
sesses an  abundant  share  of  that  most  ridiculous  thing  in  the  world 
— Virginia  pride.  The  Old  Dominion,  as  that  respectable  state  has 
been  sometimes  inappropriately  called,  is  making  herself  the  laugh- 
ing-stock of  the  rest  of  the  Union.  Her  great  men  are  thought  to 
be  the  only  great  men  ;  her  petty,  local  politics  the  absorbing  interest 
of  all  creation ;  what  she  says,  and  what  she  thinks,  is  to  be  received 
the  world  over ;  what  other  people  say  and  think,  is  of  no  conse- 
quence. A  Virginian  cannot  understand  that  his  own  state  is  not 
the  most  important  object  of  contemplation  and  wonder ;  that  the  eyes 
of  mankind  are  not,  in  fact,  riveted  on  her  doings,  and  the  fate  of  man- 
kind, is  not  entirely  dependent  on  her  nod.  The  exaggerated  antics  of 
this  ludicrous  vanity  are  perfectly  harmless,  nay,  perhaps,  of  some  use, 
inasmuch  as  they  gratify  th^  feeling  of  fancied  consequence  belonging 
to  the  actors.  And  while  the  Virginian  is  strutting,  and  declaiming, 
and  making  heavy  drafts  on  the  world's  wonder,  other  people  are  laugh- 
ing in  their  sleeves  and  enjoying  the  joke.  So,  perhaps,  the  dream  of 
self-importance  had  better  not  be  interrupted. 

The  Virginia  Gentleman,  too,  is  a  thing  talked  about  and  vaunted 
Uf  an  astonishing  degree*    A  well*bred  man  in  thai  state,  like  well- 
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bred  men  in  other  states,  is  entitled  to  the  appellation  of  gentleman. 
But  what  magic  there  is  in  chewing  tobacco,  spitting,  drinking  mint 
julep  in  the  morning,  and  toddy  at  noon ;  horse-racing,  fisticuffing, 
and  other  like  genteel  accomplishments,  to  bestow  on  a  Virginian,  by 
eminence,  the  patent  of  a  gentieman,  is  not  so  clear  to  others  as  to 
these  gentlemen  themselves. 

Mr.  John  Randolph's  nephew  must  not  be  surprised,  considering  the 
barbarism  of  ail  the  world  outside  of  Virginia,  to  find  that  these  letters 
are  not  looked  upon  with  extatic  wonder.  In  point  of  fact,  there  are 
not  half  a  dozen  pages  in  the  whole  volume  worth  reading.  They 
consist  chiefly  of  personal  and  domestic  details,  directions  about  horses, 
fillies,  colts  ;  notices  of  Jupiter,  Qaasha,  Juba,  and  his  nephew's  bad 
spelling,  and  complaints  of  the  ingratitude  of  mankind.  In  regard  to 
the  latter,  if  it  be  not  high  treason  against  the  majesty  of  Virginia 
grandeur,  we  might  ask,  What  claim  has  Mr.  John  Randolph  to  the 
gratitude  of  any  body  1  bnt,  as  the  question  might  be  deemed  imperti- 
nent, we  forbear.  As  to  the  nephew,  he  must  have  been  an  exceeding 
blockhead — it  having  apparently  cost  him  some  twenty  years  hard 
work  to  learn  orthography  ;  and  this  is  the  only  fact  of  any  importance 
communicated  to  the  public  in  this  wonderful  volume.  Strange  and 
surprising  though  this  be,  the  world '  at  large  will  not  probably  say 
much  about  it,  seeing  that  sundry  great  revolutions  are  going  on,  and 
many  great  writers  are  absorbing  public  attention,  in  spite  of  the  su- 
perior claims  of  Mr.  John  Randolph's  nephew's  bad  spelling,  and  Mr. 
John  Randolph's  puppy's  broken  leg.  ^ 

Afler  all,  we  fancy,  Mr.  Randolph's  fame  will  be  merely  traditional. 
A  man  of  his  cast  of  mind  rarely  leaves  any  thing  of  the  slightest  value 
to  posterity.  His  talent  in  satire  made  him  dreaded  and  hated  during 
life — his  literary  remains,  these  letters,  surely,  will  not  redeem  his  fame 
now  that  he  is  dead.  Unless  his  papers  contain  something  better,  and 
unless  they  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  more  sensible  editor,  the  nfime  of 
John  Randolph  will  only  serve  '*  to  point  a  moral  or  adorn  a  tale."  ' 

The  following  two  extracts  are  almost  all  the  volume  contains  that 
deserves  even  a  passing  glance  : — 

Do  not,  however,  undervalue  the  cbaraeter  of  the  real  gentleman,  which  ii  the 
most  reepeotable  amon^t  men.  It  coneists  not  of  plate,  and  equipage,  and  rich 
living,  any  more  than  in  the  diseaae  which  that  mooe  of  life  engenders ;  but  in 
tnttkj  courtesy,  bravery,  generosity,  and  learniog,  which  last,  although  not  esteu' 
tial  to  it,  yet  does  very  much  to  aaorn  and  illustrate  the  character  of  Uie  true  gen- 
tleman. Tommy  Merton's  gentlemen  were  no  gentlemen,  except  in  the  accepta- 
tion of  innkeepers,  (and  the  ^reiU  vulgar,  as  well  as  the  small,)  with  whom  he  who 
rides  in  a  coach  and  six,  is  three  times  as  great  a  gentleman  as  he  who  drives  a 
post-chaise  an^  pair.  Lav  down  this  as  a  principle,  that  truth  is  to  the  other  vir- 
tues, what  vital  air  is  to  the  human  system.  They  cannot  exist  at  all  without  it ; 
and  as  the  body  may  live  under  many  diseases,  if  supplied  with  pure  air  for  its 
eonsomption,  so  may  the  character  survive  many  defects,  where  there  is  a  rigid 
attachment  to  truth.  All  eqvivocatian  and  subterfuge  belong  to  falsehood,  which 
consists,  not  in  using  false  words  only,  but  in  conveying  false  impressions,  no 
matter  how ;  and  if  a  person  deceive  himself,  and  I,  by  my  silence,  suffer  him  to 
remain  in  that  error,  I  am  implicated  in  the  deception,  unless  it  be  one  who  has 
BO  right  to  rely  upon  me  for  information,  and,  in  that  case,  *t  is  plain,  I  could  not 
be  instrumental  in  deceiving  him. 

To  form  good  habits  is  almost  as  easv  as  to  fall  into  ftai.  What  is  the  difference- 
between  an  industrious,  sober  man  and  an  idle  drunken  one,  but  their  respective 
habits  i    *T  is  just  as  et^y  for  Mr.  Harrison  to  bo  temperate  and  active^  as  ^t  is  fbr 
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p«or  KnowlM  to  be  the  reTene ;  with  thie  great  difference,  that,  eioIaMvely  ef 
the  effects  of  their  reipective  courses  of  life  on  their  respectability  and  fortanefl, 
the  exercises  of  the  one  are  followed  by  healthp  pleasure,  and  peace  of  mind, 
whilst  those  of  the  other  engender  disease,  paiUf  and  dise4nUent — to  say  nothing  of 
poverty  in  its  most  hideous  shape,  lOttiit,  squalid  misery,  and  the  contempt  of  the 
world,  contrasted  with  affluent  plenty,  a  smiling  family,  and  the  esteem  of  all 
good  men.  Perhaps  you  cannot  belieYe  that  there  exists  a  being  who  would  hesi- 
tate which  of  these  two  lots  to  choose.  Alas !  my  son,  vice  puts  on  such  alluring 
shapes,  indolence  U  so  seducing,  that,  (like  the  flies  in  £sop5  we  reTel  whilst  the 
sun  shines,  and  for  a  few  hours'  temporary  pleasure  pay  the  price  of  periling 
miserably  in  the  winter  of  our  old  age.  The  industrious  ants  are  wiser.  By  a 
little  forbearance  at  the  moment,  by  setting  a  Just  yalue  on  the  future,  aad  diaie- 
ffording  present  temptation,  they  secure  an  honorable  and  comfortable  asylum. 
All  nature,  my  son,  is  a  yolume,  speaking  comfort  and  offering  instruction  to  the 
good  and  wise.  But  **  the  fool  saith  in  his  heart,  There  is  no  God :"  he  ahnts 
His  eyes  to  the  ffreat  book  of  Nature  that  lies  open  before  him.  Your  fate,  my 
dear  Theodorick,  is  in  your  own  hands.  Like  Hercules,  every  young  man  has 
his  choice  between  pleasure,  falsely  so  called,  and  titfamy,  or  laborious  virtue  and 
a  fair  fame.  In  old  age,  indeed  long  before,  we  begin  to  feel  the  folly,  or  wisdom, 
of  our  selection.  1  confidently  trust  that  you,  my  son,  will  chooee  wiaely.  In 
seven  years  from  this  time,  yon  will  repent,  or  rejeioe,  at  the  dispoaition  which 
you  make  of  the  present  hour.  , 

■A 

The  Pilgrims  of  the  Rhine.    By  the  Author  of  Pelham,  Eugene 
.    Aram,  Sfc, 

This  book  contaiM  mach  fine  description  and  beautiful  sentimeat 
The  ground-work  of  the  whole  is  a  simple  and  pathetic  story  of  a  lady 
and  her  lover,  who  travel  through  the  romantic  country  of  the  Rhine. 
The  beauty  of  the  heroine  is  described  in  the  most  vivid  and  delicate 
colors.  The  character  wins  the  intereat  and  touchea  the  deepest  feel- 
ings of  the  heatt.  She  has  all  the  warm  sympathies  and  affections  of 
noble*hearted  woman,  and  is  yet  free  from  every  affectation,  every  low 
tendency,  every  ridiculous  weakness.  She  is  a  being  of  earth,  With 
almost  no  earthly  imperfections;  a  being  not  of  real,  at  least  not  of 
daily  life,  and  yet  not  above  our  comprehension,  not  impossible,  not 
improbable.  In  such  conceptions,  the  bright  fancy  of  Bulwer  shines 
pre-eminent  and  alone.  In  such  description,  his  masterly  English, 
selected  from  the  choicest  parts  of  our  multifarious  language,  rich, 
expressive,  poetical,  and  harmonious,  surpasses  all  other  writers  of  the 
age.  If  his  writings  had  all  been  such,  the  reading  world  would  have 
been  spared  an  immense  mass  of  trash  and  slang,  which  have  done 
much  to  pervert  the  morals  and  spoil  the  style  of  his  coteroporaries. 

The  heroine  is  suffering  in  an  advanced  stage  of  consumption,  and^ 
in  company  with  her  lover,  and  father,  travels  in  search  of  restoration 
of  health.  The  gradual  progress  of  the  disease,  the  anxious  cares  of 
the  lover  and  the  beauties  of  the  country,  are  described  with  feelings 
truth,  and  power.  To  amuse  the  languor  of  illness,  and  to  lighten 
the  fatigues  of  the  journey,  a  variety  of  stories  are  introduced,  and  in« 
geniously  designed  to  illustrate  the  character  and  superstitions  notions 
of  the  dwellers  in  that  poetical  region.  The  "  Maid  of  Malines,"  is 
admirably  told  ;  so  is  the  **  Life  of  Dreams.'' 

It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  analyze  a  book  which  every  body  has 
read.  It  has  more  just  thought,  more  beautiful  description,  and  more 
excellent  sentiment  than  any  one  of  Bulwer's  other  works,  perhaps  than 
all  put  together.  But  we  think  the  effect  is  somewhat  injured  by  the  un- 
derplot of  the  Fairies.    This  is  designed  both  to  illustrate  a  farorite 
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fancy  of  the  English  and  German  popular  mind,  and  to  convey  a  vari- 
ety of  satirical  allusions  to  the  politics  of  the  day.  The  former  may 
be  in  keeping  with  the  general  design,  bat  the  latter  seems  to  be  a 
useless  excrescence.  Even  the  former  is  not  called  for.  It  is  too  late 
in  the  day  to  use  such  machinery  ;  and  as  to  fairies  in  general,  we  en- 
tertain for  them  a  cordial  detestation,  regarding  them  like  monkeys,  as 
an  odious  imitation  of  humanity.  We  recommend  to  the  reader  a  liberty 
which  we  have  not  ourselves  taken, — to  skip  over  all  this  part  of  the 
book,  in  the  assurance  that  he  will  not  only  finish  it  the  sooner, — an 
important  thing  in  these  days  of  a  teeming  press, — but  that  he  will  es- 
cape a  most  annoying  and  impertinent  interruption,  from  beings,  who 
excite  an  interest  in  very  nearly  the  manner  of  gnats  and  musquetoes. 


Sketches,    By  Mrs.  Sigoumey. 

The  praise  of  criticism  is  not  necessary  to  commejid  the  writings  of 
Mrs.  Sigourney  to  the  favor  of  her  countrymen.  Her  reputation  has 
been  growing  for  several  years,  as  an  author  of  sound  sense,  a  correct 
moral  tone,  and  of  very  considerable  literary  powers.  As  a  poet, 
she  has  met  with  great  applause ;  in  the  volume  now  before  us,  her 
talents,  as  a  prose  writer,  are  favorably  exhibited.  It  contains  six 
sketches,  of  nearly  equal  degrees  of  axcellence.  **  The  Father"  is  a 
highly-wrought  picture  of  paternal  love  for  an  amiable  and  accom- 
plished daughter.  It  is  founded  on  natural  feelings,  and  those  among 
the  most  sacred  of  the  human  heart.  In  the  main,  it  is  true,  but  not 
wholly  so.  The  characteristic  feelings  of  the  Father  are  sometimes 
exaggerated  and  not  well  discriminated.  The  reader  feels  that  the 
picture  is  worked  up  by  labor,  and  not  rapidly  and  delicately  traced 
from  observation,  with  the  versatile  hand  of  true  genius. 
-  The  *'  Legend  of  Oxford"  is  a  well-written  description  of  the  early 
settlement  of  that  town.  The  troubles  of  the  Huguenots,  and  their 
peculiarly  bland  and  generous  character,  are  related  and  exemplified 
in  a  very  interesting  manner.  The  account  of  the  captivity,  the  mas- 
sacre, and  the  final  desolation  of  the  village,  contains  many  pathetic 
touches.  "The  Family  Portraits"  is  a  simple  tale,  in  which  the 
heroine  fancies  herself  in  love  with  an  Irish  pretended  captain,  and 
plots  an  elopement,  with  the  aid  of  a  treacherous  French  waiting-maid. 
There  is  no  distressing  intricacy  in  the  story ;  but  the  conflicts  in  the 
mind  of  Mary,  between  her  imaginary  passion  and  her  sense  of  duty, 
are  well  described.  The  elopement  is  prevented  partly  by  accidental 
circumstances,  and  partly  by  the  timely  interference  of  a  sagacious 
uncle.  The  swain,  who  had  sighed  afler  the  fortune  of  our  heroine, 
proves  to  be  the  husband  of  a  wife  in  Ireland,  and  the  lord  of  a  potato 
patch.  In  due  course  of  time,  the  lady  is  soberly  married  to  a  worthy 
young  Huguenot,  and  becomes  an  exemplary  matron  in  the  infant 
colony.  The  author  has  attempted  to  paint  a  voluble  waiting-woman; 
but  has  not,  in  the  slightest  degree,  succeeded.  The  speeches  she 
puts  into  the  mouth  of  Madelaine  Dubelde,  are  utterly  out  of  char- 
acter ;  and  the  language  is  such  as  no  mortal  would  or  could  ever  use, 
under  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 

The  story  of  ''  Oriana"  is  the  best  in  the  book.    The  picture  of 
female  loveliness  and  wife-like  devotion,  is  true  and  touching.    The 
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scene  is  laid  in  the  Revolution,  and  the  period  is  one,  which  the  Ameiv 
ican  heart  looks  upon  with  never-ceasing  interest  The  close  of  this 
story  is  marked  by  some  of  that  elaborate  exaggeration,  which  we  have 
spoken  of  before.  But  Oriana  herself  is  a  beautiful  creation.  All  the 
circumstances  of  her  life,  her  long,  wasting  illness,  and  her  death,  are 
naturally  and  feelingly  described. 

The  "  Intemperate"  is  too  true  to  nature,  in  its  horrid  details  of 
a  loathsome  vice,  to  be  subjected  to  literary  criticism. 

The  "  Patriarch"  is  a  singular  description  of  an  insulated  commo- 
nity  in  North-Carolina.  Whether  it  is  fiction  or  fact  we  know  not. 
It  has  a  little  too  much  Arcadian  perfection  for  the  latter,  and  a  little 
too  much  circumstantial  and  local  detail  for  the  former.  But  it  is  an 
excellent  description  of  simple,  patriarchal  life,  under  the  influence  of 
pure  religion. 

Mrs.  Sigourney's  style  is  marked  with  strong  sense,  but  is  wanting 
in  versatility.  She.  treats  a  grave  subject  with  propriety  and  dignity, 
but  has  little  or  no  grace  in  attempting  a  lighter  theme.  Her  words 
are  commonly  forcible,  and  her  sentences  correct ;  but  her  imagination 
never  overflows  with  the  exuberant  richness,  the  fervor,  and  life  of 
high  poetical  genius.  When  she  aims  at  wit  or  humor,  her  aim  misses 
its  mark.  Her  turn  of  mind  is  serious,  not  by  nature  sportive.  She 
discourses  eloquently  on  virtue  more  frequently  than  she  embodies  a 
virtuous  character.  She  describes  the  force  of  passion ;  but  rarely 
draws /rom  the  life  and  true  Jo  the  life,  a  man  or  woman,  under  the 
power  of  passion.  For  common  reading  she  has  a  littlt  too  much  sen- 
timent :  the  moon  shines  rather  more  than  is  requisite,  and  the  eye 
fills  with  tears,  and  silver  locks  hang  down  from  aged  and  venerable 
heads,  more  than  the  actual  state  of  things  will  warrant.  Perhaps 
these  things  are  natural  to  her,  in  her  capacity  of  adthoress.  We  have 
been  struck  with  this,  among  other  peculiarities  of  female  writers. 

But  the  moral  character  of  Mrs.  Sigourney's  work  is  of  the  best  and 
highest  sort.  An  unceasing  vein  of  the  purest  religious  feeling,  runs 
through  all  her  writings.  Not  a  sentiment  can  be  found  in  them, 
which  the  most  virtuous  heart  should  not  cherish  ;  not  an  expression, 
which  the  most  fastidious  delicacy  may  not  utter.  She  refers  con- 
stantly to  the  Christian  Faith  as  the  source  of  high  courage,  true 
greatness,  and  as  the  only  firm  support  in  sorrow,  sickness,  and  death. 


Journal  of  a  Residence  in  Scotland  and  Tour  through  England^  France ^ 
Germany,  Switzerland^  and  Italy ,  with  a  Memoir  of  the  Author ,  and 
Extracts  from  his  Religious  Papers.  Compiled  from  the  Manu' 
scripts  of  the  late  Henry  B.  McLeUan.    By  L  McLellan,ju^. 

This  is  a  work  more  interesting  as  an  indication  of  what  its  lament- 
ed author  would  have  accomplished,  had  his  life  been  spared,  than  for 
its  intrinsic  merits,  though  these  are  by  no  means  inconsiderable. 
The  principal  part  of  it  consists  of  familiar  letters,  addressed  to  his 
friends,  describing  objects  and  persons  in  the  old  world,  and  written 
without  the  most  remote  thought  of  publication.  This  fact,  as  well  as 
the  melancholy  bereavement  which  led  to  its  being  published,  would 
disarm  the  severity  of  criticism,  and  lead  one  to  overlook  its  faults  of 
omission  and  commission,  were  they  ten  times  more  numerous  than 
they  are.    We  do  not  make  these  remarks  by  way  of  apology  on  ezcase 
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for  this  volame ;  for  it  by  no  means  needs  any.  The  letters  have  merit 
enough  of  their  own  to  abide  a  judgement  upon  that  merit  alone. 
They  are  written  with  spirit,  animation,  and  good  taste,  and  evince 
habits  of  observation  and  powers  of  reflectiofi,  of  no  common  order. 
The  fact,  that  they  are  pablished  as  they  came  from  the  writer's  pen, 
while  it  excuses  some  carelessness  of  style,  renders  them  more  in- 
teresting as  a  natural  and  unstudied  picture  of  his  mind  and  character. 
He  was  a  young  man  of  uncommon  promise,  and  his  early  death  is  a 
sabjeet  of  sorrow  to  all  who  value  sincere  piety,  moral  worth,  and  in- 
tellectaal  activity.  He  gave  assurance  of  the  highest  usefulness  in  the 
sacred  profession  to  which  he  was  destined,  and  to  a  preparation  for 
which  he  devoted  himself  with  untiring  assiduity.  His  high  character 
and  agreeable  manners  secured  him  the  friendship  of  many  distin* 
guished  persons  in  England  and  Scotland,  whose  approbation  and  con- 
fidence alone  would  be  proof  of  uncommon  merit.  No  one  can  read 
this  volume  without  sharing  in  the  warm  interest  which  he  inspired 
while  living,  and  in  the  affliction  which  his  premature  death  has  awak- 
ened in  his  friends  and  relatives. 


Letters  from  the  Canary  Islands,  hy  D,  J,  Browne, 

Mr.  Browne  lately  made  a  voyage  to  these  islands,  for  the  sake  of 
scientific  observation.  This  little  volume  is  the  result  of  his  travels 
and  researches.  It  gives  evidence  of  an  active  mind,  and  of  consider- 
able power  in  observing.  It  is  written  in  the  fornkof  letters,  beginning 
with  some  general  remarks  on  the  Canaries,  and  then  a  particular  ac^ 
count  of  his  voyage,  followed  by  his  researches  after  his  arrival.  As 
soon  as  he  had  landed  at  Orotava,  he  began,  with  great  activity,  the 
task  for  which  his  voyage  had  been  undertaken.  His  inquiries  were 
devoted  chiefly  to  the  physical  condition  of  these  islands,  in  the  course 
of  which  he  ascended  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe  three  times.  The  descrip- 
tions of  these  ascents  are  very  interesting,,  and  the  facts  observed  are, 
probably,  valuable,  in  natural  history.  Besides  these  ascents,  Mr. 
Browne  made  excursions  to  Chasna,  and  Candelaria,-^made  a  trigo- 
nometrical measurement  of  the  Peak,  which  he  found  to  be  about 
twelve  thousand  one  hundred  and  seventy-seven  English  feet  in  height, 
and  recorded  a  great  variety  of  observations  taken  in  these  teveral 
excursions.  There  is,  also,  a  short  topographical  description  of  the 
Canary  Islands,  and  a  particular  account  of  their  natural  history. 

Common  readers  will  be  more  pleased  with  Mr.  Browne's  sketch  of 
their  social  condition,  and  perhaps  with  the  somewhat  apocryphal  his- 
tory of  the  Guanches.  Mr.  Browne's  speculations  on  the  fabled  Atlantis 
of  antiquity  do  not  amount  to  much  ;  nor  is  the  story  of  the  man  more 
than  a  dozen  feet  high  a  valuable  addition  to  our  anthropological sioren, 

Mr.  Browne's  language  shows  but  little  practice  in  writing.  His  sen- 
tences are  often  awkward  and  involved,  and  his  phrases  ill-chosen.  On 
page  103,  for  instance,  he  says,  "  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark,  that 
in  all  Spanish  provinces,  the  Catholic  religion  is  universally  tolerated" 
&rC.  To  talk  about  the  Catholic  religion  being  tolerated  in  a  Spanish 
province,  is  altogether  absurd.  He  might  as  well  say  the  Catholic  relig- 
ion is  tolerated  in  Rome,  or  Episcopacy  in  England.  We  must  give 
our  author  the  praise  of  being  an  industrious  observer,  and  the  blame 
of  being  a  credulous  compiler  and  a  clumsy  writer. 


POLITICS  AND  STATISTICS. 


CoNORKSs.  Before  thie  number  of 
the  Magazine  can  reach  our  subecriben, 
Coogreaa  will  have  adjourned, — both 
Houses  having  passed  a  joint  resolution 
for  adjourning  on  the  30th  day  of  June. 
Perhaps  there  haa  never  been  a  session 
of  this  body,  daring  which  so  little  has 
been  effected.  Important  subjects  have 
been  before  it,  but  few  of  them  have 
been  brought  to  maturitv.  On  every 
topic  introduced,  susceptible  of  a  poHii- 
cal  bearing,  the  different  parties  hav« 
availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity 
to  introduce  their  partisan  politics.  Dis- 
cussions, all  but  endless,  nave  ensued ; 
and  thus  seven  months  have  passed 
away,  with  no  benefit  to  the  country, 
and  probably  but  little  profit  to  inoi- 
viduals. 

Among  the  most  prominent  incident! 
connected  with  the  proceedings  of  Con- 
gress, not  recorded  in  our  last,  are  the 
Reports  of  the  Committee,  appointed  to 
investigate  the  affairs  of  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  made  to  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  those  made  to  the 
Senate  by  the  Committee  which  bad  in 
charge  certain  resolutions  relating  to 
the  affairs  of  the  Post-OfBce  Depart- 
ment. A  majority  of  the  committee 
last  mentioned,  reported  a  statement,  of 
which  the  following  ie  an  abstract: — 

The  report  sets  out  with  sutinf ,  aa  the  nttalt 
ofLhe  investigationa  by  the  committee,  that  the 
Department  la  largely  inaoWent.  In  addition  to 
which,  the  committee  report  that  the  Poatmaater 
General  haa,  from  time  to  time,  borrowed  large 
suma  of  money  for  the  utm  of  the  Poat-OAce, 
without  any  authority  of  law.  Some  of  these 
loaiia,  it  la  atated,  were  made  during  the  last  aea- 
aion  of  Congreai,  at  the  rximmencement  of  which 
the  Poatmaater  General  had  reported  the  Depart- 
ment to  be  In  poaaeaaion  of  a  cooaiderable  aor- 
ploa  of  funda.  The  report  goea  on  to  atate  the 
debta  and  credita  of  the  department,  aa  nearly  aa 
can  be  aaoeruined,  whereby  it  appeara  that  the 
General  Poat-Office  ia  inaolvent  by  eight  hun- 
dred and  three  thonaand  aix  hundred  and 
twetty-Qve  dollars  beyond  all  ita  raaoareea. 

Comparing  the  ezpenaea  of  tlie  Poat-Oflice 
ecubliahment  forfoor  yeara  preceding  the  com- 
mencement of  the  preaent  adminiatration,  with 
the  four  yeara  following  them,  it  ia  atated  by  the 
Committee  that  the  ezpeoae  of  the  laat  fmir 
yeara,  exceeded  that  of  the  preceding  four 
yeara,  by  three  miltlona  three  hundred  and 
thirty-eight  thouaand  dollaia.  Within  the  laat 
term  of  four  yeara,  it  ia  true,  aqme  few  mail 
rontea  have  been  eatablished ;  but  their  aggregate 
expenae  beara  but  a  very  amali  propcvtion  to 
the  amount  of  the  excesa  thua  aacertalned.  This 


ezeesB  of  ezpendltan,  and  eonasqaeat  iaaol* 
veocy  of  the  Poat- Office,  ia  maiofy  attributed  to 
nal-admlniatration  and  nvorltfam  in  the  making 
of  contiacta  and  extra  aUowaacea,  of  which  the 
Report  goea  on  to  apread  out  in  detail  a  number 
of  naiticolar  caaea«  aa  a  aaraple  of  the  whole. 

The  Report  dectarea  the  reports,  atatements 
and  eatimatea  of  the  offlcera  of  the  Poat-Offlce  to 
be  ao  erronaeua  and  defective  aa  little  to  be 
relied  upon  j  ao  little,  that  un&vonible  aa  aie 
the  concluaiona  whicn  the  coramiuee  arrives 
at,  it  ia  more  probable  that  they  fhll  (hrakott  of. 
rather  than  exceed,  the  reality.  In  proof  of 
which,  among  other  citcumatanoes,  it  la  atated 
that  in  the  number  of  milea  in  a  year  traveled 
by  the  maita,  aa  detailed  in  tlie  annual  report  of 
the  Poatroaater-General,  there  ia,  by  accurate 
computation,  error  to  the  amoont  of  no  leaa  than 
aeven  mttliooa  two  hundred  thoaaand  miles. 
The  report  pointa  out  alao  many  diacrepanciee 
between  the  atatementa  in  the  Blue  Book  (thua 
deaignating  the  biennial  report  of  official  expen- 
aea  nuule  to  Conneaa)  and  official  and  other 
atatementa,  aa  to  the  amounta  of  contracta,  extra 
allowanoea ,  and  contingent  expenaea,  ahowlng 
great  Inaccaracy  and  conlUaion  in  the  accooata 
and  adminiatration  of  the  Department. 

The  report  alao  eoDdemna  the  practlee,  which 
ia  proved  to  have  prevailed,  of  pledging  the  De- 
partment for  loana  obtalnea  by  cootractora,  and 
la  turn  making  uae  of  the  names  of  conttaetors 
to  obtain  money  for  the  uae  o(  the  Department, 
la  cimnection  with  which,  the  cemmltiee  allude 
to  certain  monev  traaaaettoaa  between  contraot- 
ore  and  Indiviauala  in  office  in  the  Department, 
which  have  come  out  in  evidence  before  the 
committee,  and  which  they  particularize,  but 
aubmit  without  comment  to  the  Senate. 

The  contingent  expenditnrea  of  the  Dqiait- 
roent,  Che  allowancea  of  money  to  traveling 
agenta,  the  payment  of  money  to  pitalere  in 
varioua  ahapea,  the  employment  of  printen  as 
contractora,  $lc.  and  other  matten  which  "  bring 
the  patronage  of  the  Government  In  conflict 
with  the  freedom  of  election,"  are  handled  with 
great  ferce  and  aome  aeverity  by  the  committee : 
and  the  Report  enda,  with  a  aeries  c^reaolotiona 
declaratory  of  errora,  aboaea,  and  defecta,  moatly 
imputable  to  the  adminiatratloa  of  the  Poat- 
Omce,  but  in  rart  alao  inherent  in  the  ayaiem 
Itaelf,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee, 
have  iiicreaaed,.are  increasing,  and  ought  to  be 
diminiabed. 

The  minority  of  the  committee  at  the 
same  time,  submitted  a  counter-state- 
ment, giving  a  view  of  the  affairs  of  the 
department  eomewhat  different  from 
this,  but  admitted  a  deficiency  ia  the 
financea  of  about  $300,000. 

The  Bank  Reports,  so  called,  submit- 
ted to  the  House  of  Representatives, 
from  their  peculiar  character,  will  not 
admit  of  an  intelligible  abridgement. 
The  report  of  the  majority  attributes  to 
the  Directors  of  the  United  States  Bank 
a  yariety  of  illegal  and  improper  acta, 
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and  cloMfl  with  retolntiont,  deolaring 
the  charteT  to  be  forfeited,  and  instnict- 
in^  the  Speaker  of  the  House  to  issue 
his  warrant,  to  bring  the  President  and 
Directors  to  the  bar  of  the  House,  to 
answer  lor  a'  contempt  of  that  body. 
The  minority  Report  justifies  the  Bank, 
declares  the  proceedings  of  the  House 
and  Committee  inconsistent  with  the 
Charter  of  the  Bank,  and  the  constitu- 
tional and  legal  priyileges  of  the  insti- 
tution. 

The  discussions,  which  hsTe  ^own 
out  of  the  Remoyal  of  the  Deposites  of 
Public  Money  fVom  the  United  States 
Bank,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  haye 
consumed  more  than  half  the  time  ac- 
tually spent  in  debate,  in  both  Houses. 
The  Memorials  and  Petitions,  from  ya- 
rious  parts  of  the  Union,  haying  refer- 
ence to  the  same  topic,  haye  been  almost 
innumerable.  Two  Resolutions  passed 
the  Senate,  the  one  declaring  the  rea- 
sons of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
for  the  remoyal  of  the  Public  Deposites 
from  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  to 
be  unsatisfactory  and  insufficient,  and 
the  other  reqoirmg  the  deposites  of  pub- 
lie  money  to  be  hereaAer  deposited  in 
the  Bank  of  the  United  States.  These, 
on  coming  up  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
eentatiyes,  were  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table.  -- 

AMXBicAir  ToRKAQs.  From  the  Re- 
pent of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
recently  made  to  CS^ngress,  the  regis- 
tered, enrolled,  and  licensed  tonnage  of 
the  United  States  amounta  to  one  mill- 
ion four  hundred  and  thirty-nine  thou- 
sand four  hundred  and  fifty  and  21-96 
tons,  diyided  among  the  states  and  ter- 
ritoriea  as  follows : — 

Maine. 

New  Hampshire, 

MsMactattaettf, 

Kbode-Uland, 

Connecticut, 

Vennont, 

New-York, 

New-Jemey. 

Pennsylvania, 

Delaware, 

Mary  land. 

District  of  Columbia, 

Virginia, 

North-Carolina, 

South-Carolina, 

Georgia, 

Ohio, 

Tennenee, 

Michigan, 

Alabama, 

MiaeiwIppI, 

Louisiana, 

Florida, 

Key  West, 

It  will  be  seen  that  New-England 
owns  nearly  one  half  of  the  whole  ton- 
nage of  the  eountry.     Masaachusetta 


193,714  63-95Cha. 
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u 
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« 

40,607  39 

i( 
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<t 

1,53104 

« 

319,909  80 

c< 

33,143  53 

t( 

88,lfl3  11 

f« 

13,965  64 
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80,709  70 

«( 

17,9U5  03 
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43,877  65 

l( 

39,149  17 

I( 

15,560  75 

u 

8,65145 

M 

9,683  79 

C« 

3,047  01 

u 

1,753  74 

l( 

7,940  31 

u 

996  43 

l< 

61,171  74 

<« 

1,911^8 

u 

1,09179 

«( 

owns  more  than  one  quarter,  and  has 
the  largest  amount  of  tonnage  of  any 
state  in  the  Union,  haying  upwards  of 
seyenty-siz  thousand  tons  more  than  the 
state  of  New-Tork.     [Morning  Post.] 

New-Hampshire.  The  Legislature 
of  this  state  conyened  at  Concord,  on 
the  first  Tuesday  in  June.  It  appeared, 
on  counting  the  yotes  for  Goyernor,  that 
the  whole  number  given  in  was  30,173, 
of  which  the  Hon.  VVilliam  Badger  had 
28,542.  Jared  Williams  was  chosen 
President  of  the  Senate,  and  Charles  G. 
Atherton  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatiyes.  Goyernor  Badger  com- 
municated a  message  to  both  Houses, 
which  giyes  an  encouraging  yiew  of  the 
sociali  civil,  and  financial  affairs  of  the 
state.  The  agency  of  the  legislature 
in  improving  the  literary  and  charitable 
institutions,  and  in  equslizing  the  duties 
of  the  militia,  is  strongly  recommended. 

Vermoitt.  An  Anti-Masonic  State 
Convention,  consisting  of  about  two 
hundred  delegates,  assembled  at  Mont- 
pelier,  in  the  month  of  May.  One  of 
the  resolutions  censures,  in  yery  animat- 
ed terms,  the  conduct  of  the  Federal 
Executive.  On  the  question  of  adopt- 
ing this  resolution,  a  spirited  debate 
arose.  In  opposition  to  the  resolution, 
it  was  urgea,  that  the  purpose  of  the 
party  was  not  to  put  down  the  National 
Administration,  but  Masonry  ;  and  that 
the  consideration  of  National  politics 
was  foreign  to  the  object  of  the  Con- 
yention.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was 
urged  that  the  party,  acting  in  accord- 
ance with  the  great  principle  of  main- 
taining the  supremacy  of  the  laws,  must 
rebuke  all  infractions  of  them,  from 
whatever  quarter  they  may  proceed. 
Motions  to  lay  on  the  table  and  to  re- 
commit the  resolution  were  rejected, 
and  it  was  adopted  with  few  dissentinsr 
yoices.  Another  resolution  declared 
that  the  Convention  could  not  consider 
Masonry  as  abolished,  until  all  the  Ma- 
sonic bodies  in  the  state  shall  have  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  those  which  haye 
surrendered  their  charters,  with  the  in- 
tention of  entirely  dissolving  their  con- 
nexion with  the  institution. 

Boston  Academy  of  Music  The 
anniversary  of  the  Boston  Academy  of 
Music  was  celebrated  on  the  last  Wed- 
nesday in  May.  The  exercises  consist- 
ed of  the  reamngof  the  Annual  Report, 
and  the  performance  of  several  pieces  of 
music  by  about  two  hundred  of  the 
pupils.  The  report  embraced  a  yiew  of 
the  comparative  estimation  in  which 
yocal  music  has  been  held  in  this  and 
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other  eonntrief  and  agM ;  tha  canaaa  of 
the  generally  low  condition  of  the  aci- 
enee  among  aa,  and  the  remedies.  In 
discuasing  uieae  anbiecta  a  atriking  view 
waa  presented  of  the  inaptitude  of  the 
atyle  of  einging  commonly  practiaed  in 
our  chorchea  to  produce  the  effect  for 
which  it  ia  deaigned.  Early  instruction 
upon  correct  principlea  ia  chiefly  to  be 
relied  on  to  reform  thia  evil.  The  Acad- 
emy haa  aimed  to  promote  the  knowl- 
edge and  practice  of  vocal  muaic  among 
the  young,  and  to  make  it  a  branch  of 
common  education.  Ita  kindly  influ- 
encea  upon  the  character  of  children, 
the  aid  which  it  lenda  to  their  progreaa 
in  other  atndiea,  bv  affording  an  agree- 
able relaxation,  while  it  traina  them  to 
habita  of  order,  obedience,  and  union, 
have  been  proved,  by  the  experience  of 
the  paat  year,  in  Uie  achoola  into  which 
it  haa  been  introduced  ;  and  from  whoae 
instroctora  ample  teatimoniala  to  thia 
effect  were  referred  to  in  the  report 
The  profeaaora  of  the  Academy  have 
inatrocted  2200  pupila  during  the  year, 
of  which  1700  were  chil£en.  The 
Academv  have  expended  more  than  six 
hundred doUara  in  the  aopport  of  achoole 
for  gratuitoua  instruction,  in  which  sum 
no  estimate  ia  made  of  the  time  and  la- 
bor of  the  profeaaora. 

Prxmivm  Essats.  Notice  waa  some 
time  since  given  by  John  C.  Spencer  of 
Canandaigua,  N.  z .Benjamin  F.  Butler 
of  Albany,  and  Philo  C.  Fuller  of  Gen- 
esee, that  a  depoaite  had  been  made 
with  the  Life  Insurance  and  Trust  Com- 
panv  of  the  city  of  New-Tork,  aubject 
to  their  control,  for  the  purpoae  of  pro- 
coring  eaaaya  or  lectures,  on  various 
aubjects  connected  with  scientific  edu- 
cation, to  be  read  in  the  common  achoola 
of  the  atate.  For  the  best  series,  on  the 
application  of  acience  to  the  uaefularta, 
they  offer  a  premium  of  ^200 ;  on  the 
principlea  of  legislation,  of  ^100;  on 
the  intellectual,  moral  and  ifehgious  ed- 
ucation of  youth  by  common  schools, 
the  duty  of  affording  auch  instruction, 
and  the  improvement  of  which  the  sys- 
tem is  susceptible,  of  ifS50 ;  on  agricul- 
ture and  horticulture,  of  $100 ;  on  polit- 
ical economy,  of  $100 ;  and  on  astron- 
omv,  chemistry,  mechanics,  electricity, 
and  magnetism,  of  $200.  The  time, 
within  which  these  essays  will  be  re- 
ceived, ia  now  extended  to  the  let  of 
June  next  The  object  ia  to  obtain  such 
as  will  excite  attention  and  inquiry  on 
the  part  of  youthful  minds,  by  striking 
and  plain  iHustrations,  dwelling  rather 
on  general  principlea  and  resulta  than 
entering  into  minute  detaila. 


Nsw  Artiolx  or  Trapfio.  The  in- 
habitanta  of  two  or  three  of  the  lower 
towna  in  Barnatable  county,  Ma.  have 
been  engaged,  for  aome  time  past,  in  col* 
lecting  the  bark  of  the  root  of  the  bay- 
berry  or  wax-bearing  myrtle,  and  de- 
riving from  the  aale  of  it,  a  very  hand- 
some profit.  The  bark  of  the  root,  ia 
valued  bv  the  druggiat  and  compounder 
of  medicinea,  for  varioua  uaea,  but  prin- 
cipally for  what  are  called  Aot 


The  manner  of  preparinff  it  for  the 
market  ia  very  aimple.  Tne  root  ia  dug 
from  the  earth,  and  the  bark  cleaned  S 
all  filth,  when  it  ia  removed  from  the 
atock,  and  perfectly  dried.  It  ia  valued 
from  two  to  three  centa  per  pound ;  and, 
on  reaaonable  calculation,  it  ia  preaum- 
ed  that  Harwich,  Chatham,  and  Orleana, 
have  realised  nearly  one  thousand  dol- 
lara  from  its  aale. 

There  are  aeveral  species  of  thia  shrub, 
and  it  is  to  be  founa  in  almoat  all  parte 
of  North-America.  The  favorite  aoil 
for  ita  growth,  is  light  aandy  land.  The 
apeciea  above  mentioned  ia  geneiaUy 
known  by  the  name  of  baybeny. 

Amxricar  Mammoth.  Profeaaor  Sil- 
liman  of  Tale  College  haa  recentlv  de- 
livered a  courae  of  lecturea  on  geology, 
at  Hartford.  In  the  courae  of  one  of 
them  he  exhibited  to  hia  audience  one 
of  the  iointa  of  the  back-bone  of  a  huge 
MaatoGon,  or  American  Mammoth,  re- 
cently discovered  in  excavatiQg  a  race- 
way ,  in  the  weatern  part  of  Berlin .  The 
Connecticut  Courant  atates  that  "the 
bone  waa  in  fine  preaervation,  the  prin- 
cipal change  being  in  the  color.  It  waa 
probably  one  of  the  jointa  near  the  loina, 
where  the  back-bone  (from  this  speci- 
men) must  have  been  about  eighteen 
inchea  in  circumference.  Thia  joint 
haa  a  bone  rising  from  the  top  of  the 
vertebral  column,  about  fourteen  inchea, 
and  aloping  backward  at  an  angle  of 
twenty-five  or  thirty  degreea.  rrom 
the  perfect  condition  of  the  bone  thua 
accioentally  discovered,  there  is  reaaon 
to  believe  that  a  complete  akeleton  may 
be  recovered,  by  a  persevering  and  dili- 
gent aearch  in  the  moraaa  where  the 
specimen  in  question  waa  found.  Such 
a  skeleton  would  be  a  noble  memorial 
of  the  vast  animals  which  once  roamed 
through  New-England." 

Lkad.  The  Galenian  furnishes  a  ta- 
ble of  the  quantity  of  lead  annually 
made  at  the  lead  roinea  of  the  United 
States,  from  their  first  opening  in  1821 
to  1833  inclusive.  The  statement  con- 
tains a  remark,  that  the  lead  ia  leaa 
abundant  thia  apring  than  at  any  pre- 
ceding time,  and  that,  comparatively 
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■peaking,  little  will  be  mide  thifl  year. 
The  whole  quantity  made  daring  the 
twelye  yean  mentioned,  ii  set  down  at 
63,845,740  lbs.  of  which  7,!)41,792  Iba. 
were  made  durinff  the  year  1833.  The 
mining  business  during  that  time  seems 
by  the  table  to  have  fluctuated  without 
any  perceptible  law  of  increase.  I'he 
quantity  of  lead  raised  in  1826,  waa 


more  than  twelve  milliona  of  pounds, 
and  the  neit  year  more  than  fourteen 
millions  and  a  half.  It  fell,  in  1832,  to 
little  more  than  four  millions.  This  va* 
riation  arises,  probably,  from  the  want 
of  a  regular  plan  of  operations,  a  defi- 
ciency of  capital,  and  the  uncertain 
tenure  for  which  the  lead  mine  lands 
are  held. 


OBITUARY. 

Jast  as  this  sheet  was  prepared  for  the  press,  intelligence  was  re* 
ceifed  of  the  decease  of  GENERAL  LAFAYETTE.  This  heroic 
asserter  of  civil,  political,  and  religious  freedom — the  early  and  con- 
stant friend  of  our  country — the  companion  of  our  country's  Father 
and  Savior,  WASHINGTON— died  at  his  house  in  Paris,  on  the 
morning  of  the  twentieth  of  May,  at  a  quarter  before  five  o'clock.  It 
is  stated  in  the  Paris  papers,  that  he  ''  incurred  the  local  attack,  which 
terminated  in  his  death,  by  following,  on  foot,  to  the  cemetery  of  Pere 
la  Chaise,  the  remains  of  M.  Dulong."  Immediately  on  receiving  the 
intelligence  of  his  death,  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  voted  to 
attend  his  funeral  solemnities,  and  then  adjourned  its  sitting.  A  gen- 
era] sentiment  of  sorrow  pervaded  the  whole  city  ;  for,  notwithstanding 
he  had  political  adversaries,  he  was  the  general  idol  of  the  French 
people. 

Gen.  Lafayette  was  born  on  the  first  day  of  September,  1757 ;  con- 
sequently, had  he  lived  to  the  next  anniversary  of  his  birth,  he  would 
have  attained  the  age  of  seventjf'Seven,  An  account  of  the  funeral  so- 
lemnities and  tokens  of  respect  and  affection,  following  the  intelligence 
of  bis  death  in  this  country,  as  well  as  a  more  extended  tribute  to  his 
private  and  public  virtues,  must  be  postponed  to  a  succeeding  publica- 
tion. We  close  this  brief  and  hasty  record  with  the  remark  of  Galig- 
nani's  Messenger : — "  The  wondrous  scenes,  in  the  New  World  and  the 
Oldy  in  which  the  name  of  Lafayette  was  prominently  distinguished, 
are  among  the  most  remarkable  in  the  annals  of  mankind ;  and  we 
may  safely  aver,  (without  entering  into  abstract  opinions  on  political 
doctrines,)  that  history  does  not,  in  all  her  records,  possess  a  name, 
which  has  passed  through  the  searching  ordeal  of  public  opinionji  even 
in  the  darkest  and  most  tempestuous  times,  more  pure  and  unsolKed 
than  his,  whose  death  his  country  is  to-day  called  upon  to  depIoreJ^ 
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THE    SEVENTH   VOLUME. 

Courteous  Rkader  ! 

We  are  ill  at  dedications ;  Hamlet  waa  not  more  bo  with  his  love-sick  Tera«s ; 
else  we  would  have  given  joui  on  the  first  sheet  of  this  volame,  an  epistle  in- 
scribed to  your  good-natured  liberality,  instead  of  this  macilent  compliment^ 
pushed  forward  to  the  verge  of  our  monthly  boundary,  and  taking  refoge  on  the 
page  which  separates  our  duodecimal  periods.  If  you  have  been  our  reader  from 
the  commencement  of  the  Magazine,  let  not  our  three-year-old  acquaintance  be 
now  broken  off.  Bear  with  us,  we  pray  you,  for  another  term,  and  our  intercoorse 
may  grow  into  a  familiarity,  that  may  at  length  ripen  into  an  affection,  which  the 
destruction  of  existence  only  shall  terminate.  If  the  birth  of  our  connexion  be  of 
more  recent  date,  its  continuance  has  been  too  brief  to  enable  you  to  decide  on  its 
utility ^a  reason  fair,  why  youehould  accompany  us  on  another  stage  of  our  jour- 
ney.  We  do  not  know  that  our  power  of  entertaining  you  improves ;  we  make 
no  boast  of  our  progress  in  the  art  of  pleasing.  But  our  good  will  is  unabated. 
Age  has  not  cooled  our  ardor  in  the  cause  which  set  us  in  motion ;  partial  suc- 
cess has  not  weakened  our  resolution  to  persevere,  nor  our  confidence  in  the 
triumph  that  awaits  the  cause  of  our  ambition — tbx  litsiurt  kzputatioh  or 

OUR  COUKTRY. 

A  Word  to  Contributors.  We  repeat  the  conditions  on  which  we  eolieit 
original  communications — okb  dollar  a  page  ;— a  small  sum,  indeed ;  but,  we 
believe,  as  much  as  any  other  publisher  of  a  Magazine  has  paid,  or  found  it  con- 
venient to  pay.  We  mean  this  for  original  contributions, — not  for  compilations, 
epitomes,  and  abstracts,  manufactured  from  books,  which  are  on  the  counters  of 
every  bookseller,  and  which  have  been  read  by  every  moderate  devourer  of 
modern  literature.  A  **  printer's  devil"  can  fabricate  such  abridgements,  and 
embellish  them  occasionally  with  a  sentiment  from  Johnson,  or  a  joke  from  the 
author  of  Waverley,  at  a  cheaper  rate,  and  make  a  profitable  investment  of  his 
talents.  Selections,  abridgements,  reviews  of  English  novels,  &c.  Sec.  &c.  how- 
ever good  in  themselves,  are  not  embraced  in  our  plan,  and  will  always  be  set 
aside  to  make  room  even  for  tolerable  originals.  Our  object  is  to  publish  an 
American  Magazine,  embracing  topics  that  come  home  to  the  bnsiness  and  bosoms 
of  American  readers  *,  and  to  effect  this  purpose  the  aid  of  writers  who  think  that 
American  History,  American  Character,  and  American  Scenery  are  worthy  of 
note  and  illustration,  is  respectfully  solicited. 


OUR   FILE. 

The  next  xramber  will  coDtain 

"  Statesmen— their  Rareneu  and  Importance  j" 
(*  Remarks  on  the  Eloquence  of  Debate ;" 
«<  Things  which  I  like  not ;" 
"  The  Genius  of  the  Library '," 
"  Associations,"  Itc  &c. 

"  Demonology,  Witchcraft,  and  Popular  Superstitions,"  is  an  essay  on  a  subject,  which  has  been 
recently  discussed  and  illustrated  by  several  authors  of  notoriety  in  Europe,  and  by  some  of  the 
most  popular  Lecturen  in  Neir- England.  The  topic  seems  to  be  exhausted.  At  least,  we  do  not 
perceive  that  the  author  of  the  essay  before  us  has  stated  any  new  facts  or  incidents,  or  embeUished 
M  ones  with  original  thoughts. 

We  shall  be  pleased  to  hear  again  from  the  gentleman,  who  writes  from  Buriington,  Vermont. 
He  can  write  better  verses  than  "  The  Student  to  his  Mistress ;"— which  none  but  hn  Mistieas 
would  ever  caro  to  read— and  we  axe  not  sure  that  she  is  a  subsmber  to  the  Msgasine. 

If  "  The  Invocation,"  written  at "  Stafford  Springs,"  be  an  inspiration  of  the  water*,  tbey  are 
aa  unlike  the  wateia  of  Helicon  aa  the  afflicted  damaela  who  Tlatt  them  aie  to  the  daoghten  of  Jove. 
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STATESMEN THEIR   RARENESS    AND    IMPORTANCE. 

DANIEL   WEBSTER. ^^^^^  ^"j^' 

One  of  the  first  reflections,  which  occurs  to  an  intelligent  observer 
of  the  actual  political  condition  of  the  United  States,  is^  that  we  ha?e 
few,  very  few  statesmen.  We  have  party  men  and  party  leaders  in 
abundance ;  we  have  politicians  of  all  sorts  and  kinds,  who  make 
a  trade  or  a  pleasure  of  the  vocation ;  and  we  have  demagogues  of 
every  rank  and  degree,  from  those  who  guide,  direct,  and  control  the 
political  arrangements  of  a  city,  down  to  those,  who  become  the  hum- 
ble echoes  of  their  masters  at  the  village  inn,  or  the  village  post-office, 
near  the  cross-roads.  We  are  a  most  busy,  inquisitive,  and,  one  might 
almost  say,  meddlesome  people  in  all  public  affairs,  state  and  national, 
public  and  municipal.  We  discuss  them  ;  we  form  opinions  ;  we  vote 
in  masses  at  the  polls ;  we  insist  upon  a  voice  in  all  matters ;  and  we 
are  quick  to  act,  and  slow  to  doubt  upon  any  measure,  which  concerns 
the  Republic.  Many  are  eager  for  office  ;  few,  comparatively  speak- 
ing, decline  it ;  and,  in  the  course  of  a  moderately  long  life,  multitudes 
are  called  to  political  offices  and  duties. 

This  is  all  very  natural,  nay,  almost  unavoidable,  considering  the 
popular  character  of  all  our  institutions.  The  people  are  entrusted 
with  aH  the  leading  powers  of  legislation  and  government.  They 
frame  their  constitutions ;  appoint  their  rulers ;  select  their  representa- 
tives,, and  through  them  carry  on  the  whole  business  of  government, 
from  that  of  the  smallest  municipality  to  that  of  the  whole  nation.  It 
is,  therefore,  not  only  wise,  but  it  is  necessary,  that  they  should  bestow 
much  time  upon  public  men  and  public  measures,  and  inquire  into, 
and  sift  the  tendency  of  all,  that  is  done,  and  all  that  is  said.  Under 
such  circumstances  it  might  well  be  supposed,  that  we  should  have,  in 
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every  part  of  the  land,  crowds  of  men  deeply  versed  in  public  affairs. 
And  yet  one  of  the  most  lamentable  truths,  which  meets  us  on  every 
side,  as  we  turn,  is,  that  we  have  had,  for  many  years  past,  but  few  states- 
men. By  statesmen,  I  do  not,  of  course,  mean  men,  who  can  speak 
fluently,  or  even  eloquently,  in  the  occasional  debates  in  Congress, 
and  in  the  state  legislatures.  There  is  certainly  no  lack  of  these,  as 
our  long  debates  and  over-loaded  presses  abundantly  establish.  In- 
deed, it  is  probably  true,  (as  has  been  often  asserted)  that  no  people 
exceed  the  Americans  in  facility  and  exuberance  of  speech ;  and  no 
people  use  this  facility  and  exuberance  upon  more  public  occasions, 
from  the  stump  orator,  at  home,  to  the  representative  in  the  national 
legislature.  But  by  statesmen  I  mean  men,  who  have  profoundly 
studied  the  nature,  science,  and  operations  of  governments  in  general; 
men,  who  intimately  understand  our  relations  with  foreign  states  and 
foreign  policy ;  men,  who  have  taken  a  large  survey  of  all  our  national 
interests,  agricultural,  manufacturing,  commercial,  political ;  men,  who 
•have  not  only  acquired  some  knowledge  of  the  theory  of  statistics  and 
political  economy,  but  who  have  had  a  thorough  experience  in  public 
business  and  public  measures  ;  men»  in  short,  who  may  safely  be  en- 
trusted with  public  affairs,  because  they  have  high  talents  and  solid 
acquirements,  and  unite  with  these  a  liberal  spirit,  a  thorough  ac- 
quaintance with  the  details,  as  well  as  with  the  principles  of  govern- 
ment, and  a  lofty  ambition,  as  well  as  an  honest  purpose,  to  serve 
their  country,  and  to  give  permanence  to  its  institutions  and  inter- 
ests. Such  men,  and  no  other  men,  are  entitled  to  the  character  of 
statesmen. 

Of  such  men  no  country  on  earth  has  so  much  need  as  our  own. 
In  despotic  governments,  where  all  power  is  concentrated  in  a  single 
sovereign,  such  men  are  of  occasional  use,  when  important  changes  in 
policy  are  contemplated,  or  great  emergencies  call  for  extraordinary 
resources  and  arrangements.  But,  in  the  common  course  of  things,  in 
such  governments,  few  innovations  are  proposed  or  sanctioned.  The 
stream  of  public  policy  moves  on  within  its  old  and  accustomed  banks, 
sluggishly  or  rapidly,  according  to  the  times  and  the  seasons.  But 
the  embankments  are  sufficient  for  either ;  or  if  there  be  an  occa- 
sional inundation,  it  does  little  more  than  create  a  temporary  and  silent 
sympathy  for  the  sufferers  ;  and  then  all  moves  on  again  as  before.  In 
a  limited  monarchy,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  government  of  Great- 
Britain,  there  is  great  use  for  statesmen;  and,  it  may  be  added,  that 
great  use  is  made  of  them.  In  former  times,  indeed,  court  favorites 
and  court  cabinets,  "  the  power,  behind  the  throne,  greater  than  the 
throne  itself/'  could  do  much.  But,  even  then,  in  perilous  times,  there 
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was  always  need  of  pilots,  who  could  weather  the  storm  ;  and,  if  they 
could  not  be  purchased  upon  the  ordinary  terms  of  court  favor  and     | 
patronage,  the  crown  was  compelled  to  take  them  upon  their  own 
terms.     And,  in  our  day,  they  have  become  indispensable  parts  of  the 
public  machinery.     If  war  is  to  be  declared,  or  peace  is  to  be  con- 
cluded ;  if  there  is  to  be  a  reform  in  Parliament,  or  in  the  law,  or  in 
the  revenue,  or  in  foreign  policy ;  statesmen  must  lead  the  crown,  and 
not  the  crown  lead  statesmen.     The  rights  of  the  people  must  be  ^-^ 
guarded  and  maintained  ;  and  they  must  feel  themselves  to  be  fully     f^ 
represented  in  the  House  of  Commons.     The  member-s  of  the  latter 
will  not  now  suffer  themselves  to  be  dragooned  into  measures  at  the 
I  mere  beck  of  the  crown.     They  require  reasons,  and  satisfactory  rea- 

I  sons,  from  ministers,  who  are  statesmen ;  and  they  scruple  not  to  ad- 

vise the  crown  to  dismiss  ministers,  when  they  are  incompetent,  or 
they  do  not  possess  the  confidence  of  the  nation.  And,  what  to  Ameri- 
I  cans  may  sound  strange,  the  crown  listens  to  the  advice.     The  in- 

I  terests  of  the  whole  nation  are  not  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  wishes  or 

;  passions  of  the  king  and  his  courtiers.     They,  who  hold  the  purse, 

!  will  regulate  the  sword,  and  the  patronage,  and  the  measures  of  the 

government.  Earl  Grey  and  Lord  Brougham  (who  are  now  veterans 
in  the  public  service)  are  as  necessary  to  William  IV.  as  Mr.  Canning, 
and  Lord  Castlereagh,  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington  were  to  George 
IV.  in  the  main  purposes  of  carrying  on  the  government  of  the  empire. 
j  What  is  true  in  the  limited  monarchy  of  England,  as  to  the  neces- 

sity of  statesmen,  is  far  more  true  of  a  republic.  There,  they  are  in- 
dispensable to  carry  on  only  a  portion  of  the  machinery.  Here,  they 
must  guide  and  manage  the  whole.  There,  the  people  are  a  part  only 
of  the  government.  Here,  the  people  are  the  whole,  or  rather  control 
the  whole.  There,  with  some  impulses  from  the  people,  through  the 
I  House  of  Commons,  the  king  can  keep  every  thing  in  its  own  place. 

Here,  every  thing  that  is  done,  daily,  nay,  hourly,  for  better  or  for 
I  worse,  must  be  done  by  the  people  through  their  chosen  agents.   There 

I  is,  therefore,   a  perpetual   necessity   for  watchfulness,    intelligence, 

activity,  public  spirit,  and,  though  last,  not  least,  of  integrity  and  virtue 
to  keep  the  country  in  the  track  of  its  true'  interests.  Folly  or  igno- 
rance, rashness  or  recklessness,  the  pride  of  power  or  the  corruptions 
of  office,  may  endanger  our  rights  and  liberties,  and  cut  us  adrifl  from 
all  that  is  safe  and  suitable  to  our  condition. 

Besides  these  general  considerations,  there  are  others  peculiar  to  us, 
calling  for  various  and  extraordinary  abilities  in  our  statesmen.  Our 
form  of  government,  however  excellent  and  admirable  in  its  structure, 
is  confessedly  new.     It  is  a  great  experiment  in  the  history  of  nations. 
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Its  success  will  cover  us  with  glory,  as  well  as  secure  us  in  happi- 
ness ;  its  failure  will  spread  a  gloom  over  the  human  race,  as  well  as 
involve  our  own  ruin.  In  such  a  state  of  things,  all  the  sagacity,  ex- 
perience, coolness,  and  prudence,  belonging  to  the  wisest  and  best 
hyds,  are  indi^nsable  to  us.  We  have  our  all  at  risk  in  the  voyage 
without  insurance ;  and  we  must  always  keep  on  board  the  ship  of 
state,  not  only  a  competent  crew  to  work  the  ship,  but  the  most  can- 
1  tious  of  the  skillful,  as  well  as  the  truest  of  the  best,  to  keep  her  in 
good  trim,  and  secure  her  from  shipwreck  on  the  new  coasts  of  the 
ocean,  which  we  traverse  without  experienced  pilots,  upon  a  voyage 
partly  of  discovery,  and  partly  of  profit. 

We  have  a  most  complicated  government,  composed  of  different 
sovereignties,  in  many  respects  independent ;  connected  with,  and  to  a 
limited  extent  controled  by,  a  national  sovereignty.  The  boundaries 
between  the  powers  of  the  states  and  those  of  the  nation  are  undefined ; 
and,  perhaps,  in  some  degree,  must  forever  remain  undefinable ;  for 
they  almost  necessarily  run  into  each  other.  The  lights  and  the 
shades  are  infinitely  blended,  and  the  dividing  points  between  them 
are  evanescent.  No  administration  on  earth  is  called  to  the  perform- 
ance of  so  many  delicate  duties,  where  there  are  so  many  diversities  of 
interests,  of  institutions,  of  employments,  of  feelings,  of  local  jealousies 
and  attachments,  and  of  sincere  and  irrepressible  differences  of  opinion. 
No  where  are  there  so  many  occasions  for  mutual  sacrifices  of  opinion, 
for  enlarged  notions  of  public  policy,  and  for  a  wise  and  moderate 
course  of  general  legislation. 

That,  under  such  circumstances,  we  should  have  comparatively  few 
statesmen,  is  a  seeming  paradox,  since  occasions  so  constantly  arise, 
in  which  their  importance  and  usefulness  must  be  severely  felt  It 
seems  a  contradiction  of  the  well-known  doctrine  in  political  economy, 
that  the  supply  should  not  always  be  proportional  to  the  demand,  or 
rather  that  they  should  not  reciprocally  produce  each  other.  But  the 
truth  is,  that  it  is,  when  thoroughly  examined,  rather  an  illustration  of, 
than  an  exception  to,  the  doctrine.  'The  demand,  in  order  to  create 
the  supply,  must  be  general,  not  local ;  it  must  be  uniform,  not  casual; 
it  must  be  permanent,  and  not  merely  temporary  and  capricious.  It 
must  justify,  if  one  may  so  say,  the  out! ay  of  time  and  capital,  and 
bring  sure  returns,  if  they  are  distant,  and  the  growth  is  slow,  and  the 
arrangements  previously  required  are  extensive. 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  it  needs  scarcely  be  said,  that  statesmen  are 
not  the  growth  of  a  day,  or  of  a  year,  or  even  of  several  years.  There 
must  be  a  rare  combination  of  eminent  qualifications,  genius,  judge- 
ment, extensive  knowledge,  various  experience,  a  devoted  industry, 
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and  even  an  enthusiasm  for  public  affairs.  There  must  be  honesty 
and  disinterestedness  of  purpose,  a  purified  ambition,  great  firmness, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  great  flexibility  of  mind.  And,  above  all,  there 
must  be  a  long  and  severe  training  in  public  life,  an  intimate  famil- 
iarity  with  its  various  duties,  and  a  ready  tact  in  seizing  upon  all  the 
proprieties  of  the  occasion  to  get  rid  of  dangerous  and  critical  excite- 
ments, and  to  forward  wise  measures,  without  shocking  popular  preju- 
dices. A  statesman  must,  in  some  measure,  be  master  of  the  past, 
present,  and  future.  He  must  see  what  is  behind,  as  well  as  before. 
He  must  learn  to  separate  the  accidental  in  human  experience,  from 
that  which  constitutes  the  cause  or  the  effect  of  measures.  He  must 
legislate  for  the  future,  when  it  is,  as  yet,  but  dimly  seen ;  and  he 
must  put  aside  much,  which  might  now  win  popular  favor,  in  order  to 
found  systems  of  solid  utility,  whose  results  will  require  ages  clearly 
to  develop ;  but  still,  whose  results  are  indispensable  for  the  safety, 
the  glory,  and  the  happiness  of  the  country.  It  has  been  said,  that 
confidence  is  a  plant  of  a  slow  growth  ;  but  it  may  be  said,  with  still 
more  truth,  that  statesmanship  is  a  plant  of  the  slowest  growth.  It 
requires  a  hardy  and  vigorous  soil,  and  it  must  stand  many  a  tempest 
of  icy  coldness,  and  of  blasting  heat.  How  few,  then,  can  afford  to 
take  such  risks,  to  encounter  such  chances,  to  submit  to  such  disci- 
l^ine,  and  to  expend  life  in  pursuits,  which,  after  all,  may  yield  noth- 
ing but  disappointment  ?  Have  republics,  in  ancient  or  modem  times, 
been  renowned  for  their  constancy  and  affection  towards  patriots? 
Has  Athens  been  alone  tired  of  hearing  Aristides  called  the  just,  or 
Demosthenes  the  eloquent,  or  Socrates  the  wise,  or  Aristotle  the 
great  ? 

In  the  next  place,  it  is  a  common,  though  roost  mischievous  error, 
that  a  popular  government  does  not  require  even  high,  much  less  the 
highest  talents  to  administer  it.  And  in  no  country  has  this  notion 
been  more  extensively  believed  and  acted  upon  than  in  America.  The 
people  here  have  been  so  long  and  so  often  told,  that  they  could  never 
mean  wrong,  and,  therefore,  could  never  act  wrong,  that  they  were  too 
wise  not  to  choose  competent  rulers,  and  too  watchful  ever  to  be  betray- 
ed or  injured  by  them,  that  to  doubt  their  infallibility  in  choice  or  in 
judgement  is,  in  the  present  times,  no  ready  passport  to  popular  favor. 
Nothing  is  more  familiar  now,  than  the  remark,  that  there  is  no  mys- 
tery in  our  government.  That  all  lies  clear  and  on  the  surface.  That 
honesty  of  purpose,  and  reasonable  intelligence,  will  secure  the  just 
operations  of  all  our  public  institutions.  That  the  machinery  of  our 
constitution  has  been  so  well  constructed  and  so  skillfully  arranged,  that 
it  will  go  on  steadily  with  very  little  help ;  and  that  the  most  we  want 
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is  the  attention  of  industrious  minds  to  repair  small  breaches,  and  put 
oil  on  the  friction  wheels.  Nay,  this  is  turned  into  a  matter  of  public 
boast ;  and  it  is  boldly  asserted,  that  it  is  a  proof  of  the  weakness  and 
mai-adaptation  of  any  government,  that  high  talents  and  long  experi- 
ence are  required  to  administer  it.  Few  persons  have  visited  Wash- 
ington, of  late  years,  who  have  not  heard  very  audible  declarations  of 
this  sort  in  the  rank  and  file  of  parties  ;  and,  even  nearer  home,  it  is 
BO  bad  topic  for  a  college  declamation,  or  a  speech  at  the  hustings. 

In  the  next  place,  in  all  popular  governments,  and  especially  in 
one  like  our  own,  a  confederated  republic,  there  is  always  a  very 
numerous  body  of  men,  who,  from  various  causes,  are  ever  on  the 
alert  for  office,  or  for  popular  favor.  Some  desire  it  from  super-abun- 
dance of  leisure ;  some  from  the  desire  of  profit,  and  a  distressing 
poverty  of  means ;  some  fr6m  a  stirring  and  ill-directed  ambition ; 
some  from  the  pride  of  consequence ;  and  not,  to  enumerate  more, 
some  from  the  solid  power  of  patronage,  which  it  confers  or  exhausts. 
Now,  it  cannot  be  disguised,  that  with  such  hosts  in  the  field,  the 
highest  candidates  in  the  race  have  little  chance  of  success,  and  find 
obstructions  on  every  side,  from  rivals  or  enemies,  from  the  arts  they 
disdain  to  practise,  or  the  pretensions  they  decline  to  put  forth.  The 
real  statesman  is  willing  to  win  public  favor  only  by  fair  means;  by 
high  character,  inflexible  virtue,  fixed  principles,  and  a  liberal  and  en- 
lightened policy.  He  is  conscious  of  his  own  humiliation  and  dishonor, 
when  he  rises  by  subterfuges  and  intrigues.  But  the  demagogue, 
like  the  courtier,  can  unscrupulously  employ  all  means,  which  sub- 
serve his  main  purpose.  He  looks  steadily  to  the  end.  The  triumph 
is  to  be  secured  ;  fairly,  if  it  may,  but  at  all  events  it  must  be  secured. 
In  such  a  contest,  with  such  unequal  means  of  influence,  what  chance 
is  there  of  success  for  those,  who  are  best  qualified  for  public  honors? 
They  know  their  fate,  and  they  often  withdraw  from  the  canvass. 

And,  not  to  dwell  upon  many  other  grounds,  in  the  rear  of  these 
causes  comes  the  overwhelming  spirit  of  party,  which  substitutes 
devotion  to  the  party  for  the  good  of  the  country  ;  and  which  neither 
acknowledges,  nor  respects  any  candidates  but  those,  who  are  found 
close  wedged  in  its  own  ranks.  Such  combinations  are  the  natural 
growth  of  all  free  governments.  They  are  founded  in  the  very  nature 
of  man.  They  are  the  most  facile  means  to  gain  and  to  perpetuate 
power  without  merit,  in  the  same  hands.  They  rally  under  their 
standard,  all  the  ambitious,  and  restless,  and  disaffected,  who  have 
encountered  disappointment,  or  insist  on  public  office,  as  well  as  ready 
materials  of  many  other  sorts.  The  few  are  thus  enabled,  gradually, 
but  irresistibly,  to  secure  to  themselves  the  monopoly  of  public  office 
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and  patronage  ;  and  the  many  are  drilled  in  the  ranks  with  the  privi- 
lege to  vote  for  those,  who  have  already  been  selected  for  them,  and 
with  a  certainty  of  political  denouncement,  if  they  dare  to  doubt,  much 
less  to  act,  in  opposition  to  the  voice  of  the  party.  If  the  party  con- 
stitutes, at  the  moment,  the  majority  of  the  state  or  nation,  it  assumes 
the  imposing  name  of  ^*  the  People,''  and  all  its  acts  are  the  acts  of 
the  people.  If,  unluckily,  it  should  sink  into  a  minority,  it  is  com- 
pelled to  submit  to  the  less  grateful  appellation  of  being  '^  a  faction." 

How  far  this  has  been,  or  is  likely,  hereafter,  to  be  true,  in  our 
country,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say.  It  is  a  dangerous  topic  for  comment 
or  examination.  Incedimus  per  ignes  suppositos  cineri  doloso,  Bot 
it  will  be  easy  to  see,  that  in  the  same  proportion,  that  party  spirit 
obtains  a  predominance  in  any  free  government,  and  secures  its  own 
steady  triumph,  just  in  the  same  proportion  it  will  suppress  or  dis- 
pense with  the  services  of  statesmen.  If  it  needs  them,  it  will  unwil- 
lingly grudge  the  proper  reward ;  and  it  can  scarcely  secure  them 
long  without  bringing  the  favored  man  down  to  its  own  level,  or  sur- 
rendering its  own  sovereignty.  The  latter  must  be  a  moral  miracle. 
The  former  has  but  too  often  proved  a  melancholy  truth,  ''  to  point  a 
moral,  or  adorn  a  tale." 

But  it  may  be  asked,  for  what  purpose  are  these  reflections  made, 
and  to  what  object  do  they  tend  ?  They  are  made  to  excite  my  coun- 
trymen to  the  importance  and  value  of  rearing  and  perpetuating  a 
large  class  of  statesmen, — real,  pure,  effective  statesmen.  If  our 
republic  falls,  it  will,  probably,  fall  from  a  general  imbecility,  brought 
on  by  its  powers  being  entrusted  to  incompetent  rulers,  or  being 
wielded  by  corrupt  ones.  We  have  no  permanent  rewards  to  bestow 
upon  statesmen  for  their  services.  They  cannot  become  the  founders 
of  great  families,  or  the  possessors  of  hereditary  rank.  It  is  wise, 
that  it  should  be  so.  But  we  can  promote  them  to  public  honors, 
when  they  deserve  them ;  we  can  cheer  them  for  their  labors  and 
their  sacrifices  ;  we  can  protect  their  reputations  from  unjust  censure ; 
we  can  exercise  a  generous  candor  in  scanning  their  actions ;  we  can 
evince  towards  them  a  lively  gratitude ;  we  can  bear  them  on  our 
lips  while  living  ;  we  can  embalm  their  memories  when  dead,  if  not 
in  costly  monuments,  at  least  in  our  affections  and  our  public  records. 
These  are  rewards  best  suited  to  elevated  minds ;  and  they  have  been 
those,  which  patriots  in  all  ages  have  been  most  solicitous  to  acquire 
and  to  hold. 

I  have  been  led  to  these  remarks,  however,  not  so  much  by  any 
general  views  of  the  subject,  as  by  the  immediate  contemplation  of 
the  character  and  services  of  a  great  statesman  now  living.    I  mean 
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DANIEL  WEBSTER.  I  do  not  propose  to  write  his  life,  or  his 
eulogy ;  that  duty  will  belong  to  abler  hands,  at  some  future  day, 
after  he  shall  have  passed  from  the  present  scenes  of  action,  and  shall 
have  become  the  appropriate  theme  of  the  historians  of  his  country. 
Nor  do  I  propose  to  sketch  his  biography,  or  his  rise  and  progress 
from  the  comparative  obscurity  of  private  life,  to  the  wide  circle  of 
his  present  fame.  That  has  been  already  done,  so  far  as  it  may  now 
be  fitly  done,  by  one  of  the  ripest  scholars  of  the  age,  and  in  a  manner 
which  cannot  be  surpassed.  What  I  propose  is,  rather  to  bring 
before  my  countrymen  a  slight  sketch  of  some  of  the  prominent 
features  of  his  political  life,  as  an  incitement  and  admonition  to  the 
young  and  ambitious,  and  a  consolation  and  hope  to  the  old  and  the 
contemplative. 

Mr.  Webster  is  now  about  filly«two  years  of  age ;  and  his  first 
entrance  into  public  life  was  about  twenty-two  years  ago,  as  a  Repre- 
sentative in  Congress  from  New-Hampshire,  the  state  in  which  he 
was  born,  and  received  his  education,  and  of  which  he  is,  and  has 
long  been,  one  of  the  proudest  ornaments.  Whether  the  state  has 
duly  appreciated  or  thoroughly  felt  the  full  value  of  such  a  distinction, 
is  a  matter,  which  her  own  citizens  roust  decide  for  themselves,  and 
constitutes  no  point  for  examination  in  the  present  remarks. 

At  the  age  of  thirty,  in  a  most  trying  and  critical  period,  just  after 
the  commencement  of  the  late  war  with  Great-Britain,  Mr.  Webster 
came  into  the  public  councils.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  intervals 
he  has  ever  since  been  engaged  in  public  affairs.  His  reputation, 
therefore,  such  as  it  is,  is  not  of  a  mushroom  growth,  the  sudden  pro- 
duction of  the  hot-bed  heats  of  popular  favor,  or  the  stinted  and 
unhealthy  upstart  of  the  way-side.  He  has  had  a  large  survey  of 
public  cares  and  public  duties,  in  times  of  war  and  of  peace,  in  minor- 
ities and  majorities,  as  a  leader  with,  and  as  a  leader  against,  adminis- 
trations. His  political  studies  have  been  nourished  and  matured  by 
the  lucubrations  and  practice  of  more  than  twenty  years,  a  period 
assigned  by  the  great  masters  in  his  own  profession,  as  that  fit  for  a 
lawyer,  who  seeks  and  would  secure  eminence.  How  he  has  borne 
himself  through  all  these  various  scenes,  is  matter,  not  merely  of 
curiosity,  but  of  intense  interest.  Has  he  been  consistent  1  Has  he 
been  firm  and  frank  ?  Has  he  been  true  to  his  friends  and  bis  princi- 
ples ?  Has  he  been  true  to  his  country  and  its  institutions  T  Has  he 
been  devoted  to  the  mere  objects  of  party,  or  to  sectional  and  local 
interests?  Or  has  he, — as  public  duty  required, — represented  the 
nation,  and  maintained  the  integrity  of  its  interests  at  home  and 
abroad  ?    Has  he  been  the  advocate  of  a  broad  and  comprehensive 
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policy,  fit  for  the  North  and  the  South,  the  East  and  the  West?  Or 
has  he  contented  himself  with  patronizing  and  enforcing  the  exclu- 
sive claims  of  his  own  state,  or  district ;  or  narrowed  himself  down  to 
the  more  facile  and  familiar  ambition  of  less  giAed  minds,' — the  sup- 
port of  mere  private  claims  and  private  projects, — as  if  he  were  the 
retained  counsel  of  his  constituents?  In  short,  has  he  been  the 
ready  and  staunch  advocate  of  national  measures,  national  rights,  con- 
stitutional principles,  and  liberal  systems?  Or  the  flexible  supporter  of 
every  project,  enjoying  a  temporary  popularity,  and  fluttering  lor  its 
boar  in  the  sunshine  of  executive  patronage  ?  These  are  questions, 
which  naturaUy  occur  with  reference  to  the  characters  of  all  public 
men ;  and  they  acquire  extraordinary  importance  iti  estimating  the 
merits  of  statesmen. 

Consistency  is,  doubtless,  a-  quality  of  no  inconsiderable  value,  as  a 
test  of  character,  and  oAen  rises  into  a  high  virtue.  He,  who  is  ever 
veering  about  with  every  wind  of  doctrine  and  opinion,  is  possessed 
of  feeble  judgement,  or  feeble  principles,  or  both.  He  wants  con- 
stancy or  clearness  of  mind,  and  may  often  be  open  to  the  stronger 
reproach  of  a  deficiency  of  morals.  As  a  guide  or  an  example,  he  is 
equally  unsafe  ;  and-  it  is  diflScult  to  say,  whether  he  does  most  injury 
as  a  friend  or  a  foe,  as  a  supporter  or  as  an  opponent  of  government. 
But  consistency  of  character  and  consistency  of  opinion  are  not  neces- 
sarily identical.  Never  to  change  an  opinion,  would  be  as  remark- 
able, nay,  as  unworthy,  in  a  wise  man,  as  never  to  be  stable  in  any 
opinion.  Inflexibility  in  maintaining  opinions  once  taken  up,  what- 
ever may  be  the  change  of  circumstances,  and  without  regard  to 
them,  degenerates  into  mischievous  obstinacy  and  wrong-headed  perse- 
verance. It  would  be  strange,  if  a  man  should  never  profit  by  his 
own  experience,  or  by  that  of  others ;  that  he  should  learn  nothing, 
and  forget  nothing  ;  that,  at  twenty,  he  should  be  as  ripe  and  correct 
as  at  forty.  And,  to  bring  the  case  home,  that  when  he  begins  polit- 
ical life,  he  should  be  so  wise,  that  there  should  be  nothing  to  learn, 
and  that,  in  the  most  complex  and  diflicult  of  all  human  transactions, 
the  constant  permutations  and  new  combinations  of  society  should 
introduce  no  new  elements  of  opinion  or  action.  The  statement  of 
such  a  case  carries  its  own  refutation  along  with  it.  Human  wisdom 
is  the  aggregate  of  all  human  experience,  constantly  accumulating, 
and  selecting,  and  re-organizing  its  own  materials. 

It  would  be  littFe  praise  to  Mr.  Webster  to  say,  that  he  has  always 
entertained  the  same  opinions  upon  all  political  subjects.  Like  other 
great  minds  of  his  own  and  former  times,  like  Burke,  and  Pitt,  and 
Fox,  and  Wellington,  and  Canning,  he  has,  doubtless,  modified  some, 
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and  changed  other  opinions.  But  this  change  has  been  the  result,  not 
of  accident,  or  interest,  but  of  enlarged  knowledge  and  comprehen- 
sive genius  acting  upon  ample  means  of  study  and  practice!  It  has 
been  a  slow  and  silent  growth,  and,  therefore,  vigorous  and  solid.  It 
has  gradually  mixed  in  with  the  great  principles  upon  which  he  began 
life,  and  has  not  superseded  them.  The  friends  to  whom  he  was 
attached  in  his  youth  have  never  deserted  him,  nor  he  them.  He 
may  have  differed  from  them  on  many  occasions ;  but  it  has  been  a 
difference,  which  created  no  hostility  and  lost  no  confidence.  It  was 
merely  the  exercise  of  that  candid  judgement,  which  claims  the  right 
to  decide  for  itself,  and  freely  concedes  the  same  right  to  others. 
Perhaps  few  men,  in  so  long  a  career,  in  so  critical  a  period,  have  ever 
maintained  so  general  a  consistency  of  opinion.  None,  certainly,  have 
maintained  more  consistency  of  character.  If  the  cause  of  all  this  be 
sought,  it  will  be  found  in  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  Mr.  Web- 
ster's mind.  It  is  marked  by  sagacity,  caution,  accuracy,  foresight, 
comprehensiveness,  laborious  research,  and  untiring  meditation,  as 
well  as  by  various  gepius.  In  short,  he  possesses  that  undefinable 
quality,  called  wisdom,  in  an  eminent  degree,  the  joint  result  of  the 
original  texture  of  his  mind,  and  its  severe  use  and  discipline  in 
accurate  observations  of  public  affairs. 

Let  us  look  a  little  more  closely  into  his  political  life,  and  see  if  it 
does  not  justify  these  remarks.  He  came  into  public  life  during  a 
period,  when  his  country  was  at  war ;  and  he  was  chosen  as  an  oppo- 
nent of  the  then  administration,  and  as  an  advocate  for  peace  with 
Great-Britain.  Did  he  launch  into  an  indiscriminate  hostility  to  the 
government?  Did  he  support  the  claims  of  Great-Britain  and  repudi- 
ate our  own  ?  No.  He  was  ready  to  give  his  aid  for  all  public  meas- 
ures,  useful,  and,  in  his  judgement,  effective,  to  carry  on  the  war 
and  to  secure  peace.  He  was  against  land  hostilities,  upon  the  Cana- 
dian frontiers,  as  at  once  perilous  and  exhausting.  But  he  was  for 
some  defence  throughout  the  land,  and  for  active  warfare,  where  it 
might  be  formidable,  upon  the  ocean.  He  was  for  a  navy  to  protect 
US  at  home,  and  to  carry  on  retaliatory  opei'ations  upon  the  most  vul- 
nerable points  of  our  enemy,  her  commerce  and  shipping.  The  main 
object  of  the  administration  seemed  to  be  to  maintain  the  warfare  on 
land.  He  held  it  the  truest  policy  to  wage  it  at  sea.  Was  he  wrong  ? 
Will  any  man  now  coolly  say,  that  this  was  not  the  best  and  the  safest 
course  ?  Is  it  not  now  a  fact  in  history,  which  could  then  only  be 
conjectured,  that  Great-Britain  was  mainly  pressed  to  peace  by  our 
successful  depredations  upon  her  commerce  in  every  sea?  Premiums 
rose,  at  Lloyd's  Coffee-House,  from  five  per  cent,  to  thirty-three  per 
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cent,  on  maritime  risks ;  and  the  merchants  and  ship-owners^  who 
were  most  clamorous  for  war  in  England,  became  anxious  for  peace. 

The  ^American  administration  were  exceedingly  distressed  for 
revenue,  the  very  sinews  of  war.  The  credit  of  the  government  was 
sunk  to  the  lowest  ebb ;  its  own  paper  currency  and  treasury  notes, 
payable  in  one  year,  with  a  fair  interest,  encountered  the  enormous 
depreciation  ^^ fifty  per  cent.  Under  such  circumstances,  a  resort  to 
a  national  bank  seemed  indispensable  to  save  the  government  from 
bankruptcy.  It  was,  accordingly,  proposed  by  the  friends  of  the 
administration.  Mr.  Webster,  on  that  occasion,  acted  with  the  patri- 
otic spirit,  which  a  regard  to  the  public  welfare  demanded,  and  with- 
out reference  to  party.  The  bank,  proposed  by  the  government,  was 
with  a  capital  of  fifty  millions,  nine-tenths  of  which  was  to  be  depre- 
ciated paper  of  the  government  itself.  To  such  a  moneyed  institution, 
on  such  a  basis,  Mr.  Webster  was  opposed,  because  it  would  essen- 
tially aggravate  all  the  evils  of  a  foptr  currency,  and  would  render  a 
return  to  specie  payments,  then  suspended  by  many  of  the  state 
banks,  absolutely  impracticable.  But  he  avowed  himself  the  firm 
friend  of  a  national  bank,  both  as  constitutional  and  expedient,  nay, 
as  indispensable  to  the  operations  of  the  government.  And  he 
pledged  himself  to  support  a  proper  national  bank,  which  should  be 
brought  forward  upon  a  money  basis,  and  gave  the  outline  of  a  plan 
in  proof  of  his  sincerity.  That  plan,  upon  the  defeat  of  the  paper 
bank  scheme,  was  brought  forward  by  the  friends  of  the  administra- 
tion, and  was  steadily  and  successfully  supported  by  Mr.  Webster. 
It  passed  both  Houses  of  Congress,  and  failed  afterwards  solely  by 
the  negative  of  the  then  President.  In  this  respect,  he  followed  out 
the  doctrine,  which,  in  a  speech  made  but  a  short  time  before,  he 
avowed  as  his  leading  principle  of  action.  "  The  humble  aid  (said 
he)  which  it  would  be  in  my  power  to  render  to  measures  of  govern- 
ment, shall  be  given  cheerfully,  if  government  will  pursue  measures, 
which  I  can  conscientiously  support."  Peace  soon  followed,  and  with 
it  the  project  of  a  national  bank  was  for  a  time  laid  aside.  When, 
however,  it  was  again  revived  in  1616,  Mr.  Webster  adhered  to  his 
former  doctrines ;  but  the  plan,  containing  some  features,  especially 
as  to  the  appointment  of  government  directors, — a  measure  most 
questionable  in  its  use,  as  well  as  in  its  abuse, — which  he  disapproved, 
he  refused  to  give  it  his  support.  But  as  soon  as  it  became  a  law,  he 
took  every  measure  to  give  it  efficiency  and  strength,  so  that  it  might 
afford  a  solid  and  secure  currency  to  the  whole  country.  He,  there- 
fore, brought  forward  a  resolution  requiring  all  duties  and  revenues, 
payable  to  the  government,  to  bo  paid  in  specie,  or  in  the  notes  of 
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bank?,  whose  paper  was  equal  to  and  convertible  into  specie.  At  this 
time  the  depreciation  of  the  bank  paper  of  the  state  banks,  which  had 
suspended  specie  payments,  was  enormous.  The  paper  of  tAe  banks 
in  New- York  was  about  eighteen  per  cent,  below  par ;  that  of  the 
banks  of  Philadelphia  about  twenty  per  cent. ;  that  of  the  banks  of 
Baltimore  about  twenty^five  per  cent.  In  New-England,  there  had 
been  no  suspension  of  specie  payments ;  and  the  consequence  was, 
that  duties  and  revenues,  collected  in  Massachusetts,  were  twenty-five 
per  cent,  higher  than  in  Baltimore,  where  the  local  depreciated  cur- 
rency was  .received  at  par.  This  was  a  ilagrant  breach  of  the  consti- 
tution, in  its  just  spirit ;  for  that  required  all  duties  to  be  uniform,  and 
without  preference  of  states.  But  in  this  mannorlhe  most  important 
advantages  were  given  to  the  ports  of  those  states,  where  the  depre- 
ciation was  greatest.  The  resolution  of  Mr.  Webster  passed ;  and  to 
that  resolution,  and  the  existence  of  a  national  bank,  we  are  indebted 
for  the  sound,  uniform,  and  excellent  currency,  which  has  «ver  since 
pervaded  the  whole  country. 

Soon  after  this  period  Mr.  Webster  removed  to  Boston,  and  for  a 
time  retired  from  the  {>ublic  councils,  devoting  himself  to  tlie  arduous 
duties  of  his  profession.  It  is  not  my  design  to  enter  upon  this  sub-> 
ject,  or  to  speak  of  his  distinguished  services  at  the  bar,  various  and 
interesting  as  they  have  been.,  which  have  long  since  placed  him 
among  the  first,  if  not  the  very  first  in  the  country.  If  he  is  not 
before  all  others,  it  may  truly  be  said,  that  he  is  not  behind  any  one 
in  forensic  powers  and  fame^  in  the  general  estimation  of  the  pro- 
fession. 

When  Mr.  Webster  again  resumed  public  life,  about  the  year  1823, 
other  duties  and  other  measures  of  great  magnitude  agitated  the 
public  councils.  Among  other  topics  of  great  interest  w«s  that  of 
the  arrangements  of  the  Tariff,  a  subject,  which  has  since  become  the 
foundation  of  some  of  the  most  heated  controversies  in  Congress^ 
known  to  our  public  annals.  Upon  this  subject,  it  has  often  been 
suggested,  that  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Webster  have  undergone  some 
modifications.  It  is,  probably,  true,  that  they  have  so.  But  these 
modifications  are  far  less  extensive,  than  is  commonly,  though  errone- 
ously supposed.  They  are  modifications  of  .opinion,  connected  .with 
and  derived  from  essential  changes,  not  only  in  our  foreign  and 
domestic  policy,  but  in  the  commercial  and  political  policy  and  inter- 
course of  the  whole  world.  A  statesman,  who  should  disregard  such 
changes,  and  omit  to  provide  for  them,  who  should  refuse  to  adopt 
measures  to  prevent  foreign  inequalities,  or  the  sacrifices  uf  domestic 
interests,  from  an  obstinate  adherence  to  theory,  or  lo  measure^ 
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which  had  ceased  to  be  practicable,  or  if  practicable,  were  constantly 
working  mischievous  results,  would  be  unworthy  of  the  name.  He 
would  be  -ft  bigot,  and  not  a  patriot ;  not  '*  too  fond  of  the  right,  to 
pursue  the  expedient ;"  but  too  indifferent  to  human  sufferings  to 
make  any  effort  to  redress  them,  or  too  wise  in  his  own  conceit  to 
gather  wisdom  from  general  experience.  Sucli  a  man  would  suffer  a 
city  to  be  inundated  by  a  ruinous  flood,  rather  than  have  an  embank- 
ment of  his  own  construction  doubted  in  its  sufficiency.  When,  at  an 
earlier  period.  Congress  were  pressed  to  give  a  preternatural  energy 
and  encouragement  to  domestic  manufactures,  to  the  apparent  injury 
of  our  commerce,  then  just  recovering  from  the  heavy  blows  inflicted 
on  it  by  the  war  with  Great-Britain,  Mr.  Webster,  though  a  decided 
friend  to  manufactures  and  agriculture,  as  well  as  to  commerce,  was 
unwilling  to  try  the  experiment  at  such  a  time,  and  under  such  cir- 
cumstances. All  Europe  had  then  ceased  to  be  belligerent,  and  was 
struggling  in  an  uncompromising  rivalry  with  our  crippled  commerce. 
He  thought  that  manufactures,  under  the  existing  state  of  things, 
would  rise  as  fast  as  they  could  be  permanently  sustained ;  that 
a  quick  growth  might  be  mischievous  to  their  ultimate  prosperity ; 
and  at  all  events,  that  any  sudden  change  of  policy  aAerwards  might 
involve  them  in  sudden  ruin ;  a  change,  in  a  government  like  ours, 
always  to  be  feared,  and  always  to  be  provided  against.  Who,  look- 
ing to  all  the  intervening  difficulties,  which  have  since  arisen,  can 
say,  that  there  was  not  much  of  political  foresight  and  sagacity  in  all 
this  T  At  that  time,  Mr.  Webster  shared  the  opinion  in  common  with 
many  of  the  ablest  and  best  statesmen  in  the  country. 

But  the  system  was  adopted.  Immense  capital  was  embarked  in 
manufactures ;  and  new  embarrassments  arose  from  foreign  competi- 
tion, to  an  extent  which  no  one  had  previously  imagined  could  possi- 
bly exist  Mr.  Webster  then  acted  as  a  statesman  should  act.  He 
determined  to  sustain  the  interests,  which  had  been  thus  created  by 
the  public  patronage.  He  would  not  consent  to  destroy,  what  Con- 
gress had  pledged  itself  to  support.  His  object  was  to  give  relief 
where  it  was  needed,  and  to  frame  a  tariff  upon  principles  adapted  to 
our  necessities,  our  interests,  and  our  permanent  pursuits.  That  he 
did  not  accomplish  all  that  he  desired,  is  true.  But  whoever  reads  his 
printed  speeches  upon  this  subject,  will  find  them  full  of  profound 
reasoning,  and  accurate  knowledge  of  political  economy.  Indeed,  one 
of  the  peculiarities  of  Mr.  Webster's  character  is,  that  he  draws  prac- 
tical materials  freely  from  all  other  minds  and  sources,  to  give  more 
clearness  and  certainty  to  the  operations  of  his  own  thoughts.  Guided 
by  the  results  of  the  same  enlightened  experience,  he  is  now  known 
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as  one  of  the  firmest  and  most  active  friends  of  the  domestic  system, 
as  one  embedded  in  the  vital  interests  of  the  country. 

It  was  about  this  period,  while  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
that  Mr.  Webster  performed  one  of  the  most  meritorious  and  valuable 
labors  of  his  life,  a  labor,  which  few  can  duly  appreciate,  because  it 
carries  with  it  no  general  applause ;  but  it,  at  the  same  time,  deserves 
the  highest  praise,  from  the  unostentatious  and  silent  good,  which  it 
confers  upon  the  whole  community.  I  speak  of  his  revision  of  the 
criminal  code  of  the  United  States,  which  makes  provision  for  the 
numerous  defects  and  omissions,  which  must  be  found  in  a  code 
made  in  the  year  1790,  in  the  infancy  of  the  national  government, 
and  left,  without  any  substantial  amendments/ until  the  year  1825. 
The  amendatory  act  of  1825,  which  was  carried  through  Congress  by 
his  steady  and  manly  devotion  to  it,  though  it  consists  of  twenty-six 
sections,  is  but  a  part  of  the  phtn  which  he  had  sketched  of  a  crim- 
inal code.  But  it  contains  all,  which  he  then  thought  could  be 
obtained,  without  putting  at  risk  the  success  of  the  whole  revision. 
In  truth,  so  little  interest  do  the  members  of  Congress  feel  in  mere 
civil  or  criminal  legislation,  applicable  to  judicial  tribunals,  that  the 
very  circumstance,  that  any  proposed  system  is  comprehensive  and 
full,  ordinarily  furnishes  a  fatal  obstacle  to  its  passage.  It  requires 
too  much  time  to  examine ;  it  catches  no  popular  feelings ;  it  engages 
BO  ardent  supporters.  It  is  a  matter  of  dry  duty,  to  be  postponed  to 
some  more  convenient  season,  which  never  does  and  never  can  arrive. 
To  many  persons,  who  may  read  these  pages,  it  will,  probably,  be  new, 
that  the  thing  has  been  done  at  all,  much  more,  that  it  has  been  done 
by  Mr.  Webster.  Yet  it  may  be  told  them  truly,  that  their  persons, 
and  property,  and  rights  on  the  broad  ocean,  as  well  as  on  land,  are 
rendered  far  more  secure  than  they  were  before,  by  his  untiring 
industry.  He,  who  has  so  often  and  so  eloquently  defended  the 
rights  of  the  government  and  the  people,  in  the  halls  of  legislation, 
has  performed  not  less  important  duties  in  the  committee  room,  in 
maturing  measures,  and  collecting  facts,  and  suggesting  inquiries. 

But  the  field  of  Mr.  Webster's  labors,  in  which  his  great  talents  |ire 
best  known,  and  have  been  most  successful,  are,  beyond  all  question, 
the  struggles  he  has  maintained,  at  all  times,  for  the  constitution  in  its 
true,  broad,  and  genuine  spirit.  On  all  occasions,  he  has  stood  forth, 
through  evil  report  and  good  report,  its  champion  and  its  friend.  He 
has  never  approved  any  other  exposition  than  its  own  text,  read  by 
the  lights  of  common  sense  and  historical  illustrations.  He  has  had 
no  ingenious  theories  to  support,  no  paradoxes  to  display,  no  local 
glosses  to  interpret,  and  no  little  expedients  to  expand  or  contract  it 
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according  to  the  interests  of  party.  As  he  read  it,  when  be  first 
came  into  public  life,  so  he  reads  it  now,  with  those  more  comprehen- 
sive means  of  exposition  only,  which  a  more  intense  study  and  a  pro- 
found reverence  for  it  naturally  produce  in  great  minds.  He  is  not 
among  those,  who  seek  to  enlarge  its  text  beyond  its  fair  import. 
Neither  will  he  consent  to  cripple  it,  by  stripping  it  of  powers  clearly 
defined,  or  necessarily  implied.  In  these  doctrines,  Mr.  Webster  has 
been  uniform  and  inflexible,  at  all  times  and  in  all  places.  Take 
him,  for  instance,  in  the  forum,  in  one  of  his  earliest  and  proudest 
efforts,  the  Dartmouth  College  case,  or  in  the  National  Bank  case,  or 
in  the  Steam-boat  Monopoly  case  ;  or  take  him  in  the  Senate,  in  his 
magnificent  speeches  in  answer  to  Col.  Hayne,  or  in  support  of  the 
Force  Bill, — as  it  is  called ;  or  in  any  of  his  iater  struggles,  still 
fresh  in  our  memories,  upon  great  constitutional  controversies.  Every 
where,  you  will  find  the  same  principles  of  exposition,  the  same 
luminous  course  of  reasoning,  the  same  compact  and  irresistible  logic, 
the  same  commanding  eloquence  and  energy  of  expression.  His 
thoughts  and  opinions  upon  the  constitution  run  in  the  same  channel 
with  those  of  its  great  authors  and  earliest  interpreters.  He  belongs 
to  the  school  of  Washington,  and  Jay,  and  Hamilton,  and  Madison, 
and  Marshall.  He  argues,  like  one  in  earnest,  and  determined  to 
maintain  constitutional  powers  and  duties  ;  he  defends,  like  one,  who 
believes  the  constitution  to  be  the  last  refuge  and  hope  of  our  political 
liberty  ;  and  he  places  himself  in  the  breach,  to  meet  every  attack, 
and  to  surrender  nothing  to  party  assaults  from  without,  or  to  discon- 
tented murmurs  from  within.  It  may  be  affirmed,  without  fear  of 
contradiction,  that  in  the  general  estimate  of  his  countrymen,  as  a 
constitutional  lawyer  and  statesman,  he  has  no  compeer  in  the  present 
day,  save  only  the  excellent  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States, — 
clarutn  tt  venerabile  nomen.  To  him,  if  one  may  so  say,  Mr.  Webster 
seems  silently  to  appeal  in  all  his  constitutional  arguments,  as  one 
able  to  comprehend  and  analyze  them,  and  with  a  consciousness,  that 
what  he  asserts,  can  scarcely  fail  to  receive  his  decisive  approbation. 

But  it  is  time  to  conclude  these  hasty  and  imperfect  sketches.  To 
Mr.  Webster,  for  his  public  services^  his  country  owes  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude, which  it  cannot  easily  repay, — a  debt  of  gratitude,  not  merely 
for  what  he  has  done  ;  but  (what  is  little  understood  by  the  people  at 
large,)  for  what  he  has  silently  or  openly  prevented  from  being  done. 
Half  the  labors  of  a  great  statesman  consist  in  silently  averting  public 
calamities,  intentional  or  accidental ;  the  other  half,  though  more 
attractive,  as  positive  and  active  good,  is  scarcely  more  important  or 
more  permanently  useful.    To  such  a  man,  a  public  station  is  not 
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only  a  ]K>st  of  observation  and  responsibility,  but  also  of  enormoas 
sacrifices  of  private  ease  and  private  interest.  Who  can  estimate  the 
loss  of  professional  practice  and  emolument  of  Mr.  Webster,  acknowl- 
edgedly  at  the  head  of  his  profession,  during  his  long  attendance  at 
Washington  ?  If  he  should  now  retire,  how  could  his  place  be 
adequately  supplied?  I  hope,  earnestly  hope,  for  the  honor  of  my 
country,  nay,  for  its  honest  interests  and  permanent  prosperity,  that 
he  may  long  remain  in  the  public  councils.  But  I  will  not  disguise 
ray  conscientious  opinion,  that,  rn  so  doing,  he  puts  at  hazard  some  of 
the  pecuniary  inheritance  due  to  his  talents,  and  those  solid  consola- 
tions of  property,  which  add  to  the  dignity  of  old  age  a  sense  of  per- 
sonal independence,  and  a  sweet  and  tranquilizing  freedom  from 
anxiety,  which  all  men  covet  and  few  obtain.  What  motive  can  such 
a  man  have,  with  his  hard-earned  honors,  now  thick  about  him,  to 
remain  in  Congress,  but  a  strong  sense  of  public  duty,  and  a  pure  and 
exalted  patriotism  ?  No  station  can  add  substantially  to  bis  fame, 
though  there  is  no  station  which  would  not  be  illustrated  aad  sus- 
tained by  his  talents. 
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Though  this  is  called  a  world  of  care,. 

To  me  a  pleasant  one  it  seems ; 
Not  only  what  I  see  is  fair, 

But  I  have,  ever,  goodly  dreams. 

Asleep,  awake,  such  forms  I  see. 
As  make  me  loTe  it  passing  well ; 

Now,  is  not  that  a  noble  tree  ? 
And  is  not  this  a  charming  dell .' 

That  bird  minute,  which  flatters  round 
And  dips  its  bill  in  every  flower, — 

Has  it  the  world  a  sad  one  found  P 
Has  it  a  sad,  a  heavy  hour  ? 

Up  through  the  clustered  leaves  of  green, 
Ijook  out  upon  that  silent  sky ; 

What  clouds  of  glory  there  are  seen, — 
A  splendid  pageant  sweeping  by. 

Perhaps,  when  I  am  older  grown, 

I  shall  be  wise  as  others  are  ; 
But  I  the  lore  would  now  disown, 

That  shows  the  world  less  good  and  fair. 
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REMARKS  ON  THE  ELOQUENCE  OF  DEBATE. 

In  no  other  nation,  either  ancient  or  modern,  have  the  opportunitief  for  the 
cultivation  of  eloquence^  eapecially  the  eloquence  of  public  debate,  been  eo 
numerous  and  favorable,  or  the  inducements  to  aim  at  excellence  in  it  so  strong 
and  inspiring,  as  in  the  United  States.  Our  schools  for  improvement,  in  this  noble 
and  splendid  art,  at  once  the  instrument  of  ambition,  and  the  defender  of  right, 
the  prop  of  power,  and  the  awarder  of  fame,  are  almost  eountlesff.  Congress, — our 
great  national  school  of  eloquence, — the  legislatures  of  four-and-twenty  states 
and  three  territories,  and  the  courts  of  justice,  of  every  rank  and  description,  with 
which  the  country  is  abundantly  studded,  constitate,  perhaps,  less  than  a  moiety 
of  our  institutions,  whose  administration  is  carried  on,  and  whose  business  is  trans- 
acted chiefly  by  the  delivery  of  set  orations  or  extemporaneous  addresses,  and 
the  practice  of  debate.  In  all  our  grammar-schools,  academies,  colleges,  and  uni- 
veraities,  the  art  of  speaking  is  cukivated  as  a  regular  exercise.  Our  large  cit*es 
abound  in  lyceums  and  institutes,  where  lectures  are  delivered  and  discussions 
held,  in  deMting  and  declaiming  clubs  of  every  imaginable  sort,  and  in  Bible, 
Tract,  Missionary,  Emancipation,  Temperance,  Colonization,  and  Education  So- 
cieties and  Conventions,  whose  spirit  is  maintained  and  their  ends  promoted  b^ 
the  deliverv  of  addresses,  if  their  very  existence  does  not  depend  on  it.  Nor  is 
this  all.  There  is  scarcely  in  the  Union  a  town,  of  a  thousand  or  fifteen  hundred 
inhabitants,  where  some  nursery  of  public  speaking  does  not  exist.  Add,  onr 
innumerable  political  meetings,  where  harangues  are  as  necessary  and  as  much 
in  vogue,  as  the  sound  of  the  trumpet  and  the  drum  in  battle,  and  our  thousands 
of  stationary  and  itinerant  divines,  most  of  whom  preach  twice  or  three  times, 
and  a  large  proportion  of  them  five  or  six  times  a  week,— contemplate  this  unpar- 
alleled and  soul-stirring  display  of  practical  elocution,  and  who  can  deny  that  the 
Americans  are  the  most  *'  talking  and  speech- making"  race,  that  the  world  has 
produced  !  Nor  are  reasons  wanting  to  account  for  this  eager  discipline  in 
the  art  of  address.  We  are  proverbially  enamored  of  place  and  power — much 
more  so,  <w  a  people,  notwithstanding  our  professed  simpiieUtf  and  rsvuMicaiiMiA, 
than  any  other  now  existing,  or  that  ever  has  existed.  And  it  is  by  eloquence,  in 
its  various  forms,  that  these  honors  are  perhaps  most  certainly  attained.  The  lib- 
eral spirit  of  our  institutions,  laying  open  to  all  the  high  places  of  distinction  and 
trust,  renders  them  objects  of  aspiration  to  all ;  and  the  art  of  popular  oratory 
often  secures  them.  Hence  the  high  estimatibn,  in  which  Uiat  art  is  held  by  us, 
the  ardor  and  assiduity,  with  which  it  is  cultivated,  and  the  extensive- scale  of  onr 
arrangements  for  becoming  accomplished  in  it. 

Nor  have  our  labors  been  fruitless.  True ;  we  have  not  yet  prodneed  a  Demos- 
thenes or  a  Cicero ;  nor  did  Greece  and  Rome,  until  after  many  centuries  of  toil 
and  trial.  Perhaps  oar  orators  have  not  yet  reached  the  standard  of  Chatham  or 
Burke,  Sheridan,  Fox,  or  Canning.  Tet  this  is  a  ^int  not  altogether  settled. 
Sundry  causes  have  hitherto  existed,  to  prevent  a  fair  comparison,  in  this  respect, 
between  England  and  the  United  States.  There  is  good  reason,  however,  to  be- 
lieve, that  the  ascendancy  of  the  British  orators  over  seme  of  the  American,  if 
indeed  they  had  any,  was  much  more  in  report  and  faneyy  than  in  reality.  But, 
be  this  as  it  may,  one  thing  is  certain;  the  United  States  contain  a  much  greater 
number  of  good  second  an^  third-rate  speakers,  as  well  in  debate,  as  in  forensic, 

Eulpit,  and  popular  oratory,  than  any  other  nation  now  in  existence,  or  known  to 
istory,  whatever  may  be  the  amount  and  condition  of  its  inhabitants,  or  the 
character  of  its  institutions.  Notwithstanding  the  rude  gibes  and  impudent 
calumnies  of  certain  foreigners,  signalized  more  by  ignorance  and  self-conceit, 
than  by  taste  or  judgement,  America  is  already  an  eloquent  nation.  And,  if  it  be 
true  to  its  own  interest,  fame,  and  fortune,  it  will  not  only  bear  away  the  palm 
Ivom  modern  rivals,  but  will  eelipse  the  ^lory,  and  humble  the  pride,  of  antiouity 
itself,  in  the  art  of  speaking.  Though  this  is  but  prediction  now,  and  ma^  perhaps 
be  accounted,  by  some  persons,  as  probable  and  boastful,  time  will  turn  it  to  fact, 
and  history  record  it  among  the  triumphs  of  mind.  The  ground  of  the  prediction 
has  been  already  stated.  While  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  unsurpassed 
in  their  native  fitness  for  oratory,  they  are  unrivaled  in  their  opportunities  and 
motives  to  excel  in  it.  Calculating,  therefore,  on  the  well-known  connexion  of 
cause  and  effect,  as  relates  to  human  events,  the  belief  that  they  will  thus  excel 
'    on  a  fair  inference. 
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Eloquence,  like  other  arts,  is  but  the  application  of  settled  principles,  its  object 
being  to  enlighten  and  convince,  move  and  persuade.  Those  principles  are  found- 
ed in  the  constitution  of  man  ;  and  unless  the  art  be  studied  and  practised  in  con- 
formity to  them,  it  cannot  be  brought  to  the  perfection  it  is  susceptible  of,  or  be 
made  to  turn  human  nature  to  wax,  and  mould  it,  for  the  time,  in  feeling,  senti- 
ment, and  action,  to  the  purposes  of  the  speaker.  Had  not  the  orators  conformed, 
in  their  speeches,  to  these  principles,  neither  would  Demosthenes  have  impelled 
the  Athenians  to  ''  march  against  Philip,'* — Cicero,  though  of  an  origin  compara- 
tively obscure,  have  risen  and  ruled  the  Roman  Senate,  humbled  the  hardened 
audacity  of  Cataline,  and  driven  that  bold  conspirator  from  the  city,— Pitt,  the 
elder,  have  made  a  corrupt  and  packed  ministry  ouail  under  his  rebuke, — nor  John 
Adams,  when  speaking  as  man  has  rarely  spoken,  in  behalf  of  Independence, 
have  **  raised  the  memoers  of  Congress  from  their  seats."  Our  present  design  is 
to  notice  some  of  the  leading  principles  of  eloouence,  according  to  which,  the  art, 
to  be  successful,  must  be  studied  and  practised,  to  make  it  appear  that  those  prin- 
ciples constitute  a  part  of  the  philosophy  of  mind,  without  a  correct  knowledge  of 
wliich  they  cannot  be  understood,  and  then  to  show  how  far  certain  speeches, 
recently  delivered  in  Congress,  conform  to  them.* 

ELoquEKCE  is  the  appropriate  expression  of  the  condition  and  operations  of  the 
mind,  and  constitutes  the  means,  bv  which  one  mind  acts  on  another,  and,  more 
or  less,  assimilates  the  condition  of  it  to  its  own.  More  technically,  eloquence 
might  be  defined,  the  language  or  manifestation  of  the  mental  fkculties,  by  which 
the  state  of  the  faculties  of  one  individual  is  made  to  conform  to  the  state  of  those 
of  another.  The  design  of  public  eloquence  is  to  make  the  minds  of  an  audience 
harmonize,  in  all  respects,  with  the  mind  of  the  speaker ;  to  make  them  feel  with 
him,  think  with  him,  resolve  with  him,  and,  if  necessary,  act  with  him,  and  thus 
surrender  themselves  entirely  to  his  control.  But,  for  the  production  of  this 
effect,  it  is  requisite  that  the  expression  of  the  faculties,  which  the  orator  wishes 
in  particular  to  excite  and  control,  in  his  audience,  be  made  clear  and  forcible  by 
himself,  in  substance  and  manner,  no  less  than  in  language.  His  address  roust 
be  not  merely  a  personation  of  those  faculties ;  it  must  be  a  living  incorporation 
of  them  instinct  with  their  spirit.  Nothing  short  of  this  will  insure  to  him  the 
influence,  at  which  he  aims.  Does  he  wish  to  inform  and  enlighten  his  audi- 
ence, and  send  conviction  to  their  minds,  respecting  any  point  he  is  discussing  ? 
He  must  present  appropriate  and  relevant  truths  to  them,  fully,  perspicuously,  and 
forcibly.  He  must  state  facts  to  them,  without  equivocation  or  disguise,  arrange 
them  in  their  natural  order,  exhibit  the  relations  they  bear  to  eadi  other,  draw 
legitimate  inferences  from  them,  and  express  himself  coolly  but  energetically,  in 
the  accurate  language  of  judgement  and  reason.  Does  he  wish  his  audience  to 
be  ^rave  P  He  must  be  himself  grave,  in  matter,  manner,  and  diction.  Is  he 
desirous  that  they  should  be  solemn  ?  He  must  be  solemn  himself,  and  they  will 
follow  his  example.  Merry  f  He  must  be  facetious.  Sorrowful  ?  He  must  re- 
member the  maxim,  at  vis  mejlere,  doiendum  est  primum  tibi  ipsi.  Does  he  wish 
to  soflen,  melt,  and  persuade  them  ?  His  words  must  distil  on  them  with  a  dewy 
mildness,  and  his  look  and  deportment  be  soft  and  assuasive.  Bui,  if  his  aim  faie 
to  render  them  indignant  at  criminality  or  wrong,  or  to  rouse  their  resentment 
against  injury,-  insult,  or  oppression,  his  expression  must  change,  in  correspond- 
ence with  his  purpose.  He  should  assume  the  air  and  attitude  of  detestation  and 
defiance,  or  even  of  assault;  his  eyes  should  flash,  and  his  countenance  gleam 
with  the  outbreaking  of  his  inward  fires ;  his  voice  should  be  stern,  deep,  and 
■onerous,  and  should  pour  forth  the  burning  and  resolute  lan^age  of  passion  and 
resistance,  if  not  of  battle  and  vengeance.  Thus  should  he,  in  all  cases,  as  far  as 
possible,  render  his  words  and  his  utterance  of  them  **  an  echo  to  their  meaning," 
and  make  his  look  and  action  a  mirror  to  reflect  the  feelings  he  would  awaken. 
But  we  find  it  impossible  to  express  ourselves  with  definiteness  and  perspicuity, 
on  this  subject,  unless  we  avail  ourselves  of  the  principles,  and  adopt  the  lan- 
guage, of  tne  only  scheme  of  mental  philosophy,  whose  tenets  we  eitner  believe 

*  We  Bball  select  for  our  purpose  the  four  followinii;  prodnctionfi  :— 

Speech  of  Mr.  M*Duffie,  on  the  subject  of  the  RemnvRl  of  the  Deposites,  December  19, 18X1. 

Remarks  of  the  Hon.  J.  C.  Calhoun,  delivered  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  on  the  sobject 
of  the  Removal  of  the  Deposites  from  the  Bank  of  the  United  Stales.    January  13,  IKM. 

Speech  of  the  Hon.  Homcc  Binney,  on  the  question  of  the  Removal  of  the  Dcposites.  Delivered 
In  the  House  of  Representatives,  January,  It^t. 

Bepoit  of  Mr.  Webster,  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Finance,  to  the  Senate  of  tbe  United 
Ststes,  on  the  qaeation  of  tlie  Removal  of  the  Depooites,  Fehniaxy  5,  IS94. 
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or  ondenUnd — we  mean  Phrxroloot.  Begging  the  kind  indalgence  of  the 
reader,  therefore^  and  soliciting  his  uoprejodiced  consideration  of  the  matter  we 
may  offer,  we  shall  enter  on  our  task,  without  further  remark. 

It  has  been  already  observed,  that  the  object  of  the  orator  is  so  to  act  on  the 
human  mind,  as  to  excite  and  mould  it  at  pleasure,  and  thus  control  it  to  his 
purposes.  This,  however,  he  cannot  do,  unless  he  possess  a  knowledge  of  its 
constitution ;  its  constitution  consisting  in  an  aggregate  of  many  faculties,  can  be 
understood,  like  other  compounds,  only  b^  analysis ;  and  in  the  principles  and 
manner  of  that  analysis  Phrenology  alone  mstructs  us.  Did  our  space  permit  us, 
we  should  be  gratified  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  lights  of  that  science,  in  giving 
such  an  eiposttlon  of  the  constitution  of  the  mind,  as  might  be  useful  both  in 
preparing  and  understanding  this  discussion.  Instead,  however,  of  entering  into 
any  details  on  this  point  ourselves,  we  must  refer  the  reader  for  the  information 
required,  to  the  works  of  Spurzheim  and  Combe,  which  are  now  circulating  ex- 
tensively through  the  country,  and  which  should  be  studied  by  every  one,  wno  is 
anxious  to  attain  a  correct  knowledge  of  man,  as  a  moral,  intellectual,  and  social 
being.  Legislators,  in  a  special  manner,  should  be  thoroughly  informed  on  this 
subject.  Unless  they  possess  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  mental  machinery  of 
their  fellow-men,  it  is  impossible  for  them  either  to  make  on  tliem  the  requisite 
impressions,  in  their  debates  and  addresses,  or  to  prepare  suitable  laws  for  their 
government. 

Phrenology  teaches  us  that  the  human  mind  is  composed  of  three  classes  of 
faculties,  differing  from  each  other  in  their  grade  no  less  than  in  their  character. 
These  are  the  animal,  the  intellectual,  and  the  moral ;  the  two  latter  of  which^ 
being  of  the  higher  order,  are  designed  to  direct  the  former,  and  control  it  in  its 
action.  This  they  should  be  made  to  do,  in  all  cases,  and  in  none  more  strictly 
than  in  the  business  of  debate  in  deliberative  assemblies.  In  this  Vay  alone  can 
wise  and  salutary  measures  be  devised  and  adopted.  That  the  higher  faculties 
should  control  the  lower,  is  a  law  of  nature.  Whatever  practice  conforms  to  this 
law,  is  sure  to  succeed,  and  become  productive  of  something  useftil,  while  non- 
conformity and  opposition  to  it  fail,  or  do  mischief.  Legislators,  therefore,  neither 
appear  in  a  dignified  and  becoming  attitude,  nor  serve  effectually  the  interests  of 
their  country,  by  indulging  their  animal  faculties,  and  allowing  them  to  take  an 
ascendancy  in  parliamentary  contests.  But  that  this  is  too  often  done,  to  the 
breach  of  order,  and  the  injury  of  the  best  interests  of  the  comroonwealth|  the 
practice  of  our  legislative  bodies  sufficiently  proves.    Nor  is  this  all. 

The  newspapers  and  many  of  the  pamphlets  of  the  day  do  immense  mischief| 
on  the  same  ground.  By  an  exercise  of  SecretivenegSy  deeply  culpable,  they 
abound  in  falsehood ;  and,  uniting  that  faculty  with  Combativeness  and  Destruc- 
tiveness,  they  inundate  the  country  with  floods  of  the  foulest  defamation  and 
abuse.  On  subjects  of  a  political  nature,  their  columns  and  pages  are  too  rarely 
marked  with  matters  of  unperverted  intellect,  or  unsullied  morality.  Even  when 
the  substance  is  sound,  the  coloring  is  too  high,  or  the  shape  distorted.  In  some 
way  truth  is  distorted,  the  credu^us  and  undiscerning  multitude  are  misled, 
society  is  demoralized,  and  the  country  suffers.  And  such  will  inevitably  be  the 
case,  until  public  men  shall  have  been  so  far  improved  in  their  character,  as  to 
exercise  their  higher  faculties  instead  of  their  tower — their  moral  and  reflecting, 
in  preference  to  their  animal.  Nor  can  any  thing  but  sound  and  efficient  educa- 
tion, commenced  in  infancy,  and  continued  until  manhood,  insure  the  result. 
Without  this,  neither  the  principles  and  operations  of  government  or  the  church, 
nor  of  both  united,  can  produce  the  effect.  Unless  those  principles  be  planted  in 
a  mental  soil,  prepared  for  their  reception,  by  sound  education,  they  cannot  take 
root,  and  produce  the  fruit  that  the  unreflecting  expect  from  them.  The  truth  of 
this  is  proved  by  experience,  and  amply  testified  to  by  the  history  of  our  race. 

Such  are  the  principles,  to  which  debate  in  legislative  and  other  deliberative 
bodies  should  conform,  and  to  which  it  must  conform,  or  fall  short  of  the  benefits 
that  might  otherwise  be  derived  from  it.  Let  us  now  ascertain,  by  a  brief  ex- 
amination of  them,  how  far  this  conformity  attaches  to  the  productions  already 
referred  to.  1*hat  they  are  all  the  offspring  of  powerful  and  disciplined  minds,  it 
would  be  superfluous  to  assert,  because  it  will  not  be  denied.  Nor  is  it  either  our 
province  or  our  purpose  to  endeavor  to  show,  which  of  them  bears  the  impress  of 
the  higher  genius.  We  shall  limit  our  remarks  chiefly  to  their  greater  or  leis 
fitness  for  the  occasion,  on  which  they  were  delivered,  and  to  the  stronger  or 
weaker  probability  of  their  promoting  the  object,  for  which  they  were  intended. 

If,  in  opening  his  discourse,  it  be  the  true  policy,  and,  therefore,  the  duty  of  an 
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orator,  to  awaken  in  his  andience  kind  feeling,  allay  their  prejodicea,  soothe  their 
dislikes,  and  thus  conciliate  their  favor,  the  more  certainly  to  pave  the  way  to 
their  final  approbation,  Mr.  M'Duffie  was  any  thing  but  happy,  in  his  exord:an. 
The  very  first  shaft  he  discharges,  is  from  the  full  quiver  of  bis  barbed  invectives. 
And  it  is  brought  to  its  mark,  with  all  the  force  of  his  vigorous  arm. 

«  The  whole  public  treaaure  of  the  United  St^jtes  has  been  removed  from  the  depository  eatab- 
Ii«bed  by  law.  by  an  arbitranf  and  latoUsa  Bzerdae  of  executive  power.  I  affirm  that  the  act  hu  been 
done  by  the  rreaident  of  the  United  Staten,  not  only  without  legal  authority,  but,  I  might  almost 
■ay,  in  emUatpl  qfthe  outJkMtty  nf  Congreu," 

m       *       *       *       * 

"  I  maintain  that  the  President  of  the  United  States  is  the  author  of  this  whole  proceeding,  and 
shall  proceed  to  show  that,  notwithstanding  the  devices  by  which  this  assumption  of  power  Ui 
covered  over  and  disguised,  he  has  *  assumed  the  responsibility,*  or,  more  properly  speaking, 
Msmped  the  power,  of  removing  the  depoeites."  ^  *  *  *  **  It  has  not  been  long  since  a  king  of 
France  lost  his  crown,  and  narrowly  escaped  the  taas^f  Aw<4fe,  for  a  violation  of  a  charter  not 
more  flagrant  than  this  we  are  considering." 

This  withering  strain  of  accusation  and  invective  the  orator  follows  np,  with 
taunts  of  sarcastic  irony,  no  less  cutting  and  embittered. 

"  So,  it  would  seem  that  the  President  has  exercised  this  power  from  the  sheer  necessity  of  the 
case — a  case  of  great  public  emergency  that  admitted  of  no  delay,  and  that  he  has  assumed  this 
high  responsibility  with  the  utmost  pain  and  reluctance  !  To  be  sure,  sir,  every  body  knows  that 
executive  power,  especially  that  high  order  of  executive  power  which  rises  above  the  law,  is 
always  assumed  with  great  and  unfeigned  reluctance.  It  would  have  been  exceedingly  painful  to 
Cesar  to  have  been  constrained  to  assume  (he  kingly  office  ;  but  Cesar  put  by  the  crown.  It  was 
no  less  painful,  as  it  seems,  to  Richard  the  Third,  to  accept  the  bloody  crown  of  his  murdered  rela- 
tives, when  urged 'upon  him  by  the  clamor  of  his  own  partisans,  and  by  his  own  procurement; 
but  he,  like  .the  President,  could  not  resist  the  call  of  his  counUymen,  saying,  as  Sbakspeaie 


has  it. 


<  I  am  not  made  of  stone, 


But  penetrable  to  your  kind  Intreaties, 
Albeit  against  my  conscience  and  my  soul.*  '* 


The  speaker  holds  on,  untiringly,  with  the  same  terrible  weapons  and  unspar- 
ing blows,  with  which  he  commenced  the  conflict.  His  cuts,  if  possible,  become 
deeper  and  bloodier. 

**  Sir,  it  is  too  apparent  to  be  disgnised  by  these  hungUng  dmiees,  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  the  officer,  by  whose  sole  and  despotic  wiU  the  treasures  have  been  removed  fh>m  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States.  He  alone  is  the  responsible  agent  in  this  transaction.  It  is  an  utter 
perversion  of  language  to  say  that  tbe  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  removed  the  depoeites.  It  is 
obooluUiy  ftdte ;  (I  speak  in  a  legal  sense ;}  he  had  no  more  agency,  moral  or  legal,  than  tbe  iron 
pen,  by  which  the  order  of  removal  was  written.    I'lie  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  remove  the  de- 

K sites !    He  refused  to  remove  them !  and  has  paid  tbe  penalty  of  his  lionest  independence,  by 
ing  discarded  from  office." 

*       ♦       »       *       * 

"  In  what  manner,  and  for  what  purpose,  was  the  present  Secretary  of  the  T'reasury  brought 
into  office  ?  Sir,  he  came  into  office  through  a  breach  in  the  Constttutieu ;  and  his  very  appointment 
was  the  means  of  violating  the  law  and  the  public  faith.  He  was  brought  into  his  present  station 
to  be  the  instrument  of  executive  usurpation.  And  yet,  Sir,  because  his  name  is  attached  to  the 
order,  we  are  gravely  told  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  removed  the  depositee.  R  is  am  tun 
ndt  to  the  common  sense  qfthe  naiinn  to  sag  so." 

The  orator's  invectives  against  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  are  no  less  bitter, 
and  even  more  indignant  and  scornful. 

"  There  could  not  have  been  selected  a  time  for  performing  this  act  (the  removal  of  the  de- 
poeites) better  calculated  to  show  the  President's  defiance  of  the  Legislative  autheiity.  And  yet. 
Sir,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  comes  here  with  the  miserable — /  had  almost  said  impudenl  prt- 
(siics— that  he  was  constrained  to  do  it  by  the  necessities  of  the  country.    Sitr,  it  is  not  true." 

We  are  far  from  saying  that  these  charffes  and  denunciations  are  eitlier  -un- 
founded, unmerited,  or,  in  any  respect,  too  deep  and  dismal  for  the  occasion.  We 
believe  the  wisest  and  purest  statesmen  and  patriots  of  the  nation  hold  them  just. 
We  only  call  in  question  their  e2pe<^nriy,  considering  that  the  orator  had  a  mighty 
object  to  attain — no  less  than  the  preservation  of  the  liberties  and  Constitution  of 
his  country,  and  of  tltfijpXri.t  of  freedom  throughout  the  world — and  that  his  suc- 
cess depended  on  the  will  of  many,  who  were  then  opposed  to  him,  and  listening 
to  his  discourse.  We  are  compelled  to  believe,  (and  we  derive  our  evidence  from 
our  views  of  the  constitution  of  man,)  that,  had  policy  and  prudence  been  calmly 
consulted,  they  would  have  prescribed  to  the  speaker  a  different  course.  They 
would  have  directed  him  to  temper  the  Intensity  of  his  southern  fire,  and  either 
waive  his  sarcasms,  or  dilute  and  moderate  their  bitterness  and  causticity.  By 
pursuing  such  a  course,  he  miffht  have  multiplied  the  advocates  of  his  cause. 
We  are  no  strangers  to  the  deafness  and  unbending  aature  of  the  spirit  of  political 
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futy  \  nor  are  we  settled  in  oar  belief,  that  its  ranks  eonld  have  been  broken,  or 
Its  movements  arrested,  by  the  missiles  of  reason,  however  abundant  or  skillfully 
directed.  Its  numbers  might,  however,  have  been  diminished,  by  the  arguments 
of  the  speaker,  which  were  sound,  and  urged  with  uncommon  ability — mighty  we 
mean,  had  they  been  unaccompanied  by  any  thing  exceptionable  to  the  opposite 
party.  But  they  carried  their  antidote  along  with  them,  in  the  deep  censure  with 
which  they  were  blended. 

We  intend  no  unmerited  praise,  in  sayinff,  that  but  few  men  of  the  age  could 
have  delivered  Mr.  M'Duffie's  speech ;  so  lofty  are  its  qualities,  and  so  rare  the 
characteristics  of  genius  that  mark  it.  Nor  do  we  mean  either  disrespect  or  con- 
demnation, in  adding,  that  the  performance  was,  notwithstanding,  much  better 
calculated  to  produce  temporary  effect,  than  lasting  benefit;  to  animate  and  en- 
courage the  speaker's  friends,  than  to  conciliate  and  practically  convince  and 
proselyte  his  adversaries.  It  is  a  party  production ;  admirably  fitted  to  cheer  to 
the  combat;  but  not  well  adapted  to  insure  success.  With  all  its  cogency,  bold- 
ness, and  eloquence,  (and  it  is  distinguished  in  each,)  we  doubt  whether  it  gained 
to  the  great  cause  of  right  and  law,  me  Constitution,  freedom,  and  our  country,  a 
single  vote.  Perhaps  it  even  leA  the  matter  worse  than  it  found  il — friends  not 
increased,  and  opponents  irritated,  mortified,  and  more  confirmed  in  their  course. 
We  remember  not,  at  present,  where  to  find,  in  parliamentary  debate,  denuncia- 
tions so  stern,  invective  so  vehement,  or  strokes  of  sarcasm  so  incurably  wound- 
ing. Whether  search  be  made  in  the  Philippics  of  Demosthenes,  the  Orations  of 
Cicero  against  Verres  and  Clodius,  Antony  and  Cataline,  or  in  the  speeches  of 
Chatham,  Burke,  and  Sheridan,  nothing,  we  think,  can  be  found  to  equal  it  in 
■everity — certainly  nothing  to  surpass  it 

On  the  intellectual  character  of  Mr.  Calhoun *s  speech,  it  is  difficult  to  bestow 
extravagant  praise.  In  sone  respects  the  address  is  unrivalled  by  any  contem- 
porary production,  on  the  same  subject.  In  its  searching  acuteness,  its  wide 
philosophical  grasp,  and  close  compression  of  matter,  as  well  as  in  the  strictness 
and  accuracy  of  its  dialectics,  it  is  pre-eminent  in  the  midst  of  the  other  great 
efforts  of  the  occasion.  Unencumbered  with  details,  it  is  a  compact  incorporation 
of  political  principles,  selected  and  brought  together  with  a  degree  of  sagacityi 
and  compounded  with  a  dexterity  of  statesmanship,  that  have  rarely  been  equaled. 
Dwelling  briefly  on  each  topic  it  embraces,  yet,  with  a  single  touch,  illustrat- 
ing and  settling  each,  it  is  characterized  by  the  terseness  and  strength  of  the 
writings  of  Aristotle  and  Bacon,  and,  as  far  as  it  extends,  is  one  of  the  soundest 
epitomes  of  constitutional  philosophy,  and  political  logic,  we  have  ever  perused. 
It  is  directed  chiefly  against  the  reasons  rendered  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, for  the  removal  of  the  deposites;  and,  wherever  the  champion  of  the  Con- 
stitution strikes,  he  overthrows  and  shatters,  in  the  very  onset,  and,  scarcely 
deigninff  to  look  on  his  fallen  victim,  passes  proudly  on  to  another  triumph. 
Tbrougnout  the  whole  conflict,  his  blows  are  so  irresistible,  and  his  march  so 
haughty  and  desolating, ^that  we  fancy  we  see  the  Secretary  cowering  and  writh- 
iujgr  beneath  him,  like  the  bleeding  quarry  beneath  the  falcon.  There  is  reason 
to  imagine,  that  he  exhibited,  while  delivering  his  address,  more  of  the  Roman 
Senator,  in  his  air  and  manner,  than  we  are  accustomed  to  witness,  in  modem 
times. 

The  speech,  however,  has  some  faults,  mingled  with  its  high  and  numerous 
excellencies.  Its  abstractions  are  too  subtle,  and  its  generalizations  too  deep  and 
comprehensive,  for  the  common  mind ;  and  the  sternness  of  its  rebukes  must  have 
offended,  while  it  mortified.  Though  it  does  not  inveigh  and  denounce,  in  ex- 
press terras,  to  the  same  extent,  and  with  the  directness  and  pungency  of  the 
speech  of  Mr.  M'Dofile,  it  is  scarcely  less  blighting,  in  its  matter  and  tone.  It 
prtfves,  substantially,  what  the  other  sometimes  but  boldly  asserts.  A  single  ex- 
tract from  it  will  confirm  our  remarks.  The  extract  is  long,  but  cannot  be  divided 
without  injustice ;  and  it  will  amply  compensate  the  time  spent  in  its  perusal. 
In  the  form  of  an  ascending  climax  of  charges,  it  exposes  the  successive  asftump- 
tions  or  usurpations  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  arrogant  if  not  insulting 
toward  the  legislative  and  judicial  branches  of  the  government,  but  in  truckling 
obedience  to  the  will  of  the  Executive. 

"  Tbe  Secretary  bavins  esUblinhed,  as  be  supposes,  bis  riftht  to  dbpooe  of  tbe  dc posites,  as,  in 
his  opinion,  the  gieneral  interest  and  convenience  of  the  people  mixht  require,  proceeds  to  claim 
and  exercise  power  with  a  boldness  commensurate  with  the  extravai^nce  of  tbe  right  be  has  as- 
sumed. He  commences  with  a  claim  to  determine,  in  his  official  character,  that  the  Bank  of  the 
United  Slates  is  unconstitutional — a  monopoly— baneful  to  tbe  welfare  of  the  community.  HaTing 
dstermtned  this  point,  he  comes  to  the  conclusioQ  that  the  charter  of  the  Bank  ought  not  to  be  re- 
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newed,  and  then  aamamefl  that  it  will  not  be  renewed.  Having  reached  this  point,  he  then  detCF' 
mines  that  it  is  bis  duly  to  remove  the  deposites.  No  one  can  object,  that  Mr.  Taney,  as  a  citizen, 
in  his  individual  character,  should  entertain  an  opinion  as  to  the  unconstitutionality  of  the  Bank  ; 
but  that  be,  acting  in  his  olflcial  character,  and  performing  official  acts  under  the  charier  of  the 
Bank,  should  undertake  to  determine  that  the  Institution  was  unconttifutional,  and  that  those  who 
panted  the  charter  and  bestowed  on  him  his  power  to  act  under  it,  had  violated  the  coostitotioa, 
IS  an  assumption  of  power  of  a  nature  which  I  will  nut  undertake  to  characterize,  as  I  wish  not  to 
be  personal. 

"  But  he  is  not  content  witli  the  power  simply  to  determine  on  the  nnconstitutionality  oftbe 
Bank.  He  goes  far  beyond— he  claims  to  be  the  organ  of  the  voice  of  the  people.  In  this  high 
character  he  pronounces  that  the  question  of  the  renewal  of  the  Bank  charter  was  put  in  issue  at 
the  last  Presidential  election,  and  that  the  people  had  determined  that  it  should  not  be  renewed. 
I  do  not,  (said  Mr.  Calhoun,)  intend  to  enter  into  the  argument  whether,  in  point  of  fact^  the  re- 
newal ofthe  charter  was  put  at  issue  at  the  last  election.  That  point  was  ably  and  fully  discussed 
by  the  Hon.  Senators  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Clay)  and  New-Jersey  (Mr.  Southardl  who  conclu- 
sively proved  that  no  such  question  was  involved  in  the  issue ;  and  if  it  were,  the  issue  compre- 
hendea  so  many  others,  that  it  was  impossible  to  conjecture  on  which  the  election  turned.  I  look 
to  higher  objections.  I  would  inquire  by  what  authority  the  Secretary  ofthe  Treasury  constitutes 
himself  the  organ  ofthe  people  ofthe  United  States.  He  has  the  reputation  of  being  an  able  law- 
yer ;  and  can  he  be  ignorant,  that,  so  long  as  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  exists,  the  ontar 
organs  ofthe  people  of  these  states,  as  far  as  the  action  of  the  General  Government  is  concerned, 
are  the  several  departments,  Legislative,  Executive^  and  Judicial ;  which,  acting  within  the  re- 
spective Umits  assigned  by  the  Conntitution,  have  a  right  to  pronounce,  authoritatively,  the  voice 
ofthe  people  ?  A  claim  on  the  part  ofthe  Executive  to  interpret,  as  the  Secretary  has  done,  the 
voice  ofthe  people,  through  any  other  channel,  is  to  shake  the  foundation  of  our  system.  Has  the 
Secretary  forgotten  that  the  last  step  to  absolute  power  is  this  very  assumption  which  he  claimed 
for  that  department  ?  I  am  thus  brought,  (said  Mr.  C.)  to  allude  to  the  extraordinary  manifesto 
read  by  the  President  to  the  Cabinet,  and  which  is  so  intimately  connected  with  the  point  imme- 
diately  under  consideration.  That  document,  though  apparently  addressed  to  the  Cabinet,  was 
clearly  and  manifestly  intended  as  an  appeal  to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  opens  a  new 
and  direct  organ  of  communication  between  the  President  and  them  unknown  to  the  Constitution 
and  the  laws.  There  are  but  two  channels  known  to  either,  through  which  the  President  can  com- 
municate with  the  peo^e — by  messages  to  the  two  Houses  of  Congress,  as  expressly  provided  for 
in  the  Constitution,  or  by  proclamation,  setting  forth  the  interpretations,  which  he  places  upon  a 
law,  it  has  become  his  official  duty  to  execute.  Going  beyond,  is  one  amongst  tJie  alarming  signs 
of  the  times,  which  portend  the  overthrow  of  the  Constitution  and  the  approach  of  despotic  power. 

"  The  Secretary  having  determined  that  the  Bank  was  unconstitutional,  and  that  the  people  had 
pronounced  against  the  recharter,  concludes  that  Congress  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  subject. 
With  a  provident  foresight,  he  perceives  the  difficulty  and  embarrassment  into  which  Uie  current 
of  the  country  would  be  thrown  on  the  termination  ofthe  bank  charter ;  to  prevent  which,  he  pro- 
ceeds deliberately,  with  a  parental  care,  to  supply  a  new  currency,  <  equal  to,  or  better'  than  that 
which  Congress  had  supplied.  With  this  view  he  determines  on  Immediate  removal  of  the  de- 
posites i  he  puts  them  into  certain  state  institutions,  intending  to  organize  them,  after  the  fashion 
of  the  empire  state,  into  a  great  safety-fund  system,  but  which,  unfortunately,  undoubtedly  for 
the  projectors,  if  not  for  the  country,  the  limited  power  of  tlie  slate  banks  did  not  permit  him  to 
effect.  But  a  substitute  was  found  by  associating  them  in  certain  articles  of  agreement,  and  ap- 
pointing an  inspector-general  of  all  this  league  of  banks !  and  all  this  without  law  or  appropriation  \ 
is  it  not  amazing,  that  it  never  occurred  to  the  Secretary,  that  ttie  subject  of  a  currency  belonged 
exclusively  to  Congress,  and  that  to  assume  to  regulate  it,  was  a  plain  usurpation  of  the  powers  of 
that  department  ofthe  government  ? 

**  Having  tlius  assumed  the  power,  officially  to  determine  on  the  constitutionality  of  the  Bank ; 
having  erected  himself  into  an  organ  of  the  people's  voice,  and  settled  the  que«tion  of  the  regula- 
tion ofthe  currency,  be  next  proceeds  to  assume  the  Judicial  powers  over  the  Bank.  He  declares 
that  the  Bank  has  transcended  its  powers,  and  had  therefore  forfeited  its  charter ;  for  which  he 
inflicts  on  the  institution  the  severe  and  exemplary  punishment  of  withholding  the  deposites ;  and 
all  this  In  the  face  of  an  express  provision,  investing  the  court  with  power  touching  the  infraction 
ofthe  charter  J  directing  in  what  manner  the  trial  should  be  commenced  and  be  eonducted,  and 
securing  expressly  to  the  Bank  the  sacred  right  of  trial  by  jury,  in  finding  the  facts.  All  this 
passed  for  nothing  in  the  eyes  ofthe  Secretary,  who  was  too  dee|)ly  engrossed  in  providing  for  the 
common  welfare,  to  regard  Congress,  the  Court,  or  the  Constitution. 

"  The  Secretary  next  proceeds  to  supervise  the  general  operations  of  the  Bank,  pronouncing 
with  authority,  that  at  one  time  it  has  discounted  too  freely,  and  at  another,  too  sparingly,  with- 
out refleaing  that  all  the  control  which  the  government  can* rightfully  exercise  over  the  operations 
of  the  institution,  is  through  the  five  directors,  who  represent  the  government  in  this  respect. 
Directors  I  (Mr.  Calhoun  exclaimed,)  did  I  say,  (alluding  to  the  present.)  No ;  spits  is  their  proper 
designation. 

"  I  cannot,  said  Mr.  Calhoun,  proceed  with  the  remarks,  which  I  intended,  on  the  remainder  (tf 
the  Secretary's  reasons ;  I  have  not  patience  to  dwell  on  assumptions  of  power,  so  bold,  so  law- 
less, and  so  unconstitutional :  they  deserve  not  the  name  of  argument,  and  I  cannot  waste  time 
in  treating  them  as  such." 

One  short  extract  more  shall  finiih  our  notice  of  Mr.  Calhoun^s  speech.  We 
cannot  doubt,  that,  while  the  reader  shall  crive  his  entire  approval  of  its  substance, 
he  will  be  delighted  with  the  Senator's  dignified  style,  and  lofly  bearing,  in  pro- 
nouncing it. 

"  But  it  is  attempted  to  vindicate  the  conduct  ofthe  Secretary  on  the  ground  of  precedent.  I 
will  not  stop  to  notice  whether  the  cases  cited  are  in  point ;  nor  will  I  avail  myself  of  the  great 
and  striking  advantage  that  I  might  have  on  tlie  question  of  precedent ;  this  case  stands  alone, 
and  distinct  from  all  others.  There  is  none  similar  to  it  in  magnitude  and  importance.  I  waive 
all  that ;  I  place  myself  on  higher  grounds, — I  stand  on  the  immoveable  principle  that,  on  aqoes- 
tion  of  law  and  constitution,  in  a  deliberative  BMombly,  there  is  no  room, — no  place  for  piece- 
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dents.  To  admit  tbem,  would  be  to  make  the  vwlation  qf  Uhdau  tlu  law  and  eoiueiMMii  ^f  to-nur^ 
me;  end  U  tuhstituU  in  the  place  of  the  uritten  and  sacred  wiu  qf  the  people  and  the  legigiatVTe^  the 
ia^aeHan  qfthoae  charged  vUh  the  ezeeuiion  of  the  law." 

The  speech  of  Mr.  Binnej  possesses  a  spirit  not  merely  dissimilar  to  that  of 
the  two  speeches  just  examined,  but,  in  some  respects,  its  opposite.  It  is  as 
bland  and  courteous,  as  they  are  acrimonious  and  stern.  Whilst  it  displays  occa- 
sionally somewhat  of  the  attractive  hues,  and  diffuses  around  it  not  a  little  of  the 
perfume  of  the  rose,  they  present  the  naked  branches,  bristling  with  thorns.  Its 
mildness,  however,  does  not,  in  any  degree,  lessen  its  force.  With  its  ample 
stock  of  the  suavUtr  in  modo,  it  has  an  equal  amount  of  the  fortiter  in  rt.  Its 
exordium,  with  a  blush  of  modesty  sufficiently  deep  for  so  celebrated  a  speaker, 
is  peculiarly  mild  and  conciliatory  ;  and  the  professions  made,  and  the  principles 
and  manner  of  debate  avowed  in  it,  were  faithfully  adhered  to,  to  the  end  (tf  the 
discourse. 

"  I  mean  (said  the  orator)  to  discuss  the  great  question,  Sir,  as  I  think  it  becomes  me  to  discuss 
it,  on  my  first  entrance  into  this  House  ;  as  it  would  become  any  one  to  discuss  it,  having  the  few 
nlations  to  extreme  party  that  I  have,  and  being  desirous,  for  the  short  time  he  means  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  station,  to  do  or  omit  nothing  that  shall  be  the  occasion  of  painful  retrospect.  1 
mean  to  discuss  it  as  pavely  and  temperately  as  I  can ;  not,  Sir,  because  it  is  not  a  lit  subject  for 
the  moat  animated  and  impassioned  appeals  to  every  fear  and  hope  that  a  patriot  can  entertain  for 
his  country. — for  I  hold,  without  doubt,  that  it  is  so, — but  because,  as  the  defence  of  the  measure 
to  lie  examined  comes  to  this  House  under  the  name  and  in  the  guise  of  *  Reason,*  I  deem  it  fit  to 
receive  it,  and  try  its  pretensions  by  the  standard  to  which  it  appeals.  I  mean  to  examine  the 
Secretary's  paper,  as  the  friends  of  the  measure  say  it  ought  to  be  examined, — to  take  the  facts  as 
be  states  them,  unless  in  the  same  paper,  or  in  other  papers  proc«>edlng  fhim  the  same  anthoriQr, 
there  are  contradictions  ;  and  then  I  must  be  allowed  the  exercise  of  private  Judgement  on  the 
evidence, — ^to  take  the  motives  as  the  Secretary  alle|[es  them, — ^lo  add  no  facts,  except  such  as  are 
notorioas  or  incotitestible,  and  then  to  ask  tlie  impartial  Judgement  of  the  House  upon  my 


answer." 


Such  are  the  fair  and  honorable  rules  of  combat,  under  which  Mr.  Binney  en- 
ters the  lists ;  and,  in  no  instance,  we  repeat,  does  he  depart  from  tbem.  Kven 
when  most  excited  in  the  contest,  he  observes  them  with  a  chivalrous  punctilious- 
ness rarely  witnessed.  In  proof  of  this,  when  he  overthrows  his  adversary,  which 
he  does  as  often  as  he  closes  with  him,  he  adopts  some  generous  expedient  to 
•often  his  fall.  In  pursuing  this  course,  under  a  display  of  knowledge,  talent,  and 
eloquence,  of  the  highest  order,  while  he  justly  secured  the  confidence  and  bright- 
ened the  hopes  of  his  friends,  he  necessarily  commanded  the  admiration  oFhis 
opponents,  without  giving  them  the  slightest  pretext  for  offence.  His  appeal  to 
the  House,  therefore,  must  have  had  its  effect — if  not  on  the  members  who  listen- 
ed to  him,  at  least,  on  such  of  the  community,  not  seared  and  hardened  to  callous- 
ness by  the  heat  of  party,  as  may  read  his  address. 

In  another  resp<$ct,  Mr.  Binney 's  speech  differs  yer^  materially  from  the  others 
we  have  examined.  It  is  rich,  almost  to  exuberance,  m  details.  It  contains  much 
mors  information  on  the  business  and  influence  of  banking,  and  on  the  several 
moneyed  interests  of  the  country,  than  any  other  speech  delivered  in  Congress, 
Did  it  possess  no  other  trait  of  excellence,  that  alone  would  give  it  great  value, 
as  a  repository  of  facts,  and  a  document  for  references.  But  it  has  other  merits, 
of  higher  standing.  It  shows  its  accomplished  author  to  be  as  much  of  a  states- 
man and  constitutional  lawyer,  as  of  a  banker  and  financier.  It  exhibits  him  also 
in  the  capacity  of  a  disciplined  scholar,  a  polished  speaker,  and  a  dextrous  and 
powerful  debater.  We  owe  it  as  well  to  the  reader  as  to  Mr.  Binney,  not  to  with- 
hold the  following  fascinating  specimen  of  eloquence  :>- 

**  BIr.  Speaker,  the  change  produced  In  this  country,  in  the  short  space  of  three  months,  is  with- 
oot  example  in  the  history  of  this  or  any  other  nation.  The  past  summer  found  the  people  de- 
lighted or  contented  with  the  apparent  adjustment  of  some  of  the  most  fearAil  controversies  that 
had  ever  divided  tliem.  The  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  Union  had  entered  upon  his  otRce  for  another 
term,  and  was  receiving  more  than  the  honors  of  a  Roman  triumph  from  the  happy  people  of  the 
Middle  and  Northern  States,  without  distinction  of  party,  age,  or  sex.  Nature  promised  to  the 
husbandman  an  exuberant  crop.  Trade  was  replenishing  the  coffers  of  the  nation,  and  rewarding 
the  merchant's  enterprise.  The  spindle  and  the  shuttle,  and  every  instrument  of  mechanic  indus- 
try, were  pursuing  their  busy  labors  with  profit.  Internal  improvements  were  bringing  down  the 
remotest  west  to  toe  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  and  binding  and  compacting  the  dispersed  inhabitants 
of  this  Immense  territory,  as  the  inhabitants  of  a  single  state.  One  universal  smile  beamed  from 
the  face  of  this  favored  country.  But,  sir,  we  have  had  a  fenrfUl  admonition,  that  we  hold  all 
such  treasures  in  earthen  vessels;  and  a  still  more  fearful  one,  that  misjudging  man,  either  in 
error  or  in  anger,  may,  in  a  moment,  dash  them  to  the  ground,  and  break  into  fragments  the  finest 
creations  of  Industry  and  intelligence." 

Mr.  Bin ney^s  speech  is  characterized  by  much  of  the  regular  order  and  dignified 
maxchy  which  ooatribute  no  little  ta  tlie  splendor  and  effect  of  the  oraiions  or 
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Cicero.  Indeed,  in  many  respects,  especially  in  richness  of  matter  and  felicity  of 
illustration,  copiousness,  harmony,  and  polish  of  language,  it  is  a  Ciceronian  pro- 
duction. The  following  exposition  of  the  general  character  of  the  document  be 
was  discussing,  is  strong,  clear,  and  beautiful,  abundant  in  matter  of  the  deepest 
concern,  and  fearfully  ominous,  as  to  the  destinies  of  our  country : — 

**  The  letter  of  the  Becretary  consintn  of  certnin  general  propositions,  by  which  be  endeavora  to 
sustain  his  authority,  and  of  certain  particular  reasuns  or  argumentii  of  fact,  by  which  he  endeav- 
ors to  Justify  its  exercise.  The  general  propositions  upon  which  all  his  particular  reasons  depend, 
he  has  not  condescended  to  arctic  at  all ;  and  I  have  listened  with  all  due  attention  to  the  gentle- 
man who  has  preceded  roe,  the  honorable  member  from  Tennessee,  without  being  able  to  perceive 
that  his  course  has,  in  any  respect,  differed  from  that  of  the  SccreLiry.  The  Secretary  asserts, 
Sir,  that  by  the  removal  of  the  deposites,  by  and  through  his  absolute  and  unconditional  power, 
whether  the  act  was  In  itself  right  or  wrong,  with  or  without  cause,  the  Bank  of  the  United  States 
la  put  out  of  court,  and  the  nation  discharged  from  the  contract,  wilhntit  any  violation  of  failli. 
He  further  asserts,  that  while  his  own  power  was  absolute,  that  of  Congress  over  the  sante  subject 
waa  gone,  having  been  alienated  to  him  :  that  the  Legislature  were,  as  to  the  treasure  deposited  in 
the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  in  a  condition  of  impotency  and  imbecility  ;  that  they  bad  bound 
themaelves,  hand  and  foot,  by  the  charter  of  the  Bank  ;  and  that,  while  they  had  given  unlimited 
authority  over  the  subject  to  him,  they  had  re^rved  no  power  whatever  to  themselves  or  to  the 
people ;  and,  consequently,  that  in  no  event,  not  even  if  the  deposites  were  unsafe,  or  the  ultimate 
iaw  of  all  governments— the  safety  of  the  people — should  imperiously  have  demanded  the  re- 
moval of  the  depofiites,  was  it  in  the  power  of  Congress  to  touch  them,  without  a  violation  of 
the  public  faith.  He  f\irtber  asserts,  that  the  rightAjl  exercise  of  this  power  is  not,  even  in  point 
of  responsibility  to  Congress,  dependent  on  the  safety  of  the  depo^ites,  or  the  fidelity  of  the  Bank, 
in  its  conduct  to  the  government ;  but  that  it  was  bin  right  and  duty  to  remove  them,  if  the  remo- 
val tended  In  any  degree  to  the  interest  and  convenience  of  the  public.  He  finally  asaertii,  that, 
aa  it  was  his  right  to  remove  the  depoeites,  so  it  was  his  right,  aa  a  consequence,  to  select  the  pli 
of  new  deposite ;  and  he  did  so.    &r^  these  are  startlxng  propositions." 


I 


The  orator's  reply  to  these  novel,  and,  we  must  say,  despotic  and  alarming 
ropositions,  which,  as  far  as  they  reach,  trample  under  foot  every  semblance  of 
egislative  independence  and  public  right,  and  make  a  mockery  of  the  freedom 
and  privileges  of  the  people, — to  these  propositions,  which,  if  true,  would  be  the 
ileath-knell  of  representative  republican  government,  the  reply  of  the  orator  is 
every  where  triumphant.  The  following  is  a  specimen  of  his  argument  and 
manner,  not  selected  on  account  of  any  peculiar  excellence  it  possessei,  (for 
where  all  is  excellent,  selection  is  scarcely  possible,)  but  taken,  a.t  random,  from 
the  body  of  the  discourse : — 

"  The  Secretary  is  not  the  head  of  an  executive  department,  in  the  performance  of  acta  which 
concern  the  custody  and  security  of  the  public  moneys  in  the  treasury.  His  department  is  not,  in 
thia  respect,  a  Presidential  department.  To  have  placed  the  custody  of  the  public  treaaury  within 
the  executive  department,  would  have  been  a  constitutional  incongruity,  a  solecism,  to  aay  noth- 
ing of  the  enormous  mischiefs  to  result  from  plating  the  power  of  the  sword  and  the  purse  in  the 
■ame  hand.  It  would  have  marred  the  harmony  and  simplicity  of  the  whole  scheme  of  the  Con- 
fltitutioa,  by  leaving  to  Congress  the  duty  of  paying  the  debts  and  providing  for  the  common 
defence  and  welfare,  while  the  money  collectea  for  these  objects  was  not  under  their  control,  but 
in  the  hands  of  a  difierent  department.  It  would  make,  and  the  adoption  of  the  doctrine  does 
make,  the  power  of  appropriation  entirely  public ;  because  the  public  money  is,  by  force  of  it,  as 
little  under  the  contf  oi  of  Congress  before  appropriation,  as  it  is  afterwards  ;  and  it  gives  the  con- 
trel  of  the  public  treasure,  so  far  as  the  position  and  distribution  of  it  can  give  such  a  control,  to  a 
department  tliat  can  wield  the  whole  force  of  the  revenue,  against  the  legislative  department  and 
the  people." 

Having  conclusively  shown,  in  his  discussion  of  the  first  reason  rendered  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  his  removal  of  the  depositee,  that  the  scheme 
proposed  by  that  officer  must  necessarily  reproduce  a  depreciated  paper  currency, 
witn  the  well-known  irregularities  and  evils  connected  with  it,  Mr.  Binney 
passes  judgement  on  that  scheme,  and  warns  of  its  issue,  in  the  following  bold 
and  eloquent  remarks  : — 

"  Sir,  the  project  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  astonishes  me — it  has  astonished  the  country. 
It  is  hero  that  we  find  a  pregnant  source  of  the  present  agony, — it  is  in  the  clearly  avowed  design 
to  bring,  a  second  time,  upon  this  land  the  curse  uf  an  unregulattd^  uncontroled  State  Bank  paper 
currency.  We  are  again  to  see  the  drama,  which  already,  in  the  course  of  the  present  century, 
baa  passed  before  us,  and  closed  in  ruin.  If  the  project  shall  be  successful,  we  are  again  to  see 
the  paper  missiles  shooting  in  every  direction  through  the  country, — a  derangement  of  all  values— 
a  depreciated  circulation, — a  suspension  of  specie  payments  ;  then  a  farther  exteiision  of  the  same 
detestable  paper, — a  still  greater  depreciation, — with  failures  of  traders,  and  failures  of  Banks,  in 
its  train, — to  arrive^  at  last,  at  the  same  point,  from  which  we  departed  in  I8I7.  Suffer  me  to 
recall  to  the  recollection  of  the  House  a  few  of  the  more  striking  events  of  that  day.  The  first 
Bank  of  the  United  States  expired  in  March,  1811.  Between  the  1st  of  January,  1811,  and  the 
close  of  the  year  1814,  more  than  one  hundred  new  Banks  were  established,  to  BU(^ly  this  more 
untform  and  better  currency.  For  ten  millions  of  capital  called  in  by  that  Bank,  twenty  millions  of 
capital,  so  called,  were  invested  in  these.  In  the  place  of  five  and  a  half  millions,  about  the 
amount  of  circulation  in  notes  of  that  Bank  withdrawn,  twenty-two  millions  were  pushed  out. 
Then  came  a  suapansion  of  specie  payments,  la  August  and  September,  1814.    As  an  Unmediaie 
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coneequenre  of  this  snapenslon,  the  circulation  of  the  country,  in  the  course  of  flflecn  months, 
increased  fitly  per  cent,  or  from  forty-five  to  sixty -i>ight  niiilionB  of  dollars ;  and  the  fruit  of  this 
more  uatform  currenctf  wna  tiie  failure  of  innumerable  traders,  mechanics,  and  even  fiirmers;  of 
one  hundred  and  sixty-five  banlcs,  with  capitals  amounting  to  thirty  millions  of  dollars ;  and  a 
loss  to  the  United  States  alone,  in  the  nci^otiatiou  of  her  Joans,  and  in  the  receipt  of  banlcrupt 
paper,  to  an  amount  exceeding  four  millions  of  dollars," 

Bat  we  can  dwell  no  longer  on  this  great  and  successful  efTort  of  the  Philadel- 
phia orator, — a  perfcrinance  which  rends  asunder,  and  scatters  to  the  winds  the 
flimsy  cobwebs  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  as  the  tempest  shakes  the  dew- 
drops  from  the  hrapible ;  and  which,  had  its  author  never  pronounced  a  previoua 
speech,  and  were  he  never  to  deliver  a  subsequent  one,  would  entitle  him  to  a 
place  among  the  foremost  debaters,  and  statesmen  of  the  day,  and  give  him  an 
undeniable  claim  to  the  gratitude  of  his  country,  and  of  the  friends  of  freedom 
throughout  the  world. 

Of  the  Report  of  Mr.  Webster,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  for  us  to  speak.  The 
name  of  its  author  is  ample  surety  of  its  soundness  and  strength.  Being  a.  writ- 
ten document,  it  is,  of  course,  more  calm  and  unimpassioned,  than  it  would 
have  been,  had  it  been  spoken.  But  the  simplicity  of  its  language,  and  the 
unruffled  tone  of  its  manner,  are  even  beyond  what  is  usual  in  productions  of  the 
kind.  It  contains  neither  a  word  nor  an  allusion  to  agitate  or  give  offence, 
except  the  agitation  of  dismay  from  its  overwhelming  power.  And  this  plainness 
shows  it  to  peculiar  advantage.  It  lays  bare  the  massiness  of  its  materials,  and 
tlie  compactness  and  strength  of  its  structure,  as  the  removal  of  the  cloak  from 
the  shoulders  of  Hercules  astonishes  the  more,  by  exhibiting  in  full  relief  the 
dimensions  of  his  frame,  and  the  swell  of  his  muscles. 

The  Report  is  one  of  the  purest  emanations  of  intellect  we  have  ever  examined. 
It  would  seem  as  if,  ih  the  composition  of  it,  Reason  had  stood  by  and  di^jtated, 
while  the  Senator  wrote,  and  Wisdom  put  her  seal  to  the  instrument  when  fin- 
ished. It  is,  on  every  point  it  touches,  unanswerable  and  conclusive;  and  it 
traverses  the  whole  ground  occupied  by  the  sophistical  fabric  of  the  Secretarv  of 
the  Treasury,  overthrowing  his  scaffolding  and  all  that  rests  on  it,  and  grinding 
them  to  powder.  And  this  it  does  with  so  little  apparent  effort,  that  we  feel  sur- 
prise at  the  havoc  it  produces.  Touch  and  demolition,  as  if  magic  were  employ- 
ed, seem  indissolubly  associated  in  the  progress  of  the  work.  Mr.  Webster*s 
distinction  from  his  powerful  colleafirues  does  not  consist  in  his  doing  more  than 
they  do,  (for  each  completes  his  task,)  but  in  his  doing  it  with  greater  apparent 
ease.  To  have  recourse  again  to  classical  imagery,  while  others  work  with  the 
club  of  Hercules,  he  plays  with  it ;  and  still  the  sweep  of  destruction  goes  on. 
We  shall  only  give  a  few  extracts  from  the  Report,  as  specimens  of  the  style  and 
manner  of  the  Sei>ator,  the  length  our  article  pas  already  attained  forbidding  lu 
to  do  more.  As  the  document  does  not  contain  a  loose  or  superfluotm  thought, 
an  attempt  to  condense,  or  in  any  way  abridge  it,  besides  doing  it  injustice,  would 
eventuate  in  a  failure.  Its  very  perfection  prevents  us  from  availing  ourselves  of 
it,  to  the  extent  we  might  do  were  it  less  compactly  put  together.  In  reply  to 
the  claim  set  up,  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to  an  unlimited  control  over 
the  bank  deposites,  Mr.  Webster  observes, — 

"  The  opinion  of  the  Secretary  is,  that  his  power  over  the  dej^ites,  so  far  as  respects  the  rights 
of  tlie  banic,  is  not  limited  to  any  particular  contingencies,  but  is  absolute  and  unconditional.  If 
it  be  absolute  and  unconditional,  so  far  as  re^spccts  the  rights  of  the  bank,  it  must  be  absolute  and 
unconditional  in  all  other  rcsfwcts ;  because  it  Is  obvious  if  there  be  any  limitation,  that  limitation 
is  imposed  as  much  for  the  benefit  of  the  bank,  as  for  the  security  of  the  country.  The  bank  has 
contracted  for  the  keeping  of  the  public  moneys,  and  }mid  for  it,  as  for  a  privilege  or  benefit.  It 
lias  agreed,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  Secretary  shall  possess  the  power  of  removal ;  but,  then,  k 
is  also  agreed,  tliat  whenever  this  fiower  is  exercised,  the  reasons  therefor  shall  be  reported  to 
Congress  ;  Congress  bemg  thus  constituted  the  final  judge  as  well  of  the  rights  of  the  bank,  in  this 
particular,  as  of  the  good  of  the  country.  80  that  if  the  Secretary's  power  be  in  truth  absolute  and 
unconditional,  it  restrains  CongreKS  from  Judging  whefher  the  public  good  is  injured  by  the  re- 
moval. Just  as  much  as  it  restrains  it  from  Judging  whether  the  rights  of  the  bank  are  injured  by  the 
removal ;  because  the  limitation,  if  any,  \fi  equally  for  the  security  of  the  bank  and  of  the  public. 

**  If  the  bank  be  interested  in  reU'iining  tlie  deposites,  then  is  it  interested  in  the  truth  or  falsity, 
the  sufficiency  or  insufncicnry,  of  the  reanous  given  for  their  removal.  Especially  is  it  so  interest- 
ed, since  these  reasons  are  to' be  rendered  to  a  tribunal  which  is  to  Judge  over  the  Secretary,  and 
may  form  a  dififereni  opinion  on  the  validity  of  these  reasons,  and  may  reverse  his  decision.  It 
clearly  has  an  interest  in  retaining  the  depiwites,  and  therefore  is  as  clearly  concerned  in  the  rea- 
sons the  Secretary  may  give  for  their  removal.  And  as  he  is  bound  to  give  reasons,  this  very  cir- 
cumstance shows  that  his  authority  is  not  absolute  and  unconditional-.  Because,  how  can  an 
apfeal  be  given  from  the  decision  of  an  absolute  power ;  and  how  can  such  a  power  be  called  on 
to  gire  reasons  for  any  iostaiice  of  its  exercise  ?  if  it  be  absolute,  its  only  reason  js  a  reference  to 
its  own  will. 
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"  The  comminee  thtnk,  therefore,  that  no  aheolute  and  unconditional  poveer  waf  conferred  an 
the  Secretary ;  that  no  authority  was  given  him,  by  which  he  could  deprive  the  bank  of  the  custo- 
dy of  the  public  moneys,  witbout  reason  ;  and  that,  therefore,  his  opinion  is  not  to  be  admitted, — 
that,  in  no  event,  can  any  order  for  the  removal  of  the  deposites  im|)air  the  right  secured  to  the 
bank  by  the  charter.  If  removed  without  good  cause,  the  Cumialltee  think  ihe  removal  doec 
impair  the  rights  of  the  Bank." 

Another  quotation  shall  close  our  consideration  of  this  great  state  paper. 

«  The  last  charge  preferred  against  the  Bank,  is,  that  it  has  nsed  its  means  with  a  vie^  to 
obtain  political  power,  and  thereby  secure  tbe  renewal  of  its  charter. 

<<  Tbe  very  statement  of  this  charge,  as  a  reastm  for  removing  the  deposites,  is  calculated  to 
excite  distrust  in  the  wisdom  and  propriety  of  that  measure  ;  because  the  charge,  too  general  to  be 

{>roved,  is  too  general,  also,  to  be  disproved  ;  and  since  it  must  always  rest  mainly  on  roerf  opin« 
on,  it  might  be  made  at  any  time,  by  any  Secretary,  against  any  Bank.    It  would  be  always, 
tfaeieforB,  a  convenient  cloak,  under  which  to  disguise  the  true  motives  of  official  conduct. 

**  If  proof  be  made  out  that  the  funds  of  the  Bank  have  been  applied  to  illegal  objects,  the 
proper  mode  of  redress  and  punishment  should  have  been  adopted  ;  but  what  has  this  to  do  with 
the  deposites  ?  As  in  the  case  of  the  French  Bill,  the  Secretary  cannot  Justify  the  removal  of  the 
deposites  on  any  such  ground  as  this,  unless  it  be  conceded  that  he  may  use  the  power  of  removal 
as  a  punishment  for  any  offence,  of  any  kind,  which  the  Bank,  in  his  opinion,  may  have  com- 
mitted. The  Committee  have  already  expressed  their  opinion  that  no  such  latitude  of  power 
belongs  to  him  ;  and  the  assertion  of  such. a  power,  for  such  a  cause  as  is  now  under  considenu 
tion,'show8  that  the  power  ought  never  to  belong  to  any'Secrctary  ;  because  the  offence,  on  account 
of  which  it  is  here  proposed  to  be  exercised,  is  a  political  offence,  incapable  of  definition,  depend- 
ing merely  on  the  Secretary's  opinion,  and  necessarily  drawing  into  its  consideration  all  the  exciC- 
ing  controverted  topics  of  the  day.  The  Bank,  it  is  said,  *  ha^  sought  to  obtain  political  power.' 
What  is  the  'definition  of  such  an  offence  ?  What  constitutes  it  f  How  is  it  to  be  tried  ?  Who  is 
to  be  the  Judge  ?  What  punishment  shall  follow  conviction  ?  All  must  see  that  charges  of  this 
nature  are  but  loose  and  vague  accusations,  which  may  be  made  at  any  time,  and  can  never  be 
either  proved  or  disproved  ;  and  to  admit  them  as  sufficient  grounds  to  Justify  the  removal  of  the 
deposites,  would  be  to  concede  to  the  Secretary  the  possession  of  a  power  purely  arbitrary." 

Hating  thus  bestowed  on  the  Speeches  and  the  Report,  all  the  attention  that 
circnmstances  admit,  yet  much  less  than  is  due  to  their  high  merit,  and  the  all- 
absorbing  subject,  to  which  they  relate,  we  shall  close  our  paper  with  a  few  gen- 
eral remarks.  As  already  stated,  our  object  has  not  been  to  give  a  full  analysis 
of  the  productions  we  have  examined,  but  to  employ  them  in  illustration,  and  as 
examples  of  different  forms  of  eloquence  and  public  debate.  Nor,  from  the  pas- 
sages extracted,  can  the  reader  have  failed  to  perceive,  that  the  difference  in  tneir 
tone,  manner,  and  general  character,  is  striking.  With  a  Demosthenic  vehe- 
mence and  abruptness,  the  two  first  are  stern  and  accusatory,  as  well'  as  ar^u- 
mentativO)  and  dashed  throughout  with  sarcasm  and  invective  of  unsparmg 
severity.  They  are  calculated,  therefore,  to  wound  and  give  offence,  and,  so  far 
as  irritated  feelings  may  avail,  to  weaken  their  own  effect,  and  defeat  the  pur- 
poses of  the  speakers.  For  it  should  never  be  forgotten,  that  when  men  are 
under  the  influence  of  deep  resentment  or  strong  dislike,  they  are  as  impassive  to 
reason,  as  if  they  were  drunk  or  insane.  For  the  sake  of  their  own  standing, 
therefore,  as  public  debaters,  to  say  nothing  in  behalf  of  the  interests  they 
espouse,  members  of  deliberative  bodies  should,  as  far  as  possible,  avoid,  in  their 
speeches,  every  thing  that  may  prove  a  ground  of  resentment  or  prejudice,  on  the 
part  of  their  opponents.  The  late  Lord  Castlereagh  carried  ten  points  by  his 
good  humor,  courtesy,  and  personal  influence,  where  he  carried  one  by  his  logic, 
rlad  he  excited,  in  any  way,  the  dislike  of  the  House,  he  would  have  been  driven 
from  office.  And,  if  we  mistake  not,  the  suavity  of  temper,  and  the  dignity  and 
winningness  of  manner  of  Mr.  Lowndes  gave  him  infinitely  more  weight  than 
the  opposite  style  of  eloquence  and  deportment  could  have  conferred.  By  culti- 
yated,  and  even  by  untutored  minds,  a  courteous  request  is  rarely  refused ;  a 
■tern  one  rarely  granted.  Miffht  we  adduce  another  example,  it  would  be  that 
of  Dr.  Priestley,  who,  in  all  his  verbal  controversies,  and,  we  believe,  in  his 
written  ones  also,  never  gave  offence  by  an  allusion  or  a  word ;  and  he  gained 
much  by  his  civility.  We  use  the  term  civility,  not  inadvertently,  but  with  a 
meaning.  We  submit  to  qualified  judges,  whetner,  except  under  deep  provoca- 
tion, or  other  peculiar  circumstances,  severity  and  harshness  in  public  debate, 
either  in  matter,  words,  or  manner,  be  not  a  violation  of  that  courtesy  and  well- 
bred  observance,  which  should  mark  the  collision,  no  less  than  the  friendly  inter- 
course, of  cultivated  and  polished  minds.  Why  do  gentlemen  avoid  violence  of 
every  description,  in  the  presence  of  ladies  ?  Because  it  is  unbecoming  in  refined 
society.  And  we  again  submit,  whether  such  manners  and  habits  as  are  dis- 
carded from  the  drawing-room,  should  find  a  place  in  the  council-chambers  of  the 
nation  ? — those  halls  of  wisdom,  which  shoald  set  an  example,  to  oar  own  country, 
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at  least,  if  not  to  the  world,  of  cultivated  intellect,  digrnified  deportment,  and 
refined  breeding  ? 

The  two  latter  productions,  possessing  a  milder  spirit,  and  a  less  offensive  tone, 
are  so  far  preferable,  as  samples  of  discussion.  They  could  not,  during  delivery, 
have  awakened  the  resentment  of  opponents,  and  had,  therefore,  no  personal 
passions  to  encounter,'  whatever  they  might  have  had  of  party  prejudice,  feelings 
of  self-interest,  and  love  of  power.  There  was  nothing  in  them  to  fan  the  fire  of 
discord  among  us,  which,  yet  only  smouldering,  threatens  to  burst  into  a  con- 
suming blaze,  if  it  be  not  allayed  by  reason  and  wisdom,  and  a  sacrifice  of  selfish- 
ness  on  the  altar  of  patriotism  and  public  good.  It  is,  therefore,  that  we  would 
earnestly  recommend  to  our  statesmen  the  adoption  of  their  tone  and  manner,  or 
of  something  analogous,  without'  meaning  to  pass  a  censure  on  the  other  two, 
which  rank,  m  their  kind,  with  the  finest  efforts  of  modern  eloquence.  Another 
argument  of  some  weight  in  favor  of  such  adoption,  is,  the  proneness  of  passion 
to  exagerate  and  discolor,  if  not  to  pervert.  When  a  public  speaker,  therefore, 
vents  against  his  opponents  or  their  opinions  a  deluge  of  angry  feeling,  he  rarely 
receives  credit  for  the  entire  truth  of  nis  remarks.  He  is  suspected  of  hyperbole, 
if  not  of  intentional  misrepresentation. 

This  suggestion,  we  make  neither  thoughtlessly  nor  dictatorially,  nor  from  an 
overweening  belief  in  our  fitness  to  advise.  It  is  the  result  of  some  reflection, 
and  of  a  deep  and  abiding  sense  of  what  we  owe,  in  common  with  our  fellow- 
citizens,  and  onr  contemporaries  at  large,  to  our  country  and  our  race.  Nor, 
without  other  views  than  now  present  themselves  to  us,  can  we  resign  the  opin- 
ion, that,  if  adopted  and  acted  on,  it  might  be  productive  of  good.  It  would,  at 
least,  suffer  passions  to  sleep,  which,  under  the  influence  of  the  present  style  of 
debate,  are  too  often  roused  to  obstinacy  and  the  work  of  mischief,  and  tlmaopen 
a  wider  and  fairer  field  for  the  operations  of  reason.  And  this  would  sflhy  be 
something  gained.  It  would  be,  so  far,  a  victory  of  the  higher  over  ^e  lower 
faculties  ot  the  mind,  in  our  public  men,  without  which  the  existing  scene  of 
turbulence  and  confusion  must  become  more  turbulent  and  confounded,  until  it 
shall  end  in  some  catastrophe,  which  it  may  require  ages  to  remedy. 

It  would  be  gratifying  to  us  if,  waiving  all  considerations  of  their  justice  or 
injustice,  and  regarding  them  merely  as  matters  of  taste,  we  could  speak  approv- 
ingly of  the  language  and  imputations  that  issue  abundantly  from  a  still  nigher 
source;  we  mean  the  Executive  branch  of  the  Government.  But  a  regard  for 
truth  forbids  us  to  do  so.  The  terms  and  phrases  "  Monster,"  "  Mammoth  cor^ 
poration,*'  "  Moneyed  aristocracy,"  "  Sink  of  corruption,*'  and  other  like  expres- 
sions, habitually  indulged  in*  by  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  Union  against  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  estranged  alike  from  intellect  and  morality,  are  gross 
manifestations  of  animal  passion.  They  bespeak  a  deplorable  ascendency,  in 
him  who  practises  them,  of  the  lower  over  the  higher  faculties  of  the  mind. 
Totally  inconsistent  with  the  dignity  and  decorum  of  high  station,  they  lower 
the  occupant  of  it  to  the  level  of  the  mob.  If,  for  no  other  reason,  they  are  worthy 
of  all  reprobation,  on  account  of  the  coarseness  and  vulgarity  of  the  example  they 
set,  and  the  style  of  degradation,  in  which  they  present  the  manners  of  the 
American  Government  to  the  eyes  of  foreign  nations.  We  venture  to  say  that, 
for  nearly  two  centuries,  civilized  communities  have  witnessed  nothing  equal  to 
them  in  so  high  an  officer.  It  is  with  mortification  we  add,  but  truth  demands 
the  addition,  that  they  tend  not  only  to  vitiate  pabllc  manners,  and  render  them 
offensive,  but  to  fix  a  stain,  also,  on  morals,  and  indicate  among  us  the  com- 
mencement of  a  retrogradation  toward  feudal  barbarism.  To  him,  who  mi^ht 
engage  in  a  dissertation  on  this  subject,  O  tempora!  0  mores!  would  be  a  suita- 
ble motto.     Nor  is  the  worst  yet  told. 

It  is  more  than  a  century  sinee  the  most  sage  and  philosophical  of  poets  told  as, 

"  For/iwTiM  of  government  let  fools  contest ; 
That  which  is  beat  adnuHUtered  is  btat  ,*" 

and  the  lapse  of  time,  and  the  accumulation  of  experience,  have  but  served  to 
confirm  the  truth  of  the  maxim.  That  the  form  of  our  own  government  is  the 
best  that  has  been  devised,  because  jnost  in  accordance  with  the  constitution  of 
roan,  cannot  be  doubted.  The  wise  and  parental  administration  of  it  heretofore, 
and  the  unexampled  prosperity  enjoyed  under  it,  have  given  proof  of  the  fact. 
But  our  Chief  Magistrate  was  then  the  head  of  the  nation  ;  and  the  government 
was  administered  on  national  principles.  The  interest  of  no  one  class  or  body  of 
the  community  was  sacrificed  to  that  of  another.    Hence  all  interests  flourished, 
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and  all  claisei  were  happy.  Is  it  so  now?  Would  to  God  we  could  anawer 
affirmatively.  But  truth  K>rbid8  ua.  Distress  sufficiently  deep  is  already  in  the 
land,  accompanied  by  gloomy  apprehensions  that  tt  will  yet  be  deeper. 

Nor  is  the  cause  of  uie  evil  concealed.  Our  Chief  Magistrate  (we  speak  it  with 
grief  and  humiliation  as  Americans)  is  now  the  ke€id  of  a  party ^  and  admlnisten 
the  government  on  party  principles.  Their  extent  and  ruinous  influence  ex- 
cepted, there  is  now  nothing  national  in  the  measures  of  the  Executive.  They 
centre  exclusively  in  the  gratification  and  aggrandizement  of  the  dominant  party. 
Their  manifest  object  is,  to  reward  frUnds^  and  punish  enemies  ;  the  '^  spoils  of 
victory"  and  the  public  purse  being  the  instruments  in  the  former  casei,  and  vetoes, 
manifestoes,  proscriptions,  denunciations,  protests,  and  expulsions  from  office,  in 
the  latter,  fiut  the  measure  most  portentous  of  mischief,  and,,  therefore,  alarm- 
ing beyond  all  others,  is  the  open  effort,  on  the  part  of  the  Executive,  to  render 
himself  the  officer  of  the  people^  or  rather  of  a  part  of  them,  and  not  of  the  Consti' 
tutionj — to  degrade  the  Senate,  render  it  odious  to  the  populace,  and  excite  against 
it  the  jealousy  and  dislike  of  the  House  of  Representative8,~and  to  pamper  the 
hatred  of  the  poor  toward  the  rich,  and  orray  them  in  settled  hostility  against 
them.  We  must  not  trust  ourselves  to  speak  of  this  effort,  and  the  spirit  that 
prompts  it,  in  the  terms  our  feelings  might  impel  us  to  use.  We  need  not  say, 
Decause  the  fact  is  already  on  record,  that  the  same  sanguinary  and  detestable 
project  erected  the  guillotine  in  revolutionary  France,  and  supplied  it  with  vic- 
tims, and  has  reddened  the  fields  and  the  streams  of  Ireland  and  other  countries 
with  the  blood  of  their  inhabitants.  And  such  is  its  natural  tendency,  wherever 
it  may  bef  set  on  foot.  Nor  need  we  add, — for  history  has  proclaimed  it,— that  the 
worst  of  all  despotisms  is  the  despotism  of  party.  The  reason  is  plain.  The 
despot  is  shielded  from  personal  responsibility,  and  pursues  his  course  without 
dang4por  dread.  Added,  moreover,  to  the  impulse  of  his  own  evil  passions,  he 
is  urged  to  mischief  by  the  worst  and  wickedest  portion  of  his  party,  to  whose 
counsels  his  ears  must  be  always  open,  and  who  are  usually  as  covetous  of 
power,  as  they  are  profligate  in  principle  and  practiced  in  crime.  Nor  are  other 
causes  wanting  to  add  to  the  evils  of  party  despotism.  Through  the  hosts  of  its 
supporters,  all  of  whom  are  virtuall3r  spies  and  informers,  and  many  of  them 
official  directors  of  public  aflfairs,  it  is  so  intimately  incorporated  with  society, 
and  amalgamated  with  its  very  vitals,  as  to  reach,  with  its  malign  influence,  in 
undiminished  vigor,  the  dwelling  of  every  one,  who  dares  to  oppose  it ;  and,  by 
bringing  political  feelings  to  bear  on  judicial  proceedings,  it  obstructs  or  turns 
aside  the  streams  of  justice  and  equity,  or  adulterates  them  in  their  course.  But 
we  must  forbear,  and  take  leave  of  tiie  subject,  that  we  may  not  be  seduced  into 
the  same  intemperance  we  have  condemned  in  others.  We  shall  first,  however, 
subjoin,  as  a  corollary  from  the  whole,  that  the  most  fearful  and  demolishing 
chastisement  we  have  ever  known  a  sophist  to  receive,  is  that  inflicted  on  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  by  the  champions  of  Congress.  If  he  be  a  man  of 
deep  sensibility,  priding  himself  on  his  intellect  and  professional  standing,  death 
would  have  been  preferable ;  for,  as  a  reasoner  and  a  constitutional  lawyer,  he  is 
hung  up  to  irretrievable  derision,  if  not  to  something  worse.  The  manner  in 
which  his  antagonfsts  have  handled  him,  reminds  us  of  the  treatment  sometimes 
bestowed  on  a  lion  or  a  tiger,  that  has  the  hardihood  to  assault  a  party  of 
elephants.  Having  first  disabled  the  monster,  by  a  blow,  three  or  four  of  the 
most  powerful  of  tliose  noble  and  sagacious  animals,  stationing  themselves  in 
suitable  positions,  toss  liim  indignantly  from  one  to  another,  striking  him  with 
their  trunks,  as  in  a  game  of  battl^door,  and  trampling  on  him,  until  he  is  dead, 
his  bones  crushed,  and  his  carcass  reduced  to  a  mass  of  gore  and  jelly — Sic  semper 
tyrannis  !  0  !  sic^  sic  inimicis  reipubliae  palriteque  proditoribus  ! 
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There  is  an  account,  in  the  Spectator,  or  somewhere  else,  of  a  good 
woman,  who,  at  her  trial  before  Rhadamanthus,  being  asked  how  she 
had  employed  the  seventy  years  of  her  life,  replied,  that  she  had  been 
so  taken  up  with  the  faults  of  others,  that  no  time  was  left  for  the  im- 
provement of  her  own  character.  Unless  the  world  has  since  degen- 
erated the  judge  was  wrong  to  reject  the  excuse.  I  take  no  pains  to 
search  out  follies.  I  dislike  \o  come  in  contact  with  them.  Yet  they 
meet  me  at  every  turn.  There  is  no  avoiding  them.  They  have  no 
respect  for  times,  persons,  or  places.  In  the  market-place  and  senate- 
chamber,  on  'change  and  in  the  hovel,  in  highways  and  in  by-ways, 
public  houses  and  private  houses,  their  silly  faces  are  seen.  My  own 
room  is  uq  sanctuary.  *'  Even  Sun<lay  shines  no  sabbath  day  to  me." 
At  church,,  the  prude  before  roe,  and  the  sleeper  at  my  side, — would 
that  he  slept  silently ! — with  fans,  and  airs,  and  grimaces,  in  ail  quar- 
ters, are  more  than  I  can  bear  with  perfect  composure.  In  my  deal- 
ings with  the  world  all  sorts  of  follies  assail  me.     There  is 

Pcdgntry :  J  do  not  like  it     Yet  how  keep  out  of  its  reach  ? 

R ,  an  impudent  young  man,  of  considerable  talent,  h||  just 

been  reading  Brown's  Philosophy.  '*  I  think,''  says  he,  to  the  first 
friend  he  meets,  "  that  Brown  has  done  more  for  philosophy,  than  any 
man  since  Bacon."  **  I  have  not  examined  the  works  of  all  who  have 
written  upon  the  subject  since  Bacon,"  replies  the  friend,  *'  and  there^ 
fore  cannot  decide."  The  implied  reproof  was  felt ;  but  did  little  to 
reform  the  young  roan's  character.  **  I  think  Descartes  decidedly  a 
greater  man  than  La  Place,"  said  he,  pompously,  while  I  was  near 
him  at  a  small  party,  shortly  after  the  conversation  just  stated.  The 
ladies,  to  whom  the  remark  was  made,  were  admiring  hiB  knowledge. 
Reader,  did  you  ever  feel  an  irresistible  inclination  to  do  a  mischievous 
thing?  .  Such,  I  confess,  was  my  feeling  at  that  moment.  I  could  not 
bear  to  see  a  young  upstart  decide  in  that  way  upon  the  merits  of  two 
such  men ;  and,  turning  to  him,  I  quietly  asked,  whether  he  had  read 
the  Mecanique  Celeste,  in  French,  or  in  Bowditch's  translation?  It 
was  a  wicked  question — he  had  never  seen  either  ;  but,  fortunately, 
business  at  the  other  side  of  the  room  called  him  away  before  he  could 
answer  me.     To  this  hour  the  offence  is  not  forgiven. 

This  species  of  fault  is  particularly  common  in  young  men  just  from 
their  studies.  Some,  in  the  community,  are  ignorant  enough  to  be- 
lieve, that  students,  fresh  from  the  seat  of  Minerva  and  the  Muses, 
should  know  nearly  every  thing  ;  and  few  are  willing  to  lessen  the  re- 
spect in  which  they  see  themselves  held  by  their  friends  at  home.  I 
was  once  sadly  caught  in  this  folly,  and  have,  therefore,  been  the  more 
cautious  since.  Myself  and  companion — both  students  and  about 
equally  wise — were  in  a  stage-coach,  full  of  spirits,  as  students  gen- 
erally are  when  goitig  home  to  see  their  friends,  hear  compliments,  and 
show  their  learning.  Not  suspecting  that  any  one  present  had  half  the 
knowledge,  that  we  possessed,  our  opinions  were  given,  in  a  decided, 
off-hand  manner,  upon  any  subject,  whether  in  literature,  religion, 
politics,  or  philosophy.  After  a  time,  I  observed  that  almost  every 
topic  was  suggested  by  an  elderly  gentleman,  in  the  corner  of  the 
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coach,  who,  however,  took  no  other  part  in  the  conversation  than  to 
ask,  now  and  then,  a  question.  For  a  while  we  dashed  on,  nothing 
daunted,  though  several  times  brought  to  a  stand  by  his  simple,  yet 
pertinent  inquiries.  At  last,  he  himself  began  to  talk  upon  the  same 
subjects  on  which  we  had  been  engaged,  and,  without  the  least  as- 
sumption or  air  of  superiority,  went  through  with  questions  and  re- 
marks, in  so  clear,  so  manly,  and,  at  the  same  time,  so  unpretending 
a  manner,  that,  while  delighted  with  his  spirit,  clearness,  and  intelli- 
gence, I  could  not  but  feel  that  the  extreme  diffidence  and  forbearance, 
which  characterized  his  manner,  were  a  severe  and  intentional  satire 
upon  our  own  presumption  ;  and  I  could  plainly  see,  that  the  same 
thought  was  running  through  the  minds  of  our  fellow-passengers.  Yet 
not  a  word  either  of  ridicule  or  asperity  escaped  him.  What,  then, 
must  have  been  our  mortification,  when,  in  addition  to  this,  we  learned, 
that  he  was  one  of  the  ablest  scholars  in  the  nation  !  It  has  been  my 
fortune  to  meet  him  several  times  since  ;  but  to  this  day  I  have  not 
been  able  to  summon  courage  enough  to  be  introduced,  lest,  by  some 
unlucky  accident,  he  might  be  led  to  recognize  in  me  the  cidevant 
literary  coxcomb  of  a  stage-coach — a  distinction  which  I  covet  not. 
Why  is  it,  reader,  that,  for  years  after  such  an  exposure,  we  cannot 
thinlaof  it  without  shame  and  mortification,  while  moral  delinquencies, 
and  even  crimes,  if  once  confessed  and  thoroughly  repented  of,  often 
cease,  in  time,  to  give  great  pain  in  the  remembrance  ? 

/  do  not  like  a  mode  of  extorting  Praise,  which  is  not  uncommon  in 
the  world.     Farmer  B  has  a  better  field  of  corn  than  any  one  else 

in  the  town.  He  wishes  to  hear  it  praised.  Accordingly  he  contrives 
to  take  a  neighbor,  whose  corn  is  very  poor,  through  the  field.  '*  I 
don't  know  how  it  is,"  says  he,  in  a  complaining  tone,  *'  but  my  corn 
is  miserable  this  year."  .**  Yes,  I  see  it  is,"  carelessly  replies  the  other, 
who,  seeing  through  the  trick,  is  determined  to  disappoint  craving  van- 
ty.  '' Well,  if  it  15  miserable,"  rejoins  the  first,  in  a  passion,  *' it  is 
better  than  any  of  my  neighbors'." 

Paternus  is  an  aged  roan,  and  verging  upon  second  childhood.  His 
foibles,  therefore,  are  pardonable.  Besides,  he  is  a  good  man,  and  I 
respect  even  the  failings  of  such  an  one.  Thomas,  a  man  of  uncom- 
mon merit,  is  his  favorite  son ;  and  no  incense  can  be  offered  so 
grateful  to  the  father's  heart  as  encomiums  upon  the  son.  He  is  visit- 
ed by  an  old  friend.  They  had  set  out  together  upon  the  journey  of 
life,  and  together  had  breasted  many  a  storm,  at  times  when  trials  and 
dangers  were  something  more  than  a  name.  *'  You,"  says  he,  to  his 
friend,  ''  are  fortunate  in  your  children.  Mine  have  all  left  me  but 
Thomas,  and  he — I  am  full  of  fears — he  is  not  what  I  could  wish. 
He  is  an  unpromising  man."  "  Yes,  I  utiderstand  that  he  is  very  much 
of  a  spendthrift."  "  No,  no.  He  is  no  spendthrift.  He  has  always 
been  prudent.  Say  what  you  may  of  him  in  other  respects,  he  is  cer- 
tainly not  a  spendthrift."  "  But,  if  I  mistake  not,  he  is  indolent." 
"  Not  at  all.  He  is  as  industrious  a  man  as  the  town  contains."  '*  It 
gave  me  great  pain  to  learn  that  he  was  intemperate."  "  Intemperate ! 
Who  said  so?  A  more  temperate  man  never  lived."  "Now  I  re- 
member that  he  is  irregular  in  his  habits."  "  What,  sir  !  My  son 
irregular  !  Where  have  you  been  to  hear  such  stories  ?  or  what  in- 
duced you  to  believe  them  ?     He  has  been  with  me  from  a  child,  and 
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I  have  never  known  him  guilty  of  an  irregular,  vicious,  or  immoral 
act.  No  man  has  greater  influence  in  the  town,  and  no  man  more 
faithfully  performs  all  the  duties  of  life."  '*  Then  I  sec  not,  my  friend, 
why  you  should  complain  of  him."  *'  Indeed,  1  was  wrong,"  says  the 
father,  as  if  awakening  to  a  sudden  consciousness  of  his  situation,  and 
of  his  son's  true  character. 

This  way  of  seeking  praise  is  not  a  peculiarity  of  th6  aged.  Do  you 
see  that  young  man  talking  to  a.  detachment  of  ladies  in  the  further 
corner  of  the  room  ?  Note  how  careful  he  is,  that  no  one  of  his  own 
sex  should  hear  him.  What  a  look  of  modesty  he  puts  on !  I  will  lay 
any  wager,  that  he  is  striving  to  elicit  their  praise.  He  has  just  come 
from  a  public  meeting,  at  which  he  made  a  very  tolerable  speech  of 
some  ten  minutes.  The  ladies  were  there.  The  points,  on  which  he 
plumes  himself,  and  in  which  he  really  excels,  are  a  deep,  full  voice, 
and  great  distinctness  of  enunciation ;  and  in  this  speech  he  had  taken 
considerable  pains,  not  without  success,  to  make  a  beautiful  cadence 

at  the  close.     Hear  what  they  are  saying.     Miss  A .    ''  We  have 

bad  a  delightful  meeting.  Much  of  the  speaking  was  excellent." 
Florio.  '*  Yes,  very  good,  except  one  thing.  I  am  sorry  that  1  took 
any  part  in  it.  I  was  not  at  all  prepared.  Yet  no  one  else  was  disposed 
to  speak,  [four  persons  started  to  get  the  floor  at  the  moment  when  he 
arose]  and  silence,  at  such  times,  is  worse  than  bad  speaking."    Uiss 

B .     ''  I  must  differ  from  you  in  that.     An  occasional  silence  gives 

to  us  ladies  the  privilege  of  exercising  our  tongues.  But  really,  you 
need  not  regret  your  effort  so  much.     You  succeeded  admirably." 

Florio.     "  No.     My   voice  was  so  high   and   shrill."     Miss  A . 

"  Why,  I  thought  your  voice  deeper  and  more  clear  than  any  other 
there.  But,  Mary,  did  you  observe  the  gentleman  who——"  "I 
wish  I  could  have  had  time  to  collect  myself.     My  enunciation  must 

have  been  bad."     Miss  F .     **  I  was  as  far  from  you  as  any  one, 

and  yet  heard  every  word.     I  wish  I  could  find  out  who  that " 

**  Did  you  not  see  how  abruptly  I  ended  V*     Miss  B  **  You  are 

certainly  mistaken.     It  will  not  do  for  you  to  have  so  low  an  opinion 

of  your  own  abilities.     As  1  was  coming  from  the  house  I  met ^ 

"  I  wish  I  had  known,  before  going  in,  that  I  should  have  to  — 
Shall  we  listen  longer,  or  shall  I  reveal  the  secret  ?  **  Mr.  Florio,  I 
think  you  succeeded  much  better  in  public^  especially  at  the  close  of 
your  speech,  than  when  I  heard  you  rehearsiog  in  private."  His  room 
is  next  to  mine,  and  for  three  days  he  had  done  nothing  else  than  re- 
hearse, times  without  number,  the  extempore  speech,  which  had  been 
written  down  and  committed  to  memory. 

If,  reader,  you  should  doubt  the  truth  of  this  relation,  listen  to  the 
conversation  of  almost  any  young  man,  whom  you  see  disposed  to  talk 
in  an  under  tone  to  ladies,  after  an  exhibition  which  he  has  made 
in  their  presence.  Or,  if  you  remember  the  proverb,  and  fear  the  fate 
of  a  listener,  keep  an  eye  to  your  own  conduct,  and  see  if  you  detect 
nothing  of  the  kind.  It  is  by  conversations  of  this  kind,  that  so  many 
young  men,  of  respectable  talents  and  attainments,  are  spoiled.  O 
ladies,  you  little  think  what  feeble  creatures  we  are  in  your  hands,- — 
how  fond  of  compliments,  and  how  easily  puffed  up  by  them.  We 
confess  to  you,  only  that  our  confessions  may  be  thrown  back  wkh  en- 
comiums.   We  are  humble  in  your  presence,  only  that  our  humility 
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may,  by  your  approbation,  be  swollen  into  vanity.  He,  who  appears 
before  you  a  plain  and  sensible  young  man,  may  go  away  a  conceited, 
intolerable  fop.  His  studies  or  his  business  will  be  neglected,  and  the 
very  qualities,  which  you  have  commended,  will  be  swallowed  up  in 
an  overweening,  all-pervading  conceit.  We  talk  much  of  the  love  of 
approbation  in  ladies.  But  I  have  seen  beautiful  young  ladies  not 
quite  s))oiled  by  a  succession  and  an  array  of  compliments  more  than 
sufficient  to  ruin  any  ten  young  men  in  the  land.  This  is  no  fancy 
sketch.  I  have  known  pious  young  men  to  be  sadly  injured  by  the 
encomiums,  which  pious  young  ladies  seriously  bestowed  upon  their 
prayers.  More  than  one  young  minister  have  I  seen  in  the  pulpit  with 
an  air  and  a  manner  which  showed  too  plainly  that  he  was  a  favorite 
with  the  ladies.  Men,  at  the  bar,  and  in  all  the  walks  of  life,  might  be 
named,  if  it  were  decorous,  who  have  been  made  intolerable  to  their 
own  sex  by  the  attentions,  which  they  have  received  from  their  female 
acquaintances.  I  am  sorry  to  acknowledge  our  weakness,  but  a  pru- 
dent regard  to  our  safety  requires  it. 

/  do  not  like  men  who  deal  in  wholesale  vituperations  against  par- 
ticular  pursuits,  or  sciences.  We  respect  all  classes  and  orders  of 
men.  From  the  judge,  who  purges  society  of  its  imparities,  to  the 
miserable  being,  who  purges  chimneys  of  their  soot ;  from  the  magis- 
trate, who  (ills  the  highest  chair  of  state,  to  the  private  individual,  who 
(ills  the  street-lamps,  all  arc  useful  and  honorable.  All  contain  good 
men  and  bad  men.  But  here  is  a  man  remarkable  for  his  benevolence. 
He  would  not,  for  the  world,  utter  a  syllable  against  a  fellow- being. 
But  he  will  tell  you  that  the  law  is  a  dishonest  profession — that  the 
unavoidable  tendency  of  the  pursuit  is  to  make  men  hard-hearted 
quibblers  ;  and  that,  from  the  nature  of  the  calling,  no  man  can  prac- 
tise law  without  being  depraved  in  mind  and  heart.  **  Ah,"  says  a 
youth,  to  whom  he  has  been  talking  in  this  strain,  **  What  say  you  of 

your  neighbor,  on  the  other  side  of  the  way  ?     Is  he V*     *'  I  beg 

your  pardon.  I  said  nothing  about  my  neighbor.  I  made  no  allusion 
to  him  or  to  any  man.  I  scorn  personal  calumny.  But  can  we  not 
discuss  principles,  and  condemn  abstract  doctrines,  and  anathematize 
studies,  without  throwing  any  imputation  upon  persons?"  *' 1  amjio 
dialectician,"  replies  the  youth,  **  and  readily  yield  to  your  superior 
judgement.  But  when  it  is  shown  that  certain  principles  are  of  such 
a  character,  that  none  but  a  knave  or  a  fool  can  maintain  them,  the 
inference  in  my  mind  is,  that,  if  your  neighbor  avows  those  principles, 
he  is  a  knave  or  a  fool."  **  The  inference,  in  your  mind,  young  man, 
is  altogether  wrong.  There  is  a  wide  difference  between  what  must 
be,  and  what  is.  General  assertions  cannot  be  applied  to  particular 
persons."  A  refinement  this,  which  I  have  never  been  able  to  under- 
stand. 

A  characteristic  of  these  fault-finders  is,  that  they  usually  know 
nothing  about  the  subjects  they  calumniate.  In  academies  and  col- 
leges, those  who  never  get  a  lesson  in  Greek  or  Mathematics,  are  the 
scholars,  who  cry  out  against  those  studies.  And,  in  manhood,  those 
who  are  superlatively  ignorant  of  a  particular  science,  are  loudest  in 
their  exclamations  against  it.  I  was  lately  reading  a  benevolent  book 
— benevolent  I  suppose  it  was  ;  for  its  object  was  to  praise  every  per- 
son by  finding  fault  with  every  thing  in  which  the  person  mentioned  at 
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any  one  time  did  not  excel.  I  have  too  much  respect  for  the  author 
to  mention  his  name.  As  a  sample  of  the  work  ;  a  good  lady  is  praised 
for  endowing  a  hospital  for  the  poor, — an  act  worthy  of  all  praise.  But 
how  is  she  praised  ?  In  language  something  like  this.  We  quote 
from  memory.  *'  She  had  not  studied  Political  Economy  to  learn  that 
it  was  sinful  to  provide  for  ber  suffering  fellow-creatures.  She  had 
not  learned  that '  nature's  table  is  full/  and  that  he,  who  moves  aside 
to  make  room  for  a  new  comer  is  only  aggravating  the  misery  of 
want."  Now  I  will  venture  to  say,  that  this  man  never,  in  his  life, 
read  understand ingly  a  single  work  on  Political  Economy,  from  the 
formidable  quartoes  of  Stuart  to  the  childish  duodecimoes  of  Miss  Mar- 
tineau;  else  he  never  would  have  used  such  language..  He  may,  in 
some  vituperative  review  of  Malthus,  have  seen  something  about  na- 
ture's  table  being  full ;  but  he  never  read  the  work  in  which  the 
phrase  originally  occurs,  or  he  never  would  have  made  such  an  ap- 
plication of  it.  With  some  of  the  doctrines  of  Malthus  I  have  uo 
sympathy.  But  his  works  contain  not  a  word  against  the  judicious 
exercise  of  private  charity,  or  the  provision  of  hospitals  for  the  poor. 
Indeed,  he  earnestly  and  eloquently  recommended  both.  We  find  no 
fault  with  a  treatise  on  farming,  because  it  does  not  instruct  the  mer- 
chant in  book-keeping  ;  and  a  dairy  woman  would  be  hooted  at,  if  she 
were  to  condemn  a  tract  on  commerce,  because  it  contained  no  direc- 
tions about  making  butter.  Yet  it  is  h  common  thing  to  calumniate 
Political  Economy,  because  it  is  not  filled  with  charity  sermons ;  and 
no  more  acceptable  way  can  be  found  to  praise  a  distinguished  friend 
of  humanity,  than  by  pouring  out  vials  of  wrath  upon  diis  important 
science.  I  like  it  not.  The  good  may  receive  the  rich  reward  of  ap- 
probation, which  they  deserve,  without  impoverishing  those,  who,  in 
different  spheres^  have  been  as  useful  as  themselves.  Paul's  energy 
may  be  praised  without  decrying  the  mildness  of  John.  Yet  one  half 
the  eulogiums  in  the  world,  from  the  time  when  the  daughters  of 
Israel  with  singing  hailed  the  return  of  Saul  and  David  from  the 
battle,  to  the  funeral  oration  that  was  yesterday  pronounced  over  the 
senseless  remains  of  some  unknown  cottager,  have  consisted  more  or 
less  in  decrying  those,  whose-  usefulness  shone  forth  in  other  stations 
or  employments. 

Hints  I  do  not  like.  They  are  unerring  marks  of  a  dastardly  mind, 
or  a  vulgar  education.  I  once  had  an  ungainly  habit  of  shrugging  up 
my  shoulders,  of  which  I  was  by  no  means  conscious.  An  acquaint- 
ance wished  me  to  know  it,  but  had  not  the  manliness  to  tell  me 
plainly.  In  order,  however,  to  guide  me  into  a  knowledge  of  my  ways, 
he  would  often  make  it  the  subject  of  remark,  and  ask  me,  if  I  did  not 
think  it  a  vile  habit.  For  hisown  part,  he  would  add,  he  knew  of  noth- 
ing that  had  a  more  awkward  appearance.  Every  one  wonld  be  laugh- 
ing at  it.  And  yet  he  thought  the  habit  might  easily  be  cured.  All 
this  was  Greek  to  me ;  and  it  was  matter  of  great  astonishment,  that, 
of  all  the  subjects  in  the  world,  he  should  so  often  select  this.  It  had 
no  charms  for  me.  At  last  I  met  a  friend  whom  I  had  not  seen  for 
years,  and  almost  his  first  words  were,  *'  How  came  you  to  get  that 
vile  trick  of  shrugging  up  your  shoulders  at  such  a  satel'^  This  waa 
intelligible,  and  the  habit  was  cured  at  once, 
voc.  VII.  16 
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Mrs.  Jameson's  children  are  brought  up  in  a  rational  manner.  By 
kind  and  judicious  treatment  the  rod  is  rendered  unnecessary.  Mrs. 
Grimalkin  has  different  notions  of  education,  and  thinks  these  little 
ones  all  going  to  ruin.  She  visits  Mrs.  Jameson,  and,  instead  of 
openly  avowing  her  object,  gives  a  sly  lecture  over  another's  shoulders. 
''  My  cousin  has  a  pack  of  unruly  children,  and  it  is  right  enough  they 
should  be  so.  She  is  so  mighty  tender-hearted,  that  I  do  n't  believe 
she  ever  struck  one  of  them  in  her  life.  Now,  for  my  part,  I  can't 
endure  such  silly  fondness.  Spare  the  rod,  spoil  the  child,  J  say; 
and  I  told  her  last  week,  that,  when  my  children  did  wrong,  I  whipped 
them.  But  she  could  n't  find  it  in  her  soul  to  touch  the  poor  things. 
And  many  is  the  one  that 's  just  like  her."  This,  with  the  accom* 
panying  looks  and  nods,  could  only  disgust  a  sensible  woman. 

"  Mr.  G ,  how  did  you  like  them  are  apples,  I  brought  you?"  said 

a  dirty  boy  to  a  gentleman,  who  had  bought  a  bushel  of  apples  of  him 
the  week  before.  "  I  beg  your  pardon,  James ;  but  really  I  have  done 
wrong  not  to  pay  you  before."  "  O,  I  was  n't  thinking  any  thing 
about  that,"  says  James,  sheepishly,  with  a  lie  in  his  mouth.     '*  It  is 

exceedingly  warm,  to-day,"  says  Miss  C ,  on  a  morning  call,  one 

cool  day,  while  half  suffocated  by  the  close  hot  room,  in  which  she 
found  herself.  **  Is  not  the  room  too  hot  t"  asks  the  lady  of  the  house 
— **  I  will  open  the  window."  "  Not  on  my  account.  I  am  not  too 
warm.  I  did  not  think  of  the  room  when  I  spoke."  This  is  not  a 
lie ;  it  is  politeness.  "  Those  jewels  are  very  beautiful.  Do  you 
know  how  much  they  cost  ?"  The  lover  takes  the  hint  and  bnys  them. 
*'  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  ;  but  hope  you  did  not  buy  them  on 
account  of  any  thing  that  I  said.  I  did  n't  once  think  of  your  pur- 
chasing tHem."  There  is  no  lying  in  this !  **  I  wish  my  brother  was 
here  to  ride  with  me  this  afternoon."  *'  Will  you  allow  roe  that  pleas- 
ure, madam  ?"  "  I  thank  you — shall  be  very  happy — but  fear  that  I 
have  forced  you  to  make  the  offer."  "  No,  no.  Nothing  could  be 
more  agreeable."  The  gentleman,  however,  takes  good  care  not  to 
be  in  the  way  of  such  a  hint  a  second  time.  There  is  a  great  want  of 
ingenuousness  in  all  this,  and  a  mournful  lack  of  honesty.  It 4s  low, 
paltry,  groveling.  Hints  can  never  be  used  with  propriety  except  as 
preconcerted  signals. 

I  do  not  like  to  hear  the  importance  of  any  one  thing  magnified  be* 
yond  cdl  bounds.  "  Intemperance,"  says  one,  **  is  the  cause  of  nine 
tenths  of  the  poverty,  wretchedness,  and  crime  in  the  world."  *'  War, 
says  another,  *'  is  the  source  of  every  evil  under  heaven."  "  Slavery, 
says  a  third,  **is  the  mighty  incubus,  that  paralyzes  the  nation's 
efforts."  "  The  Tariff,"  cries  one,  **  The  Bank,"  cries  another,  **  will 
be  the  ruin  of  our  government."  "  Mercy  on  us,"  cries  an  old  lady, 
on  board  a  steam-boat,  her  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and  her  whole  frame 
tremulous  with  agitation  ;  **  mercy  on  us ;  we  shall  all  perish."  ^' Why, 
good  woman  ?  What  makes  you  think  so?"  **  O,  we  shall  surely  be 
blown  up.  The  day  of  judgement  is  coming."  A  trifling  derange- 
ment in  the  machinery  had  caused  the  alarm.  **  We  are  all  ruined, 
horse  and  foot,"  cries  the  miser,  when  he  misses  fifty  cents  that  have 
been  taken  from  his  hoard.  '^  La,"  ejaculates  a  lovely  creature,  as 
she  finds  the  pink  ribbon  of  her  bonnet  slightly  stained,  "  what  shaU  I 
do  ?    I  am  the  most  unfortunate  creature  living.    Every  thing,  that  I 
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▼aloe,  is  rained.  Life  is  full  of  misery/'  And  Venns,  weeping  orer 
her  fallen  Dapbnis,  presented  not  a  more  moving  spectacle.  "  What ! 
is  the  devil  in  you,  and  no  good  V*  cries  a  choleric  old  man  to  a  boy 
in  the  act  of  climbing  one  of  his  favorite  trees.  "  You  will  mount  the 
gallows,  unless  your  course  is  changed.  Get  down,  you  little  imp." 
"  Our  government  cannot  continue  ten  years  longer,"  exclaims  a  dis- 
heartened politician.  "  Hoot,  toot,  toot,"  cries  an  impatient  beldam, 
**  at  this  rate  we  shall  have  nothing  to  eat  or  wear.  The  very  house 
will  come  down  about  our  ears.  Do  n't  you  see  the  turkeys  eating  the 
cabbage,  boys  V  "  Gentlemen,  unless  this  bill  shall  pass,  the  pros- 
pects of  liberty  are  forever  shrouded  in  impenetrable  darkness."  So 
says  a  Ck>ngressional  speaker.  "  Shall  we  suffer  ourselves  to  be  tram« 
pled  into  the  dust  ?  Shall  we  tamely  yield  and  permit  the  government 
to  impose  upon  us  three  pages  at  a  lesson,  when  no  class  before  ever  got 
more  than  two  and  a  half,  or,  at  the  utmost,  two  and  three  quarters  t 
If  so,  farewell  liberty,  farewell  independence."  Thus  declaims  the 
embryo  orator  of  national  rebellions.  **  Gentlemen,  the  amount  in  this 
cause  is  not  great.  Twenty  shillings  are  not  much.  But  the  principle 
is  much — is  every  thing.  Once  admit  the  right  to  take  twenty  shil- 
lings unjustly,  and  you  admit  the  right  to  take  forty,  eighty,  any 
amount.  So,  gentlemen,  upon  your  decision  of  this  cause,  will  de- 
depend  the  security  not  only  of  your  fortunes,  but  your  lives.  Were  it 
not  for  this,  I  should  not,  1  could  not,  so  far  degrade  myself,  and  the 
honorable  profession  to  which  I  belong,  as  to  engage  in  this  matter." 
So  pleads  the  man  of  law  in  an  obscure  corner  of  the  state.  "  I  re- 
member," says  the  puppet-show  man,  to  Tom  Jones,  **  when  I  first 
took  to  the  business,  there  was  a  great  deal  of  low  stuff,  that  did  very 
well  to  make  folks  laugh,  but  was  never  calculated  to  improve  the 
morals  of  young  people,  which  certainly  ought  to  be  principally  aimed 
at  in  every  puppet-show."  "  But,"  replied  Jones,  "  I  should  have  been 
glad  to  see  my  old  acquaintance.  Master  Punch,  for  all  that ;  and  so 
far  from  improving,  I  think,  by  leaving  out  him,  and  his  merry  wife 
Joan,  you  have  spoiled  your  puppet-show."  "  Very  probably,  sir," 
replies  the  dancer  of  wires,  "  that  may  be  your  opinion  ;  but  let  others 
do  as  they  will,  a  little  matter  shall  never  bribe  me  to  degrade  my  own 
profession." 

"  Our  country  teill  stand.  Our  liberties  will  be  preserved.  Such  a 
glorious  review  as  we  have  had !  Every  man  in  his  place.  I  am 
willing  now  to  lay  down  my  commission,  as  did  the  great  Washington, 
when  the  war  of  independence  was  over.  Soldiers,  remember  that  our 
fathers  did  but  acquire  liberty  ;  on  you  devolves  the  more  arduous  duty 
of  preserving  it."  Thus  the  colonel  exhorts  his  regiment.  **  A  glori- 
ous muster  1"  cries  a  candy-merchant,  as  he  retires  full  of  patriotism 
from  the  exhibition  ;  "  a  glorious  muster  I  I  never  saw  the  like  of  it. 
It  was  calculated,  that  there  were  ten  thousand  sticks  of  candy  on  the 
field." 

My  readers  undoubtedly  remember  the  story,  with  which  Sir  Philip 
Sidney,  as  true  a  knight  as  ever  lived,  begins  his  *'  Defence  of  Poesy." 
It  relates  to  the  groom,  who  instructed  him  in'the  art  of  horsemanship, 
and  whose  arguments,  in  favor  of  his  own  profession,  were  so  strong 
and  -so  plausible,  that,  says  Sir  Philip,  "  if  I  had  not  been  a  piece  of  a 
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logician,  before  I  came  to  him,  I  think  he  would  have  persuaded  me 
to  wish  myself  a  horse.  But  thus  much,  at  least,  with  his  no  few 
words,  he  drove  into  me,  that  self-love  is  better  than  any  gilding,  to 
make  that  seem  gorgeous  wherein  ourselves  be  parties.''  Who,  that 
has  been  conversant  with  man,  does  not  feel  as  well  as  see,  the  truth 
of  this?  Why  does  the  fop  spend  four  hours  in  adjusting  his  cravat, 
and  the  rest  of  the  day  in  adorning  the  rest  of  his  person,  but  that  he 
is  sure  that  all  eyes  will  be  turned  upon  him  7  It  has  never  occurred 
to' him,  that  his  life  is  more  useless,  and  his  pursuits  more  trifling,  than 
those  of  a  painted  butterfly.  He  and  his  companions  will  spend  hours 
— I  have  heard  them — in  discussing  the  advantages  of  this  or  that  cut 
for  the  shirt  collar ;  whether  a  bow  should  be  made  in  this  or  that  man- 
ner ;  whether  the  hat  should  be  lefl  in  the  entry  or  taken  into  the 
parlor;  and  then  the  momentous  question,  whether  it  shall  be  put 
upon  the  floor,  held  behind  the  back,  or  used  as  a  fan  1    These 

"  Wi'  mair  o'  horrible  and  awfu*, 
Which  ev'n  to  name  wad  be  unlawfu'," 

or  at  least  nauseating  to  a  sober  mind,  are  subjects,  which  engross  the 
thoughts — if  thoughts  they  have — of  young  men,  who  feel  that  they 
are  perched  too  high  to  be  amenable  to  the  common  laws  of  justice 
and  humanity,  and  who,  whatever  proofs  they  may  show  to  the  con- 
trary, have  minds,  to  which  is  annexed  the  fearful  attribute  of  immor- 
tality !  And  their  counterpart — the  ladies  whom  they  fascinate,  who 
practise,  and  are  practised  upon  by,  the  same  arts — but  I  am  losing 
my  temper,  and  it  were  useless  to  spend  labor  upon  them.  There  is 
a  chapter  in  Proverbs  [xxvi.]  written  expressly  for  their  benefit.  To 
that  I  would  refer  them. 

Reader,  if  you  here  find  your  likeness  drawn  without  flattery,  be 
not  like  the  dog  and  the  fooL  Think  a  moment,  before  you  return  to 
your  folly.  I  write  not  for  fools,  (a  rod  for  the  fool's  back ;)  but  for 
those  who  have  sometimes  been  imposed  upon  by  them,— even  for  you, 
Uctor  henevolCf  unless  you  have  esci^ped  the  .common  lot  of  mortality. 
Farewell  H.  J. 


LA   FAYETTE. 


Thers  was  a  sound  of  wo, — 

A  spirit-Btirring  shock, — 
A  new-l>om  nation  strove  for  life, 
And  a  monarch  came  down  to  the  bannered  strife, 

As  the  lion  meets  the  flock. 

A  youthful  hero  crossed 

The  raging  of  the  sea, 
The  blood  of  France  was  in  his  heart. 
And  it  glowed,  as  he  took  the  infant's  part. 

Who  struggled  to  be  free. 
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There  wu  a  loiind  of  joy, — 

The  warriors  were  at  rest, 
And  the  fearless  child,  with  a  griant's  might, 
Went  forth  in  the  strength  of  his  lordly  right, 
And  watched  by  the  ocean-billows  bright, 

For  the  coming  of  a  guest. 

And  the  shout  of  welcome  sped 

From  the  mountain  to  the  main,— 
The  flowers  of  gratitude  wreathed  a  crown, 
And  the  veteran's  tear  with  the  babe's  fell  down 

Like  a  gush  of  summer  rain. 

The  idol-hero  came, — 

Not  with  his  sword  of  might. 
But  siWer  hairs  on  his  brow  were  strown, 
And  the  eye  was  meek,  that  like  lightning  shone. 

In  the  van  of  the  stormy  fight. 

He  had  breathed  the  dungeon  damps,— 

He  had  heard  the  blast  of  fame, 
When  the  clime  of  his  birth  like  a  maniac  rushed, — 
And  the  blood  of  kings  from  its  fountain  gushed, 

He  had  stood  at  his  post,  the  same. 

And  he  sought,  by  memory's  chart, 

For  dell,  and  rock,  and  stream, 
But  a  spell  of  magic  had  fallen  around, 
And  cities  arose,  where  the  forest  frowned. 
And  the  far,  lone  lake,  with  masts  was  crowned. 

Like  the  change  of  a  fairy  dream. 

The  exulting  pulse  beat  high. 

In  the  heart  of  this  western  Eone,— 
fiis  home  was  the  breasts  of  the  free  and  brave,— 
No  sceptred  king,  with  the  world  his  slave, 

E'er  sat  on  such  a  throne. 

There  was  a  solemn  knell,— 

O'er  the  summer  breeze  it  stole, — 
From  town,  and  tower,  and  village  bell, 
On  our  listening  nation's  ear  it  fell, 

And  woke  the  mourner's  soul. 

The  hero  slept  in  dust,— 

The  mighty  bore  his  pall. 
The  tears  of  love  on  his  tomb  were  shed. 
The  glory  of  earth  was  around  his  head. 
But  from  honor,  and  wealth,  and  bliss,  he  fled, 

To  the  highest  joy  of  all.  L.  H.  S. 

Hartford,  June  20e&,  1834. 
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There  is  no  subject  of  inquiry,  so  deeply  interesting  to  society,  or 
one  which  has  so  completely  baffled  the  efforts  of  statesmen  and  legis- 
lators, as  the  discovery  of  an  efficient  method  of  preventing  crime,  and 
what  is  the  best  disposition  which  can  be  made  of  offenders.  From 
the  time  of  Moses,  until  a  very  recent  period,  the  only  attempts,  for 
abating  the  evils  of  vice,  were  by  moral  or  physical  inflictions ;  not 
so  much  for  the  purpose  of  guarding  against  the  recurrence  of  offen- 
ces, by  the  terror  of  example,  or  for  the  reformation  of  the  malefactor, 
who  was  compelled  to  suffer  the  horrors  of  remorse,  the  poignancy  of 
degradation,  or  the  agonies  of  torture,  but  as  a  retribution  to  the 
wronged,  or  as  a  penalty  to  the  government,  and  still  more  often,  as  an 
expiatory  punishment, — an  atonement  by  blood, — the  offering  up  of  a 
sacrifice,  not  on  the  altar  of  outraged  justice,  but  of  implacable  ven- 
geance. To  j9ttitt5A,  appears  to  have  been  deemed  the  chief,  if  not 
the  only  object,  and  province  of  judicial  tribunals ;  while  the  preven- 
tion of  crime,  and  the  reformation  of  offenders  were  scarcely  consid- 
ered, in  forming  codes  of  jurisprudence,  and  when,  in  fact,  they 
should  constitute  the  very  basis,  on  which  all  criminal  legislation 
should  be  founded. 

The  right  to  punish,  is  an  attribute,  which  belongs  exclusively  to 
the  Almighty ;  and  man  cannot  exercise  it,  in  any  manner,  in  the 
true  and  emphatic  meaning  of  the  terra  ;  for  who  shall  presume  to 
prejudge  the  deeds  of  his  fellow-man,  with  the  intention  of  demanding 
an  atonement,  and  measure  out  the  degree  and  duration  of  his  suffer- 
ing on  earth,  when  he  has  to  answer  for  all  his  transgressions,  at  the 
awful  tribunal  of  the  Most  High.  Nations  have  declared  many  acta 
criminal,  and  chastised  the  delinquents  in  the  most  cruel  and  appall- 
ing manner, — even  unto  death, — which  may  be  deemed  impeccable 
by  the  God  of  our  creation,  and  render  the  perpetrators  of  such  dread- 
ful punishments  rightfully  obnoxious  to  his  retributive  justice. 

Punishment,  as  a  technical  term,  has  been  wrongfully  used,  in  our 
correctional  laws;  for,  when  to  maintain  the  peace  of  society  and 
render  all  secure  in  their  persons  and  their  property,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  restrain  the  vicious,  individuals  must  be  deprived  of  their 
liberty,  to  a  certain  extent,  and  possibly  of  their  lives ;  but  this  shoujd 
not  be  done  as  a  punishment ;  for  so  far  as  it  may  have  that  appear- 
ance or  effect,  such  should  not  be  the  intention,  but  rather  results,  as 
an  incident,  from  the  impossibility  of  protecting  private  rights,  and 
maintaining  public  tranquility,  without  abridging  the  freedom  of  those, 
who  disregard  the  laws ;  but  even  this  corrective  must  be  administered 
in  mercy,  and  no  greater  suffering  inflicted,  than  is  indispensable,  in 
precluding  the  refractory,  from  the  means  of  disturbing  the  peace  and 
safety  of  the  .state.  It  must,  therefore,  be  constantly  kept  in  mind, 
that  the  chief  objects  to  be  attained  are,  to  place  the  vicious  beyond 
the  power  of  doing  wrong,  to  attempt  their  future  reformation,  and  to 
render  the  influence  of  example  as  salutary  as  is  practicable,  on  the 
morals  of  the  whole  people,  by  inducing  every  citizen  to  be  virtuous 
in  conduct,  at  least,  from  an  apprehension  of  being  visited  by  the  like 
degradation,  into  which  the  convicted  felon  has  fallen. 
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Mercy  is  the  most  emphatic  iDJanction  of  oar  religion,  and  yet  how 
slight  has  been  its  beneficent  influence  on  the  conduct  of  govern- 
ments. Instead  of  being  actuated  by  those  lofty  precepts,  and  im- 
pressed with  those  touching  illustrations  of  charity,  which  so  richly 
embellish  the  histories  of  the  evangelists,  there  has  been  evinced  more 
of  Pagan  ferocity,  than  of  Christian  clemency,  in  the  treatment  of 
criminals.  How  different  was  the  teaching  and  example  of  the  Son 
of  God.  To  the  reviled  and  compunctious  female,  in  the  Pharasee's 
house,  he  mildly  said,  **  Thy  sins  are  forgiven  thee  ;"  when  the 
woman  was  brought  before  him  in  the  temple,  for  judgement,  and 
whose  offence,  by  the  Jewish  laws,  was  death,  these  were  the  cheering 
words  to  the  trembling  and  forsaken  culprit :  '*  Neither  do  I  condemn 
thee, — ^go,  and  sin  no  more  ;"  to  the  beseeching  appeal  of  the  suffering 
malefactor,  he  kindly  replied,  **  To>/lay  shalt  thou  be  with  me  in  par- 
adise ;"  and  the  last  words  he  uttered,  was  that  memorable  prayer,  in 
behalf  of  those  who  had  persecuted  and  crucified  him  ;  **  Father,  for- 
give them ;  for  they  know  not  what  they  do."  So  far  from  being 
instructed  by  such  impressive  lessons  of  mercy,  they  have  scarcely 
been  regarded  by  our  jurists  ;  for  their  penalties  for  offences^  have  too 
generally  been  those  of  personal  suffering,  by  stripes,  incarceration, 
torture,  mutilation,  and  death,  in  every  variety,  of  the  most  revolting 
forms.  The  demons  of  revenge,  cruelty,  and  terror,  have  been  in 
constant  attendance,  at  the  tribunals  of  justice,  as  the  sanguinary 
avengers  of  violated  law.  It  was  not  sufficient  that  the  wretched 
culprit  was  deprived  of  his  freedom,  or  his  life  ;  but,  in  either  case,  so 
horrible  was  the  manner,  that  the  last  blow  of  death  became  an  act  of 
grace.*  When  the  scourge  and  the  dungeon,  hunger  and  thirst, 
and  fire,  and  the  rack,  had  been  successively  applied  to  the  miserable 
convict,  that  he  should  expire  at  last,  under  these  prolonged  and 
remorseless  inflictions^  was  the  only  consolation  in  the  midst  of  tor- 
ments which  convulsed  every  muscle,  and  thrilled  in  every  nerve. 

With  these  views,  it  is  obvious  that  the  chief  inquiry  of  legislators 
should  be  directed,  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  crime,  what  can  be  done 
to  preserve  the  morals  of  the  people,  to  render  life  and  property  secure, 
and  to  reclaim  the  vicious. 

The  occurrence  of  crime  being  the  result  of  ignorance  and  immo- 
rality, it  can  only  be  prevented  by  the  universal  inculcation  of  education 
and  virtuous  principles.  This  is  the  broad  foundation  on  which  all 
criminal  jurisprudence  should  be  erected.  Here  must  commence  the 
work  of  regeneration,  and  it  is  the  sacred  duty  of  governments  to  illus- 
trate this  fundamental  principle  in  the  most  extensive  and  efficient 
manner.  The  means  of  instruction  must  be  so  ample,  as  to  embrace 
every  child  in  the  Union,  and  as  much  attention  devoted  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  morals,  as  the  development  of  intellect.  To  accom- 
plish this,  no  expense  is  to  be  spared  ;  for  on  it  depends  the  happiness 
of  millions,  here  and  hereafter.  The  experiment  has  never  been 
thoroughly  made  in  any  age  or  country  ;  but,  whenever  and  wherever 
it  has  been  attempted,  the  results  have  uniformly  demonstrated  the 
correctness  of  the  theory.     The  statistical  investigations  of  the  philan- 

*  When  criminals  were  tortured,  after  all  their  limbs  had  been  broken  by  an  Iron  bar,  they 
were  at  last  despatched  by  a  Mow  on  the  breast,  and,  as  it  ended  their  torments,  it  was  called  the 
Ompdt  Ormce, 
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thropic,  in  Europe  and  this  country,  exhibit  the  cheerhig  fact,  that 
crime  is  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  extent  of  education.  It  is  less  in 
England  than  in  Ireland,  less  in  Scotland  than  in  England,  and  less 
in  the  United  States  than  in  Scotland,  bearing  the  same  relative  pro- 
portion to  the  whole  population,  as  ignorance  does  to  instruction,  fiut 
even  in  this  country,  not  one  of  the  states  has  done  its  duty,  in  the 
establishment  of  primary  schools,  and  other  indispensable  seminaries 
of  learning ;  and,  what  is  most  deplorable,  the  national  government  has 
done  nothing,  for  the  advancement  of  literature,  science,  or  the  arts. 

If  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  have  done  much  to  advance  the 
the  principles  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  they  have  been  grossly 
negligent  in  providing  the  requisite  means  for  insuring  their  expaosioa 
and  perpetuity  ;  and  unless  the  most  liberal  and  energetic  measvres 
are  adopted,  for  thoroughly  instructing  the  whole  people,  there  cm  be 
no  hope  of  stability,  in  our  free  institutions  of  government.  A  repuh- 
lie  is  the  glorious  achievement  of  an  exalted  civilization, — the  triumph- 
ant exposition  of  mind,  disenthralled,  from  the  emasculating  restraints 
of  barbaric  servitude,  and  can  only  exist,  where  intelligence  is  univer- 
sally disseminated.  Education  and  morality  are  the  brazen  pillaie  of 
our  political  temple.      * 

It  must  never  be  forgotten,  ,that  the  child  is  the  parent  of  the  virtues 
and  vices  of  the  adult ;  and  that  reformation,  in  man  or  woman,  is  of 
rare  occurrence.  The  exceptions  are  so  few,  that  they  only  tend  to 
confirm  the  lamentable  fact,  that  when  there  has  once  been  a  departure 
from  the  path  of  rectitude,  all  hope  of  a  return  is  desperate,  if  not 
futile.  With  infancy,  then,  must  commence  the  means  of  presenting 
crime,  by  giving  to  the  mind  that  instruction,  that  elevated  perception 
of  virtue,  that  Christian  beneficence,  and  that  honorable  direction , 
which  can  alone  insure  propriety  of  condnct,  through  adolesence,  to 
the  evening  of  protracted  age. 

Having  provided  adequate  means  for  accomplishing  these  primary 
and  all-important  objects,  the  next  consideration,  is  how  to  dispose  of 
offenders;  and  it  having  been  assumed,  that  punishment,  as  sueh,  ie 
unwarrantable  by  man,  they  must  be  so  removed  from  the  midst  of 
society,  as  to  be  incapable  of  disturbing  its  peace  and  serenity,  while 
they  are  subjected  to  the  least  possible  moral  or  physical  suffering ; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  are  in  a  condition  best  calculated  to  induce  refor- 
mation. Imprisonment  has  been  thoroughly  tried,  in  every  variety  of 
form,  which  either  humanity  or  cruelty  could  suggest,  ami  presents 
many  insuperable  objections.  It  has  been  fully  shown,  that  it  is  in- 
effectual both  for  the  prevention  of  crime,  and  the  reclamation  of  the 
vicious,  besides  being  the  most  barbarous  of  all  the  inflictions,  which 
can  be  imposed  upon  man,  when  rendered  solitary,  inactive,  silent, 
and  interminable.  It  is  being  entombed  alive, — a  living  death, — a 
horrible  realization  of  the  dreadful  dream  of  Clarence. 

The  first  great  movement,  for  effecting  a  radical  change  in  criminal 
law,  was  made  in  this  country,  by  that  philanthropic  and  most  exem- 
plary association,  which  claims  the  illustrious  Penn  as  its  great  apostle 
in  the  western  hemisphere.  This  was  the  substitution  of  penitentiary 
industry,  for  the  barbarities  of  the  scourge,  the  corrupting  idleness  of 
the  jail,  and  the  awful  vengeance  of  death.  Humanity  hailed  the  de- 
velopment of  this  benignant  and  imposing  theory,  with  enthusiasm  ; 
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and,  ander  the  sanctions  of  that  holy  religion,  whose  characteristic 
teachings  are  repentance  and  mercy,  the  commendable  experiment 
was  prosecuted  with  a  zeal,  commensurate  with  the  momentous  ob- 
jects, which  it  was  so  desirable  to  accomplish.  It  was  expected  that 
crime  would  be  prevented,  from  an  apprehension  of  the  inevitable  con- 
sequences of  detection, — and  offenders  reformed,  by  the  influence  of  a 
discipline,  which,  was  to  unite  moral  instruction  with  profitable  labor  ; 
and  thus,  after  a  lapse  of  years,  the  delinquent  would  be  restored  to 
liberty,, and  thefull  enjoyment  of  all  his  civil  rights,  entirely  divested 
of  the  least  propensity  to  vice,  and  enabled,  by  an  acquired  trade,  and 
habits  of  industry,  to  earn  an  honest  subsistence. 

In  many  of  the  states  vast  expenditures  have  been  made,,  under  the 
direction  of  the  most  enlightened  and  sanguine  advocates  of  this  pen- 
itentiary system,  to  verify  its  practicability;  but,  unfortunately,  so 
complete  has  been  the  failure,  that  all  hopes  of  satisfactory  results 
must  be  abandoned.  Instead  of  that  beneficial  change  in  the  habits 
of  the  malefactors,  which  was  so  confidently  promised,  those  vast 
structures,,  which  have  been  erected  for  their  improvement,  are  but  so 
many  seminaries  of  vice,  from  whence  are  daily  coming  forth,  the 
more  accomplished,  hardened,  and  reckless  depredator,  instead  of  the 
compunctious  and  reclaimed  citizen.  This  is  so  notorious,  that,  how- 
ever unexpected  and  unwelcome  the  fact,  it  must  be  accredited,  and 
the  scheme  abandoned,  as  utterly  inefiicient,  for  the  purposes  intended 
to  be  accompKshed. 

'  Banishment,  then,  is  the  only  mode  of  disposing  of  malefactors ; 
but  the  manner  of  this  banishment  should  be  so  attempered  by 
mercy,  as  to  partake  of  the  character  of  an  adventurous  enterprise, — of 
a  voluntary  expatriation,  with  the  cheering  hope,  that,  in  other  climes, 
and  under  more  auspicious  prospects,  a  new  and  brighter  career  can 
be  commenced  ; — where  the  means  of  obtaining  a  comfortable  subsist- 
ence will  give  a  renovated  energy  to  the  mind,  and,,  at  the  same  time, 
preclude  ev^ry  inducement  to  error  ; — where  an  honorable  ambition 
will  gladden  the  heart,  and  elevate  the  soul,  from  the  encouraging  re- 
flection,'that  they  are  the  pioneers  of  a  prosperous  colony,  and  will 
thus  be  enabled  io  make  an  atonement  for  their  various  transgressions, 
ID  laying  the  foundations  of  a  new  republic, — in  establishing  a  nation, 
which  may  ultimately  become  as  illustrious  for  its  enterprise,  intelli- 
gence, happiness^  freedom,  and  glory,  as  that  from  whence  they  emi- 
grated. 

It  is  the  hope  of  reward,  rather  than  the  foar  of  punishment,  which 
induces  man  to  put  forth  his  moral  atid  physical  energies.  From  the 
morn  of  prattling  childhood,  to  the  twilight  of  old  age,  from  the  private 
soldier  to  the  commander  of  armies,  from  the  humblest  individual  to 
the  most  exaUed,  the  plaudits^  the  honors,  the  distinctions,  the  rewards 
for  virtuous  deeds  and  glorious  achievements,  are  the  chief,  if  not  the 
only  incentives,  by  which  he  is  actuated.  This  lolty,  this  aspiring, 
this  predominant  and  universal  sentiment,  is  so  deeply  implanted  in 
the  mind,  and  so  animates  the  heart,  that  the  most  renowned  sages. 
Jurists,  and  heroes^  have  appealed  to'  it,  as  the  grand  principle,  on 
which  all  human  conduct  was  to  be  regulated.  It  is  the  anticipated 
beatitudes  of  heaven,  rather  than  the  terrors  of  divine  wrath, — the 
grateful  aroma  of  public  approbation,  rather  than  the  withering  breath 

VOL.  VII.  17 
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of  scorn  and  reproach, — the  reguerdon  of  valorous  deeds,  rather  thsn 
the  humiliations  of  delinquency, — and  the  distinction  of  place,  rather 
th&n  the  apprehension  of  ignominious  degradation,  which  rouse  the 
noblest  faculties  of  the  soul,  give  confidence  to  purpose,  vigor  to  actioOy 
and  develop  the  most  resplendent  attributes  of  genius,  talent,  and  in- 
telligence. It  is  such  inspiring  conceptions,  which  prompt  the  mighti* 
est  efforts  of  man,  and  elevate  him  to  the  highest  attainable  summit  of 
moral  grandeur. 

In  adopting  means  for  the  diminution  of  offences^  this  view  of  the 
character  of  man,  in  all  the  stages  of  his  existence,  from  the  cradle  to 
the  tomb,  should  not  be  neglected  ;  it  should  be  the  governing  theory, 
in  the  organization  and  management  of  our  schools,  and  in  forming 
codes  of  correctional  laws.  The  radical  error  of  nearly  all  writers  on 
jurisprudence,  has  originated  from  pursuing  an  opposite  course ;  they 
sought  to  prevent  crime  by  the  dread  of  punishment,  and  considered  it 
indispensable,  that  conviction  should  be  followed  by  the  roost  terrible 
inflictions.  If  they  had  studied  human  nature,  rather  than  prece- 
dents, and  been  more  governed  by  the  instructions  of  history,  than  the 
influence  of  custom,  they  would  have  been  convinced,  that  a  fear  of 
the  fatal  consequences  has  never  restrained  the  vipious ;  that  offences 
were  as  frequent,  under  the  most  criiel  and  sanguinary  laws  of  the 
feudal  age,  as  since  the  establishment  of  less  barbarous  codes.  Were 
heretical  opinions  obliterated,  by  those  ferocious  judgeme'nts,  which 
have  rendered  the  ecclesiastical  courts  of  Europe  forever  infamous  f 
Was  religion  rendered  venerable,  by  such  horrible  decrees,  as  that, 
which  condemned  the  youthful  De  la  Borne  to  have  his  tongue  cut 
out,  his  right  hand  amputated,  and  his  body  consumed  by  a  slow  fire, 
for  having,  in  a  boyish  frolic,  ridiculed  the  priests  in  a  song?  Was 
the  monarch  of  France  rendered  more  secure  on  his  throne,  after 
Damien  was  sacrificed,  for  an  assault  on  Louis  XV.  by  having  his 
flesh  torn  from  his  bones,  with  red-hot  pincers,  molten  lead  poured 
into  his  wounds,  and  then  his  limbs  dragged  asunder  by  wild  horses  ? 
Were  thefls,  robberies,  and  murders  less  common,  when  evidence  was 
extorted  from  the  accused  by  torture,  and  the  galleys,  perpetual  impris- 
onment, and  the  gibbet,  were  the  general  chastisements  ?  Have  the 
morals  of  the  people  been  the  most  exemplary  where  the  punishments 
were  the  most  various  and  horrible?  So  far  from  this  being  true,  the 
vindictive  character  of  national  laws  is  conclusive  testimony  of  gen- 
eral  licentiousness,  and  of  the  limited  progress  of  civilization,  and  of  a 
decadence  from  a  more  exalted  state  of  refinement.  In  proportion  as 
intelligence  and  freedom  have  advanced  in  the  western  nations,  the 
laws  have  been  ameliorated, — while  in  the  east,  as  the  human  mind  has 
ristrograded,  crime  has  become  more  prevalent,  and  legislation  more 
barbarous.  The  aged  culprit  is  inhumanly  impaled  for  offences,  which 
might  have  been  prevented,  by  youthful  instruction,  and  the  savage 
monarch  rules  in  the  terror  of  ignorant  and  degraded  slaves,  rather 
than  in  the  respect  and  affections  of  an  enlightened  and  prosperous 
people. 

Let  an  effort  then'  be  made  to  place  our  jurisprudence  on  a  level 
with  that  advanced  condition  of  society,  which  chiiracterizes  the  age 
in  which  we  live.  Let  a  system  of  criminal  law  be  presented,  in 
which  the  beneficent  influence  of  instruction  and  mercy,  shall  be  sab- 
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fltitated  for  the  pretended  correctiooal  effects  of  exemplary  chastise- 
ments, the  awful  atonements  of  outraged  justice,  and  the  agonies  in- 
flicted by  a  spirit  of  revenge. 

It  may  be  urged  by  those,  who  still  believe  in  the  restraining  influ- 
ence of  terror,  that  banishment  is  not  sufliciently  dreadful,  and  that 
transportation,  will  be  considered  rather  an  advantage,  than  a  punish- 
ment ;  but  has  it  not  been  clearly  proved,  by  centuries  of.  experiment, 
in  every  stage  of  civilization,  and  under  every  form  of  government, 
that  the  horror,  of  even  the  most  diabolical  penalties,  has  not  withheld 
the  hand  of  the  unprincipled  and  desperate ;  besides,  jmniskmeni  is  not 
the  object  proposed,  but  the  deliverance  of  the  country  from  the  pre»>. 
ence  of  the  malefactor,  and  that,  too,  in  a  manner  which  shall  occa- 
sion him  the  least  sufiering ;  and  as  it  has  been  contended,  that  the 
inducement  to  crime,  is  only  to  be  prevented,  by  youthful  education, — 
by  the  universal  diffusion  of  intelligence,  the  zealous  inculcation  of 
the  principles  of  morality  and  religion,  and  a  strict  observance  of  the 
rules  of  temperance  among  all  classes  of  children ;  and  it  having  been 
assumed  as  one  of  the  reasons  for  adopting  the  proposed  system,  that 
the  vicious  are  tb  be  considered  as  irreclaimable,  by  penitentiary  di»- 
cipline,  therefore  all  that  remains  to  be  done,  in  relation  to  culprits,  is 
their  exclusion  from  society ;  and  how  can  that  be  accomplished  in 
any  way  so  effectual  and  merciful,  as  by  deportation.  Then,  if 
any  reformation  can  be  induced,  it  must  be  in  such  a  place  of  exile  as 
has  been  contemplated.  There  every  cause  of  vice  will  be  precluded, 
for  there  will  be  no  community  to  prey  upon,  or  to  hold  them  in  con- 
tempt,— which  is  of  infinite  importance,  to  vender  compunction  salutary. 
Now,  with  what  dreary  prospects  does  the  discharged  convict  go  forth 
into  the  world.  Disgraced  in  the  estimation  of  those  who  once  held 
him  in  endearing  estimation  ;  without  friends,  or  the  means  of  exists 
ence ;. feared,  shunned,  and  despised  by  all,  who  look  upon  him — 
desperate  and  withoiit  hope,  he  has  no  alternative,  but.  again  to  asso- 
ciate with  the  most  abandoned  and  depraved,  and  replunge  into  those 
scenes  of  profligacy,  which  inevitably  result  in  his  irretrievable  ruin  ; 
while,  among  the  transported,  a  perfect  equality  will  exist ;  there  will 
be  none  to  censure,  where  all  are  conscious  of  being  obnoxious  to  re- 
buke ;  and  each  having  ample  means  of  employment  and  support,  a 
bright  and  encouraging  prospect  will  beam  upon  them ;  emulation 
will  be  a\vakened,  virtuous  intentions  will  once  more  assume  their 
chastening  influence,  religion  will  breathe  the  soothing  consolations  of 
repentance  and  forgiveness,  and  declining  age  will  be  gilded  with  the 
radiance  of  that  eternal  salvation,  which  is  the  promised  reward  of 
contrite  hearts. 

To  carry  the  system  of  ^banishment  into  effect,  the  co-operation  of 
the  national  government  is  requisite,  as  a  general  receptacle  for  the 
convicts  of  all  the  states  must  be  provided  ;  and  this  could  be  done  by 
the  purchase  of  a  fertile  island,  situated  within  the  mild  latitudes  of  the 
Pacific  ocean,  which  should  be  laid  out  into  counties,  towns,  and  farm 
sections,  and  placed  under  the  superintendence  of  an  ofiicer,  vested 
with  the  powers  of  a  civil  and  military  governor,  and  who  should  be 
guided  in  his  duties  by  a  code  of  laws  best  calculated  to  insure  sub- 
ordination, to  encourage  industry,  and  to  improve  the  morals  and  com- 
fort of  the  convicts.     Each  convict  to  be  furnished  with  a  tract  of  land 
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for  a  farm,  if  agriculture  is  his  occupation,  or  a  lot  in  the  capital  sea- 
port, if  intending  to  follow  some  mechanical  or  other  trade ;  to  be 
aided  in  the  erection  of  a  temporary  dwelling,  supplied  with  provisions 
for  one  year  at  leadt,  and  with  seeds  and  tools  sufficient  for  commenc* 
ing  his  lahors.  Cattle,  horses,  sheep,  swine,  and  poultry,  to  be  grad- 
ually introduced  and  distributed  ;  places  for  public  worship  and  schools 
founded;  a  local  legislature  to  be  formed,  by  th^.  convicts,  for  the 
enactment  of  municipal  regulations,  so  far  as  may  be  found  expedient, 
and  the  whole  to  be  managed  like  a  national  colony,  where  all  are  to 
be  encouraged  to  participate,  in  the  duties  and  advantages  of  citizens 
of  a  rising  empire,  and  no  farther  restrained  in  their  liberties,  than  is 
indispensable,  for  the  peace,  security,  and  prosperity  of  the  establish- 
ment. 

The  chief  town  should  be  located,  where  the  best  harbor  is  to  be 
found,  and  there  a  military  post  must  be  maintained,  and  the  requisite 
public  buildings  erected. 

The  necessary  expenditures,  may  be  either  made  out  of  the  national 
treasury,  or  from  the  contributions  of  the  several  states,  in  proportion 
to  their  representation  in  Congress. 

As  it  is  very  important  that  conviction  should  follow  detection,  and 
deportation  conviction,  as  speedily  as  possible,  ships  may  be  provided  by 
the  General  Government,  to  sail  from  two,  three,  or  more  of  the  prin- 
cipal ports  of  the  Union,  every  two  or  three  months,  or  oftener  if  found 
expedient,  in  which  the  convicts  of  the  states,  nearest  the  several  ports 
of  departure,  may  be  shipped. 


THE    ANTLERS,* 


It  yms  one  broad  and  ^een  domain. 

Which  white  man*s  foot  had  never  trod; 
No  pilgrim's  blood  had  flowed  to  stain 

The  verdure  of  the  wind-kissed  so4. 
The  giant  oaks  their  branches  swung, 

To  winds  that  swept  through  forest-aisles ; 
The  Indian  hirked  the  trees  among, 

Or  crept  alons  the' rock-defiles; 
And  narrow  paths  wound  through  the  wood, 
Where  here  and  there  a  wigwam  stood. 
The  black  duck,  on  his  glossy  wing, 

Sailed  the  calm,  blue  water  over, 
And  o'er  the  marsh,  in  airy  rinff, 

Wheeled,  at  morn  and  eve,  the  plover. 
Along  the  green  and  lovely  lawn 

Bounded  forth,  most  playfully, 
To  river's  brink,  the  agile  fawn. 

To  bathe  her  graceful  limbs,  as  free 
As  if  she  feared  no  arrow  true 
Would  harm  her  in  those  waters  blue. 
The  partridge,  from  her  covert  green. 

Led  forth  lier  gay  and  chirping  brood, 


*  In  a  beantlAil  yillage,  about  forty  miles  from  Boston,  is  a  pair  of  antlers,  fastened  to  a  post, 
once  a  floarisbinc  tree,  at  the  intersection  of  two  roads.  Tlicy  were  placed  ttiere,  many  years  ago, 
bv  an  Indian  Chief,  one  of  ibe  last  of  his  tribe,  who  had  pursued  the  <deor  from  sunset  till  soniiw 
the  next  morning,  and  finally  shot  her  a  few  vards  distant  from  the  tree  on  the  bank  of  the  rirer. 
Tradition  also  says,  that  his  bones  were  laid  beneath  the  tree  opon  which  he  ftwcened  her  aotlen. 
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And  there  the  rabbit  shy  was  teen 

,  Upon  her  form ;  the  solitude 
Of  verdant  plain  and  woodland  hill 

"Was  yet  unbroken  by  the  tread  • 
Of  hosy  man ;  as  silent,  still, 

As  some  lone  city  of  the  dead — 
Save  when  the  eagle,  from  his  warm 

And  beetling  eyrie  from  on  high,     . 
Bade  proud  defiance  to  the  storm, 

Ana  screamed  \i\%  notes  in  loud  reply ; 
Or  when  the  Indian  war*song,  heard ^ 
Aroused,  from  his  high  perch,  the  bird. 
Or  wild-beast,  from  his  noon-day  lair. 
To  cower  in  fright  and  terror  there. 
Toung  Morning's  lids  are  opening  now, 
.  Upon  that  lawn,  with  dewdrops  Wet, 
And  all  the  mountain's  rocky  brow 

Sparkles,  as  if  with  jewels  set. 
The  sunlight  streams  along  the  sk^. 

And  fragrant  dell  and  dancing  river ; 
On  dewy  lawn  and  oak-tree  hi^ 

Its  golden  light  is  seen  to  quiver, 
O'er  every  shrub  the  radiance  stealing ; 

And  a9the  leaves  upon  the  trees 
In  the  first  breath  of  morning  stir, 

The  landscape  far  beyond  revealing, 
The  scene  is  like  some  paradise, 

Than  earthly  garden  lovelier. 

Lo  !  panting  by  that  silver  stream, 

The  antlered  fawn  is  standing  now ; 
All  night — since  his  last  setting  beam 

The  sun  threw  on  that  mountain's  brow, 
And  eve's  dim  shadows  came — no  green 

Retreat  had  she  to  cool  her  breast ; 
The  Indian  on  her  track  hath  been. 

Giving  no  peaceful  evening  rest. 
She  pants — those  nimble  limbs,  whose  spring 
Was  rapid  as  the  liffhtningr's  wing, 
No  more  will  bound  o'er  hill  and  dale, 
When  hunter's  cry  is  on  the  gale. 
Full  many  a  mile,  o'er  wood  and  plain, 
As  Mom  Night's  veil  doth  l^fl  again. 
The  foot-prints  on  the  dewy  grass 
Are  seen,  where  that  fleet  fawn  did  pass ; 
And  at  the  moonlit  brook  and  rill, 
The  hunter,  close  upon  her  still,  • 

Is  her  light  track,  ere  she  did  spring. 
Then  hear  far  back  their  waters  sing. 
As  she  bounds  on  through  grassy  dell, 
Whose  sweet  retreats  she  knows  so  well. 
She  stops  not,  for  the  Indian's  tread 
Nearer  is  heard,  and  now  hath  sped 
His  bolt  from  out  the  leafy  trees, 
While  she,  far  off,  snuflb  in  the  breeze  \ 
O'er  hill  and  plain,  with  rapid  pace 
Bounding,  has  found  no  resting-place 
Till  now,  as  drinking  the  cool  wave,^ 
She  feara  the  current's  might  to  brave. 
And  what  but  weariness  could  keep 

Her  limbs  chained  on  that  fatal  place — 
From  trusting  to  the  rnshingr  deep 

Her  form  of  loveliness  and  grace  ? 
She  dreads  into  its  whirling 'flood 

To  plunge  once  more,  to  reach  the  plain, 
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Lest  the  winded  arrow  with  her  blood 

The  silverneaping  tide  should  stain. 
Why  turns  her  eje  to  woodland  glen  ? 
Why  start  at  rustling  leaves,  as  when 
The  wild  beast  rushes  from  his  lair, 
To  spring  upon  his  victim  there  ? 
Hears  she  the  Indian  on  his  path, 

Creeping  along  with  stealthy  tread,   . 
The  well-known  sound,  that  warning  hath, 

And  draws  the  arrow  to  its  head  ? 

One  plunge 

That- arrow  cuts  the  air, 
And  quivers  in  its  victim  there, 
Drinking  the  life-blood  from  her  breast; 
And  ere  the  hunter's  foot  hath  pressed 
The  river's  bank,  that  fawn  has  died, 
Mingling  her  warm  blood  with  the  tide. 

But  many  years  have  fled  since  then, 
And  white  men's  feet  have  trod  that  glen. 
Many  an  autumn,  on  that  plain. 
The  harvest  ripe  of  golden  graiii 

Has  been  garnered,  and  that  stream,  * 

From  dawn  till  day*s  last  golden  beam, 
,Has  borne  upon  its  silver  tide  > 
Many  a  noble  ship  in  pride,  v 

Where  red  men,  m  their  light  canoe, 
Shot  swiftly  o'er  those  waters  blue. 
Now  not  a  relic  of  that  race 
Is  seen  upon  that  lovely  place. 
Save  when  the  plouehman,  with  his  spade 
Turns  up  a  bone,  where  they  were  laid. 
Beneath  yon  tree  is  mouldering  now 
His  noble  frame  who  drew  that  bow ; 
Above  his  grave,  on  that  sweet  lawn. 
Hang  the  broad  antlers  of  the  fiiwn. 
But  not  a  deer  upon  the  grreen 
And  blooming  forest-fields  is  seen ; 
They  ^re  gone  ; — the  hunter  and  his  game 
From  woodland  path^their  fate  the  same.  J.  H.  W. 


MAGNANIMITY. 


All  the  most  important  traits  of  an  interesting  character  may  be 
reduced  to  one  or  the  other  of  two  classes, — the  admirable  or  the 
loyely,  the  great  or  the  good,  in  the  peculiar  application  of  those 
terms.  These  different  virtues,  indeed,  are  not  distinguished  by  any 
clear  line  of  discrimination.  Tbey  not  only  border  on  each  other  ; 
but,  like  the  colors  of  the  rainbow,  are  more  or  less  intermingled,  so 
as  to  render  it  difficult  to  say  where  the  one  begins,  or  the  other  ends. 
Nothing  in  human  character  is  truly  great,  which  is  not  good ;  nor  is 
there  any  thing  amiable,  which  may  not  be  carried  to  such  an  extent, 
as  to  become  in  a  sense  great  afid  sublime. 

Magnanimity  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  moral  attribute, — -as  more  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  affections,  than  with  the  understanding. 
It  is  not,  perhaps,  so  properly  one  virtue,  as  an  habitual  disposition 
for  the  exercise  of  several  kindred  virtues,  as  circumstances  may 
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require.  It  is  sach  an  elevation  or  enlargement  of  qouI,  as  renders  it 
capable  of  every  thing  noble  in  seniiment,  emotion,  oi:  exertion,  and 
takes  a  variety  of  names,  according  to  the  various  objects  and  occa- 
sions; such  as  courage,  fortitude,  independence,  self-command,  and 
generosity. 

There  is  a  courage,  that  implies  no  magnanimity,  that  implies, 
indeed,  no  mind  at  all.  It  is  no  manly  virtue,  to  rush  blindly  on 
death,  or  to  sacrifice  things  of  inestimable  worth  to  those  which  are ' 
of  little  or  no  value.  Impetuosity  is  seldom  connected  with  true  great- 
ness of  mind.  The  true  hero  understands  perfectly  what  he  is  about. 
He  knows  the  danger  he  has  to  meet ;  he  has  compared  that  danger 
with  the  value  of  the  object  in  view,  and  he  has  deliberately  resolved 
to  incur  the  danger  for  the  attainment  of  the  object. 

Ail  animals  are,  in  their  very  nature,  more  or  less  subject  to  the 
influence  of  fear.  They  not  only  fear  those  things,  which,  in  their 
own  experience,  they  have  found  to  be  hurtful,  but  they  seem  to  have 
many  instinctive  apprehensions  of  unknown  evils.  Almost  every 
species  of  animal,  and,  among  others,  the  infant  man,  discovers  symp- 
toms of  terror,  almost  as  soon  as  he  is  born. '  In  some  of  the  brute 
creation,  this  native  timidity  is  soon  removed,  by  an  early  conscious- 
ness of  superior  powers,  or  means  of  defence.  In  some  others,  it 
gradually  gives v  place  to  the  resentful  passions,  or  to  the  influence  of 
combative  habits,  while  in  the  weak  and  defenceless,  it  continues 
through  life,  and  is  rather  increased  than  diminished,  by  familiarity 
with  danger. 

In  our  own  species,  in  adult  men  and  women,  may  be  found  many 
instances  of  mere  animal  timidity  or  courage,  essentially  the  same 
with  ihose  which  are  observed  with  other  creatures  around  us ;  fears, 
which  a  little  exercise  of  mind  would  dissipate  or  surmount,-^or  gratu- 
itous exposures,  which  ^re  equally  unreasonable.  To  a  groundless 
timidity,  we  give,  by  common  consent,  the  name  of  pusillanimity,  or 
littleness  of  mind,  and  perhaps  the  same  term  might,  with  equal  pro- 
priety, be  applied  to  groundless  courage, — ^to  that  bravery  which  is 
regardless  of  probable  consequences.  As  already  remarked,  the 
courage  becoming  a  human  being,  is  a  mental  quality.  It  is  not  the 
oflbpring  of  brutal  force.  It  is  not  inspired  by  furious  passion.  It  is 
open-eyed,  circumspect,  cool,  and  calculating.  It  explores  the  path 
it  is  about  to  tread,  and  hence  it  proceeds,*  with  firm  and  intrepid 
steps.  It  is  intimately  allied  with  another  virtue,  of  which  we  must 
now  speak,  and  without  which  the  courage  of  the  hero  would  degen- 
erate into  rashness,  or  sink  into  despondence. 

Fortitude  is  the  virtue  most  inseparably  connected  yv.xih  genuine 
coarage,  and  perhaps  equally  entitled  to  the  character  of  magnanimity. 
As  courage  inclines  us  to  meet  those  approaching  evils,  which  might 
for  a  time  be  avoided,  fortitude  enables  us  to  endure  those,  which,  for 
the  present,  can  neither  be  avoided  nor  resisted,  and  this  may  require 
a  force  of  mind  far  superior  to  that  which  is  exerted  in  some  of  the 
most  brilliant  achievements  of  courage. 

If  we  instinctively  retreat  from  approaching  dangers,  it  is  equally 
natural  for  us  to  shrink  from  the  immediate  grasp  of  pain,  which,  to 
mere  aaimal  feeling,  becomes  every  moment  more  intolerable.  There 
18,  however,  a  state  of  mind,  which  is  superior  to  bodily  8ufiering>— 
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which  endures  with  composure  those  things  which  would  be  torture  to 
others.  In  this  state,  the  immortal  nature  within  learns  from  experi- 
ment the  extent  of  its  own  powers.  It  feels  a  kind  of  pride  in  its 
capacity  for  endurance ;  and  from  that  pride  it  may,  perhaps,  be  said 
to  derive  new  strength.  To  sustain  itself  in  this  posture,  ,howeTer,  it 
must  have  that  hope,  which  is  inseparable  from  the  human  mind,  so 
long  as  it  continues  what  it  was  intended  to  be.  If  the  present  be 
painful,  it  flees  from  the  present,  and  dwells  in  the  future ;  and,  in  the 
fulness  of  pleasurable  anticipations,  becomes,  in  some  measure,  insen- 
sible to  immediate  pain.  Thus  hours,  and  days,  and  years  of  dark* 
nesa  and  distress,  are  cheered  by  the  prospect  of  a  happy  result 
Courage  is  held  in  salutary  check,  means  of  relief  are  provided  and 
arranged  in  proper  order,  and  opportunities  for  effectual  efforts  are 
waited  for  with  an  eye  that  is  equally  watchful  and  patient.  Such 
fortitude  >  has  often  triumphed  oyer  dangers  and  sufferings,  which  pre- 
mature resistance  would  have  multiplied  and  strengthened^ 

Another  form  in  which  magnanimity  presents  itself  to  our  contem- 
plation, is  that  of  independence,  or  the  personal  prerogative,  which 
belongs  to  every  human  being;  the  right  of  thinking  and  actings 
within  a  certain  sphere,  for  himself.  This  sphere  is,  in  most  cases^ 
circumscribed  by  very  narrow  limits ;  but,  within  these  Emits,  every 
one  may  consider  himself  an  absolute  sovereign,  equal  to  the  greatest 
potentate  on  earth,  and  there  is  something  noble  in  maintaining  this 
exclusive  right.  ^ 

Though  one  man  may  be  intimately  acquainted  with  many  things, 
of  which  another  has  no  conception,  and  though  one  may  be  clothed 
with  an  authority,  or  be  called  to  act  in  a  sphere,  from  which  his 
neighbor  is  wholly  excluded,  thqre  are  things,  in  which  the  illiterate 
and  the  learned,  the  weak  and  the  mighty,  stand  on  the  same  ground ; 
in  which  the  peasant  has  the  same  assurance  with  the  philosopher, 
and  is  called  to  duties  and  privileges  equally  honorable  with  those  of 
the  monarch.  There  is,  indeed,  no  magnanimity  in  arrogance,  in 
aspiring  above  our  proper  station,  in  assuming  that  which  belongs  to 
another  ;  but  there  is  something  great  in  the  clear  discernment  and 
steady  pursuit  of  that  course^  which  has  been  marked  out  for  us*  by 
the  finger  of  Him,  in  whose  presence  all  mankind  are  equal.  This 
independent  spirit  is,  indeed,  liable  to  be  confounded  with  obstinacy, 
as  well  as  with  arrogance  or  self-sufficiency  :  it  is,  however,  essen- 
tially different  from  all.  It  is,  in  its  very  nature,  dignified  and  enno- 
bling. It  is  neither  contemptuous  nor  vain.  It  is  respectful,  but  not 
fawning.  Though  not  regardless  of  the  approbation  or  applause  of 
others,  it. is  chiefly  concerned  to  secure  that  self*4pprobfttion,  which  is 
a  loflier  and  a  firmer  ground  of  satisfaction,  than  the  good  opinion  of 
the  world.  In  proportion  as  real  liberty  prevails,  this  magfianimous 
spirit  will  become  the  ornament,  the  glory,  or  t be  happiness  of  men  in 
every  rank  and  condition. 

Again,  the  magnanimity  we  are  considering,  is  apparent  in  that 
self-command,  which  is  the  duty  and  the  privilege  of  every  human 
being ;  that  control,  which  reason  was  intended  to  exercise  over  all 
the  aninial  prq>ensities.  The  birds  and  beasts  are  governed  by  their 
appetites  and  passions.  The  same  is  generally  true  of  infants  and 
young  children^  and  the  history  of  the  world  proves  that  multitildes  of 
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those,  who  have  attained  to  the  age  and  stature  of  men,  are,  in  this 
respect,  little  better  than  children  or  brutes.  From  defect  of  educa- 
tioUy  or  want  of  personal  attention,  their  reason  is  feeble  and  irreso- 
lute,— unable  or  indisposed  to  curb  the  angry  passions,  or  the  most 
inordinate  desires.  The  prerogatives  of  human  nature  are  lost ;  the 
firm  ground  on  which  it  stood^  crumbled  into  dust;  the  walls  of 
defence  broken  down,  and  all  that  remains  of  the  soul,  exposed  to  the 
roost  contemptible^  as  well  as  the  most  tremendous  foes..  IIow  differ- 
ent the  character  and  condition  of  those,  who  are  more  ambitious  to 
govern  the  empire  of  their  own  breasts,  than  to  exercise  any  authority 
over  their  fellow-men  ! — whose  hearts  respond  to  the  words  of  Solo- 
mon, '^  He  that  is  slow  unto  wrath  is  better  than  the  mighty,  and  ho 
that  ruleth  his  spirit,  than  he  that  taketh  a  city  !"  This  greatness  of 
mind  does  not,  indeed,  annihilate  the  animal  desires,  but,  in  the  name 
of  Qod  himself,  it  says  to  them,  ^*  Hitherto  shall  ye  come,  but  no 
farther/'  It  does  not  extinguish  the  natural  fire  of  passion.  It  is  not 
insensible  to  injuries  or  affronts.  It  does  not  require  the  ocean  of  life 
to  be  in  perpetual  stagnation ;  but,  when  the  winds  become  too  bois- 
terous, it  checks  their  impetuosity,  and  they  subside  into  the  gentle 
breezes,  by  which  the  great  purposes  of  life  are  best  promoted.  There 
is  incomparably  more  dignity  in  sparing  a  fallen  foe,  and  sometimes 
in  pitying  or  disregarding  one,  who  is  still  in  arms,  than  there  is  in 
executing  that  dire  revenge  in  which  many  other  animals  may  rival 
roan. 

For  the  present,  we  shall  consider  only  one  other  form,  in  which 
magnanimity  commands  our  admiration,  and  that  is,  generosity,  or 
benevolence,  acting  on  a  large  or  extensive  scale.  All  ordinary  kind- 
ness, or  benignity,  partakes  more  of  moral  beauty  than  sublimity. 
Every  smile  of  good-nature,  every  accent  of  love  or  compassion,  is 
amiable  and  winning ;  but,  as  it  costs  little,  it  has  no  absorbing  inter- 
est There  is,  however,  a  generosity,  so  energetic  and  expansive,  as 
to  be  justly  considered  peculiar  to  great  minds  ;  a  generosity,  which 
disregards  personal  ease  and  personal  safety ;  and,  still  more,  the 
common  calculations  of  self-interest,  and  is  ready  to  make  the  most 
essential  sacrifices  for  the  good  of  others.  This  implies  mind, — 
energy  and  enlargement  of  mind.  It  flows  from  the  cultivation  of 
that  divine  principle  within,  which  constitutes  the  resemblance  of 
roan  to  Him,  who  is  perfectly  good,  and,  in  that  goodness,  perfectly 
happy.  Men  of  little  minds  seek  for  happiness  in  the  gratification  of 
appetite  or  personal  vanity.  The  generous  man  has  learned  from 
experience,  that  the  pleasures  of  doing,  or  even  wishing  good,  are 
incomparably  superior  to  those,  which  are  derived  from  selfish  exer- 
tions ;  richer,  pufer,  more  lasting,  and,  in  every  view,  more  worthy  of 
the  heaven-born  spirit.  Such  a  mind  dwells  in  a  region  too  high  for 
the  vapors  of  envy  or  the  clouds  of  discontent  to  reach.  It  expatiates 
in  light,  and,  in  its  ethereal  nature,  seems  destined  to  rise  and  expand 
with  a  kind  of  divinity,  beyond  all  assignable  bounds. 

Some  have  contended,  that  the  magnanimous  virtues  are  the  pecu- 
liar glory  of  arms ;  or,  at  least,  that  war  is  a  school,  in  which  they  may 
be  cultivated  with  the  greatest  success.  That  military  men  have 
sometimes  been  examples  of  courage,  fortitude,  independence,  self- 
command,  and  generosity,  no  person  of  candor  will,  probably,  deny. 
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For  most  of  these  qualities,  however,  we  should  be  more  disposed  to 
look  among  the  sous  of  peace,  in  common  occupations  and  pursuits. 
Courage  may  find  exercises  enough  without  wielding  the  weapons  of 
death,  or  exposing  itself  on  the  field  of  blood.  The  ministers  of 
police,  while  enforcing  the  laws  of  the  state,  are  often  called  to  show 
what  manner  of  spirit  they  are  of,  while  they  are  required  to  meet 
danger,  without  that  stimulus  of  public  glory,  to  which  the  warrior 
frequently  owes  the  reputation  of  courage.  .  A  variety  of  occurrences 
in  private  life  invite,  if  they  do  not  absolutely  call  us  into  great  danger, 
and  afford  opportunities  for  heroic  adventures.  We  may  add,  that 
there  are  dangers  more  appalling  to  many,  than  those,  which  threaten 
our  limbs  or  our  lives ;  and  the  advocates  of  decency,  propriety,  truth, 
and  virtue,  may  always  find  sufficient  scope  for  the  exercise  of  mag- 
nanimity in  all  the  several  forms  in  which  we  have  considered  it 

It  was  remarked  above,  that  greatness  of  mind  is  to  be  regai^ded, 
chiefly,  as  a  moral  quality, — as  relating  more  immediately  to  the  affeC" 
tions  than  it  does  to  the  understanding.  There  is  a  connexion,  how- 
ever, between  the  heart  and  the  head, — between  the  moral  and  the 
intellectual  state  of  a  man.  In  one  of  our  old  books,  it  is  said,  "  A 
man  of  understanding  is  of  an  excellent  spirit."  While  there  is  some-; 
thing  noble  and  sublime  in  that  comprehensive  view,  which  penetrates 
a  subject  through  and  through  at  a  glance,  and  discovers  at  once  all 
its  important  relations,  there  is  a  kind  of  assurance  inspired,  that  such 
an  understanding  will  be  combined  with  correspondent  feelings, — with 
all  that  is  practically  noble  and  generous.  Still,  those  who  are  intel- 
lectually great,  are  not  always  distinguished  for  sublimity  in  morals. 
In  many  instances,  indeed,  we  have  occasion  to  lament  the  reverse  of 
this ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  many,  who  have  been  little  distin- 
guished by  their  native  powers  of  mind,  and  as  little,  perhaps,  by  the 
artificial  means  of  improvement,  have  shown  degrees  of  magnanimity 
superior  to  those  on  which  a  flattering  world  has  bestowed  the  name 
of  greatness. 

There  is  one  sentiment  of  which  all  human  minds  are  susceptible, 
and  which  tends  to  put  all  men  upon  a  level,  in  respect  to  the  quality 
we  are  considering ;  it  is  the  sentiment  of  piety,  or,  more  properly, 
perhaps,  the  principle  of  religious  faith ;  which  is  sublime  in  itself, 
while  it  inspires  the  soul  with  every  other  sublimity.  The  unlettered 
peasant,  as  well  as  the  profoundest  philosopher,  can  understand  and 
feel  what  is  meant  by  eternal  existence,  by  almighty  power,  unerring 
wisdom,  and  perfect  goodness ;  and,  while  he  believes  himself  under 
the  protection  of  One,  who  unites  in  his  character  all  these  unbounded 
perfections,  he  can  realize  emotions,  which  the  sublime  language  of 
inspiration  itself  can  hardly  express.  "  God  is  our  refuge  and  strength, 
therefore  will  we  not  fear,  though  the  earth  be  removed,  and  though 
the  mountains  be  carried  into  the  midst  of  the  sea."  ''  They  that 
trust  in  the  Lord  shall  be  as  Mount  Zion,  which  cannot  be  moved." 
"  Although  the  fig-tree  shall  not  blossom,  neither  shall  fruit  be  in  the 
vines ;  the  labor  of  the  olive  shall  fail,  and  the  fields  shall  yield  no 
meat ;  the  fiock  shall  be  cut  off  from  the  fold,  and  there  shall  be  no 
herd  in  the  stalls ;  yet  will  I  rejoice  in  the  Lord,  I  will  joy  in  the  God 
of  my  salvation."  W.  H. 
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THE   PASSION   FOR    LIFE.* 

BY  I.  M^LELLAir,  JUN. 

O  !  GiYX  me  back  my  youth  ! 

0  !  Give  me  back  life's  fi;olden  prime, 
Childhood,  and  boyhood  s  blisaful  time, 

Gay  sports  and  frolics  rade ; 
The  tumble  on  the  new-mown  hay, 

The  ramble  in  the  wood  ; 
The  lon^  bright  sammer  holiday. 
The  Christmas  Eve's  domestic  play ; 

The  saunter  in  the  fields. 
When  autumn  fruits  were  red  and  ripe. 
And  grapes  were  hanging  thick  and  sweet 

From  eYery  sunny  wall, 
And  in  the  orchards,  round  our  feet, 
The  yellow  pears  were  thickly  spread, 
And  pippins,  streaked  with  ^Id,  would  fall 

With  every  breeze  that  stirred  o'er  head, 
And  school-boy  baskets  soon  were  laden 
With  wild-nuts  from  the  branches  shaken. 

O !  Give  me  back  my  youth ! 

Nor  wealth  nor  wisdom  do  I  crave. 
Nor  honor,  praise,  or  fame  ; 

For  soon  the  deep  and  gaping  grave 
Must  close  above  this  frame ; 
But  rather  give  me  back  my  youth, 
Its  joy,  its  mnocence,  and  tiuth. 

O !  Give  me  back  my  youth ! 
Fill  these  dull  eyes  again  with  light; 
Let  these  white  hairs  be  shorn  away  ; 
And  let  the  golden  locks  of  yore 

Above  these  temples  play  ; ' 
And  let  this  old  and  furrowed  brow, 

Plouffhed  by  full  many  a  year, 
Take  the  bright  look  of  long  ago, 

So  white,  so  pure,  and  clear ; 
And  let  this  hollow  cheek  resume. 
Its  rosy  health,  its  glowing  bloom. 

Home  of  my  childhood !  happy  spot ! 

Behind  tne  dreary  waste  of  years, 
In  memory's  faithful  glass,  how  bright. 

How  fair,  your  humble  roof  appears  ! 

1  see,  I  see,  the  rustic  porch, 
And,  close  beside  the  door. 

The  old  Elm,  waving  still  as  green 

As  in  the  days  of  yore. 
1  see  the  wreathing  smoke  ascend, 

In  azure  columns  up  the  sky  ; 
I  see  the  twittering  swallows  still 

Around  in  giddy  circles  fly. 

But  no!  that  joyful  time  hath  gone — 

Hath  gone  forever  by  ! 
And  life,  and  earth,  are  fading  last 

Upon  my  glaring  eye ; 
And  soon  the  imprisoned  soul  shall  mount 
In  freedom,  to  its  last  account ! 


*"U  then  any  thing  on  earth  I  can  do  for  you,"  said  Taylor  to  Dr.  Walcott,  oa  he  lay  on  his 
death  bed.  The  poMion  for  life  dictated  the  answer.  "  Give  me  back  my  youth."  Tbeie  were 
his  last  words.    Jfartk-JbMncm  SUmmo, 
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OBSERVATIONS    ON    THE    STUDY    OF    MINERALOGY. 

In  passing  through  a  part  of  New-England,  a  short  time  since,  I 
was  surprised  and  gratified  to  see  the  increased  attention  that  is  now 
paid  to  the  study  of  Mineralogy.  A  few  years  since,  the  science  was 
never  heard  of  in  our  schools,  and  a  mineralogist  might  go  from  one 
end  of  the  country  to  the  other,  and  find  none  but  professional  men 
(and  perhaps  few  of  them)  to  sympathize  with  him  in  his  favorite  put- 
suit.  But  now,  I  rejoice  to  say  it,  the  value  of  the  soience  is  begin- 
ning to  be  appreciated,  and  men  are  paying  some  attention  to  the 
acquisition  of  that  knowledge  from  which  they  find  they  can  draw 
much  enjoyment ;  and  which  is  of  such  importance,  that  several  arts 
and  manufactures  owe  their  existence  to  it.  Whether  considered  in 
the  light  of  a  pleasant  recreation,  or  of  practical  utility,  there  are^ifuiy 
inducements  to  the  study  of  this  science.  To  show  these  inducements, 
and  refute  objections,  and,  perhaps,  by  these  means  to  lead  others  to 
turn  their  attention  to  the  study,  is  my  present  object. 

The  recent  experiments  made  in  many  of  our  schools,  and  in,  alas, 
too  few  of  our  colleges,  show  that  the  scholars  consider  the  study  and 
collection  of  minerals  one  of  their  most  agreeable  recreations ;  and  all 
lovers  of  the  science  will  say,  with  me,  that  the  pleasantest  part  of  their 
youth  has  been  spent  in  this  manner, — that  their  love  for  this  has,  in  part 
or  wholly,  deterred  them  from  the  more  useless  amusements  of  boyhood, 
— and  that,  through  all  their  after  life,  they  have  experienced  and  ac- 
knowledged the  benefit  of  their  early  taste.  No  objection  can  now  be 
made  to  lack  of  materials  for  pursuing  this  study.  Our  country,  favor- 
ed in  this  as  in  most  respects,  has  few  localities,  where  one  can  com- 
plain for  the  want  of  natural  materials ;  and  books  upon  the  subject 
(it  being  a  theme  upon  which  books  can  be  written,  and,  therefore, 
one  which  will  not  be  deficient  in  instructive  books  in  New-England) 
have  been  fast  multiplying ;  so  that,  whether  one  intends  to  skim 
lightly  over  the  surface  of  the  study,  and  make  it  merely  an  amuse- 
ment, or  to  dive  deeper,  and  bring  up  the  real  fruits  of  his  exertioBS, 
he  will  find  books  to  guide  him  so  far  as  he  wishes. 

It  is  a  recreation,  also,  suited  nearly  as  well  to  the  city  as  the 
country  ;  for  when  debarred  from  the  latter,  the  lover  finds  enjoyment 
in  examining  the  collections  of  minerals  and  suits  of  crystals  prepared 
for  his  use.  Boston  is  particularly  fortunate  in  this  respect,  having 
been  lately  enriched  by  an  excellent  cabinet  of  minerals,  and  a  most 
complete  suit  of  crystals,  made  of  paper,  which  are  now  in  the  room 
belonging  to  the  Society  of  Natural  History,  and  which  is  open  to 
every  one  on  Wednesday  of  every  week,  and  at  other  times  to  those 
particularly  wishing  it,  upon  application  to  one  of  the  gentlemen  to 
whom  they  are  entrusted.  This  liberality  is  very  pleasing,  and  is  very 
different  from  the  use  made  of  most  cabinets  ;  for  instance,  a  valuable 
one  belonging  to  one  of  our  public  universities,  which  the  students  are 
not  allowed  to  examine  at  all,  and  even  to  see  through  glass  cases  but 
a  few  times  during  the  lectures,  in  their  whole  colle^o  course. 

This  may  be  recommended  to  the  student  as  a  not  unprofitable  re- 
laxation, and,  at  the  same  time,  source  of  improvement.  After  hours 
of  hard  study,  he  would  become  refreshed,  in  .body  .and  mind,  b.y 
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*^  roaming  o'er  hill  and  dale/'  in  search  of  minerals ;  woald  be  acquir- 
ing useful  information  in  one  great  department  of  God's  works ;  and, 
if  at  all  seriously  inclined,  would  gain  much  moral  improvement ;  for, 
like  Jaques,  he  would  find  "  sermons  in  stones,  books  in  the  running 
brooks,  and  good  in  every  thing." 

Upon  the  professional  man  the  science  has  a  claim  ;  for  being,  of 
course,  from  his  situation  as  such,  naturally  supposed  a  person  of  con- 
siderable general  knowledge,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  he  should  possess 
at  least  some  small  information  of  this,  and  do  something  to  help  its 
diifusion.  Besides,  few  sciences  aid  more  in  that  opening  and  strength- 
ening of  intellectual  faculties,  which  contribute  most  to  the  formation 
of  the  true  philosopher.  The  man,  who  views  the  rock  only  as  so 
much  cubic  matter,  into  which,  unfortunately,  the  plough  cannot  pass, 
nor  the  seed  be  scattered,  or  he,  who  looks  upon  vast  natural  collect 
tion^lpnly  with  regret, 

" that  such  quarries  all  unhewn  should  fie," 

may  certainly  be  considered,  in  an  intellectual  view,  as  many  grades 
below  Am,  who  sees  in  them  the  mighty  works  of  a  Divine  power> 
capable,  like  all  those  of  the  same  Author,  of  affording  improvement, 
and  inspiring  devotional  and  generous  feeling. 

To  those,  especially,  whose  avocations  lead  them  away  from  the 
haunts  of  men  into  the  country,  that  great  repository  of  Nature's  works, 
the  science  calls  for  patronage.  Whatever  may  be  their  employment, 
they  must  meet  with  many  specimens,  which  they  now  pass  by  disre- 
garded, and  to  which,  if  possessed  of  little  more  knowledge,  they  would 
attach  a  high  value.  Our  farmers'  sons,  to  many  of  whom,  although 
surrounded,  perhaps,  by  valuable  and  curious  specimens,  it  is  a  source 
of  wonder  **  what  the  gentleman  wants  with  those  old  stones,'^  might 
^soon  be  taught  to  search  as  eagerly  and  successfully,  too,  for  those 
same  old  stones ;  and,  if  not  benefiting  others,  they  are  at  least  not 
wasting  their  leisure  hours  by  laying  up  a  constant  mean  of  enjoyment 
for  themselves. 

How  few  there  are  of  the  many,  who  leave  the  city  every  summer, 
'and  travel  from  state  to  state,  for  health  or  amusement,  and  thus  have 
the  best  opportunities  for  collecting  minerals,  care,  or,  perhaps,  ever 
think  of  4his  pleasant  employment.  Although  the  plea  of  ignorance 
may  now  excuse  them  from  this  pursuit,  there  is  no  reason  why  their 
children,  who,  perhaps,  may  have  the  same  advantages,  should  be  kept 
equally  ignorant  of  them.  If  the  study  does  not  accord  with  their 
tastes,  (and  that  will  rarely  happen,  if  any  pains  are  taken  to  teach 
them,)  I  would  have  them  pursue  it  no  farther  than  to  become  ac- 
^quainted  with  the  names,  appearance,  and  value  of  roost  minerals  that 
they  are  likely  to  meet  with. 

I  would  recommend  this  branch  of  knowledge  to  the  attention  of 
ladies ;  for,  as  their  sphere  of  instruction  is  constantly  enlarging,  there 
seems  to  be  no  reason  why  they  should  be  excluded  from  a  knowledge 
of  mineralogy.  Confined  as  they  now  are  to  sedentary  employments, 
they  are  fast  losing  the  strong  constitutions  and  robust  forms  of  their 
grandmothers,  and  that  deadly  disease,  consumption,  is  for  this  reason 
making  fearful  inroads,  where  before  it  was  hardly  known.  The  study 
of  Mineralogy,  or  of  the  kindred  study  of  Botany,  by  giving  an  object, 
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would  induce  many  to  take  that  exercise,  which  they  now  so  generally 
need.  Their  health  being  thus  preserved,  they  would  become  better 
enabled  to  acquire  and  retain  that  knowledge,  which  is  now  expected 
of  them ;  and,  instead  of  losing  time,  which  many  offer  as  an  objection 
to  such  pursuits,  they  are,  in  reality,  gaining  time.  No  one  can  ex- 
pect their  daughters  should  enjoy  perfect  health  in  the  life  they  now 
lead.  After  leaving  school,  we  see  them  spending  th6ir  time  at  home, 
perhaps  visiting  about,  perhaps  improving  themselves  quite  as  much  in 
doing  nothing,  or,  perhaps,  reading  or  studying,  or  in  any  way  rather 
than  in  that  most  important  way  of  spending  a  part  of  their  time — ^reg- 
ular exercise  out  of  doors.  Our  life  was  given  to  us  for  important 
purposes,  and  as  we  lose  that  by  the  death  of  the  body,  we  ought  to 
do  all  in  our  power  to  preserve  the  body  strong  and  healthy.  We 
know  that  exercise  is  indispensably  necessary  for  this,  and,  therefore, 
we  are  unpardonable  not  to  make  use  of  it  I  do  not  mean  to  S^  that 
young  ladies  should  take  equally  as  much  and  as  violent  exercise  as 
boys  ;  their  frames  are  not  fitted  for  violent  exertion ;  but  I  do  say, 
they  should  take  mild  exercise,  and  that  regularly;  and  the  best 
kind  that  is  now  known  is  walking ;  which  is  to  be  preferred  not  only 
as  such,  but  because,  in  the  time  we  spend  in  walking,  we  may  gain 
intellectual  and  moral  as  well  as  physical  improvement ;  for,  whether 
we  walk  by  the  sea  side,  in  the  green  woods,  or  over  rocky  hills,  we 
every  where  find,  either  in  the  shape  of  shells,  plants,  and  flowers,  or 
stones,  abundant  proofs  of  a  Divine  Being,  and  of  his  kindness  to  man, 
which,  as  such,  well  deserve  regard  from  those,  for  whose  use  or 
pleasure  they  were  designed. 

It  will  be  useless  for  me  to  say  much  of  the  practical  utility  of  the 
study  of  this  science,  and,  as  proofs  of  it,  to  give  an  endless  enumera- 
tion of  the  various  uses  to  which  minerals,  whether  as  metals,  marbles, 
clays,  &c.  &c.  in  all  their  varieties,  are  put.  It  will  be  sufficient  to 
give  an  extract  from  the  most  valuable  American  work  on  mineralogy, 
by  one  who  has  devoted  his  life  to  this  pursuit.  He  closes  his  first  in- 
troductory chapter  thus : — 

"  From  a  superficial  view  of  minerals  in  their  natural  depositories,  at  or  near 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  it  would  hardly  be  expected,  that  they  could  constitute 
the  object  of  a  distinct  branch  of  science.  Nothing  appears  further  removed  from 
the  influence  of  established  principles  and  re^ar  arrangement,  than  the  minenl 
kingdom,  when  observed  in  a  cursory  manner.  But  a  closer  inspection  and  more 
comprehensive  view  of  the  subject  will  convince  us,  that  this  portion  of  the  works 
of  nature  is  by  no  means  destitute  of  the  impress  of  the  Deity.  Indications  of 
the  same  wisdom,  power,  and  benevolence,  which  appear  ih  the  animal  and 
▼egetable  kingdoms,  are  also  clearly  discernible  in  the  mineral. 

"  The  general  view  of  mineralogy,  which  we  have  already  given,  will  offer  to 
the  minds  of  many  sufficient  inducements  to  the  .cultivation  of  this  branch  of 
knowledge.  It  may  also  be  remarked,  that  several  arts  and  manufactures  depend 
on  mineralogy  for  their  existence ;  and  that  improvements  and  discoveries  in  the 
latter  cannot  fail  of  extending  their  beneficial  effects  to  the  aforementioned  em- 
ployments.  In  fine,  the  study  of  mineralogy,  whether  it  be  viewed  as  tending  to 
increase  individual  wealth,  to  improve  and  multiply  arts  and  manufactures,  and 
thus  promote  the  public  crood  ;  or  as  affording  a  pleasant  subject  for  scientific  re- 
searcn,  recommends  itseff  to  the  attention  of  the  citizen  and  scholar."  J. 
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FivE-ANB-TWBNTY  yeats  ago,  there  might  frequently  be  seen,  in  the 
house  of  a  country  clergyman,  or  substantial  farmer  of  Massachusetts, 
a  printed  sheet,. about  two  feet  square,  stuck  up  over  the  ample  fire- 
place. It  had  acquired,  from  time  and  smoke,  a  dingy  hue,  which 
was  over  and  above  the  original  complexion  of  the  paper.  It  contain- 
ed, arranged  in  parallel  columns,  a  list  of  names,  of  which  the  bapli»- 
mai  pmrtion  was  Latinized,  with  now  and  then  such  cabalistic  abbrevi- 
ations as  V.  D.  M.,  Cantab.,  Oxon.,  &.c.  appended  to  them.  Had  a 
stranger  inquired  what  it  was,  the  reply  would  have  been — **  It  is  the 
College  Catalogue."  The  college !  The  short  space  of  &  quarter  of  a 
century  has  worked  its  changes.  Mulatto  sheets  of  paper,  even  with 
Latin  names  on  them,  are  no  longer  allowed  to  be  attached  to  any 
thing  but  the  walls  of  a  bar-room.  The  catalogue  has  been  banished 
from  the  parlors  of  our  yeomanry,  the  memory  of  the  college,  in  too 
many  instances,  from  their  minds,  and  the  veneration  of  it  from  their 
hearts.  The  document  itself  has  been  changed  from  a  single  sturdy 
brown  sheet  to  a  many-leaved  pamphlet,  having  its  pages  hot-pressed, 
its  rough  edges  trimmed,  neatly  stitched,  covered,  and  prepared  to  b^ 
buried  in  the  heap  of  ephemeral  publications  and  literary  lumber, 
which  accumulates  every  where  in  this  reading  community.  It  is  con- 
sulted occasionally,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  how  many  of  our 
class  are  in  the  land  of  the  living ;  but,  on  the  whole,  excites  little  at- 
tention or  interest,  among  the  multitude  of  those  to  whom  it  comes, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  and  who  regard  it  rather  as  evidence  of  one  of 
the  rights  acquired  under  the  old  forty^four  cent  regime^  than  as  aD 
article  of  any  intrinsic  importance.  To  the  few,  only,  it  is  replete 
with  entertainment  and  instruction.  Those  few,  who  are  best  char- 
acterized in  the  pregnant  words  of  one,  whom  the  decorum,  proper  to 
be  observed,  with  regard  to  private  character  and  living  philosophy, 
forbids  us  yet  to  name  and  to  praise  openly,  as  the  "  disinterested 
lovers  of  facts." 

I  know  not  whether  I  may  class  myself  among  this  generation  of 
pains-taking  inquirers,  whom  an  uncharitable  world  calls  gossips; 
but  one  thing  is  certain,  that  I  have  so  far  the  badge  of  the  tribe,  as 
to  take  a  strong  interest  in  the  Catalogue.  Long  before  I  had  expe- 
rienced the  high  satisfaction  of  perceiving  my  own  name  fairly  printed 
therein,  the  meed  of  a  four  years'  sojourn  '*  within  the  walls,"  the 
punctual  footing  up  of  sixteen  times  forty-four  cents,  and  the  final 
crowning  peculium  of  five  dollars.  Long  before  I  had  thus  acquired  a 
right  to  consider  myself  as  known  to  fame,  I  had  learned  to  value  the 
record,  which  was  to  bear  me  onward  to  it.  I  leave  it  to  metaphysi- 
cians to  decide  whether  this  was  prophetic,  an  inborn  form  of  my 
central  principle,  or  whether  it  was  merely  the  result  of  the  associa- 
tion, which  connected  veneration  with  every  adjunct  of  the  parson 
and  the  parson's  house.  All  there  was  venerable ;  the  mighty  wig, 
which  enveloped  his  intellectual  powers,  as  omne  majus  in  se  coniinet 
minus ;  the  animal  pig-tail  which  hung  over  his  coat,  and  the  vegeta- 
ble pig-tail,  which  filled  his  iron  clam.  His  garden  was  not  like  other 
men's  gardens,  nor  was  his  house  like  unto  theirs ;  for  the  one  had  » 
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bee-hive,  and  the  other  a  study.  Ab  1  that  study  !  To  that  I  trace 
the  misfortunes  of  my  life.  The  idea  of  it  has  stood  perpetually 
between  me  and  success.  Alas  for  the  time,  which  I  have  wasted  in 
dreams  of  a  study,  with-  its  quiet  contentment  and  its  roundabout  chair, 
unlike  the  modern  instruments  of  torture,  which  have  usurped  the 
name ;  the  ample  fire-place,  and  above  it  that  Catalogue,  wherein  were 
found  names,  worthy  to  be  written  in  Latin. 

But  empty  are  all  human  enjoyments  ;  I  have  lived  to  have  a  study 
and  a  roundabout,  and  have  found  them  naught.  I  have  lived  to  see 
my  name  in  the  Catalogue,  and  to  feel  that  it  would  have  been  better 
to  have  seen  it  in  a  list  of  stockholders.  Even  the  Latin ity  I  have 
come  short  of,  since  my  baptismal  name  is  Hebrew,  and  defies  trans- 
lation, and  though  there  be  a  few  capital  letters  attached  to  it,  what 
avails  it  to  him,  to  whom  they  are  the  only  capital  1  Still,  as  the  twig 
ie  bent,  the  tree  's  inclined  ;  though  a  roundabout  cannot  always  bring 
ease  to  a  centre  of  gravity,  it  is  not  without  its  charms ;  and  though  the 
Catalogue  is  not  quite  that  assemblage  of  the  great  ones  of  the  earth, 
which  it  appeared  to  the  imagination  of  youth,  it  still  retains  much  of 
its  interest. 

When  I  look  at  the  class,  I  remember,  as  if  it  were  yesterday^ 
when,  under  the  excitement  of  strong  feelings,  and,  perhaps,  other 
strong  things,  we  bade  farewell  to  each  other  and  to  Alma  Mater,  and 
dashed  out  into  the  world  to  scramble,  as  we  might,  up  the  steep  as- 
cent of  life.  Nor  did  we  pause,  till,  arrived  at  the  table-land  of  exist* 
ence,  we  looked  around  to  see  who  of  our  fellows  were  left  to  descend 
with  us  into  the  vale  of  years.  Nearly  half  had  been  foiled  in  the 
attempt,  and  a  star  in  the  Catalogue  marks  their  failure.  And  of 
those,  who  have  arrived,  but  few  have  gained  much  besides  the  ex- 
perience of  trouble  and  labor.  If  one  companion  has  picked  up 
wealth,  by  looking  always  on  the  ground,  the  many  have  been  too 
eager  to  cast  their  eyes  upwards  to  discern  what  lay  at  their  feet  ,*  and 
some,  in  their  eagerness  to  clutch  at  unsubstantial  visions  of  wealth 
and  distinction,  have  even  let  go  of  that,  with  which  they  started. 
*'  That  man,"  said  an  old  friend  to  me,  as  we  conned  over  together 
the  fortunes  of  his  class  ;  "  that  man  once  owned  the  house  in  which 
I  reside,  and  the  extensive  property,  which  is  now  mine.  He  was  a 
rich  heir,  and  I  a  poor  student  at  law."  "  And  where  is  he  now  V 
said  I.  **  Where  is  he  now?  Why,  he  lives  on  Peegan  plain,  and 
gets  a  living  by  selling  whortleberries  for  the  Indian  squaws  on  com« 
mission!"  /iV/K^  i2>A*(^>t^  ^  Harvard. 


LOVE    AND    WISDOM. 

TflouGH/tis  affirmed,  by  learned  sages, 
That  Love  will  lead  a  youth  astray, 

How  much  their  Wisdom  on  their  ages 
Depends,  is  more  than  I  shall  say. 

But  since  they  loved,  ajs  well  as  we. 
Though  now  they  read  a  graver  page^ 

Love  well  \\\e  joy  of  youth  may  be, 
While  Wbdom  is  the  Ugkt  of  age.  ' 
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LETTER   XX. 

An  incident  somewhat  unpleasant  occurred  at  the  tiible  of  the  ven- 
erable John  AdamSy  in  the  year  1821.  I  had  called  to  see  him  in 
the  forenoon,  and  we  had  passed  together  a  tete-a-tete  of  nearly  two 
hours,  in  which  I  was  regaled  with  a  greater  fund  of  interesting  anec- 
dotes than  I  had  ever  heard  before,  or  will  ever  probably  hear  in 
future,  and  they  had  tlie  peculiar  merit  that  there  was  scarcely  one 
that  I  had  ever  heard  or  seen  recorded.  Dinner  hour  approached. 
He  asked  me  to  dine.  I  cheerfully  accepted  the  invitation,  with  the 
confident  expectation  of  being  regaled  by  a  succession  of  anecdotes  as 
interesting  as  Ihose  that  had  yielded  me  so  much  gratification  before 
dinner.  The  Cadets  from  West  Point  happened  to  be  then  in  Boston, 
on  a  tour  through  New-England ;  and  a  report  was  current,  that  they 
had  been  somewhat  cavalierly  treated  in  their  route  to  that  city.  A 
young  gentleman  mentioned  the  circumstance  at  the  table :  Mr. 
Adams,  zealous  for  the  honor  of  his  state,  contradicted  the  report 
with  warmth.  Unfortunately,  not  having  the  fear  of  castigation  before 
ray  eyes,  I  interposed,,  and  said  I  believed  the  story  was  true,  as  a 
young  man,,  who  belonged  to  the  corps,  who  had  lived  with  me  seven 
years,  and  whom  I  knew  to  be  a  man  of  veracity,  had  told  me  the 
same  story.  **  Sir,"  replies  the  venerable  gentleman,  with  considera- 
ble animation,.  "  I  say  it  is  not  true.  It  is  a  falsehood,  invented  to 
disparage  the  people  of  New-England,  against  whom  a  great  deal  of 
jealousy  prevails  in  tlie  Middle  and  Southern  states,  particularly 
among  the  Irish."  *'  Sir,"  replied  I,  *'  how  other  Irishmen  fee^ 
affected  .on  this  subject,  I  know  not;  but  the  observation  does  not 
apply  to  me,,  for  I  have  always  thought  and  said,  that  the  yeomanry  of 
Nbw-England  are  the  pride  of  this  country ;  and  so  long  ago  as  1809, 
I  published  my  views  on  the  subject,  in  the  Port  Folio."*    **  Your 

*  *<  A  M itBSABLB  Prbjudicb.— Foii&ee  TVtcb.  This  !■  a  very  ■ixnificant  phnuw,  and  one  in 
▼ery  Benexal  im^.  It  conveys  to  the  mind  of  the  hearer  an  idea  of  a  degree  of  depravity  peculiar 
to  the  people  of  New-England,  from  which  theJr  more  upright  brethren  in  the  Middle  and  South- 
em  states  claim  a  total  exemption.  The  latter  are  pure  and  immaculate,  unstained  with  any 
thiat  in  the  sllghlaat  degree  approaching  to  Yaalteeism. 

**  Let  us  examine  this  point  fearlessly.  Let  us  ascertain,  as  far  as  we  can,  on  what  foundation 
the  charge  rests.  Iftbat  be  solid,  let  it  remain  unassailed,  and  be  received  without  controversy. 
But  if  it  rest  upon  a  sandy  and  delusive  basis,  let  it  be  consigned  to  oblivion,  with  other  prejudioea 
equiUly  untenable. 

**  NaUonal  prejacMces  are  very  easily  formed,  and  nicknames  as  easily  applied.  7*hev  are, 
however,  eradicated  with  great  difficulty.  When  once  adopted,  every  day  serves  to  corroborate 
them :  because  every  little  incident  that  occurs,  and  aflbrds  the  smallest  countenance  lathem,  or 
will  at  all  admit  of  being  strained  to  that  effect,  is  tortured  to  prop  and  buttress  them  ^),  right  or 
wrong. 

**  It  is  not  difflcult  to  perceive  how  this  prejudice  arose.  The  tide  of  migration  has  generally 
directed  its  course  firom  New-England  to  the  Middle  and  Western  states,  and  veiy  little  from  the 
latter  to  the  former.  The  reason  of  this  is  obvious.  The  soil  of  New-England  is  not  so  luxuriant 
as  that  of  some  of  the  other  states.  The  population  is  much  crowded.  This  state  of  things  natur- 
ally produces  the  effect  above  stated.  As  mankind  is  now,  and  has  always  been,  made  up  of 
■nod  and  bad,  and  a  pretty  reasonable  proportion  of  the  latter  every  where,  it  would  be  wonderibl. 
if,  among  the  hosts  that  swarm  out  of  rfew-England,  there  should  not  be  some  depraved  and 
worthless  characten.  Wherever  these  appear,  they  are  cited  as  cof  roborations  **  strong  as  proofli 
firom  holy  writ,**  to  confirm  the  general  character  of  the  whole  nation ;  and  thus  one  or  two  mill- 
ions of  people  bear  an  opprobrious  stigma  lYom  the  turpitude  of  the  few. 

**  The  Middle  and  Southern  staten  have  never  disgorged  upon  New-England' the  off-scouilngs  of 
their  cities,  nor  ihetr  fngiiives  from  Justice,  in  any  very  considerable  degree.  If  they  bad,  butk- 
Mn  trick*  might,  in  Bo^n,  or  Portsmouth,  or  Portland,  be  as  proverbial  as  Vankee  tridu  in  New- 
York  or  Philadelphia.  But  let  a  philosopher,  or  a  citizen  of  the  world,  examine  the  records  of  our 
criminal  courts,  and  he  will  find,  thst  the  triumph  we  pretend  lo,  over  our  New-Bnghuid  breth- 
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views  on  that  subject  are  well  displayed  by  your  Olive  Branch,  which 
was  written  to  disparage  New-England."  "Sir,"  I  resumed,  "  I  will 
lay  down  one  thousand  dollars,  and  forfeit  twenty  dollars  for  every 
important  error  to  be  found  in  that  work."  ''  Believe  me,  sir,"  says 
he,  ''  your  work  has  not  been  thought  worthy  of  an  answer  in  this 
part  of  the  country."  **  I  must  console  myself,"  I  rejoined,  **  under 
this  severe  denunciation,  by  the  decided  approbation  bf  some  of  the 
best  men  in  this  country — Mr.  Madison,  Mr.  Jefferson,  Mr.  Wirt,"  &c. 

This  closed  the  warfare.  Those  who  know  the  warmth  of  my  tem- 
per, will  not  easily  believe,  although  it  is  a  fact,  that  I  was  as  cool  as 
I  am  at  this  moment,  at  which  I  am  myself  surprised.  Whether  it 
were  from  my  veneration  for  my  aged  antagonist, — from  the  idea  that, 
independent  of  his  age,  respect  was  due  to  him  in  his  own  house, — 
from  a  consciousness  of  the  injustice  of  the  charge,— or  from  the 
united  effects  of  the  three,  I  know  not.  But  Job  himself,  when  assail- 
ed by  Eliphaz  the  Temanite,  or  Bildad  the  Shuhite,  was  not  more 
tranquil  than  was  at  that  moment  the  inflammable  Mathew  Carey. 

To  show  Mr.  Adams  that  t  was  not  in  a  state  of  irritation,  I  sat, 
when  we  retired  from  the  dining-room,  and  went  into  the  drawing- 
room,  besidis  him  on  a  sofa,  for  about  half  an  hour,  talking  as  cheer- 
fully as  if  nothing  unpleasant  had  occurred.  I  then  requested  that  he 
would  send  for  Mrs.  John  Quincy  Adams,  who  had  dined  with  os. 
He  accordingly  had  her  called.  **  Madam,"  says  I,  **  I  deeply  regret 
the  occurrence  that  has  taken  place  at  your  father's  table.  Ck>u]d  I 
possibly  have  anticipated  such  a  result,  I  certainly  should  not  have 
staid  for  dinner."  I  added,  "  I  am  a  man  who  never  shrink  from 
censure  when  really  deserved.  But,  like  the  rest  of  mankind,  having 
real  offences  enough  to  answer  for,  I  am  at  all  times  unwilling  to  sufo- 
9nit  to  undeserved  censure;  and,  believing  that  the  charges  against 
the  Olive  Branch  cannot  be  sustained,  I  request  you  will  be  so  kind 
as  to  favor  me  by  perusing  a  small  volume,  (addressed  to  Mr.  Tudor, 
who  has  defamed  my  work,  by  general  charges  unsubstantiated  by 
facts,)  which  I  have  published  and  gratuitously  distributed,  in  vindi- 
cation of  that  work."  She  said  she  would,  and  we  then  parted. 
About  two  years  afterwards,  I  met  her  at  a  party  at  her  own  house,  in 
Washington,  and  asked  her  if  she  had  read  my  book.  She  replied 
that  she  had  ;  and  I  understood  that  she  thought  it  a  satisfactory  vin- 
dication.    But  of  this  I  was  not  quite  certain  ;  as,  from  the  crowd  by 

ren,  is  not  as  indisputably  Jast  and  correct,  as  some  of  us  may  have  supposed.  Let  us  bear  in 
mind  tbe  elegant,  the  Instructive,  and  the  universally  applicable  lesson  held  out  by  the  parable  of 
the  Pharisee  and  the  publican. 

"  I  haiPflf traveled  very  often  through  New-England.  And  when  I  first  visited  the  country,  I 
was  a  slave  to  the  miserable  prejudices  that  so  generally  prevail  respecting  its  inhabitants.  I  im- 
agined that  a  large  proportion  of  them  were  sharpers,  solely  intent  upon  deception  and  fraud.  I 
have  lived  to  see  the  extent  of  my  error.  I  am  proud  to  acknowledge  it,  and  to  do  Justice,  aa  fhr 
as  these  feeble  effusions  can  do  justice,  to  the  much- injured  character  of  a  moet  respectable 
nation.  I  have  beheld  with  delight  the  decency,  the  neatness,  the  elegance  of  their  dwellings, — 
the  ordw,  the  decorum,  the  propriety,  the  urbanity,  and  the  hospitality  of  their  manners,— the 
intelligence  and  good  information  even  of  tbe  lowest  orders  of  their  peasantry, — the  early  urbanity 
of  their  smallest  children,  in  whom  the  rudiments  of  politeness  are  so  far  instilled,  that  they  uni- 
formly stop  and  respectAilly  salute  the  passing  stranger,— the  republican  simplicity  and  tbe  good 
sensp  of  their  municipal  regulations  generally,— the  very  successful  struggle  they  have  maintained 
against  the  sterility  of  an  unkind  soil,— the  ardor  of  their  spirit  of  enterprise.— their  unceasing  and 
unwearied  industry.  Having  repeatedly  seen,— and  having  aa  repeatedly  admired  all  tiiese 
things.- is  it  very  extraordinary  that  1  assert,  without  disparagement  to  tbe  merits  and  claims  af 
the  citizens  of  the  other  states,  that  the  yeomanry  of  New-England  are  the  ^de  and  the  glory  of 
the  United  States,  and  are  not,  perhaps,  excelled  for  the  long  train  of  social  virtues,  by  any  equal 
number  of  people  under  the  canopy  of  heaven."    Port  FOU0,  for  1809,  Vol,  IL  p,  533. 
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which  she  was  Burrounded,  I  had  not  a  fair  opportunity  of  entering 
into  the  discussion. 

After  I  returned  home,  it  struck  me  that  I  owed  it  to  myself—- to  the 
cause  of  truth  and  history — and  to  the  character  of  my  work,  to  have 
a  proper  explanation  with  Mr.  Adams ;  and  I  accordingly  wrote  him  a 
very  long  letter,  proving  and  enforcing  the  truth  of  the  facts  stated  in 
the  work,  which,  as  I  told  him,  was  more  fully  supported  by  documen- 
tary evidence  than  any  work  that  had  ever  appeared,  as  there  was.  not 
a  single  fact  in  it  that  was  not  thus  corroborated.  In  conclusion,  I 
stated  one  or  two  facts  stronger  than  any  thing  in  the  Olive  Branch. 
To  this  letter  I  received  the  following  reply  :— 

"  MoNTEZiLLo,  October  31, 1821. 

"  Dear  Sir : — I  have  received  yoar  favor,  and  thank  jrou  fbr  it.  I  should  have 
written  to  you  before,  but  St.  Anthony  baa  sent  his  fires  into  my  eyes,  so  that  I 
have  not  b«en  able  to  write  or  read  a  word. 

'*  The  little  sparring  at  my  table  was  altogether  my  fault ;  and  1  ask  your  par- 
don. 1  did  not  give  the  opinion  as  my  own,  but  as  the  general  opinion  of  this 
part  of  the  country.  The  facts,  as  generally  stated  by  you,  I  cannot  controvert ; 
they  were  as  grievous  to  me  at  the  time,  as  to  you,  and  are  lamented  by  roe  still, 
as  much  as  by  you.  But  I  am  unable  to  enlarge :  1  will  only  add  a  pleasant  recoa- 
mendation  to  you :       '  • 

"  First,  to  write  another  volume  as  large,  under  the  same  title  of  the  Olive 
Branch,  on  the  history  of  the  two  Insurrections  in  Pennsylvania—the  Gallatin 
insurrection,  and  Friers  insurrection ;  with  as  copious  extracts  from  the  sermons 
of  the  clergy  in  Pennsylvania,  and  their  prayers ;  and  from  the  speeches  of  mem- 
bers from  that  State,  aqd  from  the  circular  letters  from  members  of  Congress  to 
their  constituents  in  that  state ;  and  from  the  letters  and  intrigues  of  the  two 
Muhlenbergs  among  the  Germans  throughout  that  state ;  and  from  the  lying 
handhHU  printed  in  the  German  language,  and  scattered  among  the  Germans 
every  where. 

''  Collect  all  these  precious  materials,  and  I  will  warrant  you  a  second  volume 
of  the  Olive  Branch  as  large  as  the  first,  and  which  deserves  to  be  scattered  in 
ten  thousand  volumes,  all  over  the  toorldf  like  the  first. 

**  Secondly,  I  advise  you  to  write  a  History  of  the  State  of  Virginia,  from  1796 
to  1801,  with  copious  extracts  from  the  proceedings  of  their  Legislature ;  from 
the  speeches  made  in  it ;  from  the  newspapers  and  pamphlets  printed  in  it ;  and 
from  the  printed  circular  letters  from  Members  of  Congress  to  their  constituents, 
in  all  the  Southern  and  Western  States — and  I  will  warrant  you  may  make  a 
third  volume,  as  ample  as  the  other  two,  and  as  deserving  of  dispersion  through- 
out the  world,  for  the  benefit  of  mankind.  When  yon  shall  have  written  and 
printed  these  three  Olive  Branches,  I  will  acknowledge  your  entire,  impartiality ', 
and  I  verily  believe  they  will  have  a  happy  tendency  to  preserve  the  Uniok,  by 
discouraging  such  atrocious  proceedings  for  tbe  future.* 

**  1  am,  Sir, 

<<  With  hearty  good  will, 
'*  And  sincere  esteem, 

"  Tour  friend  and  humble  servant, 

"  Matbew  Carey,  Philaddphmr  JOHN  APAMS. 

*  Notwithstanding  the  reproach  implied  in  fbi«  letter,  I  ventare,  now,  after  the  lapae  of  nearly 
twenty  yean,  to  assert,  that  the  Olive  Branch  is  one  of  the  most  impartial  books  extaAt.  It  is,  I 
believe,  the  only  work  ever  written  by  a  professed  party  man,  which  fteely  and  boldly  denounced 
tbe  enoni,  and  follies,  and  cuilt  of  bis  party.  The  principal  accosations  brought  against  the  fed- 
eral party,  were, — their  urging  the  government  to  a  war  for  the  defence  of  the  commerce  of  the 
ooanlry,->their  pledge  to  support  It  in  that  defence,— their  failure  to  redeem  that  pledge,~and 
their  opposition  to  nearly  all  the  measures  adopted  for  the  purpose :  whereas  the  aecusations 
against  the  democratic  party  were  multifarious, — a  few,  only,  of  Uiem  will  be  here  enumerated. 
1.  The  western  insnirecUon.  3.  Tbe  establishment  of  democratic  societies  to  overawe  tbe  gov- 
ernment. 3.  The  defence  of  the  atrocities  of  the  French  Revolution.  4.  The  opposition  to  the 
cMalillshnient  of  a  navy.  5.  The  opposition  tb  Jay*s  treaty.  6.  The  rejection  of  Monroe's  and 
Pinckney's  treaty.  7.  The  rejection  of  the  armistice  proposed  by  A.  Warren.  8.  Tbe  neglect  of 
proper  preparations  for  defence  after  the  downfall  of  Bonaparte.  9.  The  gross  mismanagement 
that  le^io  the  capture  of  Washington.  10.  The  dependenee  on  loans  for  tlM  sopport  of  the  war, 
&c.  &c.  Adc  Surely,  this  exhibit  is  enough,  not  merely  to  shield  the  work  from  tbe  accusation  of 
partiality,  but  to  justify  me  in  the  declaration  of  its  being  an  almost  unique  instance  of  impartiality. 
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I  take  this  opportunity  to  state  a  proposition  which  I  made  on  a  for- 
mer occasion  to  Mr.  Adams.  When  I  was  first  introduced  to  him  by 
Mr.  Shaw,  his  quondam  Secretary,  I  was  charmed  with  the  various 
anecdotes  which  he  poured  out  from  the  full-fraught  stores  of  his  recol- 
lection— ^some  ante-revolutionary^  some  revolutionary,  and  some^f  more 
recent  date.  I  was  grieved  to  reflect  on  the  likelihood  of  these  impor- 
tant materials  for  history,  many  of  them,  probably,  known  only  to  him- 
self, being  consigned  to  oblivion  by  his  death,  then,  jn  all  human  prob- 
ability, not  far  distant.  I  proposed  a  simple  mode  of  preservation  ;  to 
hifOf  if  agreeable  to  him,  an  amanuensis-^pay  bim  five  hundred  dollars 
a  year,  and  his  board — ^station  him  as  near  to  Mr.  Adams's  house-as  f 
might  find  practicable — and  let  him  attend  on  the  venerable  gentleman, 
when  he  was  disposed  to  enter  on  the  details  of  the  valuable  stores  in 
his  possession — a  procedure  ordinarily  agreeable  to  "narrative  old 
age.''  He  declined  acceding  to  my  proposal,  which  is,  assuredly,  great- 
ly to  be  deplored ;  as  innumerable  anecdotes  and  incidents,  *  which 
might  and  would  have  thus  been  preserved,  are  probably  lost  forever. 

I  made  a  similar  proposition  to  Gov.  Thomas  McKean,  through  the 
joedium  of  his  sen.  Judge  Joseph  McKean,  with  the  same  ill  success. 

In  neither  case  was  I  actuated  by  motives  of  profit,  although  the 
speculation  would  probably  have  proved  a  Ivicrative  one. 

J^hiladefphia,  June  16,  1834.  M.  Caret. 
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It  is  a  hard  heart  that  a  bob-a-link  cannot  fiollen.  The  heart,  iffl« 
penetrable  to  that  right  merrj  note,  in  a  morning  in  June,  from  a  bush 
in  -a  meadow,  is  a  fit  abode  .for  the  Airies.  It  is  no  home  for  peaceful 
emotions,  no  nest  for  doves.  What  a  chain  is  that  of  association ! — 
how  thought  and  memory  flash  aiong  it.  Is  it  the  mere  note  of  the 
bob-a-link  that  pleases  us?  No:  it  is  the  pictured  meadows,  waving 
trees,  and  school-bay  freshness  of  heart,  that  it  reminds  us  of,  in  those 
lamented  days  when  there  was  nothing  within,  to  mar  the  pleasure 
arising  from  objects  without. 

What  a  prize  it  was  to  find  a  bird's  nestJ — far  above  the  gratifica- 
tion of  an  election  to  office,  or  a  successful  speculation  in  later  life. 
Not  that  I  robbed  the  nest — I  would  as  soon  steal  from  a  church — 
sooner;  for  in  so  doing  I  should  not  break  the  ties  of  natural  affection. 
But  th^reader  has  no  right  to  believe  that  I  could  do  either.  Our 
minds  are  'EoKan  harps— ^here  is  no  mnsic  in  them,  till  swept  over  by 
some  remembrance,  and  then  they  make  heavenly  melody. 

It  is  a  happy  day  for  me  when  I  come  upon  a  bed  of  violets,  in  the 
spring.  It  infuses  the  color  and  fragrance  of  the  flower  into  every 
thing  I  see ;  it  obliterates  all  memory  of  ray  cares  and  my  enmities ; 
it  brings  me  nearer  heaven,  by  many  furlongs,  than  to  meet  a  snake. 
The  caitiff*!  the  first  sight  of  him  chills  me,  and  rouses  all  my  hatred 
of  treachery  and  ingratitude.  By  degrees  I  lash  myself  into  a  rage, 
and  I  take  his  life.  I  have  the  power,  and,  disliking  his  looks,  I  stop 
not  to  inquire  into  the  right     It  is  the  right  of  kings.     If  1  read  on 
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that  day,  it  is  satires  or  invective,  Juvenal  or  Junius.  I  am  sensible 
of  loving  my  friends  less,  and  hating  my  enemies  more. 

Allan  McSomebody  had  an  inextinguishable  hatred  to  the  children 
of  the  Mist — and  such  is  my  rancor  against  reptiles.  I  have  destroyed 
them  in  the  «gg,  in  the  den,  in  the  grass,  in  the  water,  and  on  the 
tree.  Sometimes  they  have  had  their  revenge.  I  was  never  bitten, 
but  I  have  been  horribly  frightened.  Once  upon  a  time,  as  I  was 
about  to  bathe  in  the  miller's  pond,  I  stepped,  with  my  unsophisticated 
foot  and  leg,  upon  a  black  viper  two  yards  in  length.  His  eyes  shot 
£ra,  and  mine  emited  sparks.  I  put  space  between  us,  and  ran  over 
Ihe  hills  like  one  demented,  crying  fire  1  fire  I  The  snake  bad  also 
the  instinct  of  fear,  and  made  oflT  as  fast  the  other  way.  I  lay  in  Wait 
for  him,  day  after  day  :  at  last,  when  I  despaired  of  finding  him,  I  lay 
down,  and  he  came  of  his  own  accord  within  a  y^rd  of  me.  When  I 
saw  him,  I  started,  and  left  my  gun  in  his  possession.  A  second  time 
I  looked  ibr  him,  and  was  lucky  enough  to  find  him  at  his  dinner,  upon 
a  frog  as  large  as  a  rabbit,  and  I  shot  him  in  the  midst  of  his  meal. 

At  another  time  I  was  riding  on  horseback  through  the  woods,  by 
night,  and,  passing  against  a  bush,  I  felt  that  ^  branch  pressed  me 
about  the  neck  ;  but,  feeling  relieved  in  a  moment,  I  thought  no  more 
of  it.  Having  supped,  I  put  my  hand  in  my  pocket  to  get  a  quid,  and 
4irew  forth,  by  the  tail,  a  reptile  a  yard  in  length. 

But  to  return  to  associations.  How  they  haunt  a  cold  fountain  that 
we  drank  of  in  childhood  1  How  David  thirsted  for  the  waters  of  a 
spring,  and  how  Bandusia  and  Yaucluse  are  reverenced,  becau^  be- 
loved by  Horace  and  Petrarch  J 

There  is,  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  a  spring,  and  its  waters  run 
into  Charles  river,  where  a  single  draft  will  more  elevate  me  than  a 
flask  of  Montefiascone.  It  is  near  the  school-house — and  it  gushes 
Irem  beneath  a  rock,  the  retreat  of  three  or  four  trouts  no  larger  than 
4he  quill  wherewith  I  write.  Below  we  constructed  a  dam,  and,  though 
twenty  years  ago,  it  was  so  well  built  that  it  is  perfect  now.  I  saw  it 
last  week,  and  worked  half  a  day  in  clearing  the  channel  of  the  brook. 

Then  there  is  an*  old  oak  tree — every  branch  of  it  is  a  train  of 
thought,  and  every  acorn  a  remembrance.  Thoughts  hang  about  it  as 
dreams  on  Virgil's  elm.  It  has  changed  the  least  of  all  my  friends. 
it  has  not  lost  a  limb.  May  the  hand  of  the  bumpkin  be  blistered 
that  would  put  axe  to  it.  The  fa!l  of  it  would  leave  a  void  in  ray 
mind,  that  I  could  not  fill  up.  No  other  object  in  nature  is  to  me  so 
redolent  of  agreeable  remembrances.  M. 
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Says  Lattttat  to  Foote,  «  How  fare  ye  ?" 

Says  Foote,  '*  Quite  well,  mj  friend,  how  are  ye  P*' 

"  I  *fn  not  myielf/'  says  Lattitat. 

Says  Foote,  **  I  'm  yery  glad  of  tliai; 

For,  be  whoeyer  else  you  may, 

You  are  a  gainer,  I  dare  say." 
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CkUre-Mer ;  a  JPilgrimage  heyoiid  the  Sea.     No.  IL 

We  are  glad  to  hear  from  Professor  Longfellow  again,  and  hope  he 
may  live  a  thousand  years  to  write  books,  and  we  to  read  them.  We 
recognize,  in  the  second  number  of  Outre-Mer,  the  same  qualities 
which  made  the  first  so  attractive,  though  that,  from  the  nature  of  its 
subjects,  was  rather  more  interesting.  There  is  the  same  purity  and 
freshness  of  feeling,  the  same  fine  perception  of  natural  beauty,  the 
same  delicacy  of  humor,  and  the  same  grace  of  expression.  In  this 
la^t  trait — ^the  beauty  and  appropriateness  of  his  language — Mr.  Long- 
fellow is  almost  without  a  rival.  He  invariably  chooses  the  right  word 
and  puts  it  into  the  right  place.  A  pleasant  book  this  is  to  read  in  a 
sultry  summer's  day.  It  arrests  the  attention  without  tasking  the 
powers.  We  wander  along  with  the  author  through  a  thousand  charm- 
ing scenes,  chat  with  scores  of  entertaining  people  without  leaving  our 
elbow-chairs,  and  are  heartily  sorry  when  the  Diligence  stops,  or  bis 
pedestrian  ramble  comes  to  an  end. 

It  is  difficult  to  make  selections  from  a  work  so  uniformly  pleasing 
Bud  good.  The  scholar  will  probably  prefer  the  article  on  the  *'  Ancient 
Lyric  Poetrv  of  the  North  of  France,"  and  the  religious  enthusiast  the 
eloquent  and  fervid ''  Baptism  of  Fire;"  but  the  generality  of  readers  will 
probably  enjoy  most  a  story  told  by  one  of  his  fellow-travelers  in  a  Dili- 
gence. What  amazingly  lucky  fellows  these  men  of  genius  are !  We 
might  travel  for  a  thousand  years,  in  every  quarter  c^  the  globe,  and 
never  hear  half  so  good  a  story  as  this  : — 

TEE     NOTARY. 

Tou  mast  know,  Gentlemen,  that  there  lived  some  years  ago,  in  the  city  of 
P6rigueux,  an  honest  Notary  Public,  a  descendant  of  a  very  ancient  and  broken- 
down  family,  and  the  occupant  of  one  of  those  old,  weather-beaten  tenements, 
which  remind  yon  of  the  times  of  your  great-grandfather.  He  was  a  man  of  an 
unoffending,  sheepish  dispositioi^ ;  the  faUier  of  a  family,  though  not  the  head  of 
it ;  for  in  tnat  family  "  the  hen  over-crowed  the  cock,"  and  the  neighbors,  when 
they  spake  of  the  Notary,  shrugged  their  shoulders,  and  exclaimed,  "  Poor  fellow ! 
his  spurs  want  sharpening."  In  fine,  you  understand  me.  Gentlemen  ;  be  was  a 
hen-pecked  man. 

Well->finding  no  peace  at  home,  he  sought  it  elsewhere,  as  was  very  natural 
for  him  to  do ;  and  at  length  discovered  a  place  of  rest,  far  beyond  the  cares  and 
clamors  of  domestic  life.  This  was  a  little  caf6  estaminet,  a  short  way  out  of  the 
city,  whither  he  repaired  every  evenihg,  to  smoke  his  pipe,  drink  sugar- water, 
and  play  his  favorite  game  of  domino.  There  he  met  the  boon  companions  he 
most  loved  ;  heard  all  the  floating  chit-chat  of  the  day ;  laughed  when  he  was  in 
merry  mood ;  found  consolation  when  he  was  sad ;  and  at  all  times  gave  vent  to 
his  opinions  without  fear  of  being  snubbed  short  by  a  flat  contradiction. 

Now,  the  Notary's  bosom  friend  was  a  dealer  m  claret  and  cognac,  who  lived 
about  a  league  from  the  city,  and  always  passed  his  evenings  at  the  estaminet. 
He  was  a  gross  corpulent  fellow,  raised  from  a  full-blooded  Gascon  breecl,  and 
sired  by  a  comic  actor  of  some  reputation  in  his  way.  He  was  remarkable  for 
nothing  but  his  good  humor,  his  love  of  cards,  and  a  strong  propensity  to  test  the 
quality  of  his  own  liquors  by  comparing  them  with  those  sold  at  other  places. 
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Ab  6Til  commanieationt  eorrupt  eood  mannen,  the  bad  practices  of  the  wine- 
dealer  won  inseiMibly  upon  the  wor£ j  Notary  ;  and  before  he  was  aware  of  it,  he 
found  himeelf  weaned  irom  domino  and  saggar- water,  and  addicted  to  piquet  and 
spiced  wine.  Indeed,  it  not  anfrequently  happened,  that,  after  a  long  session  at  \ 
the  tstaminttf  the  two  friendk  grew  so  arbane,  that  they  would  waste  a  full  half- 
hour  at  the  door  in  friendly  dbpute,  which  should  conduct  the  other  home. 

Though  this  course  of  life  agreed  well  enough  with  the  sluggish,  pfalegmatio 
temperament  o(  the  wine-dealer,  it  soon  began  to  play  the  very  deuce  with  the 
more  sensitive  organization  of  the  Notaij,  and  finally  put  his  nervous  system  com* 
pletely  out  of  tune.  He  lost  his  appetite,  became  gaunt  and  haggard,  and  could 
get  no  sleep.  Legions  of  blue-devils  haunted  him  by  day,  and  by  ni^ht  strange 
faces  peeped  through  his  bed  curtains,  and  the  night^mare  snorted  in  his  ear. 
The  worse  he  grew,  the  more  he  smoked  and  tippled ;  and  the  more  he  smoked 
and  tippled — why,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  worse  he  grew.  His  wife  alter- 
nately stormed— remonstrated-r-entreated  \  but  all  in  vain.  She  made  the  house 
too  hot  for  him — he  retreated  to  the  tavern ;  she  broke  his  long^temmed  pipes 
upon  the  andirons — he  substituted  a  short-stemmed  one,  which ^  for  safe  keeping, 
he  carried  in  his  waistcoat  pocket. 

Thus  the  unhappy  Notary  ran  gradually  down  at  the  heel.  What  with  his  bad 
habits  and  his  domestic  grievances,  he  became  completely  hipped.  He  imagined 
that  he  was  going  to  die,  and  suffered,  in  quick  succession,  all  the  diseases  that 
ever  beset  mortal  man.  Every  shooting  pain  was  an  alarming  symptom  ;^every 
uneasy  feeling  after  dinner,  a  sure  proraostic  of  some  mortal  disease,  in  vain 
did  his  friends  endeavor  to  reason,  and  then  to  laugh  him  out  of  his  strange 
whims ;  for  when  did  ever  jest  or  reason  cure  a  rick  imagination  ?  His  only  an- 
swer was, ''  Do  let  me  alone,  1  know  better  than  you,  what  ails  me." 

Well,  Cientlemen;  things  were  ii\this  state,  when  one  afternoon  in  December, 
as  he  sat  moping  in  his  office,  wrapped  in  an  over-coat,  with  a  cap  on  bis  head, 
and  his  feet  thrust  into  a  pair  of  furred  slipnen,  a  cabriolet  stoppiedat  the  door, 
and  a  loud  knocking  without  aroused  him  from  his  gloomy  revery.  It  was  a 
message  from  his  friend  the  wine-deder,  who  had  been  suddenly  attacked,  the 
night  before,  with  a  violent  fever,  and,  growing  wone  and  worse,  had  now  sent  in 
the  greatest  haste  for  the  Notary  to  draw  up  his  last  will  and  testament.  The  case 
was  urgent,  and  admitted  neither  ettuse  nor  delay ;  and  the  Notary,  tying  a 
handkerchief  round  his  face,  and  buttoning  ujf  to  the  chin,  jumped  into  the  cabri- 
olet, and  suffered  himself,  though  not  without  some  dismal  presentiments  and 
miigivings  of  heart,  to  be  driven  to  the  wine-dealer's  house. 

When  lie  arrived,  he  found  every  thing  in  the  greatest  confusion.  On  enter- 
ing the  house,  he  ran  against  the  apothecary,  who  was  coming  down  stairs,  with 
a  »ce  as  long  as  your  arm,  and  a  pharmaceutical  instrument  somewhat  longer ; 
and  a  few  steps  farther,  he  met  the  housekeeper — for  the  wine-^dealer  was  an  old 
bachelor — running  up  and  down,  and  wringing  her  hands,  for  fear  that  the  Spod 
man  should  die — witnout  making  his  will.  He  soon  reached  the  chamber  <u  his 
sick  friend,  and  found  him  tossing  about  under  a  huge  pile  of  bed-clothes,  in  a 
paroxysm  of  fever,  calling  aloud  for  a  draught  of  cold  water.  The  Notary  shook 
bis  head;  he  thought  this  a  fatal  symptom  ;  for  ten  yean  back,  the  wine-dealer 
bad  been  suffering  under  a  species  of  hydrophobia,  which  seemed  suddenly  to 
have  left  him. 

When  the  sick  man  saw  who  stood  by  his  bed-side,  he  stretched  out  his  hand, 
and  exclaimed ; 

''  Ah  !  my  dear  friend  !  have  you  come  at  last  ? — Tou  see  it  is  all  over  with 
me.  You  have  arrived  just  in  time  to  draw  up  that — that  passport  of  mine.  Ah, 
grand  diable !  how  hot  it  is  here  !  Water — water — water !  Will  nobody  give 
me  a  drop  of  cold  water  ?" 

As  the  case  was  an  urgent  one,  the  Notary  made  no  delay  in  getting  his  papen 
in  readiness ;  and  in  a  short  time  the  last  will  and  testament  of  the  wine-dealer 
was  drawn  up  in  due  form,  the  Notary  guiding  the  sick  man's  hand  as  he  scrawled 
his  signature  at  the  bottom. 

As  the  evening  wore  awajr,  the  wine-dealer  grew  worse  and  worse,  and  at 
length  became  delirious,  mingling  in  his  incoherent  ravings  the  phrases  of  the 
Credo  and  Pater-noeter  with  the  shibboleth  of  the  dram-shop  and  the  card-table. 

"Take  care  !  take  care  !  There  now — Credo  in — pop  !  ting-a-ling.ling !  give 
me  some  of  that.  Cent-^-dice !  Why  yon  old  publican,  this  wine  is  poisoned — 
I  know  your  tricks ! — Sanctum  eecUsiam  eathoUaim.    Well,  well,  we  shall  see. 
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Imbecil !  To  have  a  tierce-major  and  a  seyen  of  hearts,  and  discard  the  seven. 
By  St.  AnthoDT,  capot !  Ton  are  lurched — Ha !  ha !  I  told  yon  sp.  I  knew  Teiy 
well— there — there — don't  interrapt  me — Camis  resurreetionemetvitam  etenutm! 

With  these  words  upon  his  lips,  the  poor  wine-dealer  expired.  Meanwhile  the 
Notary  sat  cowerini;  over  the  fire,  aghast  at  the  fearful  scene,  that  was  passing 
before  him,  and  now  and  then  striving  to  keep  up  his  courage  by  a  glass  of 
coffnac.  Already  his  fears  were  on  the  alert ;  and  the  idea  of  contagion  flitted  to 
and  fro  through  his  mind.  In  order  to  quiet  these  thoughts  of  evil  import,  he 
lighted  his  pipe,  and  be?an  to  prepare  for  returning  home.  At  that  moment  the 
apothecary  turned  round  to  him,  and  said ; 

''  Dreadful  sickly  time,  this !    The  disorder  seems  to  be  spreading.'* 

"  What  disorder  !'*  exclaimed  the  Notary,  with  a  movement  of  surprise. 

"  Two  died  yesterday,  and  three  to  day ;"  continued  the  apothecary,  without 
answering  the  cjuestion.    '*  Very  sickly  time;  Sir, — very." 

'*  But  vfhat  disorder  is  it  ?  What  disease  has  carried  off  my  friend  here  so  sud- 
denly r 

<<  What  disease  ?    Why  scarlet  fever,  to  be  sure." 

'*  And  is  it  contagious  ?" 

«  Certainly  !" 

"  Then  I  am  a  dead  man  !"  exclaimed  the  Notary,  putting  his  pipe  into  his 
wautooat  pocket,  and  beprinning  to  walk  up  and  down  tne  room  in  despair.  **  I 
am  a  dead  man ! — Now  don't  deceive  me — don't,  will  jou  ! — What— what  are  the 
symptoms  ?'* 

"  A  sharp,  burning  pain  in  the  right  side,"  said  the  apothecarv< 

**  Oh,'  what  a  fool  I  was  to  come  here  !  Take  me  home—- taie  me  home,  and 
let  me  die  in  the  bosom  of  my  family !" 

In  vain  did  the  housekeeper  and  the  apothecary  strive  to  pacify  him ;— he  was 
not  a  man  to  be  reasoned  with ;  he  answered,  that  he  knew  nis  own  constitntion 
better  than  the^  did,  and  insisted  upon  going  home  without  delay.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  vehicle  he  came  in'had  returned  to  the  city ;  and  the  whole  neighbor- 
hood was  a-bed  and  asleep.  What  was  to  be  done  P  Nothing  in  the  work) 'but  to 
take  the  apothecary's  horse,  which  stood  hitched  at  the  door,  patienUy  waiting  his 
master's  wilL 

Well,  Gentlemen ;  as  there  was  no  remedy,  our  Notary  mounted  this  raw-boned 
steed,  and  set  forth  upon  his  homeward  journey.  The  night  was  cold  .and  ^usty, 
and  the  wind  set  right  in  his  teeth.  Overhead  the  leaden  clouds  were  beating  to 
and  fro,  and  through  them  the  newly-risen  moon  seemed  to  be  tossing  and  drift- 
ing along  like  a  cock-boat  in  the  surf;  now  swallowed  up  in  a  huge  billow  of 
cloud,  and  now  lifted  upon  its  bosom,  and  dashed  with  silvery  spray.  The  trees 
by  the  road-side  groaned  with  a  sound  of  evil  omen,  and  before  him  kiy  three 
mortal  miles,  beset  with  a  thousand  imaginary  perils.  Obedient  to  the  whip  and 
spur,  the  steed  leaped  forward  by  fits  and  starts,  now  dashing  away  in  a  tremendous 
l^lop,  and  now  relaxing  into  a  long  hard  trot ;  while  the  rider,  filled  with  symp- 
toms of  disease,  and  dire  presentiments  of  death,  urged  him  on,  as  if  he  were 
fleeinff  before  the  pestilence. 

In  this  wa^,  by  dint  of  whistling  and  shouting,  and  beating  riffht  and  left,  one 
mile  of  the  »tal  three  was  safely  passed.  The  apprehensions  of  the  Notary  had 
so  far  subsided,  that  he  even  sofiered  the  poor  horse  to  walk  up  hill;  but  these 
apprehensions  were  suddenly  revived  again  with  tenfold  violence  by  a  sharp  pain 
in  the  right  side,  which  s%emed  to  pierce  him  like  a  needle. 

**  It  is  upon  me  at  last !"  groanea  the  fear-stricken  man.  **  Heaven  be  merci- 
ful to  me,  the  greatest  of  sinners !  And  must  I  die  in  a  ditch  after  all  .'—He  ! 
Get  up—get  up !" 

Ana  away  went  horse  and  rider  at  full  speed— hurry-skurry — up  hill  and  down 
— ^panting  and  blowing  like  all  possessed.  At  every  leap,  the  pain  in  the  rider's 
side  seemed  to  increase.  At  first  it  was  a  little  point  like  the  prick  of  a  needle — 
then  it  spread  to  the  size  of  a  half-franc  piece — then  covered  a  place  as  large  as 
the  palm  of  your  hand.  Jt  gained  upon  him  last.  The  poor  man  groaned  uoud 
in  agony  ;  faster  and  faster  sped  the  horse  over  the  frozen  ground— farther  and 
farther  spread  the  pain  over  his  side.  To  complete  the  dismal  picture,  the  storm 
commenced, — snow  mingled  with  rain.  But  snow,  and  rain,  and  cold  were 
nought  to  him;  for  though  his  arms  and  legs  were  frozen  to  icicles,  he  felt  it  not ; 
the  fatal  symptom  was  upon  him;  he  was  doomed  to  die,^not  of  cold,  but  of 
scarlet  fever ! 
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At  length,  he  knew  not  how,  more  dead  than  alire,  he  reached  the  gate  of  the 
city.  A  hand  of  ill-bred  dogB,  that  were  serenading  at  a  comer  of  the  street,  see- 
ing the  Notary  dash  by,  joined  in  the  hue  and  cry,  and  ran  barking  and  yelping 
at  nis  heels.  It  was  now  late  at  night,  and  only  here  and  there  a  solitary  lamp  / 
twinkled  from  an  upper  storjr.  But  on  went  the  Notary,  down  this  street  and  up 
that,  till  at  last  he  reached  his  own  door.  There  was  a  light  in  his  wife's  bea- 
chamber.  The  good  woman  came  to  the  window,  alarmed  at  such  a  knocking, 
and  howling,  and  clattering  at  her  door  so  late  at  night ;  and  the  Notary  was  too 
deeply  absorbed  in  his  own  sorrows  to  observe  that  the  lamp  cast  the  shadow  of 
two  heads  on  the  window-curtain. 

**  Let  me  in !  let  me  in !  Quick  !  quick !"  he  exclaimed  almost  breathless  from 
terror  and  fatigue. 

<'  Who  are  you,  that  come  to  disturb  a  lone  woman  at  this  hour  of  the  night  ?'* 
eried  a  sharp  yoice  from  above.  **  Begone  about  your  business,  and  let  quiet 
people  sleep  !'^ 

"  Oh,  diable !  diable !  Come  down  and  let  me  in  !  I  am  your  husband.  Don*t 
you  know  my  voice  .^    Quick,  I  beseech  you ;  for  I  am  dying  here  in  the  street !" 

AAer  a  few  moments  of  delay  and  a  few  more  words  of  parley,  the  door  was 
opened,  and  the  Notary  stalked  into  hie  domioil  pale  and  haggard  in  aspect,  and 
as  stiff  and  straight  as  a  ghost.  Cased  from  head  to  heel  in  an  armor  of  ice,  as 
the  ^lare  of  the  Tamp  fellupon  him,  he  looked  like  a  knight-errant  mailed  in  steel. 
But  in  one  place  his  armor  was  broken.  On  his  right  siae  was  a  circular  spot,  as 
large  as  the  crown  of  your  hat,  and  about  as  black  ! 

"My  dear  wife  !"  he  exclaimed  with  more  tendern^,  than  he  had  exhibited 
for  many  years ;  "  Reach  me  a  chair.  My  hours  are  numbered.  I  am  a  dead 
man  I 

Alarmed  at  these  exclamations,  his  wife  stripped  off  his  over-coat.  Something 
fell  from  beneath  it,  and  was  dashed  to  pieces  on  the  hearth.  It  was  the  Notary  s 
pipe !  He  placed  his  hand  upon  his  side,  and  lo  !  it  was  bare  to  the  skin !— Coat, 
waistcoat  and  linen  were  burnt  through  and  through,  and  there  was  a  blister  on 
his  side  as  large  over  as  your  head  ! 

The  mystery  was  soon  explained,  symptom  and  all.  The  Notary  put  his  pipe 
into  his  pocket  without  knocking  out  the  ashes  !    And  so  ends  my  story. 

The  article  od  the  ancient  lyric  poetry  of  the  North  of  France  con- 
tains some  graceful  and  spirited  translations.  The  following  strikes 
us  as  particularly  beautiful : — 

Sweet  babe !  true  portrait  of  thy  father's  face, 

Sleep  on  the  boiiom  that  thy  lips  have  prest  f 
Sleep,  little  one  \  and  closely,  gently  place 

Thy  drowsy  eyelid  on  thy  mother's  breast. 

Upon  that  tender  eye,  my  little  friend. 

Soft  sleep  shall  come,  that  cometh  not  to  me  ! 
I  watch  to  see  thee,  nourish  thee,  defend — 

*T  is  sweet  to  watch  for  thee — alone  for  thee. 

His  arma  fall  down ;  sleep  sits  upon  his  brow  ; 

His  eye  is  closed  ;  he  sleeps — how  still  and  calm  ! 
Wore  not  his  cheek  the  apple's  ruddy  glow, 

Would  yon  not  say  he  slept  on  death  s  cold  arm  P 

Awake,  my  boy  ! 1  tremble  with  affright ! 

Awake,  and  chase  this  fatal  thought ! unclose 

Thine  eye  but  for  one  moment  on  uie  light ! 

Even  at  the  price  of  thine,  give  me  repose  ! 

Sweet  error ! — he  but  slept 1  breathe  again 

Come,  gentle  dreams  !  the  hour  of  sleep  beguile  I 

Oh  !  when  shall  he,  for  whom  I  si^h  in  vain. 
Beside  me  watch  U>  see  thy  wakmg  smile  } 

VOL.    VII.  20 
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A  Letter  to  his  Countrymen,  by  J,  Fenimore  Cooper. 

If  the  old  saying  be  true — that  whom  God  wishes  to  destroy,  he 
\  first  deprives  of  his  wits — we  advise  Mr.  Cooper  to  make  his  will  and 
set  his  house  in  order,  for  his  time  is  at  hand.  His  two  or  three  fast 
unreadable  novels  led  us  to  form  ominous  conjectures  that  his  genius 
was  abandoning  him  ;  but  this  absurd  letter  makes  us  think  that  his 
common  sense  was  the  companion  of  its  flight.  We  never  read  a  pro- 
duction which  gave  us  a  more  forcible  impression  of  the  meaning  of 
Job's  prayer  :     '*  O,  that  my  enemy  had  written  a  book." 

The  letter  is  really,  though  not  ostensibly,  divided  into  two  parts, 
the  first  being  concerned  with  the  writer's  own  affairs,  and  the  second 
with  those  of  the  country  in  general,  and  these  two  parts  have  about 
as  much  connexion  with  each  other  as  one  of  the  late  Mr.  Randolph's 
speeches  used  to  have  with  the  subject  before  the  House.  It  seems 
that  there  have  appeared  in  the  New- York  papers  certain  critical 
notices  of  portions  of  his  writings,  by  which  notices  Mr.  Cooper  deems 
himself  aggrieved,  and  though  the  existence  of  these  articles  was,  prob- 
ably, unknown  to  ninety-nine  hundredths  of  his  countrymen,  he  feels 
himself  called  upon  to  make  a  formal  appeal  from  these  irresponsible 
tribunals  to  the  bar  of  public  opinion.  He  accordingly  enters  into  an 
elaborate  examination  of  the  articles  in  question,  and  a  refutation  of 
the  statements  contained  in  them.  He  devotes  particular  attention  to 
one  of  them,  which  appeared  in  the  New- York  American,  and  investi- 
gates its  origin  with  as  much  zeal  and  earnestness  as  ever  the  author- 
ship of  the  letters  of  Junius  was  discussed.  In  the  course  of  this 
inquiry  he  gives  us  a  great  variety  of  personal  details  touching  his  own 
sayings  and  doings,  and,  among  other  things,  justifies  his  conduct  and 
explains  his  motives  in  engaging  in  a  controversy  in  1831,  about  the 
comparative  cheapness  of  the  French  and  American  governments,  and 
of  republican  and  monarchical  governments  in  general,  as  if  his  con- 
duct in  this  respect  could  need  any  elaborate  justification,  or  as  if  any 
American  citizen  could  have  done  any  thing  but  approve  of  it.  Sev- 
eral pages  are  devoted  to  a  sort  of  commentary  upon,  or  key  to  **  The 
Bravo,"  explaining  his  motives  in  writing  it,  and  in  what  manner  it  is 
to  be  understood  ;  and,  fortified  by  this  explanation,  that  class  of  per- 
sons who  found  themselves  unable  to  get  through  the  book,  may 
resume  it  with  renewed  courage,  now  that  they  know  there  is  an 
object  in  its  dullness.  A  lively  paragraph  of  the  late  William  Hazlitt, 
comparing  the  manners  of  Mr.  Cooper  and  Sir  Walter  Scott,  is  con- 
tradicted with  a  serious  soreness,  highly  amusing  to  any  one  who 
knows  how  little  that  entertaining  writer  cared  about  the  truth  of  any 
statement  which  he  could  use  with  effect.  Will  it  be  believed,  that 
he  suggests  that  this  paragraph  of  Mr.  Hazlitt's  may  have  arisen  from 
the  fact  that  he,  Mr.  Cooper,  showed  no  empressment  to  make  his,  Mr. 
Hazlitt's  acquaintance?  Would  that  Hazlitt  could  be  alive  again  for 
one  day.  With  his  trenchant  pen  he  would  make  rare  sport  for  those 
that  love  a  fight  of  intellectual  rough-and-tumble.  All  these  things, 
and  a  great  variety  of  other  matters,  far  too  numerous  and  unimpor- 
tant to  specify,  will  be  found  by  any  one  who  has  taste  enough  for 
voluntary  penance  to  wade  through  the  first  sixty  pages  of  Mr.  Coop- 
er's letter  to  his  countrymen. 
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This  portion  of  the  letter  is  marked  by  two  prominent  characteris- 
tics, senditiveness  and  conceit.  We  are  all  said  to  be  a  thin-skined 
people,  but  Mr.  Cooper  has  no  skin  at  all.  The  sting  of  the  meanest 
insect  makes  him  miserable.  His  memory  retains,  with  sad  accuracy, 
every  disparaging  word  and  line  that  has  ever  been  spoken  or  written 
against  him.  An  anonymous  newspaper  squib  must  be  solemnly  com- 
mented upon  and  contradicted.  It  needs  no  argument  to  show  how 
unworthy  this  feeling  is  of  a  man  who  enjoys  so  distinguished  a  repu- 
tation as  Mr.  Cooper ;  but  the  impolicy  of  such  a  course  is  not  less 
striking.  Every  body  who  has  been  at  school,  must  have  had  occa- 
sion to  remark,  that,  if  any  boy  was  particularly  uneasy  and  irritable 
under  the  various  annoyances  and  inflictions  to  which  school-boy- 
hood is  exposed,  he  was  very  sure  to  receive  double  his  share.  Now, 
in  this  respect,  the  world  is  a  great  school.  Mankind,  either  from 
inherent  maliciousness  or  from  a  love  of  power,  take  a  strange  delight 
in  annoying  the  irritable  and  vexing  the  sensitive,  while  he  who  daflfs 
aside  all  rubs,  and  jibes,  and  taunts,  and  bids  them  pass,  soon  ceases 
to  be  troubled  with  ihem.  No  one  likes  to  waste  his  ammunition.  A 
man  of  letters  ought  to  have  a  hide  as  tough  and  as  thick  as  a  rhinoc- 
eros ;  for,  let  his  merit  be  ever  so  great,  his  eminence  will  call  into 
being  swarms  of  censors  and  calumniators.  Editors  and  critics  are 
proverbially  without  bowels,  and  the  more  an  author  winces  under 
their  attacks,  the  more  pertinaciously  they  wilt  continue  them.  Now, 
80  long  as  Mr.  Cooper  shows  so  much  sensibility  under  the  attacks  of 
editors  and  correspondents  of  newspapers,  he  may  depend  upon  it  he 
will  have  matter  enough  to  keep  him  in  a  constant  blaze  of  excite- 
ment. This  letter  alone  has  produced  a  plentiful  crop  of  stinging  par- 
agraphs, and,  if  he  reads  them  all,  we  do  not  envy  him  his  sensations, 
during  this  hot  weather.  Let  him  cultivate  indifference.  If  he  must 
feel,  let  him  restrain  the  expression  of  it.  He  may  depend  upon  it 
that  the  public  will  pass  a  true  judgement  upon  his  writings.  Let  him 
remember  the  excellent  remark  of  the  great  Bentley,  that  no  man  was 
ever  written  down  except  by  himself 

Mr.  Cooper's  self-conceit  is  not  less  remarkable  than  his  sensitive- 
ness. It  amounts  almost  to  monomania.  It  is  as  ludicrous  as  the 
frenzy  of  poor  John  Dennis.  It  is  not  expressed  in  the  equivocal, 
indirect,  and  collusive  manner  in  which  most  men  glorify  themselves, 
but  openly,  fallibly,  without  disguise  or  inuendo.  He  is  full  to  over- 
flowing of  himself  The  first  sentence  of  the  letter  is  an  unlucky 
commentary  on  its  whole  tone  and  spirit.  '*  The  private  citizen,  who 
comes  before  the  world  with  matter  relating  to  himself,  is  bound  to 
«how  a  better  reason  for  the  measure  than  the  voluntary  impulses  of 
self-love."  He  must  have  an  uncommon  share  of  penetration,  who 
tsan  discover  any  motive  which  could  have  led  to  the  publication  of 
this  letter,  but  **  the  voluntary  impulses  of  self-love."  Mr.  Cooper's 
"head  seems  to  be  full  of  certain  notions,  which  are  as  unfounded  as 
they  are  absurd.  He  imagines  that  every  body,  who  has  written  a 
line  of  severe  criticism  upon  his  writings,  has  been  actuated  by  per- 
sonal enmity,  or  has  been  influenced  by  some  one  who  felt  a  personal 
ill-will  against  him,  the  writings  themselves,  of  course,  being  of  that 
perfect  excellence,  which  can  only  be  expressed  by  "  large  draughts 
of  unqualified  praise."     He  fancies  that  there  is  an  extensive  con- 
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spiracy  organized  against  him,  composed  of  personal  and  political 
enemies,  and  extending  to  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  and  that  everj 
squib  with  which  he  has  been  assailed,  is  among  its  fruits  ;  and  that 
the  established  governments  of  Europe  stand  in  awe  of  him,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  tremendous  ability  with  which  he  has  attacked  their 
institutions,  and  defended  those  of  a  republican  character.  He 
endeavors,  at  great  length,  io  show  that  the  article  in  the  New- 
York  American  owed  its  ongin  to  one  written  in  the  French  lan- 
guage, in  Paris,  and  by  an  agent  of  the  French  government.  He 
magnifies  himself,  especially  with  regard  to  the  financial  controversy 
to  which  we  have  before  alluded.  Any  one,  who  derived  all  his  infor- 
mation from  this  letter  alone,  would  certainly  suppose  that  the  whole 
honor  and  glory  of  America  and  the  Americans  bad  rested  upon  Mr. 
Cooper's  single  arm,  or  rather  pen,  and  that  while  he  was  thus  con- 
tending single-handed,  his  countrymen,  instead  of  gallantly  cheering 
him  on,  stood  looking  in  sullen  neutrality  or  ill-disguised  opposition, 
and  that  his  opponents  attacked  him,  even  in  the  presses  of  his  own 
country,  conquering  him,  (or  attempting  to)  as  the  Romans  did  Han- 
nibal, by  passing  over  into  Africa,  finding  him  invincible  on  a  foreign 
SOU. 

All  these  hallucinations  of  Mr.  Cooper  will  be  regarded  with  mirth  or 
compassion,  according  to  each  one's  character  and  disposition.  He 
may  rest  assured,  that  his  self-Jove  has  greatly  exaggerated  the  impor- 
tance of  the  points  discussed  by  him.  Very  few  care  a  straw  whether 
the  article  in  the  New- York  American  was  written  by  a  Frenchman 
in  Paris,  or  by  an  ''  obscure  clerk''  in  a  compUng-house  in  New- York. 
He  is  also  greatly  mistaken,  if  he  imagines  that  his  countrymen  have 
shown  towards  him,  in  his  literary  character,  any  decided  coldness, 
and  still  more  so,  if  he  fancies  there  has  been  any  thing  like  an  organ- 
ized conspiracy  to  depreciate  him.  His  works  have  been  tried  upon 
their  merits,  and  praise  and  censure  have  been  measured  out  to  him 
in  due  proportions.  Every  one  remembers  with  what  enthusiasm  his 
early  novels  were  received.  It  is  true,  that  his  late  novels  have  been 
severely  criticized  ;  but  why  does  Mr.  Cooper  rack  his  brains  to  dis- 
cover secondary  and  remote  causes  for  this,  when  the  reason  is  to  be 
found  simply  in  the  great  inferiority  of  the  works  themselves?  That 
is  a  view  of  the  case  which  does  not  seem  to  have  presented  itself  to 
him  for  a  moment.  The  truth  is,  they  are  dull  and  heavy  books,  the 
Bravo  not  excepted,  in  spite  of  his  elaborate  explanation,  and  its  suc- 
cess in  Europe,  so  complacently  set  forth  by  himself.  The  charge, 
which  he  deliberately  makes  against  those  who  control  public  senti- 
ment in  this  country,  of  deficiency  in  patriotic  feeling,  shown  in  dis- 
couraging those  young  writers,  who  frankly  take  part  with  the  institu- 
tions and  character  of  our  country,  is,  we  believe,  totally  without 
foundation,  and  springs  from  wounded  personal  vanity  and  irritation 
of  feeling.  Was  the  *'  Spy"  received  with  coldness  and  indifference? 
Did  the  directors  of  public  opinion  frown  upon  it  or  its  writer?  This 
portion  of  the  letter  is,  from  first  to  last,  of  this  false  and  morbid  cast 
In  writing  it,  Mr.  Cooper  takes  counsel  of  his  passion  and  not  of  his 
reason.  It  is  undignified  and  unmanly  in  the  extreme,  and  no  less 
unwise  and  injudicious.     We  wonder  some  of  his  fi-iends  did  not  kiter- 
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fere  to  suppress  its  publication,  which  most  fill  bis  enemies  with 
triumph  and  his  welt-wishers  with  regret. 

The  second  part  of  the  letter  is  a  sort  of  political  essay  upon  the 
powers  of  the  various  departments  of  the  government,  written  appar- 
ently with  the  amiable  purpose  of  enlightening  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  who  have  hitherto  bad  no  better  teachers  in  constitutional  law, 
than  such  shallow  tyros  as  John  Marshall,  Joseph  Story,  Daniel  Web- 
ster, and  others.  It  deserves  very  little  notice  of  any  kind.  He  has 
some  very  original  notions,  such,  for  instance,  as  that  the  Union  is 
Biore  in  danger  from  legislative  than  executive  usurpation.  He  gravely 
censures  the  Senate,  for  passing  their  late  vote  of  disapprobation  upon 
the  President,  and  maintains  that  they  thereby  transcended  their  con- 
stitutional powers.  How  unlucky  it  is  that  Mr.  Webster  did  not  know 
Mr.  Cooper's  opinion  upon  this  subject,  before  he  printed  his  speech, 
as  he  probably  would  not,  in  that  case,  have  so  exposed  his  gross  igno- 
rance of  the  constitutional  authority  of  the  body  to  which  he  belongs. 
This  half  of  the  letter  cannot  be  better  described  than  by  quoting  a 
celebrated  criticism  :  '*  it  contains  much  that  is  good  and  much  that 
is  new,  but  the  new  is  not  good  and  the  good  is  not  new." 
^  There  is  one  point  in  which  we  cordially  agree  with  Mr.  Cooper, 
in  his  remarks  on  the  slavish  deference  which  prevails  in  this  country 
to  foreign  opinions.  It  is  a  great  evil,  fatal  to  manliness  of  character 
and  true  self-respect.  If  Mr.  Cooper  will  cure  us  of  this  by  his  writ- 
ings, we  will  forgive  him  his  stupid  aovels;  and  even  his  "  Letter  to 
his  Countrymen.'' 

The  Kentucfcian  in  NeuhYork.     By  a  Virginian, 

The  personages  in  this  tale  are  two  young  Southerners,  just  eman- 
cipated from  college,  and  a  Kentuckian,  just  caught  from  the  woods. 
The  young  gentlemen  are  on  their  way  towar<Js  the  North,  when  they 
fall  in  with  the  son  of  the  West.  They  arrive  together  at  Baltimore. 
One  is  of  a  jocose  disposition,  and  the  other  "  melancholy  and  gen- 
tlemanlike." At  a  breakfast  in  a  Virginia  tavern,  an  interesting  and 
somewhat  mysterious  young  lady,  behaves  in  an  interesting  and  some- 
what mysterious  manner,  by  suddenly  fainting,  and  thus  affording  the 
somewhat  romantic  young  Southron  an  opportunity  of  helping  her  out 
of  the  room,  and  getting  himself,  all  at  once,  into  a  very  pretty  little 
affair  of  the  heart.  When  they  are  all  comfortably  established  at 
Barnom's,  the  mysterious  lady  sends  for  the  sentimental  gentleman,  to 
explain  her  inexplicable  conduct,  by  telling  him  that  there  is  a  mystery 
which  she  cannot  tell  him  anything  about.  After  being  thus  satisfac- 
torily enlightened,  our  hero  is,  of  course,  desperately  in  love,  and 
finds  in  the  object  of  his  suspirations  all  imaginable  hyperangelic  per- 
fections. His  opportunities  of  making  this  discovery  were  truly  exten- 
sive, inasmuch  as  he  was  permitted  to  walk  out  with  her  shopping  one 
day.  To  add  to  the  romance  of  the  thing,  a  mysterious  personage, 
with  wild  eyes  and  streaming  hair,  and  a  very  oracular  way  of  talking, 
haunts  the  suffering  maiden,  and  torments  the  suffering  man.  In 
several  interviews,  Mr.  Chevillere  (that  is  the  hero's  name)  asks  sun- 
dry rather  impertinent  questions,  hinting  that  he  should  very  likely 
propose  himself,  if  they  were  properly  answered.    These  questions 
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cause  great  distress,  and  tears  begin  to  flow.  After  a  few  days,  the 
fair  incog,  leaves  the  monumental  city,  and  the  two  friends,  with  the 
Kentuckian,  and  Pete  Ironsides,  the  Kentuckian's  horse,  follow  after. 
The  scene  now  changes  to  New-York ;  and  here  we  may  as  well  men- 
tion, that  a  collateral  plot  has  been  going  on  at  the  South,  the  hero  of 
which,  is  the  chum  and  friend  of  Mr.  Chevillere  and  the  heroine,  his 
fair  cousin.  A  correspondence  is  kept  up,  and  by  this  means  we  are 
let  into  the  secret.  At  New-lTork,  our  heroes  are  admitted  into  the 
fashionable  circles,  and  there  the  mysterious  lady  is  ag^in  encounter- 
ed, and  then  her  mysterious  woes  are  renewed,  and  her  mysteri- 
ous tormentor  hovers  near  her,  and  destroys  her  peace.  Finally,  she 
promises  to  reveal  her  history  to  her  lover,  when  a  suitable  opportu- 
nity shall  occur.  Meantime,  the  jocose  young  gentleman  finds  a  lady 
whom  he  had  formerly  met  at  some  of  the  Virginia  springs.  An 
ancient  but  half^xtinguished  flame  is  rekindled.  The  fires  of  jeal- 
ousy are  also  kindled  in  the  breast  of  a  rival,  and  this  leads  to  an 
explosion— of  pistols.  The  affair  terminates  pretty  much  like  the  late 
duel  in  Rhode-Island.  At  length,  the  sentimental  gentleman,  to  wit, 
Mr.  Chevillere,  follows  the  mysterious  lady  up  the  North  river,  to  her 
residence*  He  approaches  the  house  by  moonlight.  Sounds  of  so^ 
music  greet  his  ear.  He  listens  attentively  ;  judge  of  our — no-^his 
rapture  when  he  recognizes  an  air  which  he  had  informed  her  was  his 
favorite.  We  took  from  our  pocket — no^he  took  from  his  pocket  a 
flute  which  he  always  carried,  for  such  emergencies.  He  played  the 
same  air.  The  music  within  suddenly  ceased.  The  fair  musician 
rushed  to  the  window — looked  out — but  saw  nobody  ;  for  the  rogue 
had  cunningly  hid  himself  behind  a  big  tree, — and  even  the  eyes  of 
Love  cannot  see  through  a  heart  of  oak,  whatever  they  may  do  to 
other  hearts.  She  returned  to  her  piano — touched  the  key  again — 
Again  the  pocket  flute  echoed  the  air — and  again  she  played  at  hide- 
and-seek,  with  the  unseen  musician.  This  pretty  little  scene  enacted, 
he  approached  the  door — was  admitted,  and  politely  received.  The 
young  lady  comes  in,  and  the  old  lady  goes  out.  What  follows,  we 
leave  the  author  himself  to  tell,  except  the  fact  that  she  gives  her  lover 
a  manuscript  which  contains  the  history  of  her  mysterious  life.  He 
retires  to  his  room,  and  devours  the  paper — with  his  eyes.  To  that 
interesting  document  we  refer  the  romantic  reader  for  further  particu- 
lars. The  web  of  mystery  is  unwoven.  She  (that  is,  the  heroine,) 
proves  to  be  the  relict,  so  to  speak,  of  a  person  whom  she  had  married 
contrary  to  her  inclinations,  and  in  obedience  to  her  father's  wishes. 
Luckily,  at  the  wedding  feast,  the  bridegroom  drank  ofi"  a  glass  of 
wine,  in  which,  by  accident,  had  been  deposited  a  sufficient  dose  of 
corrosive  sublimate,  and  was  polite  enough  to  die  on  the  spot.  The 
mysterious  person,  with  long  hair  and  wild  eyes,  was  the  bridegroom's 
father.  He  had  become  insane,  and,  in  his  insanity,  charged  our  hero- 
ine with  the  murder  of  his  son.     So  much  for  the  mystery. 

A  few  days  bring  the  widow-woman  to  a  proper  view  of  things. 
The  sentimental  young  gentleman  marries  the  mysterious  young  lady 
— the  jocose  young  man  marries  the  dashing  belle  of  the  city, — the 
plot  at  the  South  ripens  into  matrimony, — the  Kentuckian  falls  in 
love  with  the  daughter  of  the  man  who  had  boarded  Pete  Ironsides, 
during  his  trip  to  New- York,  and  thus  the  sky  is  cleared  op  all  round* 
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The  story  ends  off  with  a  Virginia  Ball,  and  a  letter  from  the  Ken- 
tackian  to  his  friends. 

The  style  of  this  Novel  is  remarkable  for  nothing.  It  has  no  glar- 
ing faults,  and  no  striking  beauties.  It  shows  an  unpracticed  hand, 
and  but  little  strength.  The  characters  are  feebly  conceived,  feebly 
drawn,  and  feebly  managed,  throughout.  The  two  gentlemen  bear 
very. few  marks  of  the  lofty  character  described  by  that  appellation. 
Their  manners,  particularly  those  of  Lamar,  are  such  as  belong  to  no 
well-bred  and  tolerably  sensible  men  of  this  age.  He  is  what  is  term- 
ed, in  slang,  something  of  a  rowdy.  The  Kentuckian  is  a  common* 
place  picture  of  a  well-known  variety  in  the  human  species.  The 
features  are  overdrawn,  but  the  caricature  is  not  amusing.  Such  a 
personage,  in  real  life,  would  weary  a  Christian  man  to  death,  and  he 
does  not  fall  much  short  of  that  in  fiction.  The  scenes,  in  the  fash- 
ionable world,  are  executed  with  little  knowledge  and  less  spirit.  For 
instance,  when  Lamar  amuses  a  genteel  circle  with  a  defence  of 
smoking, — if  that  scene  approaches  the  life,  we  must  say  the  New- 
Yorkers  are  entertained  with  the  poorest  wit,  on  the  most  vulgar  sub- 
ject, that  was  ever  addressed  to  the  risible  faculties  of  men,  women, 
qf  children.  They  are  described  as  having  been  put  into  a  roar  of 
laughter  ; — if  they  were  so,  they  deserve  to  be  put  into  Sing-Sing  all 
the  rest  of  their  lives. 


Miscellaneous  Discourses  and  Reviews  ;  by  Hcman  Humphrey y  D.  D, 
President  of  Amherst  College. 

The  greater  part  of  this  volume  is  composed  of  sermons,  delivered 
by  the  author  at  various  times  since  1815.  lie  has  probably  been 
careful  in  selecting,  from  the  great  number,  which  must  have  accumu- 
lated in  the  course  of  several  years,  those,  which  appeared  most  worthy 
.  of  the  press.  This  volume  contains  none  which  were  delivered  before 
a  parish  society  in  the  common  course  of  ministerial  labor  ;  they  were, 
for  the  most  part,  delivered  before  different  societies,  on  their  anniver- 
saries, and  were  probably  written,  in  most  cases,  on  express  invitation. 
They  were  all  occasional.  The  volume  also  contains  the  inaugural 
address  of  the  author,  upon  his  induction  to  the  office  of  President 
of  Amherst  College ;  his  sermon  at  the  dedication  of  the  College  chap- 
el ;  a  sermon  at  the  funeral  of  a  distinguished  benefactor  of  the  college ; 
an  address  on  Temperance,  written  in  1812;  an  article  on  the  charac- 
ter and  theological  writings  of  Dr.  Dwight ;  and  a  few  others  of  a 
literary  character.  The  sermons  ate  interesting,  being  written  in  a 
pleasing,  cheerful,  fascinating  style.  Their  subjects  are  important ; 
among  them  are,  *'  Union  is  Strength,"  '*  The  way  to  bless  and  to 
save  our  Country,"  **  The  Kingdom  of  Christ,"  and  **  The  Christian 
Pastor."  The  subjects  are  not,  in  all  cases,  treated  in  so  able  and 
instructive  a  manner  as  might  have  been  wished.  When  clergymen 
preach  upon  great  occasions,  they  do  not,  generally,  and  are  not  ex- 
pected to,  exhibit  their  ability  in  teaching  individual  piety,  in  show- 
ing forth  the  true  beauty  of  pure  religion,  demonstrating  its  claims 
upon  the  attention  of  all,  and  enforcing  its  sweetness  and  the  happi- 
ness it  bestows.  They  are  expected  to  choose  a  subject  in  itself  more 
striking,  or,  at  least,  to  treat  it  in  a  manner  less  scriptural,  less  cler- 
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ical,  and  removed  from  the  common  walk  of  the  pulpit.  They  are 
expected  to  please  the  taste  and  imagination,  and  to  excite  the  intel- 
lect, rather  than  to  impress  the  value  of  personal  religion.  The  most 
pleasing  exhibition,  therefore,  which  a  clergyman  can  make,  is  in  his 
own  pulpit,  before  his  own  parish,  and  on  an  ordinary  occasion.  And 
if  ministers,  in  selecting  sermons  for  the  press,  had  omitted  to  choose 
those  which  have  cost  them  the  greatest  amount  of  time  and  labor, 
and  had  taken  those  which  relate  to  subjects  of  a  more  deep  and  per- 
sonal character,  the  body  of  sermons  printed  in  the  English  language 
would  not  be  laid  up  on  the  shelves  of  clergymen,  or  in  the  store  of 
the  publisher ;  they  would  be  read  and  valued  by  ail  classes  of  society. 

Perhaps  the  best  sermon  in  this  volume,  when  the  proper  object  of 
a  sermon  is  considered,  is  that  preached  at  Pittsfield,  December  23, 
1820, — just  two  centuries  from  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers. 
Its  text,  taken  from  the  44th  Psalm,  is  an  acknowledgement  of  the 
peculiar  providence  of  God  in  bringing  the  Israelites,  by  no  power, 
wisdom,  or  goodness  of  their  own,  into  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  in 
expelling  its  former  inhabitants.  It  is  the  design  of  the  sermon  **  to 
exhibit  a  brief  and  intelligible  sketch  of  the  ordering  and  protection  of 
a  wise  and  mysterious  providence,  in  the  sufferings,  perils,  and  deii% 
erances  of  our  Puritan  Fathers, — together  with  the  prominent  features 
of  their  character,  and  the  happy  result  of  their  prayers  and  labors,  in 
the  unexampled  prosperity  of  six  generations."  With  this  intent,  he 
traces  the  chain  of  events  which  led  to  the  settlement  of  New-England, 
beginning  with  the  tyrannical  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  briefly  relates 
the  history  of  the  reigns  of  Edward  YI.  Mary,  and  Elizabeth,  the 
persecutions  which  drove  the  puritans  to  Holland,  the  reasons  which 
led  to  their  emigration  to  New-England,  and  relates  more  fully  their 
trials,  afflictions,  and  final  success,  down  to  the  settlement  of  New- 
Haven,  in  1638.  He  then  returns  to  the  commencement  of  the 
history,  and  reviews  it,  as  every  religious  man  can  and  ought  to  do, 
tracing  the  hand  of  Providence  throughout,  even  in  those  circumstan- 
ces, which  seemed,  at  first  sight,  most  to  be  lamented.  Thus  interest- 
ing does  history  become,  when  "  viewed  with  the  eye  of  faith." 

The  next  sermon  is  entitled  "  The  Good  Arimathean."  It  was  de- 
livered at  the  funeral  of  Nathaniel  Smith,  Esq.  of  Sunderland,  Massa- 
chusetts ;  a  benefactor  of  Amherst  college.  The  plan  of  the  sermon 
is  well  laid  out.  In  this  respect.  Dr.  Humphrey  may  be  a  model.  He 
has  neither  the  stifiness  and  cumbersome,  complicated,  artificial  mode 
of  days  past,  nor  the  looseness  and  rambling  manner,  too  common  at 
the  present  day.  In  reading  his  discourses,  it  is  easy  to  impress  every 
head  distinctly  on  the  memory ;  to  return,  as  one  reads,  and  trace  the 
connexion  of  thought  with  thought,  and  perceive  how  the  separate 
points  bear  upon  the  desired  conclusion.  From  sermons  drawn  up  in 
so  logical  a  form,  the  reader  derives  great  satisfaction. 

The  subject  of  another  sermon  is,  **  doing  good  to  the  poor,"  preach- 
ed at  Pittsfield,  in  1818.  It  contains  many  serious  and  just  thoughts. 
Some  of  his  suggestions  seem  to  have  been  carried  into  effect  since 
the  date  of  the  discourse,  in  the  oversight  of  the  poor  in  several  towns 
of  this  commonwealth  ;  and  many  of  bis  judicious  cautions,  the  wise 
are  now  beginning  to  think  worthy  to  be  considered  and  followed.  In 
this,  and  in  his  discourses  generally,  there  is  a  great  directness  of  man- 
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ner,  which  shows  thai  he  felt,  while  writing,  that  he  was  about  to  make 
an  address,  not  to  deliver  an  essay  or  a  dissertation, — an  address,  to 
be  delivered  before  reai  persons,  upon  a  real  occasion,  and  upon  a  sub- 
ject, on  which  it  was  important  for  them  to  have  instruction.  The 
discourse,  upon  doing  good  to  the  poor,  bears  rather  more  the  character 
of  a  lecture  before  a  lyceuro,  than  that  of  a  sermon  from  the  Christian 
pulpit.  It  may  be  some  justification,  however,  that  it  was  preached  on 
the  day  of  the  Annual  Fast,  not  on  the  Sabbath. 

Dr.  Humphrey's  style  is,  in  general,  elevated ;  oflen  rising  to  the 
heights  of  eloquence ;  pleasant  and  lively  ;  always  interesting,  because 
his  thoughts  are  plain,  and  expressed  in  simple  language.  Many  fine 
passages  might  be  selected  ;  but  one  or  two  must  suffice  : — 

Such  a  man  was  Hbward,  the  prisoner's  friend.  Christian  philanthropy  was 
the  element  in  which  he  lived  and  moved,  and  out  of  which,  life  would  have  been 
intolerable.  It  was  to  him  that  kings  listened  with  astoniithment,  as  if  doubtful 
from  what  world  of  pure  disinterestedness  he  had  come.  To  him  despair  opened 
her  dungeons,  and  plague  and  pestilence  oould  summon  no  terrors  to  arrest  his 
investigations.  In  bis  presence,  crime,  though  girt  with  the  iron  panoply  of  des-. 
peration,  stood  amazed  and  rebuked.  With  him,  home  was  nothing-^conntry  was 
nothing — health  Was  nothing — life  was  nothing.  His  first  and  last  question  was, 
''  What  is  the  utmost  that  I  can  do  for  degraded,  depraved,  bleeding  humanity,  in 
all  her  prison-houses?"  And  what  wonders  did  he  aocomplish — what  astonishing 
changes  in  the  whole  system  of  prison  discipline  may  be  traced  back  to  his  dis- 
closures  and  suggestions — and  how  many  millions,  yet  to  be  born,  will  rise  up 
and  call  him  blessed  !  Away  all  ye  Cesars  and  Napoleons,  to  your  own  dark  and 
frightful  domains  of  slaughter  and  misery.  Te  can  no  more  endure  the  light  of 
sach  a  godlike  presence,  than  the  eye,  already  inflamed  to  torture  by  dissipation, 
oan  look  the  sun  in  the  face  at  noon-day.    p.  146. 

Let  a  man  always  look  at  objects  almost  in  contact  with  the  organ  of  vision,  and 
ha  will  inevitably  be  near-sigkted.  It  is  only  when  the  eye  is  permitted  to  range 
freely  over  the  widely  extended  prospect,  to  rest  upon  the  blue  mountains,  and  to 
look  away  into  the  deep  heavens,  that  its  wonderful  powers  are  fully  developed. 
So  the  mind  must  have  scope  for  exercise,  or  it  wiU  not  grow.  The  larger  the 
objects  and  interests  which  it  takes  in,  and  the  wider  its  range  of  thought  and 
emotion,  the  more  rapid  will  be  the  development  of  its  powers,  and  the  more  vig- 
orous its  maturity,  when  a  man  acts  supremely  for  himself,  he  cruelljr  hampers 
and  belittles  all  the  noble  faculties  of  his  intellectual  being.  But  let  him  act  for 
the  world,  and  his  mind  instantly  expands,  and  scorns  these  ignoble  fetters.  Let 
him  act  foe  his  fellow-creatures  as  immortal  beings,  hastening  to  heaven  or  hell, 
and  his  thoughts  will  be  away  in  the  depths  of  eternity.  You  can  no  more  con- 
fine  them  to  eartii^  than  you  can  chain  down  the  liffhi.  They  will  wing  their  way 
to  the  general  assembly  and  church  of  the  first  ^rn ;  and  in  these  vast  excur- 
sions uey  will  gain  that  streiiffth  and  alacrity,  which  nothing  but  the  mighty 
impulse  of  benevolent  action  could  ever  impart,    p.  154. 

Dr.  Humphrey  is  a  little  given  to  complaining.  In  a  volume  of 
aermoo»,  by  a  Calvinist,  we  expect  Galvinistic  views,  of  man,  and  of 
the  Deity.  This  volume  is  not  overcharged  ;  is  not  so  loaded  with 
them,  but  that  any  Unitarian  may  readily  suffer  himself  to  be  pleased. 
But  complaint  is  always  unpleasant,  and  especiaNy  so  from  the  pulpit ; 
it  does  no  good ;  it  is  not  heard  by  the  aggrieving  sect,  and  shows 
only  a  deficiency  of  that  love,  which  our  Savior  had  even  for  sinner?. 

Notwithstanding  the  general  excellencies  of  the  style  of  this  writer, 
he  has  some  faults,  not  to  be  passed  over  without  reprobation  ;  they 
are  unpardonable,  however  slight  in  themselves,  in  one  who  holds  an 
elevated  literary  station.  Those,  who  have  charge  of  the  young  men 
of  our  country,  should  endeavor  to  stop  the  current  of  new-faugled 
words  and  phrases,  which  flow  in  on  all  sides,  particularly  through  the 
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orthodox  pulpit,  cumbering  the  English  language.  Such  words  and 
combinations,  in  prose,  as  "  life-giving,''  "  heaven-wide,"  "heaven- 
born/'  *^  heaven-founded,"  ''  health-giving,"  '*  to  subordinate,"  are 
tolerable,  but  not  when  they  disfigure  every  page;  such  phrases 
as  ''  the  machinery  of  on  iron-works,"  "  to  pillow  it  [meaning  indigent 
piety]  upon  down,"  are  sufficiently  intolerable  at  all  times.  The  fol- 
lowing use  of  the  verb,  Zeam,  for  teach/m  the  inaugural  address,  would 
not  have  been  suffered  in  the  worst  writer  among  the  Sophomores  at 
Amherst.  '*  The  object  of  teaching  should  never  be  to  excuse  the 
student  from  thinking  and  reasoning,  but  to  Uam  him  how  to  think 
and  to  reason."  If  the  author  of  the  book  attended  to  the  punctua- 
tion, he  deserves  no  great  praise  for  setting  all  rule  and  reason  at 
defiance.  If  he  corrected  the  press,  he  deserves  not  much  more  for 
the  negligence  with  which  his  work  was  done. 

If  the  volume  before  us  has  not  received  its  due  share  of  praise  from 
our  hands,  those,  who  think  it  merits  fulsome  adulation,  will  please  to 
turn  to  the  "  publishers'  notice,"  occupying  the  place  of  a  preface, 
(the  book  has  no  other  preface,)  and  they  may  be  treated  to  their  sat^ 
isfaction.  It  is  a  shame  for  an  author,  standing  in  the  dignified  place, 
which  Dr.  Humphrey  has  long  held  in  the  public  attention,  to  suffer  a 
volume  of  his  works  to  be  printed  and  published,  within  a  few  rods  of 
his  own  door,  with  an  extravagant  puff  from  the  publishers  at  the  be- 
ginning. He,  who  thus  plainly  intimates  his  love  of  flattery,  and  an- 
ticipates the  praise  of  his  readers,  is  generally  robbed  of  what  is  really 
his  due. 


PoemSf  by  S,  G,  Bulfinck, 

This  is  the  title-page  of  a  modest  volume,  which  comes  forth  with 
no  preface  but  its  friendly  dedication  to  the  Rev.  Samliel  Gilman  and 
his  estimable  lady.  We  are  the  rather  disposed  to  judge  favorably  of 
it,  because  its  author  does  not,  like  most  modern  poetasters,  either  be- 
seech lenity  or  defy  criticism.  He  has  had  the  good  sense  and  taste 
to  say  nothing  about  his  youth,  or  his  inexperience,  if  he  be  young, 
and  to  make  no  parade  of  publishing  for  charitable  purposes.  He 
does  not  claim  exemption  from  fair  criticism,  either  because  he  is  poor 
or  because  his  object  in  publishing  is  to  relieve  others.  He  says 
nothing  of  publishing  to  oblige  friends.  We  judge  him  modest  be- 
cause he  makes  no  pretensions  to  modesty.  His  volume  contains 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  **  Poems,  by  S.  G.  Bulfinch,"  unless  we 
prefix  the  epithet  of  good.  The  first  and  longest  piece  is  only  ten 
pages  in  length.  It  is  entitled  "  Chivalry."  He  briefly  and  eloquently 
traces  the  course  of  the  spirit  of  chivalry  through  various  ages  and 
countries.  Though  "  the  age  of  chivalry  hath  passed  away,"  and  it, 
with  its  processions^  banquets,  and  tournaments,  "  all  with  oblivion's 
shade  are  overcast,"  yet  ''the  star  of  chivalry  steadfast,  though 
dimmed,  can  never  die,"    It  is  not  only 

"  When  the  cannon's  roar, 
The  stirring^  trumpets  and  the  deafening  drums 
Send  forth  their  battle-masic,  that  the  tone 
Of  Chivalry  can  breathe  in  unison." 
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For  he  says,  and  says  troly^ 

<<  There  haih  been  Chivalry  where  arms  ne*er  came. 

For  what  is  Chivalry  f 
r  'T  ie  lelf-devotednera ; 

A  spirit  ur^ring  onward  and  still  on 
To  some  high,  noble  object  to  be  won ; 
Andpressincr  Btill,  through  danger  and  distress, 

KegardleiB  of  them  all, 
Till  that  high  object,  whatsoe'er  it  be, 
Friendship,  or  Tirtaons  fame,  our  country's  liberty, 
The  improvement  of  our  race,  the  happiness 

Of  one  poor  individual, 
Or  of  unnumbered  thousands,  be  attained.'* 

We  find  in  this  poem  a  beautiful  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Rorner^ 
the  German  patriot-poet.  He  speaks  of  the  Chivalry  of  the  conquerors 
of  Napoleon  from  Germany,  of  the  soldiers  in  our  own  revolution,  of 
the  Chivalry  of  the  Poles,  and  lastly  of  the  "  Chivalry  of  Peace." 
Though  the  poet  himself  thinks  that  this  **  demands  a  lay  of  loftier 
music,"  we  think  he  has  shown  himself  competent^  and  we  should  re- 
joice to  see  him  pursue  the  course,  which  he  has  begun. 

This  main  poem  is  followed  by  several  devotional  and  miscellaneous 
pieces.  They  might  all  have  been  included  under  the  first  title.  A 
vein  of  pure  devotion  runs  through  the  whole.  They  are  all  religious, 
patriotic  poems,  and  are  creditable  to  their  author.  We  gather  from 
the  book  that  its  author  is  a  child  of  New-England,  who  has  adopted 
the  South  for  his  home ;  and,  truly,  neither  the  North  nor  the  South 
need  be  ashamed  of  him. 

Dan  Carlos  ;  a  Dramatic  Poem^  by  Frederick  Schiller.  Translated 
from  the  German,  by  the  Author  of  '^  A  Volume  from  the  Life  of 
Herbert  Barclay** 

In  a  former  number  of  this  Magazine  we  noticed  the  work  alluded 
to  in  the  above  title.  "  Herbert  Barclay"  showed  a  good  deal  of 
literary  talent  and  taste,  and  a  pleasant  article  on  the  Life  of  Schiller, 
in  the  last  North-American,  is  attributed  to  the  pen  of  the  gentleman 
who  wrote  that  volume.  This  translation  of  Don  Carlos  seems  to  be  a 
continuation  of  a  very  promising  beginning  in  the  career  of  letters. 
The  original  poem  is  strongly  marked  with  Schiller's  peculiarities. 
The  characters  in  it  are  conceived  with  vigor,  but  rather  delineated 
than  represented.  Schiller  was  not  a  dramatic  poet,  in  the  proper 
sense  of  that  word — he  was  not  the  poet  of  action,  but  of  deep  think* 
ing — of  speculation,  and  of  eloquent  declamation.  He  was  not  a 
creator  but  a  reasoner.  He  could  not,  by  a  few  touches,  place  before 
the  eye,  like  Shakspeare,  a  living  character ;  but  by  a  thorough  analy- 
sis, by  bringing  out  one  shade  of  feeling  afler  another,  one  passion  to 
take  the  place  of  another  passion,  one  motive  to  drive  away  another, 
he  could  fill  the  mind  with  a  perfect  whole,  after  due  contemplation, 
just  as  the  eye  is  filled  with  the  whole  of  a  picture,  after  it  has  had 
time  to  run  over  all  its  parts  in  succession. 

Don  Carlos  is,  perhaps,  more  marked  with  this  character  than  any 
other  of  Schiller's  poems.  To  do  it  justice  in  a  translation,  must  re* 
quire  an  ample  range  of  language,  and  a  free  hand.  Tts  eloquence  is 
grand,  and  the  translation  must  be  so  too.     Its  lines  are  sounding  and 
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.  harmonious,  and  the  lines  of  an  English  translator  should  be  con- 
structed of  the  most  magnificent  materials  our  language  affords.  A 
literal  rendering  into  common-place  phrases,  might  convey  the  general 
sense,  but  would  fail  to  convey  nine  tenths  of  the  force  and  splendor 
of  the  original. 

In  this  respect,  the  American  translator  seems  to  us  to  have  failed. 
He  evidently  understands  Schiller  thoroughly,  but  cannot  transfer  the 
ample  richer  of  Schiller'^  poetry  into  the  English  tongue.  He  has 
adhered  closely  to  the  original,  but  has  not  given  us  the  fullness,  har- 
mony, and  metrical  beauty  of  the  German.  His  lines  are  often  awk*- 
ward,  oflen  violently  distorted,  and  sometimes  not  very  intelligible. 
He  oflen  violates  the  idiom  of  the  English,  when  the  plain  law  of 
translation  requires  the  substitution  of  one  idiom  for  another.  He  uses 
many  harsh  contractions,  to  the  infinite  injury  qf  his  verse.  Instances 
of  these  several  faults  may  be  found  on  almost  every  page ;  but  we 
shall  give  only  a  few  examples : — 

**  Too  dear  the  King 
Can  never  bay  his  son*s,  his  one  soiCs  peace^'''  (p.  8,) 

is  very  awkward. 

''  In  one  obeisanee  six  kingdoms  lay,*'  (ib.) 
is  bad  metre. 

"  Two  move  irreconcirble  oppositea,  (p.  17,) 
to  say  the  least,  is  harsh. 

**  Fernando,  mighty  Pietro-a  sister's  son,'*  (p.  26,) 
is  a  violation  of  metre. 

"  No — I  '11  forget  how  inezpress'bly  happy,"  (p.  31,) 

is  again  a  harsh  contraction.  So  is  **  That  we  mayn't  mar,"  (p.  41 ;) 
and  "  makes  glow  another's  cheek,"  (p.  49,)  is  not  English. 

Other  contractions  are  "  1  suspect  the  lady'd  rather  be."  (p.  54.) 
"  This  singular  creature."  (p.  74.)  '^  Incred'We."  (p.  76.)  "Sweet 
tender  girl !  adorable  being!"  (p.  77.)  "  Of  that  don't  question  me." 
(p.  98.)  "  And  is  that  possible."  (p.  116.)  "  With  joy  her  en'my." 
(p.  130.)  "  At  most  Vd  blame."  (p.  139.)  "  Can't  be  prevented  ?" 
for  "  can  i/,"  &c.  (p.  141.)  "  To's  virtue,"  for  "  to  Ais,"  dtc.  (p.  164.) 
Other  unidiomatic  expressions  are  **  So  shameful  slow  thou  never 
wast  before."  (p.  64,)  "  So  noble  thought  I  not,  by  far  not."  (p.  100.) 
**  Are  all  in  the  ante-chamber  asleep  too,  perhaps?"  The  use  of  per^ 
haps,  in  this  connection,  is  German,  but  not  English.  "  Yet — that  t^ 
should  have  dared,"  &c.  (p.  1 12.)  The  pronoun  t/  refers  to  the  word 
people,  a  few  lines  before.  In  England  and  the  United  States,  the 
people  claim  a  more  exalted  pronoun  than  the  neuter  t^. 

"  subject's  good 


Will  then  go  hand  in  hand  with  Prince's  greatness."  (p.  129.) 
"That  can  I,  Charles,  not  help."  (p.  149.) 
"  Wonder  is  that  t'  th'  fiends  who  have  misled  me  V*  (p.  157.) 
"  I  mind  you  of  your  vow."  (p.  221.) 

We  have  been  thus  particular  to  notice  the  faults  of  this  little 
volume,  because,  though  trifling,  they  are  of  great  importance  in  a 
poetical  translation.  We  think,  if  the  author  of  this  work  would  sub- 
ject it  to  a  careful  revision,  it  would  be  an  honor  to  his  talents,  ^and 
an  ornament  to  the  literature  of  the  country. 


POLITICS  AND   STATISTICS. 


CoifORsss.  The  national  legislature 
adjourned  on  the  30th  of  June,  to  meet 
a^n  at  the  period  fixed  by  the  Con- 
stitution, on  tae  first  Monmy  in  De- 
cember. Several  of  the  last  days  of  the 
session  were  industriously  occupied  by 
both  Houses  in  the  completion  of  the 
business  before  them ;  the  sittinj^s  be- 
ing frequently  prolonged  from  eleven 
in  the  morning  to  the  same,  and  even  a 
later  hour,  in  the  evening. 

In  the  Senate  a  large  number  of  ex- 
ecutive nominations  were  confirmed — 
the  most  important  of  which  were  those 
of  Mr.  Woodbury,  of  New-Hampshire, 
as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury — Mr.  Dick- 
erson,  of  New-Jersey,  as  Secretary  of 
the  Navy — Mr.  ForsyUi,  of  Georj^ia,  as 
Secretary  of  Slate— and  Mr.  Wilkins, 
of  Pennsylvania,  as  Minister  to  Russia. 
The  nominations  of  Mr.  Stevenson,  of 
Virginia,  as  Minister  to  England,  and 
Mr.  Taney,  as  Secretary  of  ue  Treas- 
nry,  were  rejected. 

The  Committee  of  Finance  were  di- 
rected to  sit  during  the  recess. 

The  Vice-President  having  left  the 
chair,  Mr.  Poindexter,  of  Mississippi, 
was  chosen  President  of  the  Senate, 
pro  tern. 

The  following  Resolution  was  unan- 
imously passed — 32  members  being  pre- 
sent : — 

Resolved,  Tbat  it  ti  proved  and  admitted 
that  large  •urns  of  money  have  been  borrowed 
•tdiflerent  banks,  by  the  Poatmaster-Creneral, 
in  order  to  make  up  the  deficiency  in  the  meaui 
of  carrying  on  the  Po«t  OAce  Department,  with- 
out authority  given  by  any  law  of  Congren ; 
and  that,  aa  Congren  alone  ponesaes  the  power 
to  borrow  money  on  the  credit  of  the  .United 
Stales,  ail  tmth  oontraett  for  2oaiu,  b^  the  Post- 
wasUr^Omaral,  ore  illegal  and  void. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives, 
some  important  matters  were  suffered 
to  lie  on  the  table  without  the  action  of 
the  House.  Among  these  was  the  Re- 
port of  the  Committee  on  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  affairs  of  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States.  The  committee  appointed 
to  examine  into  the  affairs  of  the  Gen- 
eral Post  Office,  consisting  of  Messrs. 


Connor,  Stoddert,  Whittlesey,  H.  Ev- 
erett, Beardsley  ,Watmough  and  Hawes, 
was  directed  to  sit  durins  the  recess. 

Mr.  Adams  of  Massachusetts,  from  a 
joint  committee  of  the  two  Houses,  on 
the  subject  of  the  death  of  Gen.  Lafay- 
ette, made  a  report,  which  was  unani- 
mously accepted,  embracing  the  follow- 
ing Resolutions  :— 


Xeeohid.  ^.  That  the  two  Hoasea  bave  re- 
ceived with  the  profoundest  sensibility,  Intelll- 
Snce  of  the  death  of  General  Lafayette,  the 
end  of  the  United  States,  the  Mend  of  Wash- 
ington, and  the  friend  of  liberty. 

Sec.  9.  And  be  it  Aiitber  resolved.  That  the 
sacrifices  and  efforts  of  this  illastti09s  person, 
in  the  cause  of  our  country,  during  her  struggle 
for  Independence,  and  the  aflfectionate  interest 
which  he  has  at  all  times  manifested  for  the 
success  of  her  political  institutions,  claim  fhmi 
the  Government  and  People  of  the  United 
States,  an  expression  of  condolence  for  his  loss, 
veneration  for  his  virtues,  aud  gratitude  for  his 
services. 

Sec.  3.  And  be  it  ftirther  resolved,  That  the 
President  of  the  United  States  be  reouested  to 
address,  together  with  a  copv  of  the  aiwve  reso> 
lutions,  a  letter  to  George  Washington  Lafliy- 
ette,  and  the  other  members  of  his  ikmily.  as- 
suring them  of  the  condolence  of  this  whole 
nation  in  their  irreparable  bereavement. 

Sec.  4.  And  be  it  fbrtber  resnived,  That  the 
members  of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  will 
wear  a  badge  of  mourning  for  thirty  day>*  &nd 
that  it  be  recommended  to  the  People  of  the 
United  States  to  wear  a  similar  badge  for  the 
same  period. 

Sec.  5.  And  be  it  flutber  resolved.  That  the 
Halls  of  the  Houses  be  dressed  in  moaroing  for 
the  residue  of  the  session. 

Sec.  6.  And  be  it  fbrther  resolved.  That  John 
Quincy  Adams  be  requested  to  deliver  an  ora- 
tion on  the  life  and  character  of  Oenetml  Laiky- 
ette,  before  the  two  Houses  of  Congress,  at  the 
next  eeasion. 

All  the  bills  passed  by  the  two  Houses 
were  signed  by  the  President,  eicept 
one  making  appropriations  for  remov- 
ing obstructions  in  one  of  the  western 
rivers. 


QjT  Our  limits  restrict  us,  in  this 
department,  to  a  single  page ;  but  we 
are  not  aware  that  any  important  statis- 


tical information 
omitted. 


IS,  in    consequence, 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
▲  LXTTBB  TO  TBX  EDITOR  OF  THX  VSW-EHaLAlTD  MAOAZlBK. 

Honored  Sir, — In  the  last  namber  of  your  Magazine  is  one  of  the  moet  inateli- 
leoB  pieceo  of  akillful  irony,  that  I  remember  to  have  seen  in  the  whole  compui 
of  modem  literature.  I  allude  to  the  article  entitled  Thoughts  on  OpHtnismf  which 
is  written  with  such  a  deep  design,  and  with  such  a  consummate  skill  in  satire, 
that  I  fear  the  object  of  the  piece  will  not  be  apparent  to  every  superficial  reader. 
The  author  is  one  of  your  sly  fellows,  who  hides  a  double  meaning  behind  almost 
every  word.  The  only  fault,  which  I  can  discover  in  his  lucubrations,  is,  that  the 
satire  is  so  artful  and  so  deeply  concealed,  that  I  fear  his  volatile  genius  shoots 
beyond  the  discernment  of  most  of  his  readers.  Permit  me  to  do  what  his  mod- 
esty will  forbid  him  to  do ;  permit  me  to  perform  the  humble  office  of  a  commen- 
tator,— a  second  Warburton  to  a  second  Shakspeare. 

The  real  design  of  that  piece  is  a  burlesque  on  the  applications  of  human  rear 
son,  untaught  by  revelation,  to  matters  of  religion.  The  author,  no  doubt,  has 
read  some  of  the  speculations  of  some  of  the  Boston  clergy,  of  the  strength  of  th« 
godlike  faculty  of  numan  reason,  and  of  Uie  light  it  sheds,  superior  to  tmit  of  rev- 
elation, on  the  path  of  duty  in  the  prospects  of  man.  He  wisnes  to  ridicule  these 
principles  by  pushing  them  to  their  utmost  point  of  exaggeration.  The  design  is 
malicious  enough,  but  never  was  there  a  more  masterly  execution.  It  is  really 
the  most  consummate  piece  of  irony,  involving  the  most  bitter  and  biting  satire, 
that  has  ever  met  my  eye.  Swift's  Argument  against  abolishing  CHisTiANmr 
fades  away  before  it.  The  effect  must  be  perfectly  withering.  I  am  almost  sorry 
you  have  suffered  the  pages  of  your  Magazine  to  be  stained  with  such  an  ill- 
natured  piece,  notwithstanding  the  great  abilities  displayed  in  the  execution. 
What  is  the  design  ?  Do  you  mean  that  Thalia  shall  wash  her  mask  in  the 
waters  of  Siloa's  fountain  f  and  shall  the  grin  of  satire  relax  the  features  of  the 
sternest  religion  ? 

That  the  article  is  ironical,  I  think  is  obvious  on  a  moment's  reflection.  For 
example ;  would  an^  writer,  in  his  sober  senses,  ^and  much  less  such  an  able 
writer  as  the  Optimist,)  undertake  to  say,  that  a  noly  God  cannot  have  a  moral 
government  without  being  himself  a  felon  ?  that  not  one  of  his  creatures,  however 
guilty  or  however  voluntary  in  euilt,  can  depart  from  the  path  of  lectitude,  unless 
all  the  criminality  redounds  on  his  Maker  ?  Would  any  but  a  concealed  satirist 
undertake,  with  an  ignorant  heart  and  a  flippant  tongue,  to  settle  questions  respect- 
ing the  origin  of  evil,  which  have  posed  the  intellects  and  distressed  the  souls  of 
philosophers,  divines,  and  poets  of  all  nations,  people,  and  languages,  from  Plato 
down  to  the  present  hour  ?  Would  any  but  a  man,  who  had  some  under  design 
in  view,  have  stuffed  his  piece  with  such  a  goodly  number  of  contradictions,  say- 
ing, m  one  part,  that  sin  cannot  exist,  if  the  world  is  the  work  of  a  perfect  God ; 
and,  in  another  part,  that  sin  does  exist,  and  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  exist- 
ence of  virtue  ?  A  viedess  world  would  be  a  virtuelegs  worlds  and  what  we  call 
*^  perfect  innocence"  wotdd  be  wedded  to  weakness.  Would  any  but  a  cynical 
rogue,  who  has  ten  meanings  to  one  word,  have  undertaken  to  maintain,  that 
every  rascal,  who  kicks  and  cuffs  us,  is  a  moral  teacher,  inculcating  the  wisest 
lessons,  calling  forth  our  meekness  and  forbearance,  and  teaching  us  religion 
as  Xantippe  taught  the  patient  Socrates  philosophy  ?  Must  it  not  be  obvious,  to 
such  a  wily  writer,  that  he  puts  himself  in  the  power  of  every  opponent,  who  will 
turn  upon  him  and  say, — "  Sir,  I  care  not  if  I  become  your  teacher;  you  lack 
patience,  I  will  just  pall  your  nose  for  you  ;  you  are  too  avaricious,  I  will  pick 
your  pocket ;  this  coat  is  a  little  too  fine,  1  will  just  slip  it  off  your  back.  Tender 
IS  a  whipping-post ;  suppose  I  teach  you  a  litUe  experimental  submission."  If 
the  piece  be  a  direct  utterance  of  Uie  author's  sentiments,  all  this  is  consum- 
mate folly,  which  I  dare  not  impute  to  any  man  who  writes  for  the  New-England 
Magazine.    But  if  it  is  irony  it  ouly  increases  the  bitterness  of  the  jest. 

On  the  whole,  I  cannot  but  suspect  that  this  writer  is  some  concealed  Calvinist, 
or,  perhaps,  some  subtle  Jesuit,  in  the  pay  of  the  Pope,  who  has  been  sent  here  to 
oppose  liberal  sentimente,  and  undermine  our  liberties  and  religion.  Whoever  he 
is,  he  is  certainly  no  common  man.    I  hope  our  pious  clergy  will  be  on  the  alert 
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to  detect  him.  It  is  a  qaeftioiii  however,  whether  a  man  of  such  a  ^nine,  oufht 
to  set  no  other  bounds  to  his  malice,  than  those  which  are  fixed  by  his  great  abili- 
ties ;  whether  he  ought  not  to  consider  the  pain  he  may  impart  as  well  as  the 
Ingenuity  he  maj^  display ;  and  be  cautious  how  he  senda  abroad  arrows,  which, 
if  they  procure  victory  for  himself,  may  purchase  it  by  the  death  and  destruction 
of  every  foe.  Yours,  &c. 

July  16.  6. 


I 


I 


The  writer  of  the  following 'piece  informs  us  that  he  has  "more  and  better 
things,  which  he  will  send,  if  this  should  be  inserted.*'  He  should  have  sent  his 
best  things  first.  Without  the  hope  that  hia  promise  may  be  fulfilled,  we  should 
not  give  this  a  placet  ^^^o.  with  the  alterations  we  have  taken  the  liberty  to 
make. 

TBI   post's   last   hour. 

It  was  the  evening  of  a  summer  day ; 
The  sunlight  through  the  open  casement  cast 
The  soft  rich  lustre  of  its  fiirewell  rays, 
And  the  flower-scented  breeze  stole  gentiy  in. 
Fanning  the  Poet's  pale  and  lofty  brow, 
And  eooling  his  flusned  cheek,  until  his  eye 
Wandered  less  wildly,  and  his  throbbing  heart 
Grew  calm  as  the  deep  stillness  of  the  hour. 

His  sister  stood  beside  him,  with  her  hand 
Resting  upon  his  brow.    She  could  not  speak, 
But  inner  eve,  unutterable  love, 
Minf  led  with  grief  "  that  lay  too  deep  for  tears," 
Told  what  a  puig  was  at  her  heart,  when  thus 
Her  dying  brother  spoke : — 

"  Sister !  dear  sister !  I  would  look  once  more 

Upon  this  lovely  earth  before  I  die ; 

My  head  is  easy  now,  and  my  weak  heart 

Has  ceased  its  throbbing,  and  I  almost  feel 

That  I  shall  live,  to  wander  in  the  deep 

And  everlasting  forests,  and  to  climb 

These  hills  once  more,  as  in  my  happv  youth, 

Before  this  sickness  fell  upon  my  soul. 

O  !  littie  do  they  know,  who  never  felt 

The  fevery  macmess  of  a  sick  man's  brain, 

How  beautiful  is  earth ! — its  mountain  glens — 

And  sleeping  valleys,  and  deep  forest  caves : 

But  when  the  limlw  are  weary  with  disease, 

And  the  quick  pulses  flutter  and  grow  weak. 

How  doth  the  thought  of  youth's  remembered  haunts 

With  a  sweet  sadness  come  upon  the  soul ! 

0  !  I  have  loved  the  unpeopled  solitudes 
Of  the  lone  mountain  and  aark  wilderness; 
And  now,  dear  sister !  when  I  shut  my  eyes, 

1  almost  dream  that  I  am  roaming  there. 
Beneath  the  shade  of  that  dark  forest  roof. 
Where  we  so  oft  have  wandered.    Nay,  weep  not ; 
Perhaps  I  shall  not  die,  and  we  may  yet 
Rejoice  once  more  in  the  rich  summer  mom, 

By  the  bright  river  that  we  loved  so  much. 

"  Sister !  it  will  not  be  so  hard  to  die ; 

My  ho|>es  have  died  before  me^  and  I  feel 

That  with  my  vonth's  briffht  visions,  there  hath  passed 

A  g[Iory  from  the  earth,    it  is  not  now 

As  in  my  buoyant  childhood.    There  was  then 

A  something  m  my  bosom  that  impelled 
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My  spirit  onward,  and  there  came  a  voice 

Upon  my  ear,  from  ocean,  earth,  and  air, 

That  spoke  one  burning  word,  and  that  was  Fame. 

0  !  when  I  gazed  on  the  eternal  depths 

Of  the  unbounded  sky,  that  yoice  would  come, 
And  with  it  an  unutterable  thought. 
And  an  all  nameless  reaching  orthe  soul, 
That  was  an  agony. 

"  This  voice  has  passed. 
A  dream  of  love  stole  o*er  mv  spirit  next. 
Sister  !  here  on  this  solemn  bed  of  death, 

1  need  not  blush  to  say  how  I  did  love — 

This  too  has  passed — but  thou  canst  never  know 
How  like  a  lava  torrent,  that  wild  stream 
Of  burning  love  has  laid  my  bosom  waste. 
How  shall  1  speak  of  her !    She  was  the  light 
Shed  on  my  path  from  Heaven — ^the  guiding  star 
That  ruled  my  destiny — the  god  to  wnom 
I  bowed  in  a  most  deep  idolatry  : 
And  when  I  knew  my  love  was  unretumed, 
I  would  not  break  the  spell  which  bound  my  heart 
Like  a  charmed  bird  beneath  the  serpent's  gasee. 
Sister  !  I  see  her  now,  as  when  we  nrst 
Met  on  that  summer  evening.    On  her  cheek 
Is  that  same  smile,  and  in  her  flashing  eye, 
I  see  the  witchery  that  bc^iled  my  soul. 
'  Was  she  not  beautiful !  '  0  Heaven  !  my  love 

Is  rushing  back  like  an  o'erwhelming  tide. 
I  may  not  think  of  her. 

The  chill  of  death. 
Is  at  my  heart — farewell !" 

The  spirit  of  a  son  of  God  had  fled : 
The  farewell  died  away  upon  his  lips. 
His  rapid  breathing  ceased,  his  dewy  hand 
Grew  cold  in  hers    ••»**• 


The  "  Lietter  from  Lodemia  Wilkins*'  tells  a  story,  which*  is  beaatiful  and 
touching.  The  writer  does  herself  injustice  by  the  use  of  affected  Tankeeisms,  and 
this  is  our  only  reason  for  rejecting  it.  Jack  Downing  and  Joe  Strickland  are 
very  well  in  their  places;  but  their  style  is  not  a  suitable  dress  for  the  narrative 
of  Janet  Larry. 
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DISCOVERY    AND   EARLY*   HISTORY    OF   NORTH- AMERICA. 

The  discovery  of  America,  near  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  centary, 
was  the  commencement  of  a  wonderful  train  of  events.  The  descrip- 
tions which  we  can  gather  of  the  opening  of  a  new  world,  and  of 
the  consequent  changes  of  the  old  world,  infinitely  surpass  the  utmost 
stretch  of  fiction^  in  their  details  and  issues.  The  very  act  of 
commencing  a  voyage  of  discovery,  when  Europe  had  just  emerged 
out  of  darkness,  even  without  a  single  known  island  to  steer  for,  is 
sublime.  The  pursuit  of  the  plan,  after  struggling  with  countless 
difficulties-,  with  slender  preparation,  and  in  such  craft  as  we  should 
now  hardly,  trust  ourselves  in,  a  half  a  dozen  leagues  from  our  coast, 
brings  the  author  of  it  before  us  in  a  picture  of  the  highest  moral 
sublimity.  And  such  was  Columbus,  first  and  foremost  in  this 
spirit  of  maritime  enterprise.  It  matters  not  that  he  mistook  Cuba  for 
a  part  of  a  great  continent,  in  his  first  voyage,  and  that,  in  bis  third 
voyage,  he  touched  at  several  places  on  the  continent  of  America, 
without  knowing  that  it  was  a  continent.  Though  be  died  ignorant  of 
these  things,  his  glory,  as  a  discoverer,  is  not  the  less  real.  It  is  d^ 
sirable,  indeed,  to  come  at  exact  historical  truth  in  these  matters ;  and 
we  rejoice,  therefore,  that  the  order  of  discovery  is  now  well  settled. 
John  and  Sebastian  Cabot,  in  the  service  of  England,  first  reached  the 
American  continent,  and  the  coast  of  the  United  States,  24th  June, 
1497.  The  voyage  was  performed  at  their  own  expense,  by  which 
they  secured  to  England  the*  tide,  such  as  it  was,  lo  the  territory  of 
North-America. 

What  a  prodigious  change  in  the  world's  affairs  has  since  taken 
place  I  so  immense,  that  it  seems  almost  incredible  that  the  earth  had 
been  peopled  for  six  thousand  years.  In  the  course  of  three  centuries 
such  advances  have  been  made  in  every  thing  which  the  bulk  of  man- 
kind think  worth  living  for,  not  less  than  in  what  velates  to  moral  and 
intellectual  elevation,  that  the  previous  long  lapse  of  ages  seems  but 
the  infancy  of  the  world,  from  which  the  transition  to  manhood  was 
comparatively  but  the  work  of  a  day.  Providence  appears  to  have 
conducted  mankind  to  a  new  world  as  if  for  some  great  overturn  in 
human  affairs.  By  this  means  new  political  and  social  relations  were 
VOL.  vii.  22 
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to  be  introduced  ;  the  shackles  of  prejudice  were  to  be  weakened  and 
brokep  ;  minds,  released  from  the  bondage  of  old  institutions,  were  to 
work  more  freely  ;  revolutions  of  feeling  and  opinion  were  to  be  pro- 
duced ;  and  liberty  was  to  gain  a  foot-hold,  and  pursue  its  march 
triumphantly.  All  these  things  were  to  be  known  and  felt  in  the  old 
world  ;  and  indocile  as  it  might  be  expected  to  be,  and  slow  to  learn 
as  it  has  been,  and  could  not  fail  to  l;>e,  the  effects  of  such  lessons  are 
Btill  extending  for  good  or  ill, — ultimately,  we  trust,  for  good. 

Mammon,  the  idol  which  has  had  so  many  worshipers  in  all  classes, 
from  crowned  heads  to  bare  feet,  was  not  contemned  in  the  times  of 
the  early  voyagers  in  search  of  regions  in  the  west.  The  noble-spirited 
men,  who  first  projected  these  enterprises,  and  hazarded  their  lives  in 
the  execution  of  them,  were  not,  indeed,  stained  by  such  idolatry. 
But  it  was  otherwise  with  their  sovereigns.  When  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella  secured  to  Columbus,  in  his  first  voyage,  a  tithe  of  all  the 
profits  that  should  accrue  from  it,  nothing  was  added  thereby  to  the 
zeal  of  Columbus,  sanguine  as  might  be  his  hopes  of /discovery  and 
final  wealth.  To  have  received  an  outfit  more  suited  to  his  under* 
taking,  than  the  tardy  and  grudging  preparation  of  three  little  ships, 
at  the  cost  of  four  thousand  pounds,  would  have  cheered  his  heart  and 
have  enabled  him  more  efiectually  to  gain  the  fiivor  and  active  oo- 
operation  of  his  crew.  After  his  return  from  his  second  voyage,  during 
which  he  suffered  unjustly  in  his  reputation,  at  home,  it  was  by  the  speci- 
mens of  glittering  gold,  that  he  brought  with  him,  more  than  by  his  vin- 
dication of  himself,  that  his  sovereign's  countenance  was  irradiated.  Had 
it  not  been  for  this,  the  '^  high  admiral  of  all  the  seas,"  and  the  "  vice- 
roy of  all  the  inlands  and  continents''  that  he  should  discover,  might 
have  striven  in  vain  to  appease  the  wrath  of  a  disappointed  master. 
Henry  VII.  furnished  only  one  of  the  six  ships  for  the  voyage  of  the 
Cabots ;  but  his  exactions,  in  regard  to  the  profits,  extended  only  to 
one  fifth  part.  In  Ralegh's  scheme  for  making  discoveries  and  settle- 
ments in  those  parts  of  North-America,  which  had  not  been  subjected 
to  any  European  power,  for  the  execution  of  which  he  obtained  an 
ample  patent  from  Elizabeth,  gold  was  the  great  lure  held  out  to  the 
queen  and  all  concerned.  And  when,  after  his  misfortunes  and  the 
ill-success  of  his  colony,  he  assigned  his  patent,  he  reserved  to  himself 
a  portion  of  the  gold  and  silver  ores  to  be  discovered.  The  prospect 
of  a  golden  age  seems  to  have  delighted  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe 
and  some  of  the  distinguished  subjects,  in  the  time  of  the  early  voyagers 
to  the  west,  as  much  as  it  now  does  the  sovereign  of  these  United  States 
and  his  devoted  retainers. 

Riches,  however,  did  not  constitute  the  only  motive  with  those,  who 
engaged  in  early  attempts  at  colonization.  A  bold  and  undefined 
spirit  of  adventure,  such  as  is  apt  to  take  possession  rather  of  those 
who  have  little  to  lose,  than  of  the  affluent,  or  even  of  those  who  are 
at  ease  in  their  fortunes,  was  beginning  to  work.  The  spirit  was  not 
that  spirit  of  avarice,  which,  though  insatiable,  stakes  nothing  upon 
chance.  It  was  cheered,  indeed,  by  dreams  of  wealth  and  magnifi- 
cence ;  but  these  were  only  accessory.  There  seems  to  have  been 
much  of  public  and  adventurous  spirit,  mixed  with  the  hope  of  personal 
advancement  and  glory,  in  the  plans  and  achievements  of  Ralegh. 
Be  these  things,  however,  as  they  may,  he  stands  forth  pre-eminent 
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among  the  early  promoters  of  colonization  in  the  United  States. 
Though  baffled  in  his  schemes,  he  had  shown  what  might  be  accom- 
plished by  due  providence  and  foresight,  mingled  with  energy  and 
zeal.  His,  like  other  first  attempts  to  plant  colonies,  furnish  little 
else  than  tides  of  misery,  starvation,  massacre,  and  death.  It  was  easy 
for  those,  who  came  after  him,  to  see  the  defects  of  his  plans,  and  to 
supply  them ;  to  find  how  he  fell  short  of  success,  snd  to  provide 
against  like  failure.  This,  however,  was  less  perfectly  accomplished 
than  might  have  been  expected  ;  for  the  commencement  of  the  perma- 
nent colony  in  Virginia,  in  1606^  was,  neither  in  the  number  nor  in 
the  character  of  the  emigrants,  such  as  the  exigency  of  the  case  re- 
quired. Had  it  not  been  for  one  man,  John  Smith,  who  seemed  to  be 
equal  to  every  occasion,  whether  it  required  him  to  control  the  refrac- 
tory, to  encourage  the  desponding,  to  task  the  idle,  or  to  teach  the 
unskillful,  the  colony  would  have  utterly  peri^shed.  As  it  was,  not- 
withstanding the  repeated  additions  to  the  number  of  colonists  during 
the  first  five  years  of  the  existence  of  the  settlement  at  Jamestown,  yet, 
at  the  close  of  that  period,  1611,  it  consisted  of  only  two  hundred  men. 
In  that  year  there  were  large  accessions  to  their  number ;  good  gOT- 
emment  was  instituted ;  private  property  was  allotted  to  individuals, 
and  mutually  respected  l^  them ;  and  industry  succeeded  to  the  re- 
luctant and  inefficient  labor,  which  was  performed  when  the  colonists 
had  all  things  in  common.  For  several  succeeding  years  the  prosperity 
of  the  colony  was  fluctuating,  till,  in  1619,  it  received  a  new  impetus 
by  the  establishment  of  the  colonial  assembly,  and  by  the  exportation 
from  the  mother  country  of  "  ninety  agreeable  females,  young  and 
incorrupt,"  who  were  "  married  to  the  tenants  of  the  company,  or  to 
men  who  were  able  to  support  them,  and  who  willingly  defrayed  the 
costs  of  their  passage,  which  were  rigorously  demanded." 

In  the  progress  of  colonization,  the  love  of  liberty  manifested  itself 
by  rapid  gradations.  Virginia,  the  ''old  dominion,"  as  it  is  still 
proudly  called,  early  secured  to  itself  a  pure  democratic  government, 
for  common  municipal  purposes,  in  the  assembly  of  the  whole  people. 
The  colonial  assembly,  which  was  afterwards  instituted  and  elected  by 
the  people,  always  strove  to  exercise  its  rights  to  the  greatest  extent, 
and  was  not  scrupulous  about  encroaching  upon  the  prerogatires  of 
the  crown,  or  creating  prerogatives  of  its  own.  When  opportunity 
occurred,  the  people  chose  their  own  governor;  and  when  they  could 
not  endure  one  appointed  by  the  crown,  the  voice  of  the  same  people 
compelled  the  council  to  eject  him  from  office.  Such  was  the  fact  in 
the  case  of  the  king's  governor,  John  Harvey,  in  1635.  The  early 
colonial  history  of  Maryland  is  of  the  same  character;  and  proceedings 
equally  summary  as  those  of  the  Virginians,  and  more  severe,  were 
had  in  the  expulsion  of  Clay  borne  from  his  official  supremacy.  While 
the  assembly  acknowledged  the  duty  of  allegiance  to  the  king  of  Eng- 
land, it  claimed  for  itself ''  all  such  powers  as  may  be  exercised  by  the 
commons  of  England." 

Connected  with  the  prevailing  spirit  of  political  liberty  in  the  infant 
colonies,  was  that  also  of  religious  freedom.  Toleration,  indeed,  was 
not  understood,  and  formed  no  part  of  the  system  of  operations,  either 
in  Virginia  or  in  the  eastern  colonies ;  but  it  was  the  aim  of  each  col- 
ony to  guard  against  any  encroachments  upon  its  own  system  of  doc- 
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trines  and  ecclesiastical  polity.  What  is  remarkable  in  this  case,  is, 
that  the  colony  of  Maryland,  consisting  of  Roman  Catholics  in  name 
and  profession,  approached  most  nearly  to  the  true  Catholic  church, 
the  charch  universal.  Catholics,  who  were  not  tolerated  in  Virginia, 
^hich  recognized  only  the  Episcopal  church,)  in  Maryland  invited 
Christians  of  all  sects  to  the  privileges  of  the  land,  assuring  them  of 
equality,  no  less  in  religious  than  in  civil  freedom.  This  was  done  by 
Sir  George  Calvert,  at  the  time  of  the  *'  fundamental  charter,"  1632 ; 
and  in  1649,  it  was  more  fully  and  formally  set  forth  in  the  statutes  of 
the  government :— ^''  Whereas,  the  enforcing  of  the -conscience  ill  mat- 
ters of  religion  hath  frequently  fallen  out  to  be  of  dangerous  conse- 
quence in  those. comrtion wealths  where  it  has  been  practised  ;  and  for 
the  more  quiet  and  peaceable  government  of  this  province,  and  the 
better  to  preserve  mutual  love  and  amity  among  the  inhabitants,  no 
person  within  this  province,  professing  to  believe  in  Jesus  Ohrist,  shall 
be  any  ways  troubled,  molested,  or  discountenanced,  for  his  or  her 
religion,  or  in  the  free  exercise  thereof."  The  privileges  thus  secured 
remained  undisturbed,  till  anarchy  sprung  up  in  the  civil  affairs  of  the 
colony^  Then  the  puritans  strove  to  gain  the  mastery,  and  to  exclude 
the  Catholics,  by  whose  toleration  they  had  come  to  enjoy  all  the  privi- 
leges of  'fVeeroen,  from  the  pale  of  the  Christian  church.  In  the 
Assembly  of  1654^  in  which  the  Puritans  gained  the  ascendency,  an 
act  was  passed  securing  freedom  of  conscience,  provided  it  should  not 
extend  to  "  popery,  prelacy,  or  licentiousness."  Cromwell's  bigotry 
was  not  comprehensive  enough  to  include  the  colonies ;  and  he  com- 
manded his  commissioners  ''  not  to  busy  themselves  about  religion,  but 
to  settle  the  civil  government." 

In  regard  to  the  colonization  of  New-England,  religious  freedom 
was  not  merely  an  important  element  in  the  causes  which  produced 
emigralton — 'it  was  itse^lf  the  great  moving  cause.  The  history  of  the 
^*  Pilgrims,"  who  led  the  way,  both  before  and  after  they  landed  en 
these  desolate  shores,  stands  out  among  remarkable  events,  prominent, 
single,  and  alone.  Pilgrims  they  may  well  be  called  ;  not,  however, 
like  those  who  visited  Jerusalem,  Mecca,  Rome,  or  Loretto,  in  obedi- 
ence to  existing  and  prevalent  superstitions,  to  save  their  souls  by  bodily 
penance,  or  self-infliotion,  to  pay  an  idolatrous  service  to  a  consecrated 
spot  or  pevsonage ;  but  pilgrims,  who,  with  inflexible  purpose,  were 
ready  to  travel  the  world  over,  to  erect  an  altar  of  their  own,  such  as 
their  consciences  might  sanction,  such  as  they  trusted  God  would  ap- 
prove. Their  history  has  no  parallel.  A  little  band  which  came  forth 
from  the  **  Separatists,"  in  the  north  of  England,  under  which  name, 
a  communion  -of  Christians  had  existed  previous  to  the  close  of  Eliza- 
beth's reign,  at  last  set  up  their  banner  at  Plymouth,  and  took  posse»- 
sion  of  a  portion  of  the  territory  of  what  was  afterwards  called  New- 
England,  which,  in  little  more  than  two  centuries,  has  become  peopled 
by  more  than  two  miUiens  of  souls.  They  were,  in  truth,  though  not 
in  name.  Independents.  They  were  Independents  by  abjuring  all  hu- 
man authority;  by  a  firm  resolve,  **  whatever  it  nuight  cost  them,  as  the 
Lord's'  free  people,  to  join  themselves,  by  covenant,  into  a  church 
state,"  and  by  a  constant  maintenance  of  their  resolutions.  They 
were  such  men  as  never  before  or  since  founded  a  colony.  Though 
bred,  as  Btf»t  of  them  certainly  were,  to  husbandry,  they  knew  how  to 
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bend  their  occapations  to  circumstances.  Amsterdam  was  their  first 
resting-place  after  their  flight  from  England  ;  but  they  soon  removed 
to  Leyden.  Brewster,  their  ruling  elder,  had  once  served  as  a  diplo- 
matist in  the  Low  Countries ;  but  now,  obliged  to  learn  a  trade,  he 
became  a  printer.  Bradford,  their  historian,  substituted,  for  the  imple- 
ments and  art  of  husbandry,  the  art  of  dying  silk.  After  a  residence 
of  twelve  years  in  Holland,  still  feeling  very  much  like  strangers  in 
the  land,  for  various  reasons  dissatisfied  with  their  abode,  and  retaining 
still  that  lingering  love  of  country,  which  prompted  them  to  seek  an 
alliance  with  it  as  close  as  their  principles  of  civil  and  religious  freedom 
would  pennit,  they  embarked  for  the  new  world.  They  had  been  dis- 
appointed in  the  schemes  which  promised  to  relieve  them  from  the 
hardships  incident  to  solitary  and  unaided  settlers.  The  auspices  of 
the  English  government  afforded  not  the  kind  of  favor  and  protection 
which  they  ^sked  for,  or  could  accept.  Their  wishes  were  humble 
enough  in  temporals ;  but  no  vassalage  in  spiritual  matters,  not  even 
any  inequality,  in  stipulated  terms,  would  they  submit  to.  Still  farther, 
by  vile  treachery,  they  were  landed  on  a  bleak  and  barren  coast,  instead 
of  the  fertile  banks  of  a  noble  river.  There  they  were,  however^  ,as 
they  fek  themselves  to  be,  in  God's  hands.  The  number  of  the  cekmy, 
men,  women^  and  children,  conveyed  in  one  ship,  consisted  of  one 
hundred  and  one.  The  whole  body  of  males,  in  this  important  com* 
monwealth,  qualified  to  act  in  state  affairs,  amounted  tp  fortyH>ne.  The 
preservation  of  this  colony,  under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
was  B^t  to  miraculous ;  and  we  cannot  conceive  that  any  but  such 
men  <coiild  become  the  instruments  of  Providence  in  .establishing  a 
system  of  polity,  which  was  to  have  such  a  wide  and  wholesome  sway 
as  we  can  now  distinctly  trace  from  this  little  beginning. 

The  effects  of  the  leading  traits  of  character  of  the  Pilgrims,  and  of 
the  men  of  like  stamp  who  came  afler  them,  and  the  influence  of  their 
institutions,  civil,  religious,  and  literary,  have  never  been  lost.  The 
unyielding  Protestant  principle — protest  against  all  encroachments 
upon  religious  freedom — is  inscribed  on  the  banner  of  all  sects,  how- 
erer  much  and  however  inconsistently  they  may  strive  to  encroach 
upon  each  other.  Learning,  liberty,  and  law,  all  sanctioned  in  some 
good  degree  by  religion,  have  dwelt  together  in  sweet  alliance ;  and 
the  influence  of  New-England  principles  and  institutions,  which  have 
formed  her  sons,  have  migrated  with  them  to  the  remote  regions  of  the 
west. 

We  have  been  led  to  make  these  cursory  reflections  upon  our  prim- 
itive history,  by  the  great  pleasure  we  have  enjoyed  in  reading  the  first 
volume  of  Mr.  Bancroft's  History  of  the  United  States.*  This  volume 
brings  down  the  history  only  to  the  time  of  the  restoration  of  the  Stu- 
arts. The  author  states,  with  great  frankness,  the  reasons  which  have 
induced  him  to  publish  this  volume  by  itself — a  frankness  which  should 
be  fairly  and  kindly  met.  ''  The  first  volume  is  now  published  separ- 
ately, tfnd  for  a  double  motive.  The  work  has  already  occasioned  long 
preparation,  and  its  completion  will  require  further  years  of  exertion. 
I  have  been  unwilling  to  travel  so  long  a  journey  alone ;  and  desire,  as 
I  proceed,  to  correct  my  own  judgement  by  the  criticisms  of  candor." 

•  A  Htotory  of  tiM  United  Btatas,  ftom  Uie  Dtocoveiy  of  tbe  Amerlcaii  ConUaeat  to  Um  piaMnt 
tiBM.    Bjr  Goorge  Baoccoft.    Vol.  I. 
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We  have  traveled  with  the  author  to  his  present  resting-plaoe,  with 
uninterrupted  pleasure ;  but  our  knowledge  of  the  ground  he  has  passed 
over  is  not  sufficiently  minute,  in  regard  to  localities,  strange  persons, 
dates,  and  historical  facts,  to  induce  us  to  accept  his  challenge,  (so  to 
speak,)  given,  as  it  is,  with  perfect  modesty,  and,  as  we  firmly  believe, 
with  perfect  sincerity — the  sincerity  of  one  who  has  labored  for  trath, 
and  labored  successfully,  to  make  it  attractive.  The  modem  historian 
is  not  obliged,  (as  the  father  of  Grecian  history  felt  himself  to  be,) 
literally  speaking,  to  travel,  for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  over  the 
various  countries  in  which  the  events  he  is  to  record  happened,  and  to 
collect  thence  all  the  information  that  can  be  gathered  from  personal 
observation  and  inquiry ;  but  he  has  a  task  in  some  respects  more  diffi« 
cult  and  less  pleasing.  He  has  not  the  same  excuses  for  easy  credu- 
lity ;  he  is  sometimes  perplexed  by  disagreement  or  contradfction  in 
authorities,  which  he  is  obliged  to  weigh,  and  may  overlook  the  small 
dust  of  the  balance  which  should  turn  the  scale.  We  find  abundant 
evidence  of  care,  in  this  respect,  in  Mr.  Bancroft's  history.  He  is 
fully  aware  of  the  historian's  responsibility  ;  of  the  distrust  which  even 
small  mistakes  may  bring  upon  his  reputation  for  accuracy  or  fidelity. 
The  evidence,  upon  which  we  award  to  him  this  praise,  is  not  founded 
so  much  on  the  number  of  authorities  which  he  cites,  as  upon  the  dtli« 
gence  with  which  he  compares  them,  and  the  discrimination  by  which 
he  arrives  at  his  results.  "  Pouring  out  of  one  phial  into  another"  is 
an  easy  process,  and  as  good  an  illustration  of  book-making  now,  as  it 
was  in  tne  time  of  any  of  the  wits  of  the  last  century.  But  to  ascer- 
tain the  elements  of  the  contents,  to  find  whether  the  materials  of  the 
composition  are  genuine,  and  duly  mingled,  is  quite  another  matter. 
And  this  illustrates  the  difference  between  Mr.  Bancroft's  toilsome 
work-,  and  the  extempore  compilations,  as  they  may  not  improperly  be 
•called,  of  those  who  make  up  a  history  from  one  or  two  leading  author- 
ities, copying  all  the  errors  and  supplying  none  of  the  deficiencies. 
We  should,  if  we  were  professedly  reviewing  the  work  before  us,  point 
^nt  several  instances  in  which  the  author  has  detected  errors,  some  of 
them  very  important  ones,  which  have  passed  for  verities  from  one 
historian  to  another. 

■  So  much  for  the  indispensable,  though  humble    qualities  of  the 
historian. 

One  of  the  great  difficulties  which  Mr.  Bancroft  has  been  obliged 
to  encounter,  and  it  will  be  far  from  being  lessened  as  he  proceeds  in 
his  work,  is  the  preserving  of  its  unity.  Such  is  the  extent  of  our 
country,  so  various  were  the  circumstances  of  the  early  peopling  of 
the  several  colonies,  and  such  was  their  relative  position,  sometimes 
wholly  disconnected,  and  sometimes  interfering  with  each  other  in 
their  internal  policy,  then  confederated  together  for  some  purposes, 
with  no  other  bond  than  common  danger,  or  common  honor  and  ben- 
efit, tiU  at  last  they  became  one  great  republic,  each  still  retaining 
its  sovereignty,  in  matters  not  conceded*  to  the  general  government, — 
that  no  little  vigilance  is  required  to  keep  the  parts  distinct,  without 
interference,  repetitions,  or  chasms,  and  to  prevent  the  less  from  being 
swallowed  up  by  the  greater.  We  do  not  see  that  Mr.  Bancroft  could 
have  arranged  the  history  better,  thus  far.  He  begins  with  the  early 
voyages,  which  resulted  in  discoveries  upon  this  continent,  and  pro- 
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ceeds  to  the  history  of  the  several  colonies,  in  separate  cbaptersy 
including  the  territory  acquired  by  .the  United  States,  since  the  adop* 
tion  of  the  federal  constitution.  Florida,  of  course,  comes  in,  the  first- 
born colony  within  the  present  territorial  limits  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  last  adopted.  By  the  arrangement  he  has  chosen,  he  has 
been  able,  without  blending  the  history  of  the  provinces  together,  to 
preserve  the  chronological  order  of  events  in  the  several  portions  of 
the  history,  which  closes  with  a  view, of  the  colonies  of  New-England, 
as  a  united  people ;  and  such  they  certainly  were  in  manners,  princi- 
ples, and  feelings ;  in  the  spirit  of  liberty  and  order,  and  of  resistance 
to  oppression.  New-Belgium  is  omitted.  It  is  reserved  for  the  next 
volume,  "  to  give  unity  to  the  account.''  Of  the  wisdom  of  this 
decision  we  have  some  doubts ;  but  we  are  willing  to  submit  to  the 
author's  better  means  of  judging  in  the  case.  While  the  northern 
and  the  southern  colonies  differed  from  each  other,  and  the  two  south- 
ern colonies  were  opposed  one  to  the  other,  in  religion,  yet  we  trace, 
through  the  whole,  that  all-pervading  spirit  of  liberty,  which  tended 
constantly  to  bind  them  together,  and  could  not  fail  ultimately  to  lead 
to  that  toleration,  the  true  principles  of  which,  only  one  man  in  the 
colonies,  and,  so  far  as  we  know,  in  all  Christendom,  properly  utider* 
stood,  or  had  the  courage  to  avow.  That  man  was  Roger  Williams. 
It  is  this  pervading  spirit  of  freedom,  which  the  author  distinctly 
traces  and  keeps  continually  in  view,  that  constitutes,  if  we  may  bor- 
row a  phrase  from  the  drama,  the  main  action  of  the  history,  whose 
unity  is  so  far  strictly  preserved.  The  bearing  and  tendencies  of  this 
spirit  are  eloquently  set  forth^  We  shall,  doubtless,  see,  in  the  sequel 
of  the  author's  work,  how  this  spirit,  every  where  diffused,  was  con- 
centrated, and  was  made  to  secure  a  glorious  result;  and  how  matters 
of  faith  and  conscience,  private  in  their  nature  and  obligations,  and 
which  are  coupled  with  man's  destiny  hereafter,  became  merged  in 
great  public  and  united  efforts  for  this  conservation  of  liberty. 

If  the  plan  of  our  journal  allowed  an  extended  review,  we  should 
enter  at  some  length  into  an  examination  of  the  first  volume  of  Mr. 
Bancroft's  work,  in  order  to  illustrate  his  merits  in  regard  to  the 
higher  qualities  of  an  historian.  We  should  speak  of  his  philosophical 
discrimination  in  the  judgements  which  he  renders  concerning  human 
actions  and  events,  as  affected  by  motives  and  circumstances  ;  of  his 
sagacity  in  tracing  effects  from  their  causes ;  of  the  charms  of  elo- 
quence, so  gracefully  mingled  with  facts,  that  he  is  never  dull,  and  so 
harmoniously  allied  to  philosophy,  that  he  never  chills  the  reader  with 
what  is  purely  oracular  and  didactic.  Witness  his  character  of  the 
Puritans,  which,  however,  with  all  reverence  be  it  said,  is,  perhaps, 
even  too  apologetical.  We  should  add  the  happy  parallelisms,  which 
spring  up  from  his  full  mind,  between  persons  and  between  events, 
such  as  are  not  suggested  by  contemporaneous  existence,  or  juxtaposi- 
tion, but  by  a  wide  knowledge  of  the  characters  and  actions  of  distin- 
guished men,  and  of  great  historical  facts  in  their  circumstances,,  pr«>- 
gress,  and  final  issue ;  the  enlarged  views  which  are  taken,  inciden- 
tally, indeed,  of  the  comparative  advances  of  nations  in  commerce, 
civil  institutions,  and  intellectual  culture ;  the  political  and  moral 
reflections  which  abound »  without  effort  or  ostentation ;  and,  if  we 
may  pass  firom  the  greater  to  the  less,  various  little  gems  in  the  way  of 
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anecdotey  allosion,  or  iliastration,  which  are  scattered  through  his 
pages.  And  we  should  not  forget  to  speak,  also,  of  his  Darration, 
simple,  spirited,  and  clear. 

Mr.  Bancroft  asked  us  two  years  ago,  whether  we  were  ever  to  have 
a  good  history  of  the  United  States ;  or,-^as  we  shooid  say,  if  called 
upon  as  a  witness, — words  to  that  effect.  We  did  not  then  know  how 
deeply  interested  he  was  or  might  be  in  the  question ;  but  now,  if  we 
may  judge  of  the  middle  and  end,  from  the  beginning  of  his  work,  we 
are  ready  for  si  reply,  which,  afler  what  we  have  siud,  need  not  be 
offered  in  a  new  form ;  and  we  trust  he  will  find  a  more  satisfactory 
reply  in  his  consciousness  of  fidelity  and  ability  well  applied^  and  in 
the  gratitude  of  the  public,  which,  when  it  is  well  deserved  and  fairly 
earned,  it  is  at  least  a  pardonable  weakness  of  humanity  to  value  and 
to  enjoy. 


MT    SYSTEM    OF   PHILOSOPHY. 

Tlien  is  noUiing  in  heaven  or  earth  not  treated  of  in  myJPhiloeophy. 

I  HATE  invented  a  new  system  of  Philosophy,  and  I  am  happy  to 
announce  to  the  public  the  completely  satisfactory  termination  of  my 
labors  on  the  subject.  I  first  modeled  it  ten  years  ago.  I  have  ful- 
filled to  the  letter  the  injunction  of  the  ancient  poet,  Horatius  Flaccus, 
namely,  to  keep  my  work  nine  years  before  publishing.  In  the  mean 
time  it  has  received  all  the  reviews,  revisions,  alterations,  amendments, 
and  improvements,  that  human  ingenuity  could  suggest  or  devise.  It 
is  now  perfect. 

I  have  given  this  system  the  name  of  Phrenodontology,  a  name  de- 
rived from  three  Greek  words  :—<pQevog,  the  mind,  odovg^  odoyiog,  a 
tooth,  and  ^yog,  the  word  or  doctrine.  (I  explain  for  the  benefit  of 
the  unlearned,  as  this  system  is  of  univerW  application.)-  **  Phreno- 
dontology,"  therefore,  means  the  doctrine  of  the  mind  in  connection 
with  the  teeth — and  not  as  some  trifling  minds  would  interpret  it,  "  in 
the  teeth  of  Phrenology.''  This  system  is  not  in  the  teeth  of  Phren- 
ology. It  does  away,  entirely.  Phrenology,  Materialism,  Idealism,  Scep- 
ticism, and  all  other  similar  vanities.  The  questions  will  not  be  asked 
— '<  Are  you  a  Phrenodontologist  V*  "  Are  you  a  disciple  of  the  great  * 
Dr.  Glanzknecht,  the  father  of  Phrenodontok>gy  V  *'  Do  you  believe 
in  Phrenodontology  V*  It  may  possibly  be  asked  in  the  wilds  of  Ethi- 
opia, ''  Have  you  heard  of  the  System  P^  But  even  this  will  soon 
cease  to  require  an  answer.  Every  body  will  know,  every  body  will 
brieve,  every  body  will  practise  it.  It  is,  consequently,  far  beyond 
the  reach  of  criticism  or  satire. 

I  perceive  the  reader  is  impatient  to  know  more  of  this  truly  won- 
derful science.  One  instant  more,  and  I  will  commence  some  account 
of  it.  But  first  I  wish  to  take  notice  of  an  objection  to  the  name  I 
have  given  it — an  objection  to  the  name,  (observe,  gentle  reader,)  to 
the  name,  and  not  to  the  science.     Some  minds  of  little  thought  and 

*  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  anume  tbii  title  witboat  oemty,  of  which  quality  my  Pbrenodonlo- 
logical  development  ihowi  that  I  have  none.  It  ii  a  title  which  must  be  oniverBally  acc<^ed  to 
me. 
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slow  obBerration  have  remarked,  that,  from  the  similaritj  of  the  name, 
PkrenocUmtology  might  be  confounded  with  Phrenology.  If  there  be 
anjy  who,  upon  aecopd  thought,  come  to  such  a  conclusion,  let  them 
read  the  tenth  sentence  in  this  article,  and  be  convinced  that  their 
conclusion  is  incorrect^    Now  for  the  doctrines : — 

First  The  mind  of  man  is  situated  in,  and  developed  upon,  his 
teeth.  Here  the  question  arises — '' What  is  the  mind  ?"  I  answer, 
the  compound  of  all  mental  and  raora^  qualities,  propensities,  and  sen- 
timents. This  is  evident, /or,  if  it  be  asked,  "  What  is  the  compound 
of  all  mental  and  moral  qualities,  prc^nsities,  and  sentiments  V*  what 
but  the  mind  ?  Any  one,  therefore,  who  doubts  the  truth  of  my  defi- 
nition of  the  mind,  should  be  placed,  as  soon  as  may  be,  in  the  hospital 
tor  idiots,  for  the  foundation  of  which  hospital — to  be  conducted  upon 
purely  Phrenodontological  principles — I  have  made  a  provision  of  one 
hundred  and  thirty  thousand  dollars  in  my  wiH.  (I  wish  I  could  afford 
to  have  it  put  in  operation  now ;  but  as  I  have  not  yet  received  from 
the  government  of  any  of  the  nations  of  the  earth,  the  pensions  they 
will  undoubtedly  award  me,  on  the  receipt  and  knowledge  of  my  sy^ 
tern,  I  think  the  scheme  impracticable.) 

'*  The  mind  of  man  lies  in  his  teeth.^  This  proposition  requires 
no  proof.  As  soon  as  it  is  stated,  we  perceive  the  utter  absurdity  of 
the  doctrine  inculcated  by  the  Phrenologists,  and  so  generally  believed, 
that  the  brain  is  the  seat  of  the  mind.  If  facts,  however,  are  required, 
we  can  state  them.  The  only  difficulty  is  in  selecting  from  the  vast 
mass  with  which  we  are  sarrouoded.  1  will  relate  a  circumstance 
which  once  happened  to  myself,  and  by  which  I  nearly  lost  my  life. 
It  was  about  eight  years  ago— two  years  after  I  had  discovered  my 
system.  Had  I  lost  my  life  before-  my  system  was  revealed  to  the  world 
— but  no— I  '11  not  dwelt  upon  the  thought. 

I  was  walking  along  the  street,  one  day,  wheni  I  observed  a  man  ap- 
proaching me,  who,  as  I  judged  from  the  shape  of  his  face,  had  a 
remarkable  protuberance  in  the  internal  dexter  corner  of  the  second 
molar  of  the  left  k>wer  jaw,  where  is  situated  the  organ  that  would 
make  a  man  a  murderer.  I  should  have  avoided  him,  had  my  caution* 
been  great.  As  it  was,  my  curiosity  being  far  more  developed,  I  ap- 
proaohed,  and  stopped  him.  "  Bless  me!"  said  I,  "  my  dear  sir,  will 
you  have  the  kindness  to  let  me  look  into  your  mouth  a  moment  V 
His  looks  expressed  what  I  then  took  to  be  surprise,  but  what,  upon 
recollection,  1  am  satisfied  must  have  been  demoniacal  rage  and  nuUice. 
Further  than  this,  he  made  me  no  answer,  but  opened  his  mouth  in 
such  a  manner  as  a  shark  would,  when  about  to  bite  a  man's  head  off. 
I  have,,  a  thousand  times  since,  shuddered  at  the  thought  of  my  situa- 
tion at  that  moment.  It  was  as  I  had  supposed, — the  organ  of  murder 
was  horribly  developed.  *'  Well,  sir,"  said  he,  in  a  voice  of  thunder, 
"  what  is  the  result  of  your  examination  of  my  mouth  1"  "  I  should 
think,  sir,"  was  my  reply,  **  that  you  were  more  likely  to  have  com- 
mitted a  murder  than  any  person  of  my  acquaintance."     "  What, 

sir,"  said  he,  "  do  you "    « It  is  a  fact,  sir,"  said  I,  "  for " 

I  should  have  said  more,  but  he  gave  me  such  a  blow,  that  it  laid  me 
stunned  upon  the  pairement,  thus  showing  to  alt,  what  /  was  perfectly 

*  I  hav*  adopted  nuuiy  lemifl  flrom  the  late  icience  of  PhrennloK7,  as  I  find  them  eonfvoiaiit ; 
and  Um  aciaace,  being  raiMneded  and  defunct,  has  no  ftuther  um  for  theni. 
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aware  of  before,  tiz.  his  murderous  disposition.  1  have  never  met 
this  man  since,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  he  was  a  murderer,  escaped 
from  justice.  My  fall,  however,  proved  a  fortunate  one  for  me;  for  it 
knocked  out  one  of  my  front  teeth,  contaming  the  organ  of  avarice. 
Before  this  fall,  I  was,  it  must  be  confessed,  exceedingly  avaricious,*— 
afterwards  the  propensity  left  me  entirely. 

This  leads  me  to  state  a  fact  that  is,  probably,  unknown  to  roost 
of  the  world.  Every  body  has  heard  of  the  horse  whom  his  master 
taught  to  live  on  shavings,  but  who,  unfortunately  for  the  cause  of  the 
experiment,  died  soon  after  he  had  acquired  that  faculty.  Well ;  that 
horse  belonged  to  me,  and  I  was  the  master ,  who  succeeded  in  teaching 
him  this  mode  of  nourishing  himself  The  way  it  happened  was  as 
follows  : — I  had  observed  one  day,  (it  was  just  after  the  discovery  of 
Phrenodonlology,)  that  this  horse  had  the  organ  of  docility,  which  is 
situated  in  one  of  the  incisors  of  the  upper  jaw,  very  prominently  devel- 
oped. My  avarice  suggested  to  me  the  idea  of  teaching  him  to  live 
upon  shavings  alone.  He  soon  acquired  the  power,  but  (alas!)  died 
soon  after.  I  discovered,  after  his  death,  that  his  organ  of  vitativeness 
was  extremely  small.  I  have  his  jaws  in  my  collection,  which  the 
curious  are  invited  to  call  and  see.  Since  the  loss  of  my  avarice,  my 
curiosity  and  my  love  of  science  would  have  led  me  to  try  the  same 
experiment  with  another  horse ;  but  I  never  have  been  able  to  find 
one  equal  in  docility  to  my  lost  nag. 

A  lady  once  informed  me  that  one  of  her  sons  had  a  propensity  to 
steal.  He  would  steal  any  thing  and  every  thing  that  came  in  his 
way';  and  she  applied  to  me,  as  she  said,  because  she  knew  me  to  be 
versed  in  matters  of  the  mind,  and  she  wished  me  to  devise  some  pun- 
ishment for  her  son,  that  would  be  likely  to  efiect  a  change  in  his 
mind.  I  requested  leave  to  examine  his  teeth.  The  boy  was  sent 
for,  although  the  mother  could  not  see  what  his  teeth  had  U>  do  with 
bis  thievery.  I  examined  his  Phrenodontological  development,  and 
found  the  organ  I  expected  prominent.  I  immediately  advised  his 
mother  to  have  one  of  his  bicuspridate  teeth  extracted.  The  operation 
was  performed,  and  the  boy  has  not  been  known  to  steal  since. 

Having  proved  this  point,  then,  we  come  to  the  second  proposition. 
But  no, — I  ought  not  to  go  any  farther  with  this, — for  I  would  not 
deprive  any  one  of  any  of  the  pleasure  they  will  derive  from  the  peru- 
sal of  my  work, — ^the  ''  Outlines  of  the  System  of  Phrenodontology," — 
now  offered  to  the  world,  and  for  sale  at  any  of  the  bookstores.  I  am 
naturally  inclined  to  be  prolix.  I  once  made  a  stump-speech  nine 
hours  long,  and,  probably,  should  not  have  stopped  then,  had  not  I 
been  arrested  and  sent  to  bedlam  for  an  insane  man.  But  in  my 
"  Outlines," — which  the  reader  had  better  buy  immediately, — I  have, 
I  fear,  been  too  concise,  the  whole  work  being  comprised  in  one  small- 
printed  folio  volume  of  seven  thousand  pages.  Only  think,  gentle 
reader,  but  seven  thousand  small-printed  folio  pages,  upon  such  a  8ul>- 
ject  as  Phbenodontologt  ! 
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SCENES    IN   EUROPE. 
TIEW   FROM  THE   JURA — GENEVA,   AND   THE   SHORES   OF  LAKE   LEMAN. 

The  Count  Contarini  Fleming  pauses,  in  the  narrative  of  his  life, 
to  thank  the  Lord,  that  on  the  eighteenth  day  of  August,  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  twenty-six,  standing  on  the  height  of  Mount  Jura, 
he  beheld  the  whole  range  of  the  High  Alps,  with  Mont' Blanc  in  the 
centre,  without  a  cloud.  With  equal  gratitude,  I  remember  that  on 
the  second  day  of  August,  six  years  afterwards,  the  same  glorious 
spectacle  was  revealed  to  my. astonished  eye. 

At  sunset  the  day  before,  I  reached  Poligny,  a  small  French  village 
at  the  foot  of  the  Jura,  having  traversed  the  whole  distance  from 
Paris.  Toiling  up  a  steep  ascent,  for  a  mile  or  more,  I  found  myself 
on  an  extensive  plain,  which  stretches  along  the  summit  of  the  monn- 
tains,  and  turned  back  to  take  a  last  look  at  France,  whose  frontier  I 
was  soon  to  pass.  The  face  of  the  country  was  now  entirely  changed. 
I  had  reached  a  bleak  and  mountainous  region,  inhabited  by  bears 
and  wolves,  and  forming  a  strong  contrast  to  the  rich  plain  over  which 
I  had  been  traveling.  The  road  lay  along  the  mountains,  sometimes 
only  a  narrow  shelf;  on  one  side,  the  inaccessible  wall  of  rocks ;  on 
the  other,  a  fearful  abyss,  which  the  traveler  almost  dreads  to  gaze 
into.  Thus  I  continued  all  night.  The  next  morning,  I  was  still 
winding  along  the  Jura.  About  noon,  turning  a  short  corner  in  the 
road,  1  passed  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  and  Switzerland,  with  all 
its  beauty  and  all  its  grandeur,  burst  at  once  upon  the  view.  Far 
down  beneath  me,  spread  out  like  a  map,  was  the  beautiful  valley, 
traversed  by  the  lake  Leman,  all  smiling  in  its  summer  glories,  richly 
cultivated,  and  planted  thick  with  tree  and  hedge, — towns  scattered 
over  its  surface,  and  studding  the  margin  of  the  lake.  On  the  oppo- 
site side  of  this  rich  valley,  rose  the  Alps,  a  wild,  chaotic  pile,  shape- 
less, vast,  and  awful, — the  monuments  of  earth's  commencement 
Above  them  all,  wer$  seen  the  pinnacles  of  Mont  Blanc,  their  eternal 
snows  glancing  and  glittering  in  the  sun-rays,  which  fell  powerless 
upon  them.  I  descended  the  Jura,  crossed  the  plain,  and  was  soon 
established  in  my  hotel  at  Geneva. 

The  city  is  beautifully  situated  on  a  hill,  which  it  covers  at  the  foot 
of  the  lake  :  it  is  strongly  fortified :  a  wall  and  a  double  moat,  broad 
and  deep,  surround  it  on  every  side,  except  where  it  is  washed  by  the 
lake  and  the  Rhine,  which  must  be  crossed  by  those  entering  from 
France.  The  hill,  on  which  the  city  stands,  rises  abruptly  from  the 
plain  on  every  side ;  a  single  street  runs  along  the  highest  ridgti ;  then 
others  lower  down,  parallel  with  it,  like  stairs,  which  leaves  room  on 
the  land  side  for  many  fine  terraces,  which  are  occupied  by  the 
elegant  houses  of  the  nobles  and  the  wealthy  bankers.  There  is  a 
charming  promenade,  shaded  by  elms,  on  the  summit  of  the  wall,  and 
the  rampart  affords  a  view  of  a  rich  plain,  with  clustering  trees, 
extending  some  miles,  and  walled  round  by  the  impassable  rocks  of 
the  Alps. 

Among  the  greatest  curiosities  of  the  place,  are  the  manufactories 
of  watches,  which  have  been  greatly  increased  of  late  years.  Instead 
of  the  small  chamber,  approached  by  a  dark,  narrow  lane,  which  Miss 
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Edgeworth  describes,  and  the  only  spot  in  the  wide  world  where  the 
caterpillar,  the  singing-bird,  and  the  magical  bracelet  could  be  fabri- 
cated, whole  streets  are  now  occupied  by  magazines  and  manufacto- 
ries, where  every  kind  of  musical  toy,  and  every  variety  of  watches, 
are  made  and  exposed  for  sale.  A  distinct  branch  in  the  trade  of  a 
Geneva  watch-maker,  is  to  smuggle  his  merchandize  into  France, 
which  he  does  in  defiance  of  the  custom-house  officers.  By  paying 
one  dollar  additional  to  the  price  of  the  watch,  you  may  have  it  de* 
livered  at  any  house  in  Paris  at  an  appointed  time  ;  and  instances  of 
failure  are  almost  unknown. 

The  environs  of  Geneva  and  the  borders  of  the  lake  are  more  in- 
teresting than  the  city  itself.  The  shores  of  lake  Leman  seem  to  have 
long  been  the  resort  of  great  minds.  At  Fernay,  near  (ieneva,  Vol- 
taire fixed  his  residence.  At  Coppet,  near  the  water,  stands  the  fine 
chAteau,  the  property  of  Necker,  and  the  retreat  of  his  gifted  daughter 
in  her  exile  from  France.  I  waJked  through  the  lofty  and  spacious 
halls,  in  company  with  an  acquaintance  and  friend  of  Madame  de  Stael. 
I  was  particularly  interested  in  visiting  the  little  chamber  which  she 
used  for  her  study ;  the  whole  arrangement  of  the  room,  the  same  plain 
and  simple  furniture,  are  carefully  preserved  as  she  lefl  them.  The 
chAteau,  though  kept  in  perfect  order,  is  rarely  inhabited,  but  seems 
to  be  abandoned  to  the  memory  of  those,  who  once  occupied  it,  and  to 
the  pilgrims  who  visit  it. 

On  the  same  side  of  the  lake,  at  Lausanne,  was  the  abode  of  Gib- 
bon ;  and  farther  up,  at  Clareno,  the  favorite  haunt  of  Rousseau,  the 
traveler  traces  the  scenes  of  the  Nouvell^  Eloise.  On  the  opposite 
«hore,  and  at  no  great  distance  from  Geneva,  T  saw  the  house  which 
Byron  occupied ;  it  is  small,  but  very  neat ;  surrounded  by  trees,  and 
separate  from  any  other  habitation. 

A  steam-boat  runs  daily  from  Geneva  to  the  head  of  the  lake ;  and  I 
determined  to  make  the  voyage,  that  I  might  visit  the  famed  Castle  of 
Chillon. 

The  waters  of  the  lake  are  beautifully  clear,  and  have  a  peculiar 
•blue  -tinge,  which  adds  to  their  charms.  In  some  places  the  water  is 
m  thousand  feet  deep.  Where  it  is  shaUow,  the  bed  of  eparkling  white 
sand  which  pervades  the  whole,  may  be  distinctly  seen.  Six  or  seven 
lioars  were  occupied  by  the  voyage  to  Villeneuve,  at  the  head  of  the 
lake,  the  boat  touching  at  the  different  villages  along  the  ahore,  for 
passengers.  Arrived  there,  the  first  object  was  to  visit  the  Castle  of 
Chillon,  which  is  distant  only  a  mile  from  the  town.  It  stands  on  an 
immense  rock,  which  rises  abruptly  from  the  4ake,  and  is  separated 
fifon  the  shore  by  a  moat,  that  is  passed  by  a  drawbridge.  The  castle 
probably  remains  nearly  the  same  as  when  first  built — a  huge,  irregular 
mass  of  walls,  towers,  and  battlements,  with  small  windows  and  narrow 
loop-holes, — a  monument  of  days  that  will  never  return.  It  was  erectedl 
4n  1238,  by  Amadens,  Count  of 'Savoy,  and  was  intended  to  command 
the  defile,  where  the  Rhone  esters  the  lake.  I  entered  the  castle, 
:and,  finding  a  guide,  inquired  immeiiately  for  the  dungeon  described 
by  Byron.  We  first  passed  through  a  door  from  the  court-yard,  into  a 
cellar  adjoining  the  prison.  Here  a  stone  stairway  conducts  into  a 
dark  dungeon,  the  roof  of  which  is  of  massive  blocks  of  stone,  formed 
in  golhic  arches,  and  supported  by  immense  pillars.  Passing  from  this 
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by  a  narrow  door,  cat  in  the  thick  wall,  I  descended  a  few  steps  in 
the  dungeon  which  is  the  scene  of  Byron's  poem.  It  is  hewn  in  the 
rock  on  which  the  castle  stands,  and  a  row  of  massy  columns  supports 
the  reof.  Three  of  these  columns  have  an  iron  ring,  to  which  the 
«haio  of  the  prisoner  was  fastened ;  and  one  of  them  is  much  worn  by 
the  chain,  as  the^ captive  walked  round.  On  the  middle  column,  I  ob* 
aenred  the  name  of  Byron,  cut  by  himself  in  the  stone.  The  windows 
are  small,  and  high  up,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  look  out  of  them ; 
and  the  eternal  washing  of  the  waves  against  the  sides  of  the  dungeon, 
adds  to  the  dreariness  of  the  place,  and  seems  to  speak  wearily  of  the 
slow  lapse  of  time.  Other  portions  of  the  castle  reveal  their  own  hor- 
rors. One  of  the  highest  chambers  was  arranged  like  the  fatal  room 
in  Cumnor-hall,  with  a  trap-doer,  which  yielded  to  the  step  of  the 
victim,  and  he  was  plunged  to  the  deepest  vaults  beneath,  where  his 
bones  crumbled,  and  the  tale  of  his  murder  was  never  told. 

Leaving  the  castle,  I  turned  my  steps  ^gain  towards  the  village.  On 
the  way,  I  ascended  a  hill  by  the  road  side,  and  sat  down  to  contem- 
plate the  scene  before  me.  There  was  the  beautiful  lake  beneath  my 
feet,  gilded  by  the  setting  sun,  whose  rays  played  on  the  glittering  pio-^ 
nacles  of  the  Alps,  which  rose  awfully  from  the  water's  edge.  On  my 
"left  was  the  little  town  of  Villeneuve,  said  to  have  been  founded  by 
the  Romans ;  the  straggling  and  ruinous  wall,  and  the  heavy  gate-way, 
announcing  great,  but  unknown,  age.  On  the  right  hand  was  the 
frowning  castle  of  Chillon ;  and  still  farther  were  seen  the  little  vil- 
lages and  neat  farms  which  skirt  the  lake  shore.  I  could  not  help 
meditating  upon  the  scenes,  which  the  spot  had  witnessed.  There, 
the  ancient  Gaul  had  found  <be  way  to  a  more  genial  clime.  There, 
the  legions  of  France  had,  in  modern  times,  passed  to  iheit  nation's 
wonted  haunt,  the  sunny  lands  of  Italy.  There,  the  Ancient  Roman 
had  placed  his  mark,  to  point  out  the  limits  of  the  habitable  world ; 
and  there  the  half  savage,  half  civilized  knight  of  Savoy  had  fought, 
and  won  the  rich  province  of  Yaud.  Nation  afler  nation  had  traversed 
these  paths,  and  hardly  left  a  trace  of  their  existence ;  age  after  age 
bad  rolled  away,  and  still  nature  looked  blooming  and  young,  and 
aeemed  to  mock  at  the  gray  old  age  of  the  few  monuments  man  had 
left.  The  mountain  rocks  showed  no  mark  of  time ;  the  snow  was 
white  and  pure  on  their  summits ;  the  luxuriant  forests,  the  rich 
meadows,  the  smiling,  vine-clad  hills,  all  looked  fresh  and  youthful ; 
and  yet,  I  knew  that  man  had  dwelt  here,  and  cultivated  these  lands 
for  thoasands  of  years.  The  few  tottering  monuments  of  his  power, 
which  remained,  spoke  forcibly  of  the  generations  which  have  passed 
away,  and  formed  a  powerful  contrast  to  the  surrounding  freshness 
and  beauty.  C. 
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RELIGIOUS   DOUBTS. 


There  has  been  nothing,  since  the  Reformation,  that  has  so  effect- 
ualiy  aided  the  cause  of  oar  religion,  as  the  doubts  thrown  upon  its 
autbenticitj,  within  the  last  half  century,  by  writers  of  acknowledged 
learning  and  abilities.  The  attention  of  mankind  was  awakened, 
slumbering  talent  was  roused,  quiet  and  unostentatious  piety  was 
quickened,  whenever  and  in  whatever  point  the  cause  of  Christianity 
was  attacked.  Doubts  were  started,  and  in  the  same  instant  solved. 
Infidelity  put  on  a  gay  dress,  and  walked  forth  at  noon-day ;  it  display- 
ed, however,  the  ingenious  and  deceptive  habiliments  which  concealed 
its  deformities,  but  for  a  moment ;  it  was  stripped  with  certain  celerity, 
and  exposed  naked  to  the  sight ;  it  plunged  again,  almost  as  soon  as 
it  was  seen,  into  night ;  it  sought  out  its  old  companions,  darkness 
and  corruption,  for  it  could  not  withstand  the  perfect  day ;  it  shrank 
away  from  the  touch  of  the  children  of  light.  The  atheist  and  infidei 
then  resorted  to  the  pen  ;  they  dared  not  call  the  people  together  to 
make  them  proselytes, — they  were  afraid  of  the  sound  of  their  voices, 
when  their  impiety  came  upon  the  lip.  The  case  is  now  altered. 
The  objects  of  attack  are  not  the  same ;  the  mode  of  conducting  it  is 
widdy  different. 

Let  OS  pause  a  moment,  and  see  who  are  the  men,  whom  the  athe- 
ists of  the  present  day  look  to,  and  appeal  to,  for  support ; — we  may 
find  that  they  never  dreamed  of  being  authority  to  such  followers  as 
are  led,  by  their  precepts  and  arguments,  to  despise  the  religion  of 
their  fathers, — the  blessed  boon  of  a  kind  God,  who,  in  dispensing  it, 
conferred  upon  mankind,  new  and  exalted  ideas  of  virtue,  freedom, 
-and  justice,  and  started  as,  by  its  magic  power,  in  a  race,  in  which 
all  who  run,  may  read  practical  lessons,  of  the  deepest  and  poreat 
wisdom.  Hume,  Voltaire,  Gibbon,  D'Alembert,  and  others  of  their 
school,  spake  through  their  writings,  to  reading  and  reflecting  men. 
They  wrote,  as  philosophers,  and  they  thought  to  create  a  new  school, 
only  among  the  disciples  of  philosophy ;  they  endeavored  to  display 
their  abilities  as  ingenious  reasoners ;  they  were  captivated  with  the 
speciousness  of  their  own  arguments,  and  what  were  meant  as  doubts 
or  ingenious  speculations,  at  first,  took,  in  the  heat  of  argument,  the 
shape  of  convictions  to  their  minds.  This  class  of  infidels,  if  such 
they  really  were^  have  disappeared  ;  they  failed  of  their  effect ;  their 
aim,  which  was  to  attack  and  subdue  the  convictions  of  learned  and 
refined  men,  fell  entirely  short  of  its  object ;  they  were  met  and  refuted, 
and  cease  to  command,  upon  the  subject  of  religion,  the  slightest 
respect.  Good  came  out  of  the  evil  they  intended  ;  the  poison  they 
sought  to  administer,  was  rendered  innocuous  by  an  antidote,  prepared 
for  that  occasion,  but  which  will  always  be  at  hand  hereafter;  for  we 
owe  to  the  works  of  infidelity  the  most  useful  illustrations,  and  the 
most  perfect  vindications  of  Christianity,  that  can  possibly  be  found  ; 
they  remain  bulwarks  against  the  attacks  of  atheism  to  all  future  time, 
whilst  the  particular  enemies,  they  were  raised  against,  have  passed 
away,  and  are  fast  being  forgotten. 

There  have  been  others,  who  have  proclaimed  their  religious  doubts 
to  the  world,  partly  because  they  were  too  impure  and  unholy  in  their 
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lives  to  be  benefited  by  Christianity,  and  partly  because  tbey  strove 
for  distinction  in  every  way,  except  the  right  and  honest  one ;  for 
virtue  and  piety  were  not  to  their  tastes,  and  ill  accorded  with  their 
pursuits.  Poets,  of  all  other  persons  the  roost  blameable,  have  bc^n 
infidels,  though  seldom  daring  to  weave  the  web  of  direct  irreligion 
and  blasphemy  in  their  verse.  They  have  cut  themselves  ofi*  from  the 
highest  fount  of  inspiration,  because  they  dared  not  look  up  to  heaven 
and  behold  a  God.  Byron,  the  most  popular  of  modern  English  poets, 
whose  life  was  as  abandoned  and  disgusting  as  some  of  his  poetry  was 
beautiful  and  sublime,  pretended  to  doubt  the  truth  of  the  Christian 
religion.  But  he  had  not  the  boldness,  or  sincerity  of  conviction,  suf- 
ficient to  make  his  verses  the  direct  channel  of  infidelity.  He  wrote 
generally  in  better  moments,  and  his  doubts  would  hardly  have  been 
known,  had  they  not  been  raked  together,  by  those  whose  interest  it 
was  and  is,  to  make  the  most  advantage  of  his  vices, — to  throw  over  his 
life  a  sickly  shade  of  sentimentality,  and  gild  his  impiety  and  crimes, 
by  calling  them  the  eccentricities  and  wonders  of  genius.  He  and  his 
friends,  who  sympathized  :with  him,  are  to  be  pitied  ;  they  have  reaped 
their* reward,  and  we  sicken,  as  we  contemplate  their  dark  hours,  ik^ 
result  of  flagitious  indulgence  and  vitiating  pursuits.  It  was  necessary^ 
that  such  men  as  Byron  and  Shelly  should  be  disbelievers  in  all  future 
accountability,  to  make  their  faith  in  keeping  with  their  lives. 

There  is  still  another  class,  with  Paine  at  their  head,  who  pro- 
claimed infidelity  to  the  world  for  popular  and  political  effect.  They 
labored  to  break  down  all  regard  for  the  laws,  by  destroying  the  influ- 
ence of  religion  upon  the  good  order  of  society.  They  stirred  up  the 
elements  of  revolution,  by  removing  all  sense  of  religious  obligation 
from  the  people  ;  they  displaced  the  magistrate  from  the  bench,  they 
hurled  the  lawgiver  from  his  seat,  they  set  the  tide  of  human  blood 
flowing  in  torrents,  by  absolving  man  from  all  notions  of  accountability 
to  God,  or  respect  to  his  laws.  They,  too,  have  passed  away,  and  the 
blood,  which  they  caused  to  be  shed^  has  sunk  into  the  ground ;  and 
the  withering  groans,  and  dreadful  curses,  and  expiring  wailings  of 
thousands,  who  died  from  their  movements,  have  gone  up  to  meet  them 
again  at  the  judgement  seat  of  God. 

All  the  writers,  of  whom  we  have  spoken,  failed  in  bringing  to  their 
cause  the  intelligent  and  educated.  Notwithstanding  their  talents, 
their  beautiful  fancy,  their  captivating  sentiment,  or  their  profound 
learning  upon  all  other  subjects,  they  have  made  no  impression  upon 
the  great  body  of  learning,  wisdom,  and  piety,  which  has  distinguished 
the  last  half  century.  The  weapons  of  ridicule  and  sophistry,  no 
matter  how  bravely  wielded  against  the  religion  of  Christ,  have  left 
untouched  its  chief  support.  They  have  struck  among  the  ignorant 
and  unreflecting,  whom  the  proud  historian  or  imaginative  bard  never 
thought  of  We  do  not  mean  to  assert,  that  religious  doubts  have  not 
been  created  in  the  minds  of  men  of  the  highest  order  of  intelligence 
and  education, — for  the  nature  of  an  inquiring  mind  is  to  doubt ;  but 
we  do  say,  that  the  attempts  of  infidel  writers  to  convert  those  doubts 
into  downright  atheism  have  utterly  failed,  and  that  the  attempt  has 
brought  out  solution  upon  solution,  until  the  wavering  in  faith  have 
become  firm  believers.  Hence  we  say,  that  so  far  as  the  most  intelli- 
gent and  best  informed  are  concerned,  the  attempts  of  atheists,  to 
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make  proselytes,  have  been  entirely  defeated,  wherever  they  \^have 
been  made.  No  respectable  author  can  be  foand  now,  who  under* 
takes  to  reason  in  favor  of  infidelity,  or  to  urge  arguments  against  the 
Christian  religion.  The  work  is  now  carried  on  by  a  less  respectable 
class,  who  either  have  not  the  hardihood  or  power  to  wield  the  pen 
effectually  in  the  cause,  and  who  operate  upon  a  more  ignorant  and 
unenlightened  set  of  men,  in  a  different  form.  Men,  whose  fathers 
met  to  worship  God,  ate  called  together,  to  blaspheme  him ;  i^nd  in 
this  Christian  community,  infidelity  may  be  listened  to,  every  day  in 
the  week ;  it  is  publicly  proclaimed,  and  little  children  are  carried  by 
their  parents,  to  hear  the  Name,  they  should  be  taught  to  utter  every 
morning  and  night  in  their  prayers,  ridiculed  and  despised. 

Some  of  our  readers  will  stare  with  incredulity,  when  we  tell  them, 
that,  amongst  us,  the  worst  of  infidelity  is  thus  going  on.  It  is  carried 
forward  in  a  way,  that  cannot  be  met,  except  by  the  united  voice  of 
Christians,  who  value  the  blessings  of.  virtue  and  good  order.  It  does 
not  come  out,  champion-like,  before  the  world,  to  stand  or  fall  before 
it ;  but  deals  its  poisons  to  the  ear  of  the  young,  the  uneducated,  and 
Jtifi  wicked,  who  have  no  sympathy  for  virtue,  and  who  would,  if*they 
.could,  tear  its  gentle  ties  from  our  hearts  and  conduct.  The  oracle 
of  blasphemy  has  the  whole  field  to  himself;  he  speaks  before  an 
assembly,  where  no  one  can  answer,  and  the  arguments,  which  failed 
to  pervert  the  wise,  are  lavished  by  him,  second-handed,  upon  the 
foolish.  If  men  regard  aright  the  blessings  of  the  Christian  religion, — 
if  it  be  what  its  professors  have  claimed  for  it,  a  precious  gift  from 
God  to  man, — if  infidelity  be  an  evil  and  a  curse,  stalking  through 
the  land, — ^the  atheist  should  be  exposed  to  public  scorn.  He  cannot 
be  openly  met,  as  we  have  shown,  for  he  skulks  from  the  open  field, 
and  traverses,  where  opposition  cannot  reach  him.  Our  religious 
doubts,  each  one  must  solve  for  himself;  and  we  are  not  to  allow  the 
profligate  disbeliever  to  solve  them  for  us ;  we  are  not  to  go  up  to  him 
as  an  oracle,  who  acts  the  part  of  an  advocate  ;  but  in  our  own  breasts 
the  judge  must  be  found, — upon  our  own  consciences  must  the  ver^ 
diet  be  rendered. 

The  wisdom  of  man  consists  in  self-knowledge  :  If  his  rules  of  con- 
duct and  belief  are  formed  by  a  reflection  upon,  and  acquaintance  with, 
himself,  we  may  be  sure  that  he  will  not  go  far  from  the  path  of  recti- 
tude and  truth.  To  him,  who  suffers  from  religious  doubts,  we  recom- 
mend a  strict  self«xamination, — to  find  out,  from  what  cause  his 
doubts  arise,  and  we  have  no  fear  of  the  issue ;  he  will  work  out  con- 
viction, that  cannot  be  shaken, — that  the  atheist  will  not  attack,  with- 
out disgrace  and  defeat.  We  shall  take  occasion  to  speak  of  infidelity 
and  its  causes,  in  another  number.  F; 
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The  Marquis  de  Chastelleux  traveled  through  a  considerable  part  of 
the  territory  of  the  Atlantic  states,  during  the  revolutionary  war,  and 
published  a  volume  of  sketches,  which  have  gained  no  little  notoriety. 
They  had  the  merit,  at  least,  of  showing  the  First  Impressions  of  a 
foreigner,  well  qualified  to  scrutinize  the  surface  of  men  and  manners, 
if  no  more  ;  and  the  following  lively  passage  is  but  one  among  very 
many,  which  might  be  cited,  to  illustrate  the  strange  aspect  a  country 
like  ours,  situated  as  it  was  at  the  time  of  these  travels,  must  have 
worn  to  the  eye  of  an  inhabitant  of  the  elder  hemisphere.  In  the 
course  of  a  ride  between  Farroington  and  Litchfield,  the  Marquis  had 
occasion  to*  inquire  into  the  history  of  what  is  called,  in  some  sections, 
to  this  day,,  a  clearing.  It  was  "  the  work  of  a  single  man,  who,  in 
the  course  of  a  year,  bad  cut  down  several  arpents  of  wood,  and  had 
baih  himself  a  house  in  the  middle  of  a  pretty  extensive  territory  he 
had  cleared."  Then,  after  remarking,  that,  subsequently,  he  hMi 
found  these  improvements,  or  new  settlements,  going  on  in  all  pb. 
wildest  and  remotest  regions  of  America  he  had  traveised,  the  Mar- 
quis proceeds  to  describe  the  mode  in  which,  these  things  were  com- 
monly effected. 

After  the  choice  of  a  location  in  the  wilderness,  and  the  purchase  of 
it,  he  says  the  settler  "  there  conducts  [the  American  translation]  a 
cow,  some  pigs,  and  two  indifferent  horses,  which  do  not  cost  him 
above  four  guineas  each.'^  Certain  provisions  also  are  laid  in,  and 
then  commences  the  attack  on  the  forest. 

"  He  begins  with  felliafir  all  the  smaller  trees^  and  some  strong  branches  of  the 
larger  ones :  these  he  mafces  use  of  as  fences  for  the. first  field  he  wishes  to  clear. 
He  next  boldly  attacks  those  immense  oaks,  or  pines,  whith  one  would  take  for 
the  ancient  lords  of  the  territory  he  is  usurping ;  he  strips  them  of  their  bark,  or 
lays  them  all  round  witli  his  axe.  These  trees,  mortally  wounded,  are  the  next 
sprinf  robbed  of  their  honors ;  their  leaves  no  longer  spring,  their  branches  fall, 
and  their  ttnnk  becomes  a  hideous  skeleton.  This  trunk  seems  still  to  brave  the 
efforts  of  the  new  colonist ;  but  where  there  are  the  smallest  chinks  or  crevices, 
it  is  inrrounded  by  fire,  and  the  flames  consume  what  the  ixoB  was  anable  to 
destroy,"  &c.  &c. 

What  an  air  of  vitality  is  there  in  this  description.  It  sketches  a 
complete  Homeric  contest,  in  which  .the  trees  have  just  as  vigorous  a 
part  to  play  as  the  colonist  who  '*  attacks"  them ;  and  the  circum- 
stance, subsequently  mentioned,  that  the  latter  builds  himself,  after  a 
abort  time,  a  shelter,  in  the  shape  of  a  log^hut,  and  then  finds  himself 
truly  ^  a  comfortable  planter,"  infallibly  recalls  that  barbarous  cos- 
tom,  which  some  of  the  heroes  of  olden  time  practised,  of  not  only 
stripping  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  but  converting  the  very  skulls  of  the 
poor  men  into  drinking-cups — and,  for  aaght  we  can  say,  into  porrin- 
gers, pill-boxes,  and  other  utensils  not  fit  to  be  named. 

The  simile  is  a  fair  one,  and  is  as  applicable  to  our  day  as  to  that  of 
the  pioneers  who  have  made  our  paths  straight  before  us  in  the  wilder- 
ness. Just  such  would  seem  to  be  the  feeling  between  the  squatter, 
or  the  accredited  settler,  and  the  forest  into  which  he  migrates,  be  the 
same  in  the  state  of  Maine,  or  in  the  territory  of  Michigan.  He  looks 
upon  so  many  trees,  for  the  roost  part,  as  so  many  Indians  in  war-time. 
VOL.  VII.  24 
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No  mercy  is  to  be  shown  them.  They  must  be  cut  down  and  cast  out, 
root  and  branch,  like  the  Pequots — so  far,  that  is,  as  the  boundaries 
and  title-deeds  of  the  invader  give  him  the  right  of  massacre.  If  a 
few  survive  the  general  ruin — 

Rari  nantes  in  gurgite  vasto^* 

it  is  either  because  the  destroyer  is  weary  of  his  work,  or  because  he 
chooses — much  in  the  spirit  which  a  cat  shows  in  the  tuition  of  a 
mouse — to  reserve  something,  with  a  view  of  continuing  the  bloody 
entertainment  of  destruction  at  a  more  convenient  season.  With  some 
certainty,  however,  you  may  rely  on  his  exterminating  the  whole  tribe, 
men,  women,  and  children;  and  rather  than  even  leave  a  few  of 
"  those  immense  oaks,"  to  be  the  Sachems  of  fresh  generations,  he 
will,  some  ten  years  after  his  task  of  devastation  is  completed,  labor  to 
supply  their  places  by  setting  out,  with  infinite  pains,  an  avenue  of 
beechen  bean-poles  haJf  trimmed,  or  sundry  beggarly  poplars,  of  foreign 
stock,  nearly  corresponding,  in  both  appearance  and  substance,  to  the 
^man  hordes  sometimes  introduced  among  us  from  the  same  sections 
■  the  world. 

*  This  hostility  to  the  noblest  of  our  native  vegetation  has  not  been 
confined  to  those  individuals  who  have  had  personal  occasion  to  meet 
that  enemy  in  the  "  field."  Neither,  in  their  case,  or  more  generally, 
has  it  ceased  with  the  circumstances  which  gave  it  birth.  Those, 
who  have  gone  into  the  forest,  with  axe  on  shoulder,  might  be  excused 
for  regarding  that  forest  very  much  as  Captain  Church  and  his  soldiers 
regarded  King  Philip  and  his  noblest  Wampanoags,  when  '*  the  army 
raised  a  great  shout"  at  the  fall  of  the  miserable  monarch  of.  the  woods. 
The  habit  of  contending  and  conquering, — as  the  new  settler  in  this 
country  always  has  been  obliged,  more  or  less,  to  contend  against  and 
conquer,  alike,  the  savage  and  the  greenwood  tree, — must  be  expected 
to  encourage  both  combativeness  and  destructiveness,  and  to  leave  on 
the  individual's  mind,  at  the  best,  some  feeling  of  contemptuous  preju- 
dice. Hence,  the  disparagement  of  forest  trees,  and  of  arboriculture, 
is  an  Americanism — ^like  the  lingering  dislike  which  the  mass  of  our 
population  have  ever  had  for  the  aborigines. 

Under  these  circumstances,  what  progress  could  be  looked  for  in 
the  art  of  transplantation  among  Americans?  For  that  matter,  indeed, 
it  has  made  no  great  progress  any  where  ;  and  this  lack  of  attention 
to  such  a  subject,  in  England  and  the  other  old  countries  especially, 
is  really  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  day.  It  is  wonderful,  we  mean  to 
say,  that,  among  an  inventive,  intelligent,  industrious  people,  to  whom 
luxury  and  enormous  wealth  every  day  offer  every  inducement  to 
carry  the  arts  and  sciences  to  their  utmost  length,  for  all  conceivable 
purposes — and  where  no  pecuniary  consideration  is  too  great  to  be 
sacrificed  even  to  mere  fashion,  without  reference  to  utility,  beauty, 
or  propriety — it  should  have  continued  universally  customary  till  within 
fifteen  years  or  less,  and  very  generally  so  to  this  moment,  for  the 
richest  proprietors  of  the  most  splendidly  situated  estates  to  commence 
the  embeliishmeiit  of  them,  so  far  as  trees  are  concerned,  (a  principal 
feature  of  course,  in  every  landscape,)  with  planting  such  shoots, 
sprigs,  and  poles,  as  it  must  require  some  thirty  or  forty  years  to  render 
any  thing  like  a  decoration.    In  a  word,  men  have  been  content  to 
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plant  trees  for  their  posterity,  instead  of  themselves ;  and  no  wonder 
that  such  an  act,  under  sach  circumstances,  should  be  considered,  as 
Washington  Irving  calls  it,  a  proof  of  a  generous  mind. 

The  truth  is,  that  a  large  tree  may  just  as  well  be  transplanted,  so 
far  as  the  vitality  and  prosperity  of  the  tree  are  concerned,  as  a  small 
one.  In  the  words  of  Sir  Henry  Stuart — *'  Sizt^  in  an  art  founded 
on  scUniific  principles,  is  a  mere  matter  of  choice  and  expenditure ;  for 
trees  of  the  greatest  size  are  as  susceptible  of  removal,  cu  those  of  the 
least." 

Let  us  look  a  little  into  the  proof  of  this  bold  assertion,  ibr  it  is  evi- 
dent enough,  if  it  be  true,  that  it  indicates  the  establishment  of  a  new 
art,  and  one  which,  sooner  or  later,  in,  all  civilized  countries,  must  be 
in  great  demand. 

The  transplantation  of  large  trees,  in  past  ages,  has  occurred  very 
rarely,  and  has  generally,  in  those  few  cases,  been  accomplished  at  a 
vast  expense  of  money,  and  an  equal  sacrifice  of  materials.  The  in- 
stances, however,  are  quite  enough  to  prove  the  practicability  of  the 
process.  Pliny  speaks  of  elms  twenty  feet  high,  near  Rome,  being 
removed  into  vineyards,  for  the  training  of  vines ;  and  mentions  alsp 
the  transplantation  of  a  fir,  which  had  a  tap-root  eight  feet  long,  reck- 
oning from  the  place  where  it  was  broken  off  in  the  process.  The 
younger  Seneca,  writing  from  the  villa  of  Scipio  Africanus,  says  he 
bad  there  learned  the  art  of  removing  a  whole  orchard  of  old  trees ; 
and  that,  after  the  third  or  fourth  year,  they^ produced  an  abundant 
crop  of  fruit.  Virgil,  also,  refers  to  the  occasional  skill  of  the  Roman 
husbandmen  in  the  same  art. 

In  modern  times,  th^  principal  case  is  that  of  Count  Maurice,  of 
Nassau,  who  was  governor  of  Brazil,  in  1636,  when  that  settlement 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  Dutch.  He  resided  on  a  dreary  island,  at  the 
confluence  of  two  rivers.  There  was  neither  tree  nor  bush  upon  it 
when  he  erected  a  palace,  and  laid  out  his  grounds.  He  then  covered 
them  with  the  finest  trees,  of  various  species — ''  the  choicest  fruits  of 
a  tropical  climate,  the  orange,  the  citron,  the  ananas,  solicited  at  once 
the  sight,  the  smell,  and  the  taste  ;"  and,  to  crown  all,  seven  hundred 
cocoa  trees  were  planted  over  the  estate,  large  numbers  of  them  hav- 
ing a  stature  of  from  thirty  to  fifty  feet,  up  to  the  lowermost  branches, 
and  an  age  of  seventy  or  eighty  years.  The  result  appears  to  have 
been  successful  in  the  highest  degree. 

Other  instances  are  recorded  of  Evelyn,  in  his  famous  Sylva,  and  of 
a  French  Mar^schal,  who  removed  huge  oal^s  at  the  Chateau  de  Fiat, 
not  many  years  after  the  count's  experiment,  and  perhaps  in  conse- 
quence of  his  success.  The  Elector  Palatine  transplanted  a  num- 
ber of  large  lime-trees,  and  they  **  prospered  rarely  well,"  as  Evelyn 
states,  notwithstanding  they  were  taken  up  in  midsummer,  and  their 
heads  cut  off  (according  to  the  barbarous  old  custom)  in  the  outset. 

Louis  XIV.  of  France,  however,  bore  the  palm  away  in  this  art, 
from  all  his  cotemporaries.  About  the  year  1670,  having  ascertained 
the  extent  to  which  the  process  was  carried  by  the  ancients,  he  under- 
took to  decorate  the  royal  residences,  at  Versailles  and  Trianon,  in 
the  same  manner.  Thus,  it  is  said,  was  removed  nearly  the  whole  of 
•what  is  still  called  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  a  distance  of  about  two 
Jeagues  and  a  half,  to  its  present  site.    The  traces  of  the  operation 
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are  yet  Tisible  in  the  rectilinear  disposition  of  the  tress,  and  the  ma- 
chine used  on  the  occasion  was  preserved  as  a  curiosity  for  a  long 
time  afterwards. 

The  English  took  the  hint  from  some  of  these  experiments,  and  we 
accordingly  find  Evelyn  stating  that  he  had  himself  seen  trees  trano^ 
planted  "  almost  as  big  as  his  waist"  Rich  noblemen  occasionally 
tried  the  process,  though  at  a  great  expense,  and  doubtless  with  a 
frequent  want  of  success.  A  Devonshire  proprietor  is  said  to  have 
removed  oaks  as  large  as  twelve  oxen  could  draw.  Lord  Fitz- 
harding,  who  lived  in  Evelyn's  day,  was  in  the  habit  of  transplanting 
oaks  of  about  the  size  of  his  thigh,  and  he  deserves  mention  as  the 
first  who  is  known  to  have  effected  the  operation  without  decapitating 
and  otherwise  mangling  the  tree. 

During  the  eighteenth  century  some  improvements  were  introduced 
in  the  art,  but  not  much  use  was  made  of  them.  Since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  more  has  been  done.  Dr.  Qraham,  Pro- 
fessor of  Botany  in  Edinburgh  University,  distinguished  himself  by  an 
experiment  of  the  kind  some  twelve  years  ago.  Among  his  trees  were 
^hes,  aiders,  limes,  and  white-beams,  of  the  height  of  thirty  and  forty 
feet,  and  with  a  girth  of  from  two  and  a  half  to  four  feet  at  the  height 
of  one.  Sir  Henry  -Stuart,  who  is  a  competent  judge,  entitles  this 
"  the  most  splendid  achievement  in  horticultural  transplanting  ever 
known  in  Britain."  On  the  continent  the  experiment  has  been  tried 
with  a  success  somewhat  like  that  of  Louis  XIV.  by  other  potentates 
in  much  the  same  way.  Such  examples,  however,  have  served  to  dis* 
courage  imitation  rather  than  induce  it. 

But  the  leading  case,  and  that  which  may  be  called  the  first  appli- 
cation of  the  true  science  of  transplantation  on  -a  liberal  scale,  and 
with  a  satisfactory  result  in  all  respects,  is  that  of  the  author  of  the 
Planter's  Guide — Sir  Henry  Stuart,  of  Allanton,  in  Scotland.  In  his 
park  there  was  originally  no  water,  and  scarcely  a  tree  or  bush  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  present  water,  which  was  made  in  1820;  and  in  that 
year  and  1821,  the  adjoining  grounds  were  abundantly  covered  with 
wood  of  such  size  as  to  give  the  estate,  according  to  the  engravings  in 
the  proprietor's  book,  the  appearance  of  a  forest  of  considerable  an- 
tiquity. When  the  Committee  of  the  Highland  Society  for  promoting 
arboriculture,  visited  the*  place,  in  the  fall  of  1S23,  both  trees  and 
underwood  had  obtained  a  full  and  deep-colored  leaf,  and  health  and 
vigor  were  restored  to  them.  ^  In  a  word,"  says  Sir  Henry — and  the 
Committee  sufficiently  justify  the  force  of  his  remark — *'  the  whole 
appeared  like  a  spot  at  least  forty  years  planted,**  The  Quarterly 
Review  also,  in  1828,.  seemed  to  consider  the  experiment  a  conclusive 
triumph,  such  as  the  world  had  never  before  seen.  It  says,  **  the  Park 
of  Allanton,  its  history  being  duly  considered,  is  as  well  worthy  of  a 
pilgrimage  as  any  of  the  established  lions  of  the  '  North  Countrie.'  " 
Tne  Edinburgh,  after  giving  the  baronet  credit  for  "  conjuring  up  the. 
noble  and  magnificent  trees  which  now  surround  him,"  speaks  of  his 
publication  as  the  first  application  of  the  science  to  the  art  of  planting, 
they  might  have  termed  his  plantation,  with  equal  justice,  the  first 
application  of  the  art  to  the  science. 

The  Committee  above  mentioned,  comprised,  we  see,  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  and  several  other  gentlemen  distinguished  for  practical  know!- 
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edge  of  the  subjectHnatter.  These  peraons  reported,  ananimouslyy 
that  the  art  of  transplantation,  as  practised  by  Sir  Henry,  "  is  calcu- 
lated to  accelerate,  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  the  power  of  raising 
wood,  whether  for  beauty  or  slieHer"  It  appears  that  the  park  en- 
doses  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  acres.  The  soil  is  clay,  loaniy 
and  gravel, — parts  of  it  far  from  fertile, — about  four  hundred  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea, — the  climate  and  country,  (as  the  Edin- 
burgh drtly  observes,)  Scotland,-^in  which  Dr.  Johnson  said,  half  a 
century  since,  there  was  hardly  timber  enough  for  a  walking-stick. 
The  trees,  either  in  single,  or  in  open  or  close  groups,  consisted  of 
birch,  Scotch  elm,  sycamore,  lime,  horse-chestnut,  oak,  holly,  beech, 
and  others,  somewhere  from  thirty  to  forty  feet  high,  or  more,  and  the 
girth  of  the  largest  was  from  five  feet  three  to  five  feet  eight  inches,  at 
a  foot  and  a  half  from  the  ground.  These  trees  were  putting  forth 
shoots  of  eighteen  inches,  though  they  stood  in  the  most  exposed 
situations.  The  leaves  of  those  planted  most  recently,  were  smaller 
than  those  of  the  older,  but  this  difference  was  imperceptible  afler  the 
third  year  from  the  removal.  One  of  the  copses,  composed  of  trees 
from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  high,  interspersed  with  underwood,  had 
been  planted  but  five  years,  and  yet  the  committee  assigned  thirty  or 
forty  yeare  as  the  probable  time  in  which  such  a  screen  could  be 
formed  by  ordinary  means.  They  stated,  moreover,  that  of  ^11  the 
trees  they  examined,  one  alone  seemed  to  have  failed,  and  that  they 
found  no  traces  of  any  dead  tree  having  been  removed.  The  Baronet, 
in  his  book,  states  that  his  average  loss  has  been  one  in  from  forty  to 
forty-five. 

Since  this  experiment  of  Sir  Henry  has  proved  thus  snccessful, 
quite  a  number  of  proprietors  of  large  estates,  chiefly  friends  and 
neighbors  of  his,  have  availed  themselves  of  his  example  and  instruc- 
tion to  decorate  their  grounds  in  like  manner  ;  and,  indeed,  the  sys- 
tem of  which  he  may  be  called  the  founder,  has  acquired  an  estab- 
lished reputation  throughout  Great-Britain.  Sir  Walter  Scott  was 
among  the  number  just  named.  That  distinguished  writer  was  no  less 
a  lover  of  nature  in  fact,  than  in  fancy  and  poetry  ;  and  he  was  so 
enthusiastically  attached  to  the  cultivation  of  wood  in  particular,  that, 
in  the  course  of  the  sixteen  years,  during  which  he  pwned  Abbotsford, 
he  had  planted  over  nearly  five  hundred  acres  of  surface.  In  1824 
and  1825,  he  transplanted  about  forty  trees  of  considerable  size,  on 
Stuart's  principles,  and  the  success  of  the  process  was  complete.  A 
liirge  part  of  the  underwood,  which  adds  very  much  to  the  picturesque 
beauty  of  Abbotsford,  was  the  result  of  the  same  system. 

Mr.  Lockhart,  of  Cleghorn,  member  of  Parliament,  tried  it  success- 
fully, also,  in  1827,  on  a  number  of  oaks,  beeches,  larches,  sycamores, 
and  horse-chestnuts,  ranging  from  twenty-five  to  thirty-five  feet  in 
height,  and  from  ten  to  fourteen  inches  in  diameter.  In  the  same 
year,  another  gentleman,  in  Lanark  county,  removed  eleven  oaks  and 
ashes,  with  a  girth  of  two  and  a  half  feet.  A  rich  Glasgow  banker 
decorated  his  country  estate,  on  the  Clyde,  in  the  same  manner.  Mr. 
Smith,  in  the  same  neighborhood,  removed  some  fine  subjects  of  even 
fif\y  years  of  age ;  and  another  Clyde  proprietor  is  mentioned  as  hav- 
ing "  completely  changed  the  appearance  of  his  place,"  by  an  outlay 
of  about  twenty  pounds  on  the  same  plan. 
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This  expense,  by  the  way,  averaged,  in  the  latter  case,  less  than 
nine  shillings  to  each  tree  ;  nor  do  we  find  that  it  excelled  fifteen  in 
any  of  the  cases  last  mentioned.  Sir  Henry  Stuart  estimates  it  at 
from  six  to  eighteen,  according  to  the  size  and  age  of  the  subject ; 
and  he  goes  into  particular  calculations,  founded  on  his  own  experi- 
ence, to  show  that  the  difference  of  cost,  in  the  transplantation  of 
twenty-two  large  trees,  between  the  common  method  and  his  own, 
would  be  as  thirteen  to  one  in  his  favor ,^-exclusively  of  the  advantage 
of  obtaining  the  use  of  the  wood  at  once,  instead  of  waiting  for  it 
thirty  years. 

In  regard  to  this  matter  of  expense,  however,  it  is  observable  that 
the  same  estimates  cannot  be  relied  on  in  our  country  as  in  Scotland 
or  England.  The  cost  of  the  machine  is  not  included  in  the  calcula- 
tions cited ;  but,  setting  this  aside,  and  waiving,  also,  the  waste  of 
labor  and  money,  which  men  less  acquainted  with  the  new  system 
than  the  founder  of  it  and  his  friends  are,  must  incur,  the  difference 
in  the  price  of  labor  itself,  there  and  here,  is  quite  sufficient  to  put  a 
formidable  barrier  upon  the  introduction  of  the  argument,  if  not  of  the 
aystem  itself.  This  labor  is,  perhaps,  seven-eighths  of  the  whole  cost 
of  the  process  in  a  majority  of  cases,  and  the  difference  above  alluded 
to,  is,  in  the  aggregate,  as  much  as  three  to  one  against  us.  An 
English  day's  labor,  for  example,  is  rated  by  Stuart,  at  one  shilling 
and  sixpience,  and  that  of  a  horse  and  his  driver  at  five  shillings,  the 
former  of  which  prices  would  probably  be  quadrupled,  and  the  latter 
doubled  at  least,  in  this  vicinity. 

Still,  we  entertain  no  doubts  that  the  new  system  will  be  introduced 
among  us, — to  such  an  extent,  certainly,  as  may  enable  those  proprie- 
tors who  have  the  means  of  indulging  in  what  may,  perhaps,  be  con- 
sidered a  luxury,  to. make  a  choice  knowingly  between  the  new  and 
the  old ;  and  in  that  case,  it  can  hardly  admit  of  a  controversy,  what 
will  be  the  result  of  their  judgement.  In  some  parts  of  the  country, 
where  the  rage  of  destructiveness,  heretofore  alluded  to,  has  most  pre- 
vailed, full-grown  trees  are  likely  to  be  as  much  a  desideratum  in  the 
decoration  of  grounds  as  they  can  be  in  England  ;  and  we  trust  that, 
in  such  circumstances,  the  same  liberal  taste  which  disposes  men 
elsewhere  to  this  most  delightful  department  of  the  study  and  beauty 
of  nature,  will  not  be  found  wanting  among  our  own  countrymen. 
Thus  far,  it  cannot  be  said  to  have  displayed  itself,  excepting  in  a  few 
instances,  to  any  considerable  extent,  although  the  i^ant  of  it,  it  must 
be  allowed,  cannot  easily  be  overlooked  by  the  least  observing  foreign 
tourist,  who  traverses  the  length  and  breadth  of  New-England.  How 
many  beautifully  located  estates  are  there  in  this  Commonwealth,  of 
which  the  owners,  while  they  would  not  value  one  or  two  hundred 
dollars  a  year,  spent  in  transplantation,  as  a  farthing,  have,  neverthe- 
less, ignorantly  or  indolently  contented  themselves  with  either  neg- 
lecting the  decoration  of  their  grounds  with  trees  for  the  most  part — 
under  the  disheartening  impression  that  they  cannot  live  to  see  the 
result  of  their  labors,  or  cannot  expect  any  result  at  all,  worth  striving 
for,  from  a  process  which  they  understand  so  imperfectly,— or,  per- 
haps, have  had  the  magnanimity,  (as  Mr.  Irving  considers  it,)  in 
spite  of  this  impression,  to  cover  their  land  over  with  "  dismal  looking 
rows  of  long,  leafless  poles,  standing  in  solemn  uprightness,  like 
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Aaron's  rod  waiting  for  the  miracle.''*  After  all,  the  expense  is  not 
much  less  than  it  would  be  in  case  of  well-grown  trees,  which  would 
be  at  once  a  splendid  embellishment;  and  the  difference, — waiving 
the  ad  vantage  the  Scotch  system  possesses  in  the  infrequency  of  its 
failure,-^wou]d  be,  as  we  said  above,  equal,  so  far  as  the  object  in 
question  is  concerned,  to  that  of  some  thirty  to  forty  years  in  the  life 
of  the  proprietor.  >^ 

Again,  how  many  extensive  commons,  squares,  streets,  and  other 
grounds,  ar«  there  in  our  cities  and  large  towns, — not  to  say  our  vil- 
lages generally, — where  the  destructive  mania  has  but  toe  frequently 
swept  away  every  thing  before  it, — which  might  be  ornamented  and 
shaded,  not  as  the  Boston  common  has  been,  and  is  likely  to  be,  by 
the  toil  and  taste  of  long-succeeding  generations  of  Mayors,  but,  as  it 
were,  with  the  magic  energy  which  erected  the  Palace  of  Aladdin 
in  a  night.  Grave-yards,  especially,  and  church-grounds,  would  be 
essentially  improved  throughout  this  country,  by  such  a  process.  The 
Turks  themselves  have  gone  before  us,  in  the  dutiful  and  beautiful 
regard  rendered,  in  this  respect,  alike  to  the  sympathies  of  the  living, 
and  the  memory  of  the  dead.  We  have  known  a  few  instances  in  this 
vicinity,  of  the  transplantation  of  large  trees, — of  a  sugar-maple,  for 
example,  a  foot  in  diameter, — which  proved  entirely  successful ;  we 
hope,  however,  they  may  speedily  become  quite  too  frequent  to  be 
matter  of  boastful  comment  on  the  one  hand,  or  of  distrustful  inquiry 
on  the  other.  In  such  hope,  we  shall  conclude  this  article  with  a 
brief  synopsis  of  the  leading  principles  of  the  Scotch  system. 

The  first  of  the  four  chiefly  insisted  on,  regards  the  adaptation  of 
the  subject  to  the  soil.  This  applies  to  every  individual  tree,  in 
respect  to  the  exposure  in  which  it  has  been  reared.  Young  woods, 
for  example,  are  apt  to  be  crowded  with  tall,  thrifty-looking  plants, 
which  appear,  to  the  unpractised  eye,  the  fittest  subjects  for  removal ; 
but  whose  situation,  or  education  (so  to  speak,)  has  been  precisely 
such  as  to  make  them  least  capable  of  sustaining  the  changes  they 
commonly  undergo  in  the  process.  Even  the  adaptation  of  certain 
species  of  trees,  however,  to  certain  soils  and  aspects,  is  almost  wholly 
overlooked  in  this  country.  The  London  Quarterly,  for  1828, — in  an 
article  attributed  to  Sir  Walter  Scott, — admits  that  nine  out  of  ten 
transplanters  in  England,  have  no  better  system.  Sir  Henry  Stuart, 
who  considers  their  ignorance  "  portentous  and  incredible,  if  it  were 
not  proved  by  daily  experience,"  supports  that  charge  by  the  follow- 
ing anecdote  : — He  says,  that  a  friend  of  his,  some  years  since,  hav- 
ing broached  this  subject  in  a  large  company,  who  disagreed  with 
him,  offered  a  bet  of  five  to  one  that  no  gentleman  present  could, 
within  three  months,  name  three  persons,  land-holders  in  the  county, 
who  had  made  large  plantations,  and  had  an  income  yearly  of  from 
five  hundred  to  five  thousand  pounds,  or  more,  that  were  able  to 
"  state  precisely  what  were  the  different  soils  to  which  twelve  of  the 
principal  forest-trees  planted  in  Britain  were  best  adapted."  The  bet 
was  laughed  at,  but  was  taken  up  at  once,  and  the  taker  began  his 
search  the  next  day, — not  doubting,  though  ignorant  of  the  subject 
himself,  that  every  planter  would  know  the  soils  best  suited  to  his 
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trees ^  as  much  as  the  farmer  those  suited  to  his  crops:  The  rcsalt 
was,  that  onlj^  one  person  in  the  county  could  fulfil  the  prescribed 
conditions  1 

Sir  Henry's  second  rule  is,  to  avoid  that  old-fashioned  dismember- 
ment and  mutilation,  which  generally  has  deprived  the  tree  of  a  third 
part  or  more  of  its  size  and  strength,  as  well  as  the  whole  of  its 
beauty,  at  the  very  time  when  it  needs  them  most.  The  old  planter, 
Miller,  well  remarks,  in  his  Botanist's  Dictionary,  that  if  the  same 
course  were  taken  with  the  same  trees  unremoved^  it  would  require 
several  years'  growth  in  them  to  recover  from  the  shock,  and  that 
they  never  would  attain  the  size  under  these  circumstances,  which 
they  otherwise  might.  One  writer  aptly  compares  the  "  disgusting 
and  miserable  spectres,"  which  handsome  trees  are  commonly  reduced 
to  before  removal,  to  the  "  unhealthy  and  maimed  tenants  of  a  mii^ 
tary  hospital  after  a  great  battle." 

Another  improvement  in  the  Scotch  system  upon  the  old  one,  is  in 
the  management  of  the  roots  of  the  tree,  and  of  the  soil  attached  to 
them,  both  before  and  after  removal.  The  advantage  gained  in  this 
way,  is,  particularly  in  the  stability  of  the  tree  removed,  and  its  con- 
sequent power  of  dispensing  with  every  external  species  of  support, 
even  in  the  most  inclement  exposures.  The  fourth  principle  of  Sir 
Henry  relates  to  the  subsequent  treatment  of  the  subject,  down  to  the 
complete  re-establishment  of  its  thrift ;  and  for  this  discussion  we  must 
be  content  to  refer  to  his  volume.  It  will  be  found  full  of  instruction 
upon  the  whole  subject  of  arboriculture^  from  the  beginning  of  its 
history  to  its  end. 


Patrick's  EXAMiNATfON. 

It  happened,  not  long  since,  that  Patrick  came  o*er, 
And  safe  and  sound  landed  on  Liberty's  shore, 
Where  most  of  the  people  most  happuy  share 
In  the  blessing  requested  in  Agur's  wise  prayer. 

He  soon  was  addressed,  by  a  good-natured  Yankee : — 

"  Do  you  wish  to  hire  out  ?" — says  Pat,  "  Yes,  sir,  1  thank  ye.** 

The  bargain  was  stricken,  and  Pat  introduced 

To  a  house,  there  to  work,  and  to  eat,  drink,  and  roost. 

Our  Yankee  was  happy,  as  most  Yankees  are. 
In  a  briffht,  little,  chubbv-cheeked,  three-;pear-oId  fair. 
With  a  book  in  her  hand^  who  asked  Patrick  to  tell 
What  letters  were  wanted  if  calf  he  would  spell. 

Says  Pat,  "  I  can't  spell,  for  I  never  lamed  how :" — 
Says  Miss,  **  If  you  cannot  spell  ealff  then  spell  cow :"— > 
Says  Pat,  "  That  *s  a  task  that 's  much  harder  by  half 
To  spell  a  big  cow,  than  to  spell  a  small  calf." 

HiEROCLES  IN  Boston. 
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One  cold,  dreary,  and  drizzly  afternoon  in  autumn,  some  years  ago, 
I  found  myself  in  one  of  the  proudest  cities  of  the  old  world,  threading 
its  circuitous  streets  and  alleys,  with  the  view  of  passing  the  remainder 
of  an  exceedingly  uncomfortable  day  in  on^  of  the  largest  libraries  of 
Europe.  I  was  led  to  this  place  more  from  curiosity  than  any  other 
motive,  and  determined  for  the  time  to  shut  out  the  noise  and  turmoil 
of  the  world.  "Let  it  rain,  blow,  and  drizzle,"  said  I  to  myself;  "  let 
the  clouds  gather  above,  and  the  sky  become  lowering  and  dark ;  here, 
at  least,  within  this  sanctuary  of  great  and  good  minds,  it  shall  be  all 
bright  sunshine  to  a  weary  traveler  like  myself."  The  shadows  of 
evening  were  falling  thick  and  fast,  much  earlier  than  usual,  and  I 
feared  I  should  not  be  able  to  look  into  any  of  the  numerous  volumes 
before  candle-light.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  librarian  had  pointed 
me  to  an  old  arjn-chair,  which,  from  its  dimensions,  might  have  held 
a  fat  abbot  and  three  or  four  spare  and  lean  monks,  I  took  an  old, 
musty,  cobweb*covered  folio  from  a  shelf,  and,  seating  myself  in  the 
farthest  alcove  of  the  apartment,  was  soon  lost  in  deciphering  its  strange 
and  antique  characters.  The  volume  was  written  by  one  of  those 
patient  scholars,  and  sharp  controversialists  in  metaphysics,  who  wielded 
their  pens  against  false  systems  of  philosophy,  whose  names  have  now 
passed  away,  or  are  known  only  to  the  student,  and  whom  it  is  the 
fashion  for  modern  writers  of  the  same  school  to  decry,  as  having 
lidded  nothing  to  the  sum  of  human  knowledge.  I  insensibly  found 
myself  giving  utterance  to  my  thoughts,  now  in  the  language  of  the 
old,  and  almost  forgotten  philosopher,  and  now  in  ray  own. 

''  Yes  !  true  it  is,  old  Patriarch  !  thou  sayest  well !  Miserable — 
miserable,  indeed,  should  we  be,  if  what  thy  antagonist  asserts,  were 
true.  Let  not  the  world  contemn  thee  and  thy  host  of  followers,  who 
consumed  their  days  and  nights  in  battling  it  with  those  vain  sophists, 
that  think  death  puts  an  end  to  our  spiritual  as  well  as  our  physical 
being.  T1h>u  hast  fought  the  battle  manfully  and  well !  Mid  all  this 
ocean  of  words,  sharp  and  keen  though  they  be,  thou  hast  fathomed 
the  depths  of  the  soul,  and,  diving  into  the  heart  of  man,  hast  brought 
up  that  imperishable  jewel — Truth.  The  Mind  die  I  The  soul  suffer 
annihilation  !  Well  dost  thou  write, '  All  Nature  cries  out  against  it !' 
Well  dost  thou  say  to  thy  opponent,  '  Thou-  art  thyself  a  refutation  of 
what  thou  dost  aver.'  The  demigods  of  the  heathen  world — the  sages 
and  philosophers  of  a  remote  age,  ay,  and  the  untutored  child  that 
roams  the  wilderness,  have  embraced  as  it  were  by  intuition  what  thou 
in  thy  blindness  wilt  not  grasp,  although  the  morning-star  of  Revela- 
tion has  beamed  upon  thy  vision.  Plato,  Socrates,  and  Cicero  knew 
the  glorious  truth — and  thou,  vain  reasoner,  deniest  it !  The  thousand 
rushing  waters  of  the  earth  make  it  the  burthen  of  their  ever<^o]Iing 
anthem.  The  birds  at  morn  and  even  proclaim  it  with  their  sweet- 
est song.  It  comes  to  us  on  the  wings  of  the  breeze, — in  the  air, — 
and  it  is  written  in  undying  lines  upon  the  blue  sky  above  us.  Every 
living  thing  sends  back  a  thrilling  response  to  the  involuntary  exclam- 
ation that  comes  from  the  hearts  of  myriads  of  human  beings*—'  We 
live  hereafter !'  And  who  art  Ihou,  pretender  to  wisdom  !  that  pro- 
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claimest  thyself  a  light  in  a  dark  age,  and  wouldst  teach  the  nations  of 
the  earth  that  they  will  die.  and  go,  without  a  torch  to  light  them  to 
their  tomb — with  no  ray  to  illumine  the  darkness  and  make  bright  the 
path  onward  to  Eternity  ?  Canst  thou  shut  out  the  light  that  every 
thing  sends  to  thee  1  Life  hereafter  !  If  Reason  unfolded  the  glorious 
truth  to  a  few  of  the  mighty  ones  of  the  heathen  world,  to  the  Hindoo, 
as  well  as  to  the  Grecian  and  Roman  sage,  thinkest  thou  to  sit  in  thy 
dark  cell  and  persuade  man  that  it  is  all  a  dazzling  dream  1  Open 
thine  ears  to  the  glad  tidings  that  are  breaking  the  shackles  which 
have  kept  the  mind  so  long* in  bondage.  Hearken  to  that  burst  of 
praise  and  song,  that  will  sound  in  the  remotest  corners  of  the  earth! 
Away  1  vain  sophist.  Knewest  thou  not  that  the  Creator  would  not 
suffer  the  sublime  Truth,  which  thou  art  assailing,. to  die  away,  or  be 
hid  by  all  the  subtleties  which  thou  and  thy  disciplescan  weave  around 
it?  Look  1  the  light  of  Revelation  is  sending  its  beams  into  the  dark- 
est cell,  and  writing  the  golden  truth  upon  its  walls  !  Open  thine  eyes, 
then,  envious,  but  misnamed  Reasoner ! — its  radiance  is  streaming 
from  a  thousand  points,  and  showing  the  world  every  'film  of  thy  fine- 
spun and  unsubstantial  subtleties.  Rise  up  and  shake  off  thy  false 
pnilosophy,  and  embrace  the  Truth  ere  thou  dost  die  T' 

Thus,  in  almost  the  language  of  one  of  those  controversialists  of 
the  middle  ages  to  whom  I  have  alluded,  did  I  involuntarily  give  utter- 
ance to  my  thoughts.  There  are  subjects,  that  will  for  a  time  lock  up 
the  senses,  and  make  the  man  a  mere  passive  being.  Among  them 
are  those  themes,  the  grandest  that  dwell  upon  our  lips,  which  concern 
our  immortal  destinies,  and  have  the  power  of  curbing  and  guiding  the 
thoughts  in  unison  with  them,  and  making  the  will  their  slave.  So  it 
was  with  me,  as  I  was  following  this  old  reasoner,  whose  words  at  once 
went  to  the  heart,  and  buried  themselves  in  the  inmost  recesses  of  the 
mind.  My  eyes  were  fixed,  absorbed  as  I  was  in  thought,  upon  some- 
thing, indistinct  in  the  distance  and  twilight,  at  the  farthest  side  of  the 
library,  with  an  intensity  and  earnestness  of  gaze  like  that  of  Hamlet, 
when,  for  the  first  time,  the  semblance  of  his  father  comes  upon  his 
vision.  A  sound  like  the  sliding  of  folding-doors  came  to  my  ears  ; 
the  alcoves  widened  and  grew  larger,  expanding  and  spreading  away 
as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  as  if  obeying  the  potent  touch  of  a  ma- 
gician's wand.  The  volumes  also  seemed  to  increase  in  size,  and  the 
names  upon  their  backs  appeared  as  if  seen  through  a  magnifying-glass, 
glowing  and  sparkling  as  if  written  with  fire.  At  different  points,  be- 
tween the  two  longest  sides  of  the  apartment,  were  placed,  on  marble 
pedestals  as  white  as  snow,  the  sculptured  forms  of  the  Muses,  and  of 
some  of  those  mighty  ones  whom  nations  have  delighted  to  honor. 
And,  above  all,  I  was  struck  with  a  representation  of  Fame,  bearing  in 
one  hand  a  white  scroll,  and  raising  with  the  other  a  trump  to  her 
breathing  lips.  These  forms  seemed  instinct  with  life,  and  gazing 
with  rapture  and  admiration  upon  the  immortal  volumes  around  them  ; 
and,  as  a  mellow  and  golden  light  diffused  itself  around  upon  the  various 
objects,  the  whole  scene  realized  my  conception  of  the  magnificence 
of  a  fairy  palace  in  eastern  romance. 

As  I  sat  musing  and  wondering  at  the  novelty  of  the  scene,  I  for 
the  first  time  observed  that  a  figure  was  approaching  me  from  the  far- 
thest side  of  the  apartment.     He  bore  an  old  parchment  volume  under 
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his  arm,  and  leaned  upon  something  that  resembled  an  enchanter's 
wand.  His  dress  was  in  the  fashion  of  a  remote  age,  over  which  was 
carelessly  thrown,  a  loose,  flowing  mantle.  Although  his  beard  was 
long  and  white,  and  he  was  arrayed  in  garments  that  might  give  one 
of  thirty  the  appearance  of  fourscore,  yet,  tottering  as  he  was,  and 
leaning  now  and  then  upon  his  wand,  there  was  a  youthfulness  and 
vigor  in  his  whole  appearance,  and  a  fire  in  his  eye,  that  old  age,  with 
bis  silver  locks  and  crutch,  but  rarely  exhibits.  I  took  him  for  some 
one  of  those,  who  are  in  the  habit  of  passing  their  days  in  the  libraries 
of  Europe — one  of  those  venerable  scholars  of  which  the  country  affords 
8o  many,  who  ponder  for  years  over  the  red-letter  folios  of  a  by-gone 
age,  and  seem  coeval  with  the  volumes  they  study — to  whom  Time 
had  forgotten  to  issue  his  summons.  I  was  about  to  rise  to  offer  him 
the  old  arm-chair ;  but  he  waved  his  hand  that  I  should  keep  my  seat. 

**  You  seem,"  said  I,  "  to  be  one,  who  may  have  seen  this  immense 
library  growing  up,  volume  after  volume,  under  your  eye,  and  may  have 
numbered  among  your  personal  friends  many  who  have  recorded  their 
names  upon  the  scroll  of  Fame." 

**  Ay  !  you  may  say  that,"  replied  the  figure;  "  centuries  have  gone 
by  since  the  first  volume  was  placed  here,  and  I  was  by  to  record  its 
name.  It  is  this  which  I  hold  in  my  hand.  I  have  seen  generations 
pass  away  and  men  grow  old,  but  I — I  grow  younger  as  Time  rolls 
over  my  head.  My  home  is  in  this  Library — this  monument  of  ban- 
ished minds.  I  imparted  to  Faust  and  his  co-workers  the  first  idea  of 
that  invention,  which  has  immortalized  their  names,  and  wrought  such 
a  wonderful  change  in  the  condition  of  the  world.  I  was  with  Caxton 
and  Wynkin  de  Worde  in  England  ;  I  rescued  many  volumes  from  the 
fire  at  Alexandria,  and  searched  iuto  monastic  cells  and  monasteries, 
for  the  precious  manuscripts,  upon  which  the  poor  monks,  in  their 
blind  zeal,  copied  out  their  missals.  You  see  around  you  the  result 
of  my  labors.  I  am  the  guardian  of  the  place — the  Genius  of  the 
Library." 

My  thoughts  went  back  to  the  period  he  mentioned ;  and,  as  my  im- 
agination followed  him  in  his  sublime  undertaking,  I  could  not  help 
reflecting  upon  the  toil  and  suffering,  the  anxious  days  and  nights  to 
which  the  countless  volumes  around  us  had  given  birth. 

*'  What  hours  of  pain  and  suffering,"  I  exclaimed,  ''  have  beeq 
passed  in  the  composition  of  these  ponderous  tomes  I  But  what  a  balm 
to  many  a  wounded  spirit  have  they  afforded !  The  lonely  student  has 
pored  over  the  volumes  with  aching  eyes  and  a  breaking  heart.  He 
pressed  not  his  pillow  by  night,  and  the  blessed  beams  of  the  morning 
brought  no  refreshment  to  his  burning  brow.  And  all  this  lor  Fame — 
to  be  read  and  remembered  when  the  eloquent  lip  is  mute,  and  the 
heart  can  ache  and  beat  no  longer.  Fame  !  thou  art  a  dazzling,  splen- 
did cheat  I  Thou  makest  fools  of  the  wise  and  gray-headed.  We 
grasp  at  thee — but  thou  art  not  there.  Thou  whisperest  to  the  young, 
and  he  sees  a  Paradise  beyond,  which  is  still  beyond,  the  farther  the 
youthful  aspirant  travels  upon  the  road.  How  few  are  the  springs 
upon  the  way-side,  where  he  may  stoop  and  cool  his  parched  lip.  Thou 
lurest  us  on,  making  our  existence  appear  a  splendid  dream,  promising 
us  that  happiness,  which  we  might  acquire  from  more  lasting  and  sub- 
stantial things.     And  then,  how  much  greater  the  fall — how  much 
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more,  bitter  the  disappointment !  Why  should  we  follow  and  pant  after 
thee  ap  the  hill  whither  thou  wouldst  lead  us  ?  What  is  there  in  living 
in  the  memory  of  men,  ages  after  we  have  mouldered  in  the  dust,  that 
we  should  so  thirst  and  long  for  it?  Vain,  vain  is  it  all !  our  own 
minds  and  hearts  contain  the  only  true  and  unfailing  springs  of  hap- 
piness in  this  world.  That  men  should  not  discover  these  fountains 
and  drink  deep  at  them, — that,  when  they  know  they  may  be  sum- 
moned from  the  earth  and  all  they  hold  dear  in  it,  the  next  day — the 
next  hour^-^ay,  or  the  next  moment,  they  should  be  so  thoughtless  of 
that  other  hereafter^  is  one  of  those  mysteries  which  no  knowledge  of 
human  nature  or  of  man's  constitution  can  solve.  Why  then  this 
passion  for  Fame — this  longing  to  be  remembcved  when  we  no  longer 
exist,  if  we  are  regardless  of  what  we.  are  to  be  when  Time  shall  b^ 
no  more  1  Why  listen  with  rapture  to  the  strokes  of  Time,  and  heed 
not  the  peals  of  Eternity  V* 

"  Solemn  and  true  are  thy  last  words  ;  but  man  !  despise  not,  nor 
contemn  Fame  and  worldly  glory.  Despise  her  not,  when  ahe  would 
linger  around  the  grave  of  Genius.  See  her  here  as  she  stands  ;  read 
the  names  that  she  has  enrolled  there.  Worship  her,  and  she  will 
sound  thy  name  to  the  remotest  spot  on  the  earth.  Open  some  of  the 
volumes  that  you  see  before  you.  Here  are  the  works  of  one  who 
never  dreamed  of  being  known  to  an  afler  age ;  who,  though  dead,  yet 
liveth,  to  instruct  and  enlighten  mankind.  There  are  the  unfinished 
volumes  of  one,  who  thought  to  be  welcome  to  the  highest  seat  in  the 
Temple  of  Fame,  from  whose  mass  of  chaff  not  three  particles  of  wheat 
can  be  gathered.  Well  have  you  painted  the  life  of  many  a  student 
of  the  olden  time,  whom  I  have  found  wrapt  in  bright  visions,  that 
were  never  to  be  realized,  when  I  knocked  at  his  humble  door.  True! 
it  cannot  be  denied  1  How  many  bitter  disappointments  and  heart- 
aches has  the  poor,  care-^worn  scholar  endured,  with  the  hope  of  hav- 
ing his  name  registered  upon  the  roll  of  the  Undying  Ones  1  I  see 
him  now  in  his  cell,  poring  over  the  huge  volume  by  the  midnight 
taper — 'the  hectic  flush  upon  his  cheek,  and  the  wild  glare  of  the  mind 
diseased  in  his  eye.  Morning  dawns,  and  finds  the  poor,  exhausted 
scholar,  wrapt  in  earnestness  upon  the  magic  page,  or  putting  down 
thoughts  that  he  fain  would  believe  will  never  die.  See  him,  pale  and 
flushed,  lifl  his  bright  eye  from  the  page,  wondering  if  it  be  not  all  a 
dream.  But  Fame  hails  him  on  at  a  distance,  sounds  her  trumpet  in 
his  ears,  clear,  full,  and  loud,  beckoning  him  onward  to  the  dazzling 
prize.  He  clasps  his  hands  in  rapture — the  lamp  burns  dim,  and  dim- 
mer— the  characters  before  him  become  blurred  and  unintelligible — 
the  light  flickers  up — goes  out — and  the  poor  fame-cheated  student 
dies  unknown  and  unpitied  in  his  smoken  cell.  But  has  he  not 
known  such  imoments  of  happiness^  as  belong  rather .  to  the  condition 
of  angels  than  mortals?  He  thirsted  for  an  immortality  on  earth,  and 
lost  .the  prize.  Think  not,  therefore,  his  life  was  all  pain  and  anxiety. 
He  died,  believing  his  name  would  be  cherished  forever.  Fame  cannot 
be  insured  during  ^the  short  pilgrimage  of  her  devotee.  But  is  there 
not  the  hope  she  inspires,  the  joy  she  diffuses,  the  expectation  and 
the  bracing  up  the  energies  of  the  mind  which  it  occasions  ?  These 
create  a  rapture  and  enthusiasm,  an  excitement  and  activity  in  the 
.jntnd  and  soul,  whiah.no  charm  of  wealth  and  beauty  can  equal.     Did 
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I  not  he^r  you  bat  a  moment  ago  commenting  apon  that  sublime  truth, 
'  The  sou]  shall  never  die  V  What  cunning  sprite  held  your  powers  in 
subjection,  that  you  did  not  ^e  that  the  desire  to  be  remembered  when 
you  are  no  more — that  this  very  aspiration  is  one.  of  the  strongest 
proofs  that  you  will  indeed  live  on,  when  the  world  is  crumbled  to 
atoms  V 

"  I  acknowledge  it ;  but  the  mere  existence  of  this  thirst  for  Fame, 
proves  not  that  she  is  a  praiseworthy  object  of  pursuit.  Why  should 
w6  fret  these  curious  pieces  of  divine  workmanship,  which  enclose  a 
gem  that  no  diamond  in  the  caverns  of  the  earth  can  outshine  in 
splendoft  Why  should  we  wear  out  these  frail  caskets,  only  that  this 
jewel  may  send  forth  a  beam  upon  our  grave-stones  when  we  are 
gone, — to  show  our  names  to  the  world,  and  tell  it  that  we  once 
lived?" 

**  Man,  you  are  in  error.  Think  you  that  the  martyrs  of  learning, 
whose  immortal  works  are  around  us,  enjoyed  no  happiness,  while 
exerting  their  god-like  energies  to  gain  a  place  upon  the  scroll  of 
Famer 

"  Martyrs  of  learning !  venerable  sir !  the  bare  expression  carries 
with  it  the  best  comment  upon  what  you  would  urge.  That  great 
minds,  who  have  stood  forth,  the  lights  of  their  age,  and  worn  out 
their  powers  in  poring  over  the  lore  of  antiquity,  that  they  might 
re-produce  it  under  a  more  attractive  form,  may  have  experienced 
moments  of  such  happiness,  as  falls  not  to  the  lot  of  x>thers,  is, — nay, 
111115/  be  true.;  for  happiness  is  the  birthright  of  the  mind,  which  it 
cannot  lose,  while  rationally  exercising  its  own  powers,  whatever  the 
ultimate  object  it  would  grasp  at  But  that  they,  who  have  done  all, 
endured  all,  and  risked  all,  only  that  they  might  be  remembered  when 
they  are  no  more,  have  been  as  happy  as  the  more  devout  sons  of 
men,  whose  names  were  never  sounded  by  the  trump  of  fame,  is  a 
position,  wh^ch  these  oracles  of  wisdom,  could  they  speak,  would 
neither  approve  nor  confirm." 

"  To  you  I  appeal !"  he  exclaimed,  "  ye  speechless  interpreters  of 
the  mind !  What  joy  did  not  they  feel,  who  sent  you  into  the  world, 
when  Fame  whispered  her  call  into  their  ears,— dearer,  even,  than 
the  song  of  the  nightingale  to  the  poet  of  the  East, — sweeter  than  his 
lute  to  the  ravished  ear  of  his  bride  !  What  happiness  was  there  in 
the  wide  world,  like  that  which  they  knew,  when  the  Muse  touched 
their  lips  with  the  fire  of  inspiration  ?  What  was  the  fevered  brow, 
the  burning  cheek, — ay,  or  the  pale  lip,  to  the  thought  of  the  glorious 
hereafter  on  earth?  Ye  passed  away  from  the  earth,— poets,  philoso- 
phers, and  sages,  from  whose  lips  thousands  of  your  disciples  drank  in 
divine  wisdom,  sitting  at  your  feet  in  the  hall,  and  in  the  grove  by 
the  hallowed  stream.  Yc  passed  away, — but  I  have  borne  the  off- 
spring of  your  minds  along  the  stream  of  Time,  and  you  now  enjoy 
what  your  untiring  spirits  thirsted  for,  while  your  venerable  forms 
were  yet  on  the  earth.  And  so  shall  it  ever  be  I  Wherever  the  foot 
of  man  has  trod, — wherever  a  name  is  spoken  with  praise  and  admi- 
ration, there  shall  jour  own  immortal  ones  be  sounded  too.  I  call 
you  to  witness,  mute  oracles  of  wisdom  !  that  they  who  breathed  into 
you  the  breath  of  life,  felt,  in  their  moments  of  inspiration,  such  hap- 
piness as  all  the  allurements  and  charms  of  the  world  cannot  bestow. 
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When  their  perishable  frames  would  have  yielded  to  decay  and  saflfer* 
ing,  the  heavenly  spark  within  still  burned  on  bright,  sending  its  rays 
through  the  feeble  tenement  that  enshrined  it,  giving  it  joy  and  vital- 
ity, and  lighting  up  with  smiles  the  cheeks  of  millions,  whose  very 
existence,  but  for  you,  would  have  been  a  burthen.'' 

He  pointed,  as  he  spake,  to  the  volumes  in  the  alcove,,  in  which  I 
was  sitting,  and  I  could  have  listened  to  him  forever,  so  impassioned 
and  earnest  was  his  manner.  I  hung  upon  his  lips,  and  drank  in  their 
sounds,  as  if  eloquence  had  steeped  them  with  her  honeyed  words.  He 
spoke  with  an  energy,  also,  that  I  looked  not  for  in  one  of  his  years. 
A  heavenly  radiance  streamed  along  the  room,  and  lit  up  the  counte- 
nances, of  the  sculptured  forms  before  us  with  celestial  smiles.  He 
wrought  up  my  feelings  to  such  a  degree,  thai  methought  I  could  see 
the  philosophers  and  poets  of  another  age,  whom  he  invoked,  coming 
on  at  his  summons,  to  respond  to  his  heart-stirring  appeal. 

"  True !  true  1"  I  exclaimed,  catching  a  portion  of  his  enthusiasm ; 
**  true  it  is,  nothing  can  equal  the  hiippiness  of  that  mind,  which  exer- 
cises its  powers  for  the  noblest  ends,  fulfilling  its  own  high  destinies, 
and  creating  joy  and  love  wherever  its  aspirations  are  breathed,  or  its 
influence  is  felt.  Let  this  be  done, — then  welcome,  Fame !  Wel- 
come, with  your  smiles  and  tears,  your  joys  and  your  sorrows !  Wel- 
come to  the  student's  burning  and  fevered  brow,  as  the  morning  dews 
to  the  expanding  rose,  or  the  evening  breeze  to  the  flushed  cheek  in 
midsummer,  that  is  wafted  from  the  bowers  of  some  paradise  beyond !" 

''  I  have  roved  the  earth  for  centuries,"  he  replied  ;  "  I  have  seen 
the  rich  man  luxuriating  in  all  his  wealth  could  give,  and  the  man  of 
rank  making  the  suppliant  knee  bend  before  him.  I  have  ^een  Beauty, 
splendid  and  dazzling,  draw  murmurs  of  rapturous  applause  from  the 
lips  of  admiring  thousands.  But  I  have  seen  but  one  sight  so  godlike 
as  the  scholar,  who  trims  his  midnight  lamp  in  his  lonely  cell — living 
for  the  good  of  others — and  therefore  best  answering  the  ends  of  his 
own  beings  and  thirsting  for  a  lasting  and  imperishable  name  among 
men.  There  is  one  sight,  upon  which  I  have  gazed  with  equal,  if  not 
greater  admiration  :  it  is  the  unlettered'  and  unknown  child  of  adver- 
sity, who  binds  up  the  wounds  of  his  bruised  heart  with  the  holy  balm 
of  religion, — who  looks  into  the  Book  of  Books  for  support  in  the  dark 
and  trying  hour,  when  he  is  called  to  sufier  unmerited  reproach, — 
whose  every  action  is  done  under  a  feeling  of  responsibility  to  his 
God, — and  whose  eye  beams  up  with  hope  and  joy,  as  it  looks  through 
the  dark  vista  of  Time  to  the  bright  and  glorious  prize  of  immortality 
beyond.  When  the  hour  comes — and  come  it  will— that  Fame  ^ill 
foe  but  the  herald  of  immortality,  and  her  aspirant  mounts  up  with  his 
thoughts  yet  beyond  the  earth  to  the  golden  portals  of  heaven, — then, 
indeed,  the  sum  of  human  perfection  will  be  attained.  This  is  the 
object  of  my  mission, — then  my  hour  will  come,  my  task  be  ended, 
and  the  wand  fall  from  the  hand  that  has  wielded  it  for  centuries." 

"  Angel  of  bliss  !  I  will  henceforth  follow  thee  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth  !  I  will  take  heed  to  thy  words  as  they  fall  from  thy  divine  lips. 
Fame  !  thou  art  no  longer  a  dream — glittering  and  beckoning,  but  to 
deceive.  For  thy  smiles  my  heart  thirsts,  and  all  my  happiness  is 
centered  in  thee  !  Henceforth  what  is  wisdom — what  is  goodness  or 
virtue,  but  thy  breath  and  thy  smile !     I  risk  my  all  of  hope,  here  and 
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hereafter,  upon  thee !  Others  have  taken  thee  to  their  bosom  as  a 
bride — I  would  be  cherished  in  thine  as  a  child  1" 

The  Gknius  of  the  Library  waved  his  wand,  and  a  vision  burst  upon 
my  eyes  like  that  of  some  fairy  palace  in  an  enchanted  grotto.  Streams 
were  seen  at  a  distance,  sparkling  and  beaming  in  the  light,  on  whose 
banks^the  Muses  reclined,  playing  upon  their  harps  and  lyres.  Birds 
warbled  their  sweetest  notes  in  the  trees  that  waved  upon  the  borders 
of  the  stream.  The  alcoves  had  expanded  and  spread  away  into 
brilliant  columns  of  gold  and  jasper,  and  the  myriads  of  books,  which 
they  once  contained,  were  seen  in  the  hands  of  the  living  and  breath* 
ing  forms  who  composed  them — reclining  beneath  the  shade  of  the 
trees,  or  walking,  in  countless  multitudes,  along  the  paths  that  led  to 
the  bowers  of  the  Muses,  leading  their  disciples  by  the  hand.  Nearer 
stood  Fame,  bright  as  an  angel,  extending  her  scroll,  containing,  in 
golden  characters,  the  names  of  her  worshipers.  I  was  about  to  re- 
cord my  name  among  the  rest,  as  she  greeted,  me  with  her  radiant 
smile  ;  but  the  Genius  pointed  back  through  a  long  vista,  which  I  had 
not  seen  before,  where  men  seemed  to  be  plodding  and  toiling  for  gain^ 
rubbing  the  sweat  from  their  brow,  and  striving  for  that  splendid  and 
deceptive  bauble — wealth. 

''.Go  back  !''  said  he  ;  "  go  back  to  the  world  ;  you  must  be  tried 
still  longer — and  if  you  are  not  wanting  to  yoursejf,  then  welcome  to 
our  retreat.  But,  man !  remember  that  all  your  fond  desires  to  be 
remembered  and  applauded  among  men  are  naught,  unless  they  are 
akin  to,  and  spring  from,fitiH  nobler  aspirations  for  immortality  beyond 
the  grave." 

So  saying,  he  waved  his  wand  once  more,  the  scene  shifted,  and  I 
was  left  alone  in  the  Library.  J.  H.  W. 
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The  Lover  of  Wisdom  would  not  have  men  fools,  when  they  might 
be  wise.  It  is  true — and  a  truth  deeply  to  be  lamented — that,  the 
more  sound  and  sublime  his  speculations  are,  the  more  they  are  ridi- 
culed as  idle  fancies  by  your  matter-of-fact  men,  whose  practical 
notions  ate  wholly  at  war  with  all  that  is  speculative,  and  whose 
thoughts  seldom  rise  above  the  solid  earth  to  which  they  seem  chained. 
Yet  even  this  large  class — were  they  conscious  how.  much  of  truly 
practical,  worldly  wisdom  was  taught  by  some  speculations  of  the 
philosopher — would  no  longer  yield  to  the  popular  indifference  and 
popular  prejudices.  Philosophy  searches  into  the  hidden  motives,  the 
original  principles  of  the  human  heart,  and  must,  therefore,  be  based 
upon  truth ;  and  yet — strange  to  say — her  most  rational  deductions 
are  almost  uniformly  set  at  nought  by  men,  who  profess  to  act  only 
upon  common^sense  principles. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  passion  of  our  natures,  that  has  excited  so 
much  the  laughter  and  contempt  of  philosophers,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  none,  which  has  exercised  so  controling  an  influence  upon  human 
conduct,  as  the  love  of  glory.     With  philosophers,  it  is  a  professed  ob- 
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ject  to  discover  and  lay  open  the  true  sources  of  solid  happiness.  No 
wonder,  then,  that  they  feel  a  disgust  at  seeing  men,  endowed  with 
the  godlike  faculty  of  reason,  neglect  the  exercise  of  it,  and,  regard- 
less of  their  own  good,  run  all  their  life-time  after  something  which 
they  can  never  reach,  because  it  exists  only  in  the  imagination.  But 
practice  has  always  been  opposed  to  philosophy.  Though  the  sages 
of  antiquity,  convinced  as  they  were  of  the  emptiness  of  human  glory, 
by  a  careful  analysis  of  it,  and  by  their  deep  insight  into  the  nature  of 
man,  confidently  declared,  that  "  All  the  glory  of  the  world  was  not 
worth  an  understanding  man's  holding  out  his  finger  to  obtain  it ;" 
yet,  with  the  greater  part  of  those,  whom  history  calls  the  pbwerful 
ones  of  the  earth,^the  love  of  glory  has  been,  not  merely  the  ruling 
principle,  but  the  highest  motive  of  action.  This  passion  throws  a 
ftdse  lustre  about  great  chfiracters.  The  historian,  in  recounting  the 
distinguished  services  of  some  warrior,  who' fell  on  the  battle-field  in 
defence  of  his  country,  deems  it  a  sufficient  apology  for  his  worst  vices 
and  criminal  conduct  even,  to  add,  that  they  were  prompted  by  an 
unquenchable  thirst  for  glory.  Even  with  regard  to  the  public  men 
of  our  own  day  and  generation,  the  statesmen  and  the  men  of  letters, 
it«may  truly  be  said  of  more  than  nine-tenths  of  them,  that  they  speak, 
and  write,  and  act  from  no  higher  motive,  than  to  have  their  names 
repeated  with  applause  throughout  the  villages  and  cities  of  their 
native  land. 

An  inward  craving  for  distinction  is,  doubtless,  a  most  effective 
stimulus  to  intellectual  effort.  It  keeps  the  mind  constantly  in  a  state 
of  active  exercise.  It  arouses  and  animates  the  drooping  spirit.  It 
excites  the  ingenuity  of  the  mechanic  to  his  inventions  and  delicate 
workmanship,  no  less  than  the  military  ardor  of  the  warrior  to  his 
most  glorious  achievements.  It  is  an  important  ingredient,  too,  in  the 
character  of  the  enthusiast.  It  disposes  to  that  energy  of  soul,  which 
creates  for  itself  those  capabilities  that  nature  may  have  denied,  and 
insures  success  to  all  benevolent  efforts  for  the  improvement  of  our 
social  condition.  But  then  the  danger  lies  in  its  tendency  of  being 
carried  to  excess.  And  yet  the  love  of  approbation, — though  it  may 
lead  to  evil  consequences,  when  under  no  wholesome  restraint, — is 
founded  upon  a  principle  of  our  natures  given  to  us  for  the  best  of 
purposes.  As  we  are  destined  to  live  in  society,  we  are  created  With 
a  disposition  to  love  society  ;  we  delight  to  have  friends,  with  whom 
we  may.  converse,  in  whom  we  may  confide,  who  may  sympathize 
with  us  in  our  joys  and  sorrows.  It  is  natural  that  we  should  strive, 
by  uprightness  of  conduct  and  high-souled  exertions,  to  preserve  their 
esteem,  strengthen  their  confidence,  and  enliven  their  sympathies. 
The  same  principle  impels  us  to  enlarge  the  circle  of  such  friends, 
till  our  sympathy  extends  so  far,  in  imagination  at  least,  that  we 
regard  all  those  about  us  as  friends,  and  endeavor  to  act  uniformly 
with  a  view  to  gain  their  applause. 

To  expect  that  man  will  not  be  influenced  at  all  by  the  opinion  of 
his  fellow-men,  is  unreasonable.  There  are  those,  it  is  true,  who  pre- 
tend to  despise  it,  by  making  a  ridiculogs  boast  of  their  independence; 
yet,  for  all  this  foolish  pretence,  they  arc  living,  however  uncon- 
sciously, under  its  all-powerful  influence.  It  is  impossible  that  we 
should  not  feel  any  desire  for  the  good  opinions  and  good  wishes  of  a 
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society  that  we  esteem,  as  upoa  such  friendship  we  are  obliged  to 
depend  much  in  our  social  intercourse ;  it  is,  therefore,  acting  con« 
trary  to  nature  to  profess  an  utter  heedlessness  of  the  world's  opinion. 
Such  a  profession  is  at  ▼ariance  with  the  best  affections  of  the  human 
heart.  A  confirmed  misanthrope, — one  who  hates  and  despises  his 
fellow-beings, — may,  perhaps,  with  some  show  of  consistency,  pride 
himself  upon  a  disregard  of  their  judgement.  But  how  can  he  be 
indifferent  to  it,  who  is  a  lover  of  his  race,  and  has  a  proper,  an  ex- 
alted idea  of  the  dignity  of  human  nature  ?  One  moment's  serious 
reflection  upon  our  social  relations  and  consequent  dependence  upon 
one  another,  should  be  sufficient  to  humble  the  pride  of  the  haugh* 
tiest.  Make  the  man  friendless,  who  boasts  of  his  independence,  and 
he  will  soon  feel  the  want  of  an  approving  smile  from  some  friendly 
face ;  or,  let  him  cast  his  thoughts  back  to  the  time  when  he  came 
into  the  world  a  helpless  infant,  and  reflect  how  much  his  present 
strength  of  arm  and  vigor  of  muscle  are  owing  to  the  fond  and  anx- 
ious attentions  of  his  parents  in  the  period  of  infancy, — what  would 
then  become  of  his  fancied  independence  ?  And  it  implies,  mereover, 
the  veriest  inconsistency  for  the  self-styled  independent  man,  to  long 
for  "  space  in  the  world's  thought ;"  since  what  is  called  glory,  i»  but 
an  expression  of  the  world's  opinion.  "  Even  those,  who  write  agsinst 
glory,"  says  Pascal,  '^  wish  for  the  glory  of  having  written  well ;  and 
they,  who  read  those  writings,  wish  for  the  glory  of  having  read  them ; 
perhaps  I  myself,  while  writing  this  sentence,  and  perhaps  he,  who 
shall  read  it,  may  have  the  same  desire." 

But,  as  this  thirst  for  approbation  increases,  and  is  never  satisfied, 
it  becomes  an  unhealthy  appetite ;  till  at  lengUi  it  fastens  upon  the 
mind  a  consuming  disease,  from  which  it  cannot  rid  itself.  Under  its 
withering  influence,  are  we  not  prone  to  regard  the  applauee,  which 
will  follow  our  actions,  more  than  their  excellence  or  moral  purity  t 
The  love  of  glory,  however  useful  as  a  stimulus  to  exertion,  is  abused, 
when  it  is  made  the  end  or  guiding  principle  of  conduct.  It  is  a  pas- 
sion of  too  selfish  a  nature  to  exist  in  a  pure  moral  character.  And, 
as  the  happiness  of  society  is  promoted  in  proportion  as  individuals 
are  swayed  by  feelings  of  natural  love  and  philanthropy,  for  the  same 
reason  social  inequalities  and  evils  must  increase,  in  proportion  as 
they  act  from  selfish  motives.  Is  it  not,  indeed,  a  far  nobler  principle 
of  action  to  do  a  good  or  great  deed  on  account  of  its  intrinsic  good- 
ness or  greatness,  and  because  it  will  confer  happiness  upon  our  spe- 
cies,— than  because  it  will  be  applauded  and  bring  honor  upon  our- 
selves ?  We  are,  at  all  times,  ready  to  add  our  voice  to  the  united 
acclamations  of  a  happy  people  in  praise  of  one,  who  has  raised  him- 
self to  an  exalted  station  in  public  life,  and  conferred  some  signal 
benefits  upon  his  country ;  and  we  should  consider  it  the  height  of 
presumption  to  question  the  purity  of  bis  motives.  We  see  the  benefit 
cial  tendency  of  his  successful  labors  for  the  common  weal ;  and,  per^ 
haps,  we  are  so  absorbed  with  admiration  of  his  talents,  or  gratitude 
for  his  efforte,  that  we  willingly  shut  our  eyes  to  whatever  evils  may 
have  flowed  in  the  current  of  his  ambitious  spirit.  But,  however 
praiseworthy  might  be  his  exertions,  what  respect  could  we  have  for 
his  character,  if  we  knew  the  great  directing  principle  of  his  soul  to 
▼ou  vii.  26 
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be  the  love  of  popular  applause  t  We  condemn,  withoat  hesitation, 
the  charity  of  that  man,  who  gives  out  of  his  plentiful  store,  merely  to 
attract  the  gaze  of  the  starving  and  tfilking  world.  And  how  forcibly 
is  the  heart  impressed  with  the  benevolence  of  him,  who  watches, 
while  other  eyes  are  asleep,  to  relieve  the  necessities  of  the  poor ! 
Indeed,  as  the  world  is  convinced  that  a  man  is  virtuous,  only  to  gain 
the  tribute  of  respect  universally  paid  to  integrity  ;  or,  that  he  aspires 
after  greatness  for  the  sake  merely  of  its  fleeting  honors — they  will  no 
longer  confide  their  interests  to  him,  as  to  an  honest  citizen  and  faith- 
ful friend.  The  very  essence  of  virtue  is  its  modesty.  And  the  solid 
tnerit,  which  shuns  observation,  is  no  more  to  be  compared  with  the 
ostentatious,  th^  seeks  to  please  itself  with  fair  appearances,  than  the 
majestic  balloon  striving  to  hide  its  beauty  in  the  clouds,  with  the 
empty  soap-bubble  which  hardly  rises  above  our  heads,  before  it  van- 
ishes into  air. 

It  is  often  urged  by  way  of  apology  for  the  desire  of  glory  as  a  ruling 
passion  of  the  soul,  that  it  has,  in  all  times,  prompted,  and  necessarily 
leads,  in  fact,  to  a  vigorous  exercise  of  the  mind  for  the  good  of  society. 
Yet,  opposed  to  this  assertion  is  the  speaking  fact,  that  the  purest 
actions,  the  noblest  deeds,  which  have  graced  human  nature,  no  less 
than  the  sublimest  productions  of  genius,  which  have  shed  lustre  upon 
the  world,  have  been  the  work  of  men  impelled  by  no  such  stimulus, 
as  a  thirst  for  glory.  Was  it  not  out  of  a  purely  disinterested  love  of 
his  fellow-men,  and  with  an  enthusiastic  zeal  ibr  their  well-being,  that 
Howard  traveled  from  place  to  place,  to  visit  the  filthy  hovels  of  the 
ignorant  poor,  to  comfort  their  hearts  and  enlighten  their  minds,  to 
relieve  their  miseries,  to  lighten  their  burdens,  and  raise  them  from  a 
state  of  degradation  ?  His  name  is  known  throughout  the  earth,  as 
that  of  an  almost  divine  philanthropist ;  and  he  merits  the  distinction ; 
for  his  was  a  heaven-born  philanthropy.  But  who  could  feel  so  exalted 
a  respect  for  his  character,  if  he  were  known  to  have  done  his  good 
works  to  be  seen  and  honored  of  men  ?  The  world  will  not  be  satis- 
fied with  good  works  alone,  without  a  corresponding  motive ;  and  the 
voice  of  the  world  harmonizes  with  that  of  truth  and  justice,  when  it 
declares — the  purest  principles  must  always  givje  birth  to  the  most 
glorious  deeds. 

In  the  world  of  letters  might  be  cited  many  illustrious  names,  which 
gained  an  immortality,  that  was  never  anticipated  ;  while  thousands, 
who  have  written  for  golden  opinions  alone,  never  attained  the  object 
of  all  their  hopes  and  wishes.  It  is  not  at  all  probable,  that  Shak- 
speare  even  dreamed  of  ever  rising  to  the  proud  eminence  among 
dramatic  writers,  which  he  now  holds  by  the  common  consent  of  man- 
kind. While  he  was  a  sort  of  hanger-on  at  the  theatre,  he  was  led  to 
write  in  part  to  supply  his  own  pressing  wants,  and  in  part  the  wants 
of  the  stage.  In  bis  intervals  of  leisure  and  poetic  inspiration,  it  was 
natural  for  him,  indeed,  to  pour  forth  the  overflowings  of  his  soul ;  yet 
the  very  extent  of  his  wishes  appears  to  have  been,  to  win  the  appro- 
bation of  dueen  Elizabeth,  or,  at  most,  to  hear  the  ever-changing 
plaudits  of  the  play-house.  He  seems  to  have  written  for  almost  any 
purpose,  rather  than  for  fame, — and  why  may  not  this  be  one  cause  of 
the  superior  excellence  of  his  writings,  and  the  homage,  every  where 
paid  to  his  character  as  a  poet  ?    To  hear  that  the  spade  of  an  honest, 
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hard-working  laborer  unexpectedly  struck  upon  a  rich  mass  of  gold, 
impresses  the  heart  with  much  more  vivid  delight,  than  to  hear  the 
same  of  a  miner,  whose  daily  occupation  is  to  dig  for  it.  Certain  it  is, 
the  writer,  who  is  more  in  love  with  prospects  of  future  glory,  than 
with  the  theme  before  him,  will  not  bring  to  light  original  ideas  or  new 
truths,  or  effect  any  thing,  in  short,  worthy  of  glory.  For  nothing  is 
more  opposed  to  concentration  of  thought — the  parent  of  invention-*- 
than  an  habitual  proneness  of  the  mind  to  indulge  in  deceitful  dreams 
— whether  of  fame  or  any  thing  else.  An  author  may,  in  the  act  of 
writing,  be  thinking  of  the  manner,  in  which,  his  works  will  probably 
be  received  by  the  public  ;  but  the  very  thought,  followed  by  distrac- 
tion of  mind,  by  suspense,  by  agitation,  will  go  far  to  destroy  his 
energy  and  intellectual  might ;  just  as  the  man,  who,  in  his  intercourse 
with  the  world,  is  influenced  too  much  by  the  wavering  and  warring 
opinions  of  his  fellow-men,  will  be  wanting  in  a  proper  stability  of 
character. 

But,  after  all,  what  is  glory — ^that  it  should  excite  the  ambition  of  a 
wise  man  t  Is  it  any  thing  more  than  a  day-dream — a  vision  of  the 
diseased  brain — whose  delusive  enchantments,  serving  only  to  lull  and 
bewilder  the  senses,  are  dissolved  by  the  falling  shadows  of  every 
night ;  or,  an  unreal  phantom,  pleasing  the  soul  with  its  spectral 
mockeries,  and  then  vanishing  into  air  ?  Its  emptiness  is  well  defined 
by  Pope,  when  he  calls  it  "  a  fancied  life  in  others'  breath ;"  and  by 
Shakspeare,  when  he  compares  it  to  '*  a  circle  in  the  water."  If  all 
were  wise  enough  to  analyze  it  with  the  same  philosophic  spirit,  with 
which  Wollaston  has  done  in  the  following  passage,  they  would  regard 
it  in  its  true  light^as  a  mere  word — a  name — a  something, 

*<  That,  like  a  thin  chameleoD,  boards 
Itself  on  air." 

"  A  man,'*  he  says,  **  is  not  known  ever  the  more  to  posterity,  because 
his  name  is  transmitted  to  them  ;  he  doth  not  live,  because  his  name 
does.  When  it  is  said,  Julius  Cssar  subdued  Gaul,  beat  Pompey, 
changed  the  Roman  commonwealth  into  a  monarchy,  d&c.  it  is  the 
same  thing  as  to  say,  the  conqueror  of  Pompey  was  Cssar ;  that  is, 
Cesar  and  the  conqueror  of  Pompey  are  the  same  thing  ;  and  Ctesar 
is  as  much  known  by  the  one  distinction  as  the  other.  The  amount 
then  is  only  this ;  that  the  conqueror  of  Pompey  conquered  Pompey  ; 
or  somebody  conquered  Pompey  ;  or  rather,  since  Pompey  is  as  little 
known  now  as  Caesar,  somebody  conquered  somebody.  Such  a  poor 
business  is  this  boasted  immortality  ;  and  such,  as  has  been  here  de- 
scribed, is  the  thing  called  glory-  among  us !"  Even  the  successful 
attainment  of  glory  must  be  unsatisfying  to  its  most  devoted  lover  ;  it 
is  not  a  reality  ;  it  has  no  substance  ;  and,  though  he  grasp  at  it  for- 
ever, he  will  grasp  at  a  shadow — he  can  never  assure  himself  of  its 
solidity.  To  have  his  name  pass  from  mouth  to  mouth  and  sounded 
in  the  sweet  accents  of  approval,  by  whom  he  knows  not ;  this  he 
imagines  to  be  a  sort  of  extension  to  his  intellectual  being,  as  it  is,  in 
the  highest  degree,  exciting  to  his  vain  ambition.  But  th^  name  is  no 
part  of  himself;  it  serves  merely  as  a  kind  of  nucleus,  to  attract  and 
bring  together  whatever  in  him  is  deserving  of  remembrance.  The 
name  is  nothing  in  itself,  that  it  should  command  respect ;  the  exist- 
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ence  of  good  or  noble  qaalities  in  the  soul — the  true  ornaments  of 
man — may  be  a  souroe  of  delightful  contemplation  to  coming  gen- 
erations ;  yet  these  will  always  remain  the  same,  whatever  be  the 
name. 

Were  all  mankind  actuated  by  the  purest  of  motives,  and  free  from 
the  control  of  the  baser  passions  ;  that  is  to  say,  were  this  earth  the 
dwelling-place  of  the  virtuous  alone  ;  did  they  all  know  and  love  each 
other,  as  if  they  comprised  but  a  small  society  of  chosen  friends ;  then, 
indeed,  would  there  exist  some  show  of  reason*  for  being  a  lover  of 
glory.  In  one  of  a  noble  mind  it  could  awaken  none  but  the  holiest 
affections,  and  the  most  pleasing  anticipations,  to  know,  when  he  had 
devoted  the  most  precious  hours  of  a  life  to  his  own  improvement  and 
the  benefit  of  bis  race,  that  such  e&ertions  and  benefits  would  be  re- 
membered by  all  the  world — that  his  motives  would  not  be  capable  of 
a  double  interpretation,  because  all  breasts  would  be  ready  to  isympa- 
thize  with  whatever  was  pure  and  high-minded — and  that,  ages  after 
he  had  gone  to  a  final  resting-place  among  the  dead,  his  memory  would 
endure  in  the  grateful  hearts  of  those,  whom  he  esteemed  while  living. 
But  the  beings,  which  the  Deity  has  «een  fit  to  people  this  our  planet 
with,  are  of  a  mixed  nature ;  they  are  swayed  by  evil  motives  as  well 
as  by  good  affections ;  the  best,  therefore,  that  can  reasonably  be  an- 
ticipated, even  by  the  roost  sanguine  aspirant  after  fame,  is — to  gain 
the  approbation  of  a  majority  of  his  fellow-men.  Under  the  influence 
of  different  circumstances  and  different  modes  of  education,  they  im- 
bibe different  humors,  tastes,  and  prejudices  ;  these  lead  to  diversity 
of  moral  character,  as  well  as  of  sentiment ;  thus,  society  becomes 
little  else  than  a  perpetual  conflict  of  opinions.  How  common  a  thing 
is  it,  in  these  days  of  liberalism,  to  meet  with  two  individuals,  equally 
deserving  of  confidence,  whose  views  are  in  direct  opposition  to  each 
other,  and  that,  too,  perhaps,  upon  a  subject  of  vast  importance,  and 
one,  which  they  have  both  deeply  investigated.  Whoever,  then,  would 
enjoy  the  good  opinion  of  the  one,  must  forfeit  the  approbation  of  the 
other ;  for,  it  is  nearly  as  great  a  contradiction  in  nature,  that  he 
should  please  the  fancies  of  both,  as  that  he  should  be  able  to  keep  his 
eyes  open  and  i^hut  at  the  same  moment.  It  is  matter  of  history,  that 
many  authors,  who  held  a  foremost  rank  in  the  world  of  literature 
among  their  contemporaries,  have  been  little  read  or  hardly  remem- 
bered after  the  lapse  of  a  few  generations.  It  is  even  hazardous — for 
any  but  a  critic,  I  mean— *-(o  venture  an  opinion  upon  the  merits  and 
future  fame  of  a  popular  writer  of  the  present  day.  The  biographer — 
though  of  all  men  he  should  be  the  most  candid — is  seldom  without  his 
private  partialities  and  prejudices ;  in  general,  he  is  either  the  enthu- 
siastic friend  or  inveterate  enemy  of  him,  whose  life  he  writes — so  that, 
when  we  have  to  depend  upon  biography  for  information  concerning 
an  individual,  who  flourished  some  two  or  three  centuries  ago,  and  was 
distinguished  in  his  own  day  and  generation,  we  meet  only  with  oppos- 
ing statements  and  contradictory  opinions ;  and,  after  the  minutest 
investigation,  are  obliged  to  confess  our  inability  to  form  a  correct 
judgement  of  his  character.  As  soon  as  the  character  of  a  public  man 
becomes  the  subject  of  daily  controversy,  his  reputation  is  at  least 
doubtful  for  the  time  being  ;  and,  when  the  multitudes  about  him  shall 
have  passed  awajr,  what  will  his  glory  amount  to  but  a  difference  of 
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opinion;  for — judging  by  the  fate  of  those  who  have  gone  before 
him — he 

— ^"  will  have  u  oft  a  ■landeroas  epitaph, 
Ae  record  of  fair;  act ;  naj,  many  times, 
Doth  ill  deaerve  by  doing  well. 

Would  it  not  be  a  blessing  to  him,  in  such  circumstances,  to  divest 
himself  of  all  character,  or,  as  that  is  impossible,  to  appear  in  the 
humble  capacity  of  a  private  individual,  who  has  this  consoling  hope, 
at  least — that,  though  his  good  qualities  be  confined  to  himself,  his 
faults  and  foibles  will  be  overlooked,  and  not  become  a  by-word  among 
his  fellow-men,  when  he  is  no  more. 

To  instance — ^the  statesman  of  the  present  day,  whose  constant  am- 
bition it  is  to  shine  in  public  life,  whose  brain,  indeed,  is  almost  dis- 
tracted by  an  unnatural,  an  unhealthy  passion  for  popular  applause — 
what  will  be  the  end  of  his  glory  ?  Though  he  possesses  the  imposing 
<]uaHtie8  of  a  great  genius,  his  principles  cannot  but  be  infected  with 
the  spirit  of  party  ;  and,  therefore,  he  will  enjoy  the  confidence  of  « 
iew  only.  While  his  friends  laud  him  to  the  skies,  as  a  benefactor  of 
his  race,  worthy  of  immortal  honor,  his  enemies  may  despise  his  boast- 
ful pretensions,  condemn  his  principles,  and  even  pronounce  him 
a  curse  to  his  country..  Now,  if  we  suppose  hiis  life  to  be  written  both 
by  friend  and  enemy,  what  will  he  be  to  posterity,  but  a  mass  of  con- 
tradictions t  In  the  course  of  two  or  three  generations,  his  character 
win  be  as  difficult  of  interpretation,  as  a  chapter  of  Egyptian  hiero- 
glyphics, or  as  the  pages  of  some  time-worn  manuscript  of  antiquity, 
which  cannot  sufier  the  lightest  touch  of  the  fingers  without  crumbling 
to  pieces.  And  as  the  decypherer  of  this  *  manuscript  or  those  hiero- 
glyphics will  soon  throw  them  aside,  in  despair  of  converting  such 
worthless  stuff  to  any  use,  so  will  posterity  be  disgusted  at  the  hiero- 
glyphical  or  fragile  character  of  the  statesman  of  our  own  times,  who 
may  then  become  the  subject  of  history.  Perhaps  all  will  allow  him 
to  have  possessed  an  intellect  of  very  superior  order  ;  and  this  may  be 
thought  no  trifling  commendation  \  but,  then,  what  is  it  worth,  when 
in  the  same  breath  it  is  said  that  his  principles  were  of  a  dangerous 
tendency — his  reputation  was  doubtful — and  his  splendid  talents  even 
were  worse  than  useless,  because  perverted  to  bad  purposes.  In  spite 
of  the  forced  and  false  respect  paid  to  him  while  living,  what  will  his 
unblushing  claims  to  immortality  all  be  worth,  compared  with  the  un- 
assuming virtue  of  the  private  citizen,  whose  soul  never  felt  the  desire 
of  glory  t 

ft  is  a  singular  inconsistency,  too,  for  one  who  prides  himself  upon 
his  wisdom  and  superior  genius,  who  would  be  ashamed  to  have  any 
but  his  best  thoughts  appear  before  the  eyes  of  the  world — to  long  for 
the  admiration  of  those,  who  are  ignorant,  prejudiced,  or  capricious, 
and  therefore  incapable  of  forming  a  correct  judgement.  Asa  private 
individual,  he  would  openly  avow  his  contempt  of  their  approbation  ; 
md  yet  he  desires  the  collective  approval  of  those,  whose  judgement 
is  not  founded  upon  reflection,  whose  individual  favor  is  confessedly 
not  worth  the  having ;  for  such  men  make  up  a  greater  part  of  the 
community,  whose  good  opinion  he  strives  to  gain.  Perhaps  a  very 
small  fractional  part  of  his  fellow-men — qualified  by  education  for 
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jadges  in  literatare — ^may  pronounce  a  favorable  judgement  upon  his 
writings  ;  and  their  voice,  echoed  throughout  the  rest  of  society,  be- 
comes the  voice  of  the  public.  How  can  he,  upon  serious  reflection, 
satisfy  himself  that  his  fame  is  a  reality  or  has  any  durable  foundation, 
when  he  knows  it  to  depend  upon  the  approval  of  thousands,  whose 
approval  should  be  a  reproach  1  '*  Is  it  reasonable,"  says  Montaigne, 
**  that  the  life  of  a  wise  man  should  depend  upon  the  judgement  of 
fools  1"  And  he  cites  the  following  from  some  old  Latin  author : — 
"  Can  any  thing  be  more  foolish  than  to  think,  that  those  you  despise 
single,  can  be  any  other  when  joined  together  V*  And  we  have  the 
authority  of  Cicero — himself  of  all  others  the  most  ambitious  of  glory — 
for  the  opinion,  that,  "  though  a  thing  be  not  foul  in  itself,  it  cannot 
but  become  so  when  commended  by  the  multitude."  None  but  a  fool 
or  madman  would  deck  himself  in  a  foul  garment,  merely  because  it 
looked  beautiful  at  a  distance. 

The  great  folly  of  being  an  enthusiastic  lover  of  glory  lies  in  the 
vain  hope  of  expecting  to  survive  ourselves,  and  in  letting  the  present 
moment  fly  from  us,  while  the  mind  is  intensely  fixed  upon  the  uncer- 
tain future,  or,  in  the  concise  language  of  Pascal,  "  in  never  living, 
rbui  always  hoping  to  live."  The  great  evil  lies  in  its  tendency  to 
make  us  over-anxious  about  the  opinions  of  our  fellow- men,  to  weaken 
our  judgement,  to  destroy  our  firmness  and  intellectual  vigor.  The 
truly  high-minded  and  worthy  of  esteem  care  not  so  much  what  they 
appear  to  be,  as  what  they  are.  A  proud  consciousness  of  inward 
strength  never  fails  to  inspire  a  love  fo^  the  loftiest  exertions.  The 
man  who  is  stimulated  to  action  only  by  a  passion  for  glory,  is  no  better 
than  a  fop,  whose  thoughts  are  wholly  bent  upon  dress  and  outward 
appearances,  that  may  attract  the  stare  of  the  multitude.  Montaigne 
showed  the  true  spirit  of  a  philosopher,  when  he  said — 'M  care  not  so 
much  what  I  am  in  the  opinion  of  others,  as  what  I  am  in  my  own.  I 
would  be  rich  of  myself,  and  not  by  borrowing."  Indeed,  it  is  the 
business  of  a  life  for  one  to  learn,  by  observation  and  reflection,  to 
form  an  opinion  for  himself,  and  when  to  distrust  his  own  opinion.  To 
be  able  to  do  this  aright,  should  be  the  highest  glory  of  him,  who 
would  feel  conscious  of  a  mighty  power  within.  T.  H. 
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Asks  a  friend  of  one  Hying  in  clover, 

**  Have  you  any  thing  over  to  day  ?" 
"  I  've  a  note,*'  he  replies,  **  thai  lies  over. 

Which  I  shall  be  glad,  if  you  'II  paj." 

HiERocLSs  IN  Boston. 
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There  m  a  land  beyond  the  aea^j- 
The  cradle  of  th^  hamao  race — ^ 
Where,  in  the  young  world's  infancy, 
Men  talked  with  an^rels,  face  to  face, 
And  the  aame  paths,  which  mortals  trod. 
Were  followed  by  the  sons  of  God ; 
And  the  same  earthly  paradise, 
Whose  beauty  charmed  the  souls  of  men, 
Was  ffazed  upon  by  heavenly  eyes, 
Who  lefl  their  glory  in  the  skies, 
To  mingle  with  our  fathers  then. 

So  in  the  Infancy  of  man. 

His  sinless  soul  is  nearer  heaven. 

Than  when  the  dark,  denouncing  ban 

Of  unrepented— unforgiven, 

And  deeply  cherished  sin,  has  driven 

His  spirit  irom  its  place  of  birth, 

To  toil  and  suffer  here  on  earth. 

For  Childhood  is  the  Paradise— 
The  very  Eden  of  our  life — 
And  then,  unseen  by  mortal  dyes. 
The  depths  of  the  unbounded  skies 
With  heavenly  visitants  are  rife, 
Who  hover  o'er  us  like  the  light 
Which  lingers  on  a  mountain  hei^t, 
— The  sunset's  parting  ray — 
Bright  ministers,  sent  down  from  heaven. 
To  whom  the  blessed  charge  is  given, 
To  keep  us  on  our  way. 

O !  could  the  flush  of  Youth  remain — 

The  hope,  that  is  the  spirit's  light — 

The  joy  that  may  not  come  again^ 

The  Deauty  that  we  seek  in  vain, 

When  time  has  thrown  its  withering  blight 

O'er  all  that  we  have  loved  on  earth. 

Our  fadinff  gift  of  life  were  worth 

The  wo,  the  agony,  the  tears, — 

All  that  we  bear  in  all  ita  fleeting  years. 

But  this  is  worse  than  vain — the  rushing  stream. 
Which  bears  us  onward  to  the  shoreless  sea, 
That  through  all  coming  ages  is  to  be 
Our  dwelling-place,  is  kurrving  like  a  dream  ; 
And,  as  we  go.  Ambition,  Love,  and  Hate, 
And  all  the  woes,  that  on  our  nature  wait, 
'  Invest  the  visions  of  onr  thoughtless  youth 
In  the  plain  garb  of  ali-discloeing  truth. 

And  first,  Ambition — the  deep  curse, 
That  with  the  sinning  angels  came 
To  mar  this  glorious  universe. 
And  light  the  never  dying  flame, 
That  in  the  world  of  wo  bad  birth. 
Here  on  this  once  all  happy  earth — 
O  \  when  it  steals  into  the  heart. 
How  doth  all  human  love  depart ! 
The  splendor  of  a  deathless  name — 
The  glory,  and  the  power — 
These  are  the  soul's  perverted  aim. 
The  spirit's  only  dower ; 
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For  these  the  world  will  lacrifice 
The  hope  which  God  has  ^ven. 
Of  aD  unending  paradise 
In  the  bright  world  above  the  skies — 
The  hope  oJriU*e  in  heaven. 

O  !  how  unlike  this  thirst  for  fame^ 
Is  that  undying,  God-like  flame 
Of  deep,  and  self-devoting  love, 
Which,  like  a  spirit  from  above, 
Comes  down  to  cheer  us,  as  we  go 
Through  this  strange  world  of  joy  and  wo,^— 
A  gift  from  heaven — a  bleshed  ray 
To  light  us  on  our  lonely  way. 

But  earth  is  not  the  home  of  Love ; 
— The  canker  blieht  of  jealous  hate, 
The  fidse  pride,  tnat  would  soar  above 
The  limits  of  its  destined  fate^ 
The  low-born  curse  of  Avarice — 
The  Envy,  that  can  find  no  pain 
Like  seeing  in  another's  bliss 
The  joy  it  cannot  ffain ; — 
These  throw  a  withering  blight  o'er  ril. 
That  yet  remains  of  heaven  on  earth  ; 
These  are  the  idols  that  enthral 
The  soul  of  heavenly  birth, 
The  gods,  before  whose  shrine  we  fall^ 
As  iftheir  wretched  ^ifls  were  worth 
The  bitter  shame — with  bending  knee — 
And  craven  soul,  and  stooping  brow, 
In  such  a  base  idolatry 
Unblushingly  to  bow. 

Strange  that  a  spirit,  whose  proud  flight, 

Might  be  beyond  the  mist,  that  shrouda 

Our  mortal  vision,  should  alight, 

From  its  high  eyrie  in  the  clouds. 

Without  a  single  wish  to  rise 

To  its  bright  m>me  beyond  the  skies. 

O  !  comes  there  not  to  him^  who  clings^ 

Like  a  strong  bird  with  fettered  wings, 

To  the  low  joys  of  earth, 

A  voice 'from  mountain,  sea,  and  sky, 

Bidding  him  seek  his  home  on  high. 

And  prove  his  nobler  birth  ? 

He  heeds  it  not»the  lust  for  gold-— 

The  quenchless  thirst  for  power — 

The  vkleness,  that  cannot  be  told — 

The  selfish  meanness,  deep  and  cold^ 

That,  in  life's  morning  hour. 

His  heart  hath  cherished,  have  turned  back 

His  spirit  from  its  glorious  track, 

And  sent  it  down,  far,  far  below 

The  depth  of  infamy  and  wo. 

To  which  earth's  vilest  brute  may  go. 

But  Life  may  not  remain.    There  steala 
A  dimness  o  er  the  flashing  eye, 
And  manhood,  in  its  vigor  feels, 
The  chill,  the  languor,  that  reveals 
The  bitter  truth  that  we  must  die. 

O  Death  !  how  terrible  art  thou, 
When  o'er  the  youthful  cheek  and  brow 
Thy  paleness  creeps!   Tet  ^e  have  seen 
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Earth'e  loveliest,  fairest  ones  depart^ 

While  yet  their  pathway  here  was  green^ 

Ere  grief  had  chilled  the  youthfal  heart — 

Calmly  and  gently,  as  if  earth 

Had  lost  the  charm,  that  boaiA  them-  bere>. 

And  all  its  joys  were  scarcelv  worth, 

To  him,  whose  spirit  claimea  its  birth 

In  heaven,  a  single  tear  ! 

We  'ye  seen  the  beautiful  and  gay 

Sink  in  a  ealm  and  slow  decay ; 

And  though  our  love  was  strong^  as  death,. 

When  the  weak  pulse  and  laboring  breath. 

Came  gaspincrly  and  slow. 

We  've  felt,  uiat,  to  their  home  on  high, 

With  a  calm  voice  and  tearless  eye. 

Our  souls  could  bid  them  go. 

The  Dead  !  where  are  they  ?  do  they  yet 

Linger  around  us  as  in  life  P 

Cannot  the  chainless  soul  forget 

The  joy,  the  a^ony,  the  strife, 

That  held  the  immortal  spirit  here, 

In  the  first  hours  of  its  career  ? 

O  !  sometimes,  in  our  waking  dreams,. 

The  spirits  of  the  dead  vetum; 

The  e^e  with  the  same  lustre  beams. 

And  life's  inspiring  fervor  seems 

In  the  full  soul  to  ram. 

We  see  them  bm-  they  lived  on  earth ; 

We  see  the  joy,  the  grief,  the  mirth, 

Which  made  them  gay,  or  sad ; 

We  feel  the  same  warm  love  once  more,. 

The  same  deep  fountain  running  o'er, 

Of  pure  affection,whicb  before. 

In  their  first  life,  we  had. 

T  is  past !  the  grave  has  closed  above 
Those  visions  of  the  shrouded  dead, 
Whose  forms  our  never-dying  love 
Brought  from  their  narrow  bed. 
Above  their  graves  the  wild  winds  sweep ; 
Calm  be  the  quiet  of  their  s)eep. 

Touth,  Manhood, — with  their  splendid  dreamst 

Of  glory,  wealth,  and  power, — 

Have  vanished  like  the  fading  gleams 

Of  sunlight,  at  the  evening  hour  ; 

And  now  the  darkness  and  the  gloom, 

The  shade,  that  hovers  o*er  the  tomb. 

Comes  stealing  slowly  on — 

The  brightness  of  the  eye  grows  dim, 

The  sunken  cheek  and  trembling  linii>. 

With  age  are  weak  and  wan : 

Tet  even  now  there  is  a  light 

For  Life's  departing  day, 

Which  makes  Death's  gloomy  pathway  bright, 

And  cheers  its  dull  decay ; 

For  to  the  good  man's  death-dimmed  eye,. 

A  light  breaks  forth  beyond  the  sky^, 

That  others  cannot  see, 

And  in  the  splendor  of  its  power. 

He  bears  the  horror»of  that  hour — 

— Death^s  mortal  agony  !  D. 

VOL.  vir.  27 
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While  eloquence  and  ro^tal  philosophy,  in  almost  every  form,  had 
reached  a  high  degree  of  perfection,  and  poets  had  set  examples  for 
ail  coming  ages,  the  healing  art  had  made  but  slow  progress  in  those 
branches  of  science,  so  important  to  the  profession  of  medicine.  Cor- 
rect codes  of  laws  had  been  formed,  which  had,  in  a  good  measure, 
settled  the  great  doctrines  of  property  and  personal  rights ;  some  of 
the  arts  had  nearly  attained  their  perfection,  nice  discriminations  had 
been  suggested  in  morals,  and  sublime  views  of  hope  and  faith  in  re- 
ligion had  been  promulgated  to  the  world,  before  Vesalius  had  turned 
his  acute  mind  to  an  examination  of  the  human  frame  ;  and  the  settle- 
ment of  this  country  had  commenced  before  Harvey  had  demonstrated 
the  fact,  that  the  blood  circulated  in  the  veins  of  man.  From  the 
earliest  ages,  human  blood  had  been  poured  out  like  water  in  every 
battle,  but  no  observer  of  nature  had  discovered  that  it  had  a  regular 
tide  through  his  own  heart. 

There  were,  it  is  true,  physicians  of  antiquity,  who  performed  won- 
ders in  the  advancement  of  medical  knowledge ;  but  their  names 
appear,  in  the  distances  of  Time,  like  pyramids  in  the  deserts,  grand 
and  imposing,  but  of  little  utility  to  the  world.  Many  mighty  minds,' 
from  iEsculapius  to  Galen,  had  been  brought  to  bear  upon  physic  and 
surgery,  and  ponderous  tomes  had  been  written  on  every  branch  of  the 
healing  art ;  but  the  age  of  inductive  philosophy  had  not  come,  and 
nature  had  only  been  partially  unveiled.  The  aphorisms,  laid  down 
by  Hippocrates  and  others,  have  often  been  misunderstood,  and  their 
prescriptions  misapplied.  Whatever  rays  of  medical  science  there 
were  scattered  through  the  world,  they  had  not  been  concentrated,  and 
but  few  efforts  made  to  bring  them  to  a  focus,  until  a  little  more  than 
a  century  ago,  when  the  eclectic  school  of  medicine  was  founded  in 
Scotland,  which  was  followed  by  others  in  London,  France,  and  other 
places  ;  yet,  in  justice  it  should  be  stated,  that  these  philosophers  of 
the  "  House  of  Wisdom"  had  lit  their  lamps  in  the  medical  school  at 
Padua.  In  this  university  the  Greek  and  Arabic  wprks  on  medicine 
had  been  studied. 

Much  earlier  than  is  generally  imagined,  the  accounts  of  what  was 
doing  in  the  old  world  were  promulgated  in  the  new.  Soon  ai\er  the 
establishment  of  these  medical  schools  in  Europe  many  physicians  of 
this  country  were  desirous  of  drinking  at  their  fountains.  Those,  who 
could  not  cross  the  Atlantic  themselves,  frequently  sent  their  most 
promising  pupils  to  drink  inspiration  from  the  pure  waters,  which  were 
rolling  from  these  springs.  If  a  fortunate  few  only  enjoyed  these  priv- 
ileges, the  number  was  sufficient  to  give  a  new  impulse  to  the  pro- 
fession in  this  country.  Even  before  the  commencement  of  the  revo- 
lution, Rush,  Bard,  Warren,  and  Hunter  began  to  collect  pupils,  and 
diffuse  medical  instruction  in  their  respective  circles.  The  political 
struggle,  if  it  suspended  their  individual  efforts,  for  a  while,  increased 
the  general  knowledge  in  medicine  and  surgery  throughout  the  country. 
After  the  peace  of  1783,  they  renewed  their  efforts  ;  the  place  of  Gen- 
eral Joseph  Warren  being  supplied  by  his  younger  brother  John  War- 
ren.   Their  paths  were  foil  of  difficulties^  but  they  were  men  of  genius 
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and  firmness  of  purpose,  and  would  not  yield  to  any  obstacles  thrown 
in  their  way.  Before  these  pioneers  in  their  profession  were  called  to  ^ 
depart  from  the  scenes  of  their  labors,  they  saw  others,  better  educated 
than  themselves,  filling  the  chairs  of  the  schools  they  had  founded. 
This  first  generation  of  professors  had  no  ordinary  share  of  fame,  when 
they  were  living ;  and  their  pupils,  who  now  wear  their  mantles,  have, 
in  gratitude  and  affection,  taken  no  small  share  of  pains  to  preserve 
materials  for  the  biographies  of  their  masters.  These  materials  have 
greatly  assisted  the  Nestor  of  their  profession — the  venerable  Dr. 
Thacher — ^in  making  up  his  valuable  volume  of  the  lives  of  medical 
men  who  have  been  lights  in  their  day,  and  deserve  an  ample  page  in 
our  records. 

No  man  of  historical  information  will,  for  a  moment,  question  the 
assertion,  that. there  is  as  good  a  share  of  learning,  acuteness,  and  per- 
severance, in  the  medical  profession  in  the  United  Slates,  as  in  any 
other  walk  of  life.  A  noble  rivalry  has  taken  place  among  the  med- 
ical professors,  and  youthful  aspirants  for  distinction  are  every  where 
found.  This  emulation  not  only  abounds  in  the  cities,  and  larger 
towns,  but  there  is  scarcely  a  village  throughout  the  land,  that  does  not 
contain  a  respectable  practitioner  of  medicine,  and  often,  in  the  same 
person,  a  good  surgeon.  Where  quacks  and  charlatans  once  swarmed, 
— "  creatures,''  to  use  the  language  of  Hippocrates,  "  whom  no  law  can 
reach  and  no  ignominy  disgrace," — respectable  physicians  now  admin- 
ister to  assuage  the  pains  that  flesh  is  heir  to,  and  cure  the  maladies 
of  the  mind. 

Prominent  among  those,  who  have  labored  hard  for  the  benefit  of 
mankind,  and  for  the  honor  and  advantage  of  the  healing  art,  may  be 
ranked  Professor  JOHN  W.  FRANCIS,  M.  D.  a  practitioner  of  med- 
icine in  the  city  of  New- York — his  birth-place.  He  was  born  in  the 
year  1769 — that  eventful  period  of  our  national  history,  when  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States  went  into  operation.  His  father, 
Melchiaz  Francis,  was  a  German  from  Nuremberg,  and  known  in 
New- York  as  an  enterprising,  upright  trader  in  groceries,  possessing  a 
very  liberal  and  charitable  spirit,  whose  career  of  usefulness  was  sud- 
denly cut  short  by  the  yellow  fever,  which,  in  those  days,  often  vbited 
the  city.  The  mother  of  Dr.  Francis  was  born  in  Pennsylvania  ;  her 
family,  by  the  name  of  Sommer,  were  originally  from  Berne,  Switzer- 
land. Iler  children  were  young  when  her  husband  died ;  but  she 
was  left  in  circumstances  sufficiently  easy  to  give  them  a  good 
elementary  education,  which  opportunity,  as  a  good  mother,  she  im- 
proved. John  was  continued  at  an  English  school  of  no  little  reputa- 
tion, under  the  charge  of  the  Rev.  George  Strebeck  ;  by  particular 
arrangement  he  studied  the  Latin  language  then,  for  a  while,  but 
afterward  pursued  his  classical  studies  under  the  instruction  of  the 
Rev.  John  Conroy,  a  distinguished  graduate  of  Trinity  College,  Dub- 
lin. By  the  aid  of  this  excellent  scholar  he  was  enabled  to  enter 
Columbia  College  in  an  advance  standing. 

While  Dr.  Francis  was  an  undergraduate,  he  was  pursuing  his 
medical  studies  with  great  zeal  and  success ;  this  was  effected  by  a 
capacity,  an  ardor,  and  perseverance,  which  have  marked  his  whole 
course  of  life.  He  had  not  only  mental  energy,  but  a  vigorous  consti- 
tution, which  sustained  him  in  inlease  application  in  the  acquisition 
of  knowledge. 
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In  1807y  he  commeDced  bis  professional  studies  with  David  Hosack, 

'  M.  D.  who  was  then  professor  of  Materia  Medica,  and  Botany,  in 

Columbia  College,  and  among  the  most  extensively  engaged  in  the 

practice  of  physic  and  fiurgery  in  New- York.     Under  this  distinguished 

Preceptor,  Dr.  Francis  had  excellent  opportunities  of  seeing  practice. 
>ttring  his  attendance  on  the  lectures,  he  never  absented  himself  from 
one  of  them,  «or  suffered  one  to  pass  without  making  notes  or  ab- 
stracts on  the  subject  taught  by  the  lecturer.  Every  moment  of  his 
time  was  engaged  ;  he  never  looked  to  society  around  htm  for  amuse- 
ment or  recreation, — finding  both  in  the  variety  of  the  subjects  under 
his  consideration. 

About  this  period^  several  laws  for  the  greater  improvement  of  med- 
ical fioience  were  enacted  by  the  legtslature  of  the  state  of  New- York. 
•County  medical  societies  had  been  formed  the  year  before,  and  prom- 
ised to  be  auxiliary  in  promoting  the  cause  of  medical  science.  ''  The 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,"  under  the  regents  of  the  univer- 
sity, was  organized  in  1807.  From  this  institution,  in  1811,  Dr. 
Francis  received  the  degree  of  M.  D.  This  was  the  first  commence- 
ment of  that  body,  under  the  presidency  of  Dr.  Samuel  Bard.  The 
inaugural  thesis  for  that  honor  was  a  dissertation  on  Mercury,  embrac- 
ing its  medical  history,  curative  action,  and  abuse  in  certain  diseases. 
It  was  a  fine  subject,  and  admirably  handled.  His  researches  were 
extensive,  and  many  of  his  views  were  novel  and  profound.  This 
handred-armed  giant,  Mercury,  in  the  Materia  Medica,  had  never  be- 
fore found  BO  discriminating  an  historian.  This  production  gave  him 
great  fame  at  once,  among  his  fellow-graduatea,  and  the  Faculty  in 
genera],  both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe.  It  has  been  repeatedly 
noticed  by  different  writers  in  various  languages,  and  maintains  its 
repntaiion  at  the  present  time. 

Dr.  Francis  had  been  in  practice  a  few  months  only,  when  his 
late  preceptor  proposed  to  him  a  copartnership  in  business.  This 
proposition,  from  the  high  standing  of  his  friend,  was  too  flattering  to 
be  neglected.  This  connection  lasted  until  1820 ;  from  that  period 
he  has  exercised  his  art  on  his  own  responsibility.  No  man  ever 
reached  the  head  of  his  profession  until  he  had  ventured  to  act  solely 
for  himself.  The  mind,  lo  attain  its  utmost  energy,  must  poise  itself  on 
its  own  strength  and  deciston,  and  take  all  the  consequences  of  action. 

We  have  mentioned  -the  establishment  of  the  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons,  in  the  city  of  New- York,  under  the  regents  of  the  uni- 
versity. From  the  organization  of  the  institution,  the  chairs  of  every 
department  wereiilled  with  men  of  distinction.  Alterations  were  soon 
after  made  in  the  charter,  and  Dr.  Francis  was  appointed,  by  the 
trustees,  a  lecturer  in  the  Institute  of  Medicine  and  the  Materia  Medica. 
Shortly  after  this  period,  a  union  was  effected  between  the  Medical 
Faculty  of  Columbia  College  and  the  '*  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons," and  Dr.  Francis,  in  tB13,  received  from  the  regents  the  ap- 
pointment of  professor  of  Materia  Medica.  He  delivered  the  first  pub- 
lic course  of  instruction  to  a -class  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  students, 
declining  all  compensation  for  his  services.  The  consolidation  of  two 
schools  of  medicine  into  one,  brought  together  so  numerous  a  body  of 
professors,  that  the  price  of  education  was  necessarily  enhanced  to  those, 
wh«  wished  to  attend  all  the  ^courses  of  instruction ;  but  Dr.  Francis 
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was  not  among  those  who  sought  for  pecuniary  rewards  alone ;  the  flat- 
tering manner,  in  which  his  conduct  was  estimated,  was  such  a  return 
as  he  desired  for  his  exertions.  About  this  time  he  published  an  His^ 
torical  Sketch  of  the  College. 

Delighted  at  the  prospect  of  this  rising  school,  and  fairly  estimating 
the  intellect  of  those  engaged  in  building  it  up ;  impressed,  at  the 
same  time,  with  the  ample  resources,  that  the  city  of  New- York  pos- 
sesses, of  supporting  such  an  institution,  he  at  once  made  up  his  mind 
to  visit  Europe,  and  to  examine  all  that  related  to  the  subject  so  near 
his  heart.  The  vision  of  a  medical  school,  second  to  none  on  the 
American  continent,  that  should,  from  its  superior  ad?antages,  draw 
together  the  students  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  was  constantly  in 
his  mind. 

While  in  London,  he  became  a  pupil  of  the  illustrious  Abernethy, — 
attended  the  lectures  of  Brand,  at  the  Royal  Institution,  those  of  Pear- 
son, of  St.  George's  Hospital,  Slc,  &c.  Between  Abernethy  and 
Francis  there  sprung  up  a  strong  attachment.  T^^Y  possessed  the 
same  cast  of  mind,  the  same  decision  of  character,  the  same  openness 
and  directness  in  uttering  opinions,  and  the  same  scorn  of  dawdling 
ceremony  and  grave  pretensions  in  the  healing  art.  Such  was  Aber- 
nethy's  regard  for  Francis,  that  he  offered  him  a  share  of  his  business, 
which  was  then  oppressively  extensive. 

The  mention  of  an  anecdote,  which  the  American  physician  has 
oilen  related,  will  show  that  the  proud  Englishman  loved  honest  fame. 
Dr.  Francis  presented  Abernethy  with  an  American  edition  of  his  own 
writings,  just  published,  as  the  former  left  his  native  shores.  Aber- 
nethy had  not  anticipated  such  a  testimonial  of  his  professional  merits 
from  the  United  States.  He  seized  the  two  volumes,  cast  his  eye 
over  them,  and  exclaimed,  as  he  placed  them  on  the  mantle-piece  of 
his  study,  '*  Stay  here,  John  Abernethy,  until  I  remove  you.  Egad  ! 
this  from  America." 

From  England,  Dr.  Francis  went  to  Scotland,  Ireland,  France,  and 
Holland.  With  an  eager  curiosity,  he  examined  all  that  was  rare  and 
prominent  in  these  countries.  His  letters  gave  him  access  to  all  the 
savans  and  literati,  wherever  he  traveled.  In  Scotland  he  shared  the 
liberality  of  the  great  professors,  in  their  schools,  which  has  been  pro- 
verbially extended  to  all,  who  come  to  drink  of  the  wells  of  knowledge, 
which  they  have,  by  their  sagacity  and  industry,  sunk  to  produce  heal- 
ing waters  for  the  benefit  of  mankind.  Here,  too,  he  witnessed  the 
early  experiments  of  the  philosophic  Brewster,  in  his  private  study,  on 
the  polarization  of  light.  In  Dublin,  he  was  received  with  true  Irish 
cordiality.  In  France,  he  found  the  sweetest  courtesy.  With  Denon, 
he  viewed,  in  his  cabinet,  and  in  those  institutions  under  his  care,  all 
that  was  magnificent  in  the  arts.  With  such  a  guide,  he  could  not 
mistake  what  was  worthy  of  examination.  Gall  displayed  to  him  the 
rich  materials  of  his  collection,  on  which  he  founded  his  system  of 
Craniology.  With  Cuvier  he  noticed  that  which  was  more  intimately 
connected  with  his  own  profession.  Such  a  mind  as  Cuvier's,  so  full, 
so  holy,  so  abounding  in  love  to  God  and  man,  must  have  imparted  a 
magnetic  influence  to  the  minds  of  others.  Dr.  Francis  is  warm  in 
his  admiration  of  those  lights  of  knowledge  he  any  where  met  in 
his  travels.     He  went  forth  to  learn,  to  gather  up  matters  worth  pre- 
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serving  ;  and  a  mind  so  disciplined  to  receive  information,  treasures  it 
with  wonderful  facility.  The  amount  of  a  year's  labor  is  almost  in- 
calculable. The  mind,  on  such  an  adventure,  plucks  gems  ''of  purest 
ray  serene,"  with  all  the  avidity  of  Aladin  in  the  wizard's  cavern, 
after  securing  the  lamp  of  the  genii  in  his  bosom. 

Dr.  Francis  was  enamored  with  the  learned  men  he  met  in  diflferent 
countries ;  but  his  political  affections  were  wedded  to  his  own,  and  in 
the  midst  of  his  admiration  of  European  learning,  he  was  still  a 
republican. 

Upon  his  return,  he  brought  out  with  him  a  curious  and  valuable 
library,  collected  with  taste  and  judgement,  which  has  ever  since 
been  open  to  those  who  are  engaged  in  writing  any  thing  to  enlighten 
the  public.  When  he  reached  New- York,  he  found  that  the  chair  of 
Materia  Medica  had  been  added  to  that  of  Chemistry ;  but  he  was  at 
once  appointed  by  the  regents  to  that  of  the  Institutes  of  Medicine. 
In  the  year  IS  17,  Dr.  Francis  filled  the  chair  of  Medical  Jurispru- 
dence, which  had  become  vacant  by  the  death  of  Dr.  Stringhom,  in 
connection  with  his  other  duties.  In  1819,  by  reason  of  the  resignar 
tion  of  a  professor,  another  change  became  necessary ;  the  professoi^ 
ship  of  the  Institutes  of  Medicine  was  added  to  that  of  Practice,  and 
the  regents  appointed  Dr.  Francis  Professor  of  Obstetrics,  with  bis 
former  branch.  Medical  Jurisprudence.  These  chairs  he  held  until 
1926,  when  he  resigned,  at  the  same  time  with  Doctors  Hosack,  Mott, 
Macnevin,  Mitchell,  and  others.  The  causes,  which  led  to  the  course 
pursued  by  the  professors  of  the  Medical  school,  are  not  minutely 
within  the  writer's  knowledge ;  but  whatever  they  may  have  been,  the 
friends  of  medical  science  must  have  deplored  the  event.  The  re- 
gents, while  they  accepted  the  resignation  of  that  old  established 
Faculty,  bear  testimony  to  their  able  and  faithful  services,  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  duties. 

It  must  be  evident  that  the  faithful  discharge  of  duties  in  teachers, 
when  the  respective  departments  were  so  repeatedly  changed,  must 
have  required  the  exercise  of  much  labor  and  trouble.  The  profes- 
sor had  hardly  engaged  in  one  branch,  with  means  to  teach,  before 
he  was  transferred  to  another.  Nothing  daunted  with  his  task,  while 
remembering  the  maxim  of  the  Grecian  philosopher, — **  the  gods  sell 
all  things  to  industry," — he  put  off  or  put  on  the  harness  of  bis  chair, 
without  any  complaint,  and  in  every  department  proved  his  merits  by 
the  number  of  his  pupils,  and  by  the  satisfaction  and  gratification  they 
constantly  expressed  in  regard  to  their  teacher.  The  school,  with 
these  professors,  was  second  to  none  in  merit  in  the  United  States, 
and  inferior  in  numbers,  only  to  that  of  Philadelphia,  notwithstanding 
the  singularly  formed  constitution  of  the  college  was,  from  its  foun- 
dation, unfriendly  to  its  proper  development  and  advancement.  The 
celebrity  of  the  professors  was  such  as  to  command  students  from 
every  part  of  the  Union  ;  and  these,  wherever  scattered,  have  borne 
testimony  to  the  talents,  intelligence,  and  zeal  of  their  instructers. 

Soon  after  the  resignation  of  the  professors  of  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians and  Surgeons,  they  founded  and  organized  chairs  in  Rutger's 
College.  They  erected  a  most  convenient  building  for  their  purposes, 
and  entered  on  their  respective  duties  with  spirit,  and  continued  their 
exertions  for  four  terms.     A  great  number  of  pupils  flocked  to  their 
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school ;  but  there  were  such  difficulties  thrown  in  their  way,  by  legis- 
lative enactments, — particularly  in  the  revised  statutes'  of  the  state, — 
that  the  Faculty  gave  up  their  school  with  a  large  number  of  students. 
Dr.  Francis  partook  largely  both  in  the  labor  and  losses  of  this  under- 
taking, and  the  latter  was  of  no  small  amount. 

In  this  institution,  Dr.  Francis  was  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Legal 
Medicine ;  and  his  success  was  very  flattering.  In  amount  of  pupils, 
his  classes  were  second  only  to  those  of  Aiiatomy,  which  always  com- 
mands the  greatest  number  of  pupils  in  every  well-arranged  Medical 
School.  The  close  relationship,  which  exists  between  many  parts  of 
the  physiological  portion  of  a  course  of  instruction  on  midwifery,  with 
numerous  topics  discussed  in  forensic  medicine,  enabled  the  professor 
to  enlarge,  with  practical  advantage  to  his  auditors.  The  professor 
had  a  rich  museum,  to  illustrate  his  various  and  learned  disquisitions. 
In  Dr.  Francis's  edition  of  Denman's  Midwifery,  a  large  amount  of 
facts  and  opinions  on  the  obstetric  art  and  medical  jurisprudence, 
may  be  found.  His  history  of  the  art,  from  the  time  of  the  an- 
cients to  that  of  the  latest  writers  on  the  subject,  has  received  the 
approbation  of  the  most  erudite  and  practical.  He  had  devoted  from 
four  to  six  hours  a  day  to  private  and  public  instruction,  for  many 
years,  and  at  the  same  time  had  been  engaged  in  the  labors  of  prac- 
tice. The  number  of  students  under  his  care,  while  he  was  connected 
with  the  institutions  above  named,  was,  probably,  greater  than  that  of 
any  other  profession  in  New- York.  He  now  made  up  his  mind  to 
confine  himself  to  practice  alone,  refusing  to  engage  in  private  or 
public  instruction. 

Even  an  extensive  practice  and. the  duties  of  instruction  did  not 
absorb  all  the  time  he  devoted  to  labor ;  for  his  pen  had  a  share  of  his 
attention.  Before  he  received  his  medical  doctorate,  while  a  student, 
he  united  with  his  preceptor.  Dr.  Hosack,  and  issued  a  prospectus  for 
a  new  medical  journal ;  it  was  called  the  *'  American  Medical  and 
Philosophical  Register."  The  work  was  continue^d  to  four  volumes. 
It  was  filled  almost  entirely  with  original  materials,  and  contains  a 
large  amount  of  information  on  medical  subjects.  After  the  comple- 
tion of  the  fourth  volume,  the  editors  assumed  the  responsibility  of  the 
work,  and  announced  their  names.  This  journal  has  been  held  in 
high  consideration,  and  is  often  had  recourse  to,  for  matters  of  deep 
interest  or  curious  inquiry. 

Dr.  Francis,  in  conjunction  with  the  late  Dr.  Dykman  and  Dr. 
Beck,  was  for  some  time  editor  of  the  New- York  Medical  and  Philo- 
sophical Journal,  which  they  projected  ;  he  continued  with  them  until 
the  termination  of  the  third  volume.  This  work  contains  a  number  of 
his  medical  observations  and  records ;  it  has  ceased  to  exist. 

Dr.  Francis  has  written  papers  in  many  different  medical  and  scien- 
tific journals,  in  the  United  States,  on  subjects  connected  with  his 
profession  ;  among  the  most  prominent  of  these,  and  of  a  practical  ^ 
natare,  are  his  observations  on  the  Use  of  Vitriolic  Emetics  in  Cramp,  t  .«vW 
with  details  of  cases,  in  which  this  novel  remedy  was  effective,  after 
the  formation  of  the  adventitious  membrane  lining  the  trachea ;  also, 
remarks  on  the  Goitre,  as  it  prevails  in  the  western  part  of  New- York, 
and  elsewhere,  drawn  from  his  tour  of  observation  in  1823 ;  on  San- 
gttinarea  Canadensis ;   Cases  of  Morbid  Anatomy ;  on  Pblegmatid 
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dolens ;  on  Elaterium,  and  the  Croton  oil ;  to  which  potent  agents  he 
was  the  first,  in  this  country,  who  invited  the  attention  of  practitioners. 
He  gained  great  credit  for  a  paper  on  the  successful  treatment  of  cases 
in  Ichthyosis.  The  last  tractate  which  we  have  seen,  from  his  pen,  is 
one  on  the  Mineral  Waters  of  Avon,  which  he  recommends  as  possess- 
ing valuable  medical  properties  for  several  physical  infirmities.  His 
Letter  on  Febrile  Contagion,  dated  in  London,  June,  1816,  addressed 
to  Dr.  Hosack,  contains  the  exposition  of  the  views  of  certain  British 
writers  on  the  insusceptibility  of  the  constitution  to  a  second  attack  of 
yellow  fever.  This  curious  fact  concerning  the  disease,  which  was 
pretty  fairly  demonstrated  by  various  writers  of  Great-Britain  and  the 
West-Indies,  received  additional  confirmation  from  the  investigation, 
which  this  letter  brought  to  light,  by  American  physicians,^ ho  had 
observed  the  pestilence  in  different  parts  of  the  United  States. 

Dr.  Francis  was  not  only  distinguished  in  the  chair  of  Medical 
Jurisprudence,  for  collecting  a  mass  of  facts  and  arranging  them  in  a 
clear  and  satisfactory  manner,  and  for  explaining  them  to  the  compre- 
hension of  his  humblest  pupils  ;  but  for  the  promptness  of  his  exposi- 
tions when  called  upon  in  courts  of  criminal  jurisdiction.  During  his 
whole  professorship,  and  almost  ever  since,  in  every  case,  which  in- 
volved  a  principle  of  medical  jurisprudence,  he  was  present ;  seldom 
were  his  opinions  controverted,  and  never  overthrown.  He  was  in 
attendance  for  the  municipal  authorities,  in  these  courts ;  but  his  in- 
tegrity was  above  all  bias,  and  it  was  seldom  that  the  advocate  of  the 
accused  summoned  any  other  medical  man. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  writer  of  this  article,  no  branch  of  science, 
taught  in  our  schools,  requires  more  careful  investigation,  or  greater 
acuteness  and  strength  of  mind,  than  that  of  medical  jurisprudence. 
Comparative  views  and  analogical  reasonings,  so  often  important  in 
decisions  of  less  responsibility,  are  of  little  service  in  juridical  medi- 
cine. To  obviate  difficulties  of  this  nature,  Dr.  Francis  invariably 
availed  himself  of  the  information,  which  the  morbid  anatomy  and 
pathological  investigation  of  the  case  afforded. 

There  is  not  a  middle-aged  lawyer  in  the  country,  whose  memory 
does  not  furnish  him  with  cases  of  gross  injustice  done  in  criminal 
trials,  by  reason  of  defective  medical  jurisprudence.  A  sagacious  advo- 
cate, thinking  that  he  is  justified,  in  favor  of  human  life,  to  entangle  the 
physician,  if  he  can,  bends  all  his  strength  to  the  object,  -and  not  unfre- 
quently  succeeds  in  throwing  him  into  a  state  of  confusion.  In  cases  of 
supposed  death  by  poison,  the  most  contradictory  opinions  have  been 
given  by  medical  men  on  the  stand.  The  doings  of  death  are,  indeed, 
singular,  and  it  is  difficult  for  the  wisest  physician,  at  all  times,  to 
decide  upon  the  causes  of  a  sudden  and  unexpected  instance  of  the 
extinction  of  human  life  ;  and  how  can  a  common  observer  among  the 
Faculty,  tell  whether  it  was  accident,  violence,  or  the  natural  winding 
up  of  the  machine  so  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made,  or  from  suicidal 
frenzy,  that  ''  the  silver  cord  of  life  was  loosed^  or  the  golden  howl 
broken^  or  the  pitcher  broken  at  the  fountain,  or  tlie  loheel  at  the 
dstern" 

Long  and  deep  reflection,  with  all  the  helps  of  science,  can  only 
reach  an  approximation  to  the  exact  truth,  so  many  are  the  avenues  to 
the  courts  of  death.     It  is  with  pride,  the  friends  of  Dr.  Francis  re- 
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view  his  tofttimony  given  in  difficult  cases.  His  opinion  was  always 
clear  ieind  decided  ;  for  he  always  gave  the  subject  a  thorough  exam- 
ination. 

His  fondness  for  science  has  not  led  him  to  neglect  polite  literature. 
His  biographical  writings  are  quite  extensive  ;  not  confined  to  those  of 
his  own  profession, — but  in  that  department  they  are  more  numerous 
than  have  come  from  the  pen  of  any  other  physician  in  the  country,  if 
we  except  that  of  Dr.  Thacher,  of  Massachusetts.  These  biograph- 
ical notices  are  drawn  with  a  free  and  manly  hand,  with  great  faith- 
fulness and  discrimination,  and  will  hold  a  permanent  place  in  the 
standard  biographical  works  in  our  country.  His  sketch  of  the  dis- 
tinguished philosopher.  Dr.  Samuel  L.  Mitchell,  with  whom  he  was 
long  associated  in  collegiate  labors,  is  an  honorable  testimony  to  the 
memory  of  that  remarkable  tnau,  whose  genius  and  character  will 
grow  more  luminous  the  longer  his  merits  are  contemplated.  . 

The  occasional  addresses  of  Dr.  Francis  are  written  with  taste  and 
spirit,  and  evince,  like  his  other  writings,  great  research.  His  address 
to  the  New-York  Horticultural  Society  is  a  specimen  of  his  style  and 
manner — flowing,  sweet,  and  unaffected.  The  oration  before  the  Lit- 
erary Societies  of  Columbia  College,  in  Ma^r,  1831,  presents  an  in- 
trepid and  masterly  outline  of  the  life  and  services  of  that  distinguished 
Satriot,  the  late  Chancellor  Livingston.  The  venerable  President 
[adison  could  not  withhold  a  letter  of  approbation  to  the  author,  for 
the  service  he  had  done  biography,  by  his  interesting  account  of  the 
revolutionary  patriot. 

Dr.  Francis  is  a  member  of  many  societies,  and  a  liberal  friend  to 
all ;  his  intellect  and  purse  are  devoted  to  their  prosperity,  aitd  some 
of  them  owe  their  continuance  to  his  great  exertions. 

A  liberal  physician  is  taxed  severely  for  the  poor  ;  his  property  is 
assessed  for  them  the  same  as  that  of  other  men,  and^  in  addition,  his 
time  and  professional  skill  are  at  their  service.  In  the  latter  visita* 
tions  of  the  yellow  fever.  Dr.  Francis  was  at  his  post,  and  in  con- 
stant attendance  on  the  sick.  In  1832,  while  the  cholera  was  raging 
ill  the  city  of  New- York,  and  the  citizens  were  flying  io^to  the 
country,  and  many  physicians  and  divines  with  them ;  when  one, 
at  noon-day,  might  see  a  mile  of  Broadway  without  a  person  in  it; 
or,  if  any  vehicle  was  seen,  it  was  a  curtained  bier,  hidiog  the  death- 
struck  visage  of  some  patient  for  the  hospital ; — if  you,  at  such  a  time, 
crossed  into  narrow  streets,  you  might  see  ^he  subject  of  this  sketch, 
and  a  few  other  humane  physicians,  with  a  moral  bravery  that  far  sur- 
passes animal  courage,  entering  into  the  abodes  of  cholera,  to  extend 
the  power  of  the  healing  art,  and  to  combat  Death  in  the  most  furi- 
ous form  in  which  he  ever  strode  the  earth.  And,  for  the  honor  of 
human  nature,  it  should  be  known  that,  in  their  wake,  and  directed 
to  the  same  abodes  of  anguish,  holy  men  were  seen,  carying  the  con- 
solations of  religion  to  the  dying ; — a  Schroeder,  a  Wainwright,  a 
Powers,  and  a  few  o^her  kindred  spirits,  when  half  their  brethren  had 
fled  from  the  contagion,  were  as  constantly  exposed  as  the  physicians 
themselves.  During  the  period  of  ten  weeks,  Dr.  Francis  had  hardly 
an  hour's  respite,  day  or  night,  so  incessant  were  the  calls  for  his  pro- 
fessional services.  The  history  of  that  period  should  be  written,  and 
credit  given  to  those  who  deserve  it.  Nearly  four  thousand  fell  vic- 
voL.  VII.  28 
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titns  to  the  pedtilence.  In  the  niidst  of  these  labors,  Dr.  Francis  took 
Dotes  of  the  roost  prominent  cases  of  the  cholera,  and  gave  his  obeer- 
Tations  to  the  press,  which  have  spread  far  and  wide,  and  formed  a 
guide  for  that  part  of  the  Faculty  who  had  not  been  conversant  with 
the  disease.  The  authorities  at  Havana,  when  the  cholera  was  there, 
had  the  work  translated  into  the  Spanish  language,  and  widely  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  island  of  Cuba. 

Dr.  Francis  is  an  honorable  practitioner ;  he  has  no  petty  disputes 
with  his  professional  brethren.  He  gives  his  views  of  a  case  with 
openness  and  candor,  but  avoids  all  collision,  by  leaving  the  field  to 
those  who  are  pertinacious  in  a  difference  of  opinion.  He  indulges 
in  no  envious  feelings  at  the  success  of  others,  and  takes  no  airs  at 
his  own.  Free  to  advise,  he  is  surrounded  by  the  junior'  members  of 
the  Faculty,  who  consult  him  when  any  difficulty  is  found  in  the 
course  of  their  practice.  He  unites  courtesy  to  independence,  and 
flexibiNty  to  determination.  Mature  in  judgement,  firm  in  health, 
and  accustomed  to  incessant  labor,  he  finds  a  field  sufiSciently  large 
for  vigorous  action  and  liberal  inquiry  ; — that  he  may  long  live  to  cul- 
tivate it,  is  the  earnest  wish  of  all  who  knaw  him.  S.  L.  K. 
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Thc  story  fi'om  time  immemorial  ran, 
**  Nine  tailors  together  would  make  but  one  man ;" 
But  quickly  I  '11  prove,  that,  as  clear  u  the  sttn, 
A  tailor  is  equal  to  nine  men  in  one. 

Derry  Down. 

At- a  Cook,  he  has  ever  on  hand  a  hot  goose; 
As  a  Plaver,  his  bare  bodlan  's  ever  in  use ; 
No  Caulker  more  careful  his  seams  closes  round ; 
No  Sailor  more  constant  on  board  can  be  found. 

Derry  Down. 

Like  a  Gardener  a  plenty  ofeahbage  contents ; 
Like  a  Landlord^  he  anxiously  hunts  up  his  rents; 
An  Economist  true  his  example  may  quote, — 
Jiceording  to  dotK  he  still  cuts  out  his  coat. 

Derry  Down. 

What  Lawyer  so  many  suits  handles,  as  he  ? 
Ot  what  one  more  dextrously  swells  up  a/ee7 
What  Parson  stands  by  you,  a  more  constant  friend, 
Ckfod  habits  tofona^  or  bad  habits  to  mendf 

Derry  Down. 

And  thus  von  will  find  are  combined,  in  a  tailor, 
A  cook  and  a  plover^  a  caulker  and  sailor , 
A  gatdensr  and  landlord,  to  carry  the  farce  on, 
And  last,  the  economistf  lawyer,  tnd  parson. 

Derry  Down. 

If  the  tailor 's  a  dandy  in  dress  and  in  shape, 
He  's  e<^ual,  you  '11  own,  to  nine  men  and  an  ape : 
If  all  this  be  true,  some  rich  tailor  will  show  it, 
By  sending  a  foil  suit  of  clothes  to  the  poet 

Derry  Down. 
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When  Attila  advanced  upon  the  Roman  cities,  he  verified  hi»  fear- 
ful threat,  "  that  where  his  horse  once  trod,  the  grass  never  grew." 
To  resist  was  destruction,  and  to  submit  was  little  better.  The  only 
safety  was  in  flight.  The  inhabitants  of  Padua  and  other  cities,  as 
the  **  Sword  of  God"  advanced,  abandoned  their  hearths  and  retired 
to  spots  difficult  of  access  and  without  allurement  to  rapine.  The 
numerous  rivers,  that  discharge  themselves  from  the  northwestern  coast 
of  the  gulf,  have  deposited  sand  that  forms  numerous  but  small  islands, 
embanked  against  the  open  sea,  by  long  and  narrow  slips,  which  are 
80  many  natural  breakwaters.  Towards  the  land  there  are  other  pro- 
tections ;  for,  except  in  channels  made  by  rivers,  or  in  artificial  canals, 
the  Lagune  is  not  navigable  but  for  the  lightest  skiffs.  The  entrances 
of  the  outward  barrier  are  few ;  and  within,  the  navigation  is  most  in- 
tricate and  difficult. 

Rialto,  the  chief  of  the  islands,  had  long  served  as  the  port  to 
Padua,  and  it  had  a  few  buildings ;  the  disadvantages  of  its  situation 
was  its  greatest  recommendation  to  the  exiles.  Rivo  (Uto,  (deep 
stream,)  had  been  abbreviated  into  Rialto.  Here  was  commenced  a 
city,  which  the  settlers  called  the  "Port of  the  deserted  city,"  and 
which  was  afterwards  named  Venice,  .     . 

There  is  a  tradition,  that  the  earliest  buildings  were  reared  on  the 
spot  now  occupied  by  the  church  of  St.  Mark  ;  and  they  were  com- 
menced, says  an  old  writer,  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  March,  the  day  on 
which,  as  the  historian  discovered,  Adam  was  created.  Justiniani  has 
an  astrological  scheme  of  their  foundations,  calculated  to  the  hour  of 
noon,  on  the  25th  of  March,  A.  D.  421,  and  he  affirms  that  the  horo- 
scope was  most  auspicious. 

The  only  employment  of  the  inhabitants  was  fishing  and  making 
salt;  but' their  commonwealth  gained  in  strength  and  numbers,  so  that 
the  magistracy,  which  was  at  first  exercised  by  Tribunes,  was  com- 
mitted to  a  single  hand,  called  Doge^  or  duke,  whose  dignity  was  for 
life. 

In  the  year  827,  Venice  became  possessed  of  the  relics  of  that  saint, 
which  is  the  patron  of  the  city.  They  were  obtained  by  a  pious  strat- 
agem, in  Alexandria,  or  by  adroitly  substituting  the  remains  of  a 
female  saint,  Claudia.  The  treasure  was  smuggled  on  board  in  a 
basket,  covered  with  pork,  an  abomination  to  all  Osmanlis.  During 
the  voyage  the  ship  would  have  been  lost  but  for  the  saint,  who  had 
nautical  skill  enough  to  direct  the  management  of  the  sails.  Venice 
received  the  relics  with  exultation  ;  and,  in  after  times,  her  shout, 
whether  of  joy,  sedition,  or  battle,  was  Viva  San  Marco.  The  relics 
of  the  saint  were  intrusted  to  officers  specially  appointed,  and  the  re- 
ceptacle which  they  provided  for  them  in  the  church  was  known  only 
to  themselves  and  the  doge.  It  was  an  undivulged  secret. — So  early 
was  a  mystery  esteemed  by  the  rulers  of  Venice.  Mark  is  on  her  coin 
and  her  flag^  together  with  a  winged  Hon,  having  an  open  book  under 
his  paws,  in  which  is  inscribed  Pax  tibi  Marco,  EvangeUstd  mens. 

When  the  Crusades  came,  to  demand  half  of  Europe,  the  Venitians 
•engaged  in  them  rather  with  commercial  than  religious  views.    The 
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state  had  already  become  rich  by  commerce  with  the  east,  and  was 
unwilling  to  make  war  upon  her  bei^t  customers,  without  some  greater 
advantage. 

She  did  not  immediately  ally  herself  with  the  crusading  states;  and 
when  she  did,  it  did  not  dissolve  the  closer  connection  which  before 
existed  between  her  and  her  own  interest. 

A  Venitian  and  a  Pisan  fleet,  allies,  and  bound  against  the  inBdels, 
had  a  battle  off  San  Nicolo,  and  the  Pisans  lost  twenty  galleys  and  five 
thousand  men. .  The  occasion  was  that  fruitful  mother  of  broils-:— a 
division  of  spoils.  Both  fleets  had  amicably  united  to  rob  the  Caloyers 
of  the  bones  of  Saint  Nicholas,  after  they  had  failed  to  get  the  same 
by  a  satisfactory  bargain.  The  Pisans  claimed  half  the  relics,  and  the 
Venitians,  following  up  their  principle  of  acquisition,  and  being,  more- 
over, the  strongest,  refused  to  part  wjth  a  little  finger.  These  fleets, 
it  must  be  remembered,  were  on  their  way  to  rescue  the  Holy  Sepul- 
chre from  unbelievers. 

The  Greek  emperors  had  little  love  for  the  crusaders,  whom  they 
feared  as  much  as  they  did  the  infidels,  and  war  sprung  up  between 
them.  When  money  was  wanted  in  Venice,  to  carry  .on  the  war 
against  the  execrated  Greeks,  the  doge  had  recourse  to  a  forced  loan, 
and  the  contributors  were  mad^  creditors  at  the  jnterest  of  four  per 
cent. — a  rate  far  below  the  standard  of  that  age,  or,  it  may  be  at  present 
said,  of  this.  These  creditors  were  afterwards  incorporated  into  a 
company  for  the  management  of  their  joint  concerns ;  and  this  was  the 
basis  of  the  Bank  of  Venice,  and  of  all  banks  that  now  are  so  familiar 
in  our  daily  conversation.  This  was  the  first  instance,  too,  of  a  per- 
manent national  debt,  which  has  been  so  happily  followed  by  Great- 
Britain  to  the  amount  of  eight  hundred  millions  of  pounds.  But  so 
.Mcient  a  model  must  needs  be  much  improved. 

In  1177,  a  great  victory,  achieved  by  the  Venitians  ii^  a  few  vessels, 
'Over  the  combined  fleets  of  Pisa,  Genoa,  and  Anoona,  as  allies  'm  a 
war  with  the  emperor,  was  the  occattion  of  a  solemn  annual  ceremony, 
that  endured  to  the  end  of  the  republic.  As  the  Admiral  touched  the 
land,  the  Pope  met  him  and  gave  him  a  ring.  "  Take  this,*'  said  he, 
"'  and  with  it  take,  on  my  authority,  the  sea,  as  your  subject.  Every 
year,  on  the  return  of  this  happy  day,  you  and  your  successors  shall 
make  known  to  all  posterity,  that  the  right  of  conquest  has  subjugated 
the  Adriatic  to  Venice,  as  a  spouse  to  her  husband.'*  Of  this  grant 
the  Venitians  were  most  tenacious  ;  and,  though  the  Adriatic  is  now 
**  spouseless,"  ibr  mere  than  six  centuries  these  nuptials  were  annu- 
ally renewed. 

This  victory,  and  a  defeat  on  land,  so  humbled  the  emperor,  Fred- 
erick Barbarossa,  that  he  was  willing  to  receive  peace  on  any  condi- 
tions, and  he  solicited  that  he  might  ratify  it  in  Venice.  He  was 
received  at  the  Piazzetta  by  the  doge  and  his  train,  and  conducted  to 
the  church  of  St.  Mark,  where  the  Pope  Alexander  IIT.  awaited  him, 
in  tranquil  severity,  and  more  like  a  victorious  gladiator  than  a  Chris- 
tian Pontiff.  The  emperor,  as  he  drew  near,  nncovered  his  head, 
cast  off  his  purple  mantle,  and,  prostrating  himself,  crept  forward  that 
he  might  kiss  the  holy  father's  feet.  But  Alexander,  like  most  other 
men,  was  not  of  a  temperament  to  forget  the  iT)juries  of  twenty  years. 
He  placed  his  foot  upon  the  neck  of  his  prostrate  foe,  and  fepeate4 
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the  words  of  the  Psalm,  "  Thoa  shalt  go  upon  the  lion  and  the  adder ; 
the  joang  lion  and  the  dragon  shalt  thou  tread  under  thy  feet."  *'  It 
is  not  to  you,  it  is  to  St.  Peter,"  murmured  the  indignant  princei  ''  It 
is  both  to  me  and  to  St.  Peter,"  answered  the  Pontiff,  giving  him 
another  kick.  A  square  red  stone,  in  St.  Mark's,  indicates  the  spot 
of  this  singular  reconciliation. 

Aboot  the  year  1200,  on  the  occasion  of  the  fourth  crusade,  the 
Yenitians  agreed  to  transport  the  army  of  the  crusaderb,  at  a  stipu- 
lated price.  On  this  memorable  bccasion,  the  fleet  and  army  turned 
from  their  original  purpose,  and,  against  great  odds  and  greater  proba- 
bilities,  took  Constantinople.  Dandolo,  the  doge,  old  and  blind  as  he 
was,  was  the  hero  of  this  romance.  In  this  campaign,  the  Yenitians 
replenished  their  stock  of  relics;  having  obtained,  by  their  usual  pro> 
cess,  a  portion  of  the  lance  that  pierced  the  Savior,  a  portion  of  the 
cross,  an  arm  of  St.  Gregory,  a  part  of  the  head  of  John  the  Baptist,  a 
phial  of'  the  Savior's  blood,  which  had  flowed  miraculously  from  a 
statue,  which  the  Jews  pierced  at  Berytus,  a  fragment  of  the  pillar  at 
which  he  was  scourged,  a  nail  irom  the  cross,  and  a  thorn  from  the 
crown  of  thorns. 

The  plunder  of  Constantinople  was  immense ;  there  was  no  end  to 
the  treasures.  But,  alas,  it  was  the  perishable  ^Iross  that  was  sought 
and  prized ; — the  victors  cared  nothing  for  the  preservation  of  books, 
that  contained  the  literature  of  antiquity,  and  that  never  can  be 
replaced;  for  statues,  obelisks,  and  bronzes,  prizes  from  Greece, 
Rome,  and  Egypt,  and  which  had  rendered  the  city  the  wonder  of 
nations.  The  bones  of  saints  and  confessors  were  sent  as  precious 
relict  to  distant  countries ;  but  no  one  prized  the  matchless  forms, 
shaped  by  the  best  sculptors  of  ancient  Greece. 
.  The  Yenitians  done  carried  away  a  work  of  art, — the  four  horses 
of  bronze  gilt,  which  crown  the  porch  of  St.  Mark.  They  are 
not  the  best  specimens  of  the  art,  but  they  are  spirited  and  their 
possession  has  always  been  coveted.  Octavius,  after  the  battle  of 
Actium,  brought  them  from  Egypt  to  Rome,  arid  placed  them  on 
a  triumphal  arch^  and  they  were  successively  removed,  by  Nero, 
Domitian,  Trajan,  and  Constantino,  to  arches  of  their  own  ;  and  the 
latter  emperor  afterwards  carried  them  to  his  new  capital.  Napoleon 
carried  them  to  Paris,  and,  in  1815,  they  were  restored  to  Yenice,  in 
a  vessel,  of  which  the  commander  was  a  descendant  of  the  great 
Dandolo. 

The  spoil  was  divided  equitably ;  a  fourth  part  was  reserved  for 
the  future  emperor,  and  the  rest  was  shared  between  the  French 
and  Yenitians.  The  Yenitians,  like  good  merchants,  had  previously 
offered  to  farm  the  whole,  and  were  willing  to  guarantee  to  each  foot- 
man one  hundred  marks,  twice  that  sum  to  each  horseman,  and  four 
times  as  much  to  every  knight. 

The  Yenitians  received  a  great  accession  of  territory  in  the  East, 
and  Dandolo  was  permitted  to  tinge  his  buskins  with  the  imperial 
purple,  and  to  annex  to  bis  former  title,  ''  Despot  of  Romania  and 
Lord  of  one-fourth  and  one-eighth  of  the  Roman  Empire."  He  dfied 
at  the  age  of  ninety-eight,  and  was  interred  in  Santa  Sophia. 

After  his  demise,  some  new  institutions  were  founded  at  Yenice, 
one  of  which  was  three  inquisitari  del  doge  defunto.    Their  duty  was 
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to  compare  the  acts  of  a  dead  prince,  with  his  oath  of  office;  to  inquire 
into  charges  agaiofst  him ;  and  they  were  empowered  to  condemn  his 
heirs  to  malce  restitution. 

The  second  Baldwin,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  was  the  poorest  of 
emperors.  He  was  obliged  to  raise  money  upon  an  assignment  of  his 
son  Philip  to  some  burghers,  who  afterwards  transferred  him  to  some 
Veoitian  Shylocks.  To  other  usurers  in  Venice,  <the  indigent  empe- 
ror entrusted  a  deposite,  then  deemed  beyond  all  price,  and  on  which 
they  advanced  money  equal  to  seven  thousand  pounds.  This  was  no 
less  than  what  was  believed  to  be  the  genuine  crown  of  thorns.  The 
pledge  beci^me  forfeited,  and  Louis  of  France  was  happy  to  redeem  it, 
and  place  it  in  a  shrine  especially  erected  for  it. 
,  In  1261,^  some  changes  were  made  in  the  manner  of  electing  the 
doge,  which  had  been,  heretofore,  done  by  forty-one  doctors.  It  was 
now  an  election,  combined  of  chance  and  free  choice.  Thirty  mem- 
bers were  balloted  for  by  the  grand  council ;  these  were  reduced  by 
ballot  to  nine,  wha  named  forty  provisional  electors ; /ballot  rodnced 
them  to  twelve,  the  first  of  whom  named  three,  and  each  of  the  others 
two  electors.  These  twenty-five  were  reduced  by  ballot  to  nine,  each 
of  which  chose  five  electors ;  and  these  forty-five  were  diminished  by 
ballot  to  eleven,  who  named  the  forty-one  definite  electors^ 

As  the  Italians  turn  every  thing  into  rhyme,  this  process  was  versi- 
fied, and  in  English  reads  thus,  though  the  proportions  are  changed : — 

«  From  the  councirs  nomination, 
Thirty  meet,— nine  keep  their  station  : 
Forty  next  by  these  are  chosen, 
Who,  by  lot,  become  a  dozen ; 
Five-and-twenty  then  combine, 
To  produce  another  nine : 
Hence  are  five-and-forty  given, 
Which,  diminished  to  eleven, 
Are  by  forty-one  succeeded — 
Of  whose  final  votes  are  needed 
Five-and-twenty,  to  create 
The  presidine;  magistrate. 
The  Serene,  by  whom  elected 
Thus,  our  statutes  are  protected." 

The  electors  were  watched  more  closely  than  our  jurymen  :. they 
were  shut  up,  but  magnificently  entertained  at  the  public  expense, 
l^est  any  individual  partiality  should  appear,  whatever  one  called  for 
was  furnished  to  all.  One  asked  for  a  rosary,  and  forty-one  rosaries 
were  brought ;  another,  iEsop's  Fables,  and  the  booksellers'  shops  were 
searched  for  forty-one  copies. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  Oradenigo,  the 
doge,  obtained  a  decree,  which  was  the  foundation  of  the  future 
oligarchy.  Hitherto,  the  distinction  had  no.t  been  great  between  ple- 
beians and  patricians.  The  want  of  land  kept  Venice  aloof  from  the 
lordships  and  vassalages  of  the  feudal  system,  and  her  origin  had  been 
friendly  to  the  preservation  of  equality. 

The  great  council  claimed  the  right  of  naming  the  twelve  electors, 
by  which  itself  was  to  be  renewed,  so  that,  in  point  of  fact,  it  re-elected 
itself,  and  was  afterwards  declared  permanent  and  hereditary.  The 
pride  of  birth,  however,  was  discouraged,  lest  it  should  lead  to  disunion 
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among  the  ndbiKty ;  and  great  severity  of  punishment  awaited  those, 
who  disparaged  others  by  boasting  of  superior  antiquity.  The  spies, 
of  which  there  were  regiments,  were  ordered  to  report  alf  expressions 
of  this  tendency.  For  the  first  offence  there  was  imprisonment  in  the 
dungeons,  from  which  few  returned  ;  for  the  second,  the  babbler  was 
secretly  drowned. 

The  populace,  having  lost  all  power,  were  abused  with  a  semblance 
of  equality.  The  fishermen  had  an  annual  privilege  of  embracing  and 
kissing  the  doge. 

Early  in  the  fourteenth  century,  a  conspiracy  was  discovered  by  the 
doge,  on  the  eve  of  its  execution,  and  a  commission  of  vigilance  was 
therefore  instituted,  with  entire  sovereignty  and  freedom  from  appeal; 
These  ten  magistrates  (I  Dieci)  were  soon  declared  to  be  permanent. 
They  sentenced  and  punished  according  to  reasons  of  state.  The  ac- 
cused was  never  confronted  with  the  accuser  or  witnesses — trial,  con- 
demnation, and  punishment,  all  were  secret  This  institution  con- 
troled  every  branch  of  the  government;  and,  though  hated  and  feared, 
it  held  its  powers  for  five  centuries.  Existence  may  be  purchased  too 
dearly :  that  of  Venice,  for  so  long  a  period,  was  owing  to  the  execra- 
ble and  formidable  Council  of  Ten.  The  doge,  who,  from  his  station, 
bore  the  odium  of  tyranny,  was,  in  fact,  its  victim  ;  yet  he  was  not 
permitted  to  decline  this  splendid  slavery.  Virtues  and  talents  were 
not  the  qualities  most  desired  in  a  doge.  In  1382,  the  choice  fell  upon 
a  miser,  Morosini^  instead  of  the  hero.  Carlo  Zeno,  who  had  saved  the 
republic 

As  if  there  needed  more  inventions  for  oppression,  there  was  created 
another  portentous  tribunal,  composed  of  three  inquisitors  of  state^ 
which  had  all  the  power  of  the  Ten ;  that  is,  all  power  whatever. 
They  were  limited  only  by  their  own  wills.  They  held  the  keys  of  the 
dungeons  and  of  the  treasury.  Of  a  tribunal,  whose  chief  elements 
were  mystery  and  terror,  little  was  known  ;  but  their  statutes,  now  ex- 
posed to  the  public  eye,  comprehend  more  systematic,  undisguised 
perfidiousness  and  wickedness,  than  any  other  human  system. 

This  code,  which  was  only  in  manuscript,  was  deposited  in  a  box, 
of  which  each  of  the  Three  by  turns  held  the  key.  In  the  outset  it 
declared,  that  every  process  of  the  tribunal  was  forever  to  be  secret, — 
that  no  inquisitor  should  disclose  his  office.  When  the  accused  was 
acquitted,  (a  rare  occurrence,)  he  learned  his  good  fortune  only  when 
the  jailor  thrust  him  out,  with  "  What  are  you  doing  here?  out  with 
you."  There  were  spies  among  every  class  of  citizens,  and  their 
sense  of  honor  was  attended  to  in  the  provisions  of  the  code.  Should 
they  be  taunted  with  being  spies,  their  accuser  was  tortured  till  he 
revealed  whence  he  had  obtained  his  dangerous  knowledge.  Four  of 
these  agents,  unknown  to  each  other,  watched  every  foreign  ambassa- 
dor, under  very  precise  rules.  Intriglie  was  a  science,  and  the  stiletto 
a  common  political  means.  Spies  even  were  allowed  to  murder,  that 
they  might  claim  refuge  with  a  foreigner  without  suspicion. 

Any  nobleman,  in  the  service  of  a  foreign  court,  was  to  be  assas- 
sinated, after  two  months  declining  to  go  home  after  recall.  Any 
nobleman,  speaking  in  the  senate,  who  should  touch  upon  prejudicial 
matters,  was  to  be  interrupted  by  one  of  the  Ten  :  if  the  orator  pro- 
ceeded, he  was  to  be  arrested  at  the  close  of  the  sitting ;  and  if  he 
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cottld  not  be  directly  convicted,  put  to  death  privatelj.  Where  such 
restraintfl  existed  upon  freedom  of  public  debate,  there  could  be  little 
safety  in  prftote  conversation.  A  noble,  who  had  been  twice  admon- 
ished  of.  indiscretion  in  speech,  was,  for  the  third  instance,  debarred 
from  the  public  streets  or  councils  for  two  years ;  if,  after  tbis^  be  be- 
came not  more  tractable,  but  "  returned  to  his  vomit,"  as  the  original 
has  it,  he  was  drowned,  as  incorrigible.  A  voter,  who  dropped  into 
the  ballot-box  more  than  one  ball,  was  liable  to  be  thrown  from  the 
window, — a  provision  that  might  be  -copied  in  some  modern  republics. 

The  close  of  the  (ifleenth  century  was  the  epoch  of  the  loftiest 
elevation  of  Venice.  From  her  oriental  maritime  stations,  she  disposed 
of  the  merchandize  of  the  world.  In  Italy,  she  held  Ravenna,  Trevi* 
sano,  Padua,  Vicenza,  Verona,  Crema,  Brescia,  and  Bergamo.  Friuli 
connected  her  with  Istria ;  Zara,  Spoleto,  and  the  Dalmatic  islands, 
with  Albania ;  Zante  and  Corfu  continued  the  chain  to  Greece  ;  and 
the  Morea,  and  many  islands  in  the  Archipelago,  supplied  the  remain- 
ing links  with  Candia  and  Cyprus.  In  a  few  years,  a  league  was 
made,  which  deprived  the  republic  of  all  its  continental  possessions ; 
bat,  like  august  Rome,  when  she  was  most  depressed,  she  rose  with 
renewed  strength  and  spirit.  She  had  few  cordial  allies ;  all  states 
hated  her.  The  French  ambassador  at  the  emperor's  court,  expressed 
the  general  fear  and  hatred  in  a  speech,  that  would  serve  as  a  model 
for  invective  against  a  national  bank.  *' These  Venitians,  these 
trafty  and  malignant  foxes,  these  proud  and  furious  lions,  have 
entertained  the  design  of  subjugating  Italy  first,  and  the  Roman  em- 
pire afterward.  These  brides  of  Neptune,  or  husbands  of  Thetis, 
espouse  the  sea  by  a  ring,  a  folly  unheard  of,  but  worthily  adopted  by 
these  insatiate  whales,  these  infamous  corsairs,  these  pitiless  cyclops 
and  polyphemi,  who  are  devpted  to  Mahomet,  wicked  harpies,  venom- 
ous as|Mcs,  sanguinary  tigers,  loups  garoux,  mischievous  goblins,  who 
raise  storms  at  sea,  and  destroy  crops,'*  ^c.  ^c. 

The  decline  of  Venice  was  the  new  channel  of  commerce  opened 
by  Gama  to  the  East.  Cadiz  and  Lisbon  rose  upon  her  decay.  At 
the  battle  of  Lepanto,  and  in  Candia,  she  was  all  her  former  delf ;  but 
it  was  an  expiring  blaze  of  glory.  Her  gradual  decline  we  may  not 
trace.  She  is  now  almost  a  shadow — she  is  dying,  but  beautiful  in 
death.  A  vampyre  is  sucking  her  best  blood,  and  there  is  for  her  no 
restoration.  Commerce,  that  made  her,  can  never  return  to  the  shal- 
low Lagune. 

These  indistinct  traces  of  what  she  has  been,  are  abridged  from  a 
recent  publication :  what  she  is,  the  writer  will  attempt  to  depict, 
from  his  own  observation,  in  some  other  number. 
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It  is  a  general  and  well-founded  opinion,  that  the  character,  temper, 
and  roling  propensities  of  man,  may  be  discerned  by  the  tones,  the 
pitch,  and  compass  of  the  voice.  An  old  English  writer  undertakes  to 
prescribe  musical  rules,  by  which  this  matter  may  be  tested  scientifi- 
cally. He  writes  as  follows : — "  Sitting  in  some  company,  and  having 
been  but  a  little  before  musical,  I  chanced  to  take  notice,  that,  in 
ordinary  discourse,  wards  were  spoken  in  perfect  notes ;  and  that  some 
of  the  company  used  eighths,  some  fifths,  some  thirds ;  and  that  his 
discourse,  which  was  most  pleasing,  his  words,  as  to  their  tone,  con- 
sisted most  of  concords,  and  were  of  discords  of  such  as  made  up  har- 
mony. The  same  person  was  the  most  affable,  pleasant,  and  best- 
natured  in  the  company."  Our  author  then  proceeds  to  say, — '*  Vfa 
ut  may  show  me  to  be  of  an  ordinary  capacity,  though  good  disposi- 
tion. G  sol  re  ut,  to  be  peevish  and  effeminate.  Flats,  a  manly  or 
melancholic  sadness.  He  who  hath  a  voice,  which  will  in  some  meas* 
ure  agree  with  all  cliffs,  to  be  of  good  parts,  and  fit  for  variety  of  en>- 
^yments,  yet  somewhat  of  an  inconstant  nature.  Likewise  from  the 
Times  :  so  semi-briefs  may  speak  a  temper  dull  and  phlegmatic :  mtn- 
ims,  grave  and  serious :  crotchets,  a  prompt  wit :  quavers,  vehemency 
of  passion,  and  scolds  use  them.  Semi-hriefrest,  may  denote  (me 
either  stupid  or  fuller  of  thoughts  than  he  can  utter ;  minim-rest,  one 
that  deliberates ;  crotchet-rest,  one  in  a  passion."  Who,  that  has  ever 
suffered  his  soul  to  bathe  in  glorious  visions,  as  the  rich  and  mellow 
Yoice  of  the  young  and  beautiful  died  upon  his  ear,  and  been  startled 
from  that  trance  by  the  *'  crackling  thorns"  of  some  good  old  duenna's 
shrill  trumpet,  will  not  become  a  convert  to  this  philosophy  ? 

In  every  traveler's  note-book,  from  the  Exodus  of  the  Israelites,  to 
the  Sketches  of  "  the  Shanscrit  Fidler,"  we  may  find  occasional  no- 
tices of  peculiar  National  Postures ;  but,  we  believe,  that,  as  yet,  no 
author  has  attempted  the  reduction  of  these  facts  to  a  system  ;  a  sys- 
tem, which  should  show  that  every  people,  and  every  class  of  people, 
has  its  own  distinctive  bodily  posture,  and  that  each  of  these  physical 
positions  has  an  allegorical  origin  and  meaning.  Without  attempting 
this  in  full,  we  merely  design  to  prove,  that  there  is  foundation  for 
such  a  position,  in  the  strong  hope  that  some  future  Chidiock  Titcb- 
bourne  may  arise  to  frame  such  a  work,  for  the  enlightenment  of  this 
our  land, — 

**  So  ^een  and  fresh  in  an  old  world." 

And  if,  by  chance,  such  a  writer,  in  his  investigations,  should  discover, 
upon  the  surface  of  the  globe,  a  nation 

"  Deformed,  unfinished,  sent  before  its  time. 
Into  this  breathing  world,  scai'ce  half  made  up,*' — 

let  not  that  people  murmur,  but  reform. 

Every  bodily  posture  eipresses  some  mental  emotion.  The  actual 
universality  of  this  proposition  is  capable  of  rigid  demonstration.  Who 
will  undertake  to  draw  the  dividing  line  between  those  positions  of  the 
body,  expressive  of  a  state  of  mind,  and  those  which  are  not?  But 
there  may  be  a  difference  where  we  can  make  no  distinction ;  fob, 
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says  Coleridge, ''  it  is  a  doll  and  obtuse  mind,  that  mast  divide  in  order 
to  distinguish ;  but  it  is  a  still  worse,  that  distinguishes  in  order  to 
divide  1"  Ttiis  is  undoubtedly  true,  in  general ;  and,  therefore,  wish- 
ing to  avoid  all  sophistry,  we  introduce  the  above  query,  not  as  argu- 
ment, but  as  illustration. 

Our  assertion  is,  that  every  posture  of  the  body  expresses  some 
intellectual  emotion.  Now  the  body  is  in  itself  inert,  the  instrument 
of  the  mind ;  it,  therefore,  can  assume  no  position,  but  under  the 
direction  of  the  soul ;  the  soul  directs  through  the  will ;  the  will  is 
guided  by  the  prevailing  bias  of  the  mind ;  the  soul  will,  therefore, 
cause  the  body  to  assume  a  position,  corresponding  to  its  own  state. 
If  the  bodily  position  be  not  expressive  of  the  mental  state,  it  must 
either  assume  such  a  position,  independently  of  the  soul,  or,  in  opposi- 
tion to  its  guidance ;  both  of  which  suppositions  are  seen,  by  the  above 
postulates,  to  be  impossible.  The  emotions  are  nothing  but  the  mani- 
festations of  the  state  of  mind ;  therefore,  every  bodily  posture  is  ex- 
pressive of  the  prevailing  emotion  of  the  mind. 

It  was  remarked  by  Burke,  that,  when  the  features  of  his  face  had 
assumed  a  position  in  accordance  with  any  passion  of  the  mind,  he 
found  it  impossible,  even  by  strong  exertion,  to  retain  that  expression, 
upon  the  entrance  of  a  different  passion  into  the  soul. 

The  famous  Gampanella  has  also  observed,  that,  if  he  came  in  con- 
tact with  an  individual,  whose  features  had  assumed  a  peculiar  con- 
formation, in  order  to  discover  the  ruling  emotion  of  that  man,  he  had 
only  to  throw  his  own  face  into  the  same  position,  and  immediately  the 
corresponding  state  of  mind  was  excited. 

If,  then,  this  theory  be  correct,  it  follows,  that  if  we  can  discover 
the  National  Postures  of  any  people,  not  only  their  outward  habits  are 
determined,  but  their  character,  their  susceptibilities,  and  their  intel- 
lectual strength.  We  will  now  bring  forward  occasional  facts,  in  proof 
and  illustration  of  our  doctrine  ; — and 

"  Exctrpta^  si  non  inveniam,  faciam.'*    Lord  Bacon. 

For,  if  the  theory  be  fact,  it  should  be  established,  even  at  the  expense 
of  minor  truths  ;  for,  in  what  nobler  cause  could  Trutli  desire  to  suffer, 
than  in  the  defence  of  Truth  ?  "  What  is  the  character  of  a  family  to 
an  hypothesis?  my  father  would  reply.  Nay,  if  you  come  to  that, 
what  is  the  life  of  a  family  ?  The  life  of  a  family  !  my  uncle  Toby 
would  say,  throwing  himself  back  in  his  arm-chair,  and  lifting  up  his 
hands,  his  eyes,  and  one  leg.  Yes,  the  life — my  father  would  say, 
maintaining  his  point.'' 

The  authority  of  Sterne  would  surely  convince  any  reflecting  person 
of  the  truth  of  a  paradox. 

In  picturing  to  our  minds  the  lordly,  slavish  Turk,  we  see  him  by 
day  reclining  his  body  upon  the  luxurious  ottoman,  his  foot  slightly 
pressing  the  delicate  and  richly-enibroidered  cushion,  while  the  misty 
▼apor  of  the  orange-water  mingles  with  the  curling  smoke  of  the  highly 
scented  weed,  enveloping  him  in  its  murky  atmosphere  ;  and  the  night 
is  distinguishable  from  the  day,  only  by  the  greater  intensity  of  his 
narcotic  dreams.  , 

''  Sedet,  oetemamque  sedebit." 
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So  does  his  soul  recline  upon  the  Hoaris  and  the  *'  divine  hookah;" — 
by  day,  his  mind  is  in  a  sleepy  dream, — by  night,  in  a  dreamy  sleep. 
What  could  be  more  illustrative  of  the  character  of  the  Turks,  as  indi- 
viduals, and  of  their  condition,  as  a  people  ?  As  men — as  men,  en- 
dowed with  souls,  like  the  Giaour,  **  they  ask  no  Paradise,  but  rest ;" 
as  members  of  society,  they  have  no  character ;  and  as  subjects,  they 
are  but  the  cushioned,  yielding  ottoman,  for  their  lords,  temporal  and 
spiritual,  to  lean  upon. 

"  And  as  the  Turks  abhor  long  conversation!, 
Their  dajs  are  either  passed  in  doing  nothinjg. 
Or,  bathing,  nursing,  miUcing  love  and  clothing."    Lord  Bynm, 

The  modern  Greeks  dance. 

**  Fill  high  the  bowl  with  Samian  wine ! 
Oar  virgins  dmnee  beneath  the  shade." 

The  Greek  crouches; — for  years,  he  had  crouched  beneath  the 
Moslem  ;  and  now,  he  bows  before  a  foreign  domination. 

"  Shrine  of  the  might3r,  can  it  be 
That  this  is  all  remains  of  thee  ? 
Approach,  thou  craven,  crouching  slave, 
Bay,  is  not  this  Thermopylie  ?" 

Dancing  and  crouching  are  but  allegorical  representations  of  Grecian 
character  and  Grecian  history.  For  a  thousand  years,  has  that  nation 
been  engaged  in  dancing  one,  great,  historical  cotillon.  They 
commenced  the  dance  with  bowing  to  their  Roman  partners,  till  those 
partners  enslaved  them ;  and  it  has  since  been  nothing  but  retreat  and 
advance,  till,  finally,  after  talking  of  liberty,  one  sixth  part  of  the 
world's  existence,  the  dance  has  ended,  with  another  closing  bow. 
While  others  prate  of  the  **  march  of  mind,"  surely  the  Greek  should 
sing  of  nothing  but  the  dance  of  mind. 

You  have  traveled  over  sunny  Italy,  and  you  have  breathed  her  air 
of  balm ; — when  the  meridian  heat  made  the  breath  come  short  and 
smothered,  you  have  sought  refuge  in  her  cool  grots,  or,  perhaps,  have 
penetrated  the  artificial  caverns  of  her  temples, — rand,  when  moon- 
light hallowed  the  scene,  you  stood  in  the  Coliseum,  and  shouted 

IJoi  who  could  shout  in  such  a  place,  in  such  an  hour  7    I  would 


eoon  shout  in  my  father's  sepulchre  I  You  thought  of  the  past, — you 
4Dhispered  the  names  of  the  great  dead,  and  you  looked  about  you  for 
iheir  sons.  Mark  that  Italian,  as  he  saunters  forth  from  out  that 
ruined  gate  of  Rome, — he  has  come  forth  to  meditate  amidst  these 
noble  monuments.  To  meditate  I  He  lies  down  in  the  shadow  of 
that  marble  pillar,  and  he  leans  his  head  upon  her  fallen  capital — ^to 
sleep  I  That  man  is  an  Italian, — he  is  no  Roman  ! — he  came  out 
from  Rome,  but  he  is  not  of  her  !  Would  a  Roman  have  lain  down 
to  sleep  there  ?  I  once  saw  a  party  of  Frenchmen  dancing  by  moon- 
light in  the  Coliseum.  This  was  not  strange,  for — they  were  French- 
men. The  Italian  sleeps  in  the  shadow  of  that  temple,  and  he  prefers 
the  shade,  for  he  can  sleep  the  more  soundly.  So  does  his  soul  sleep 
amid  the  moral  darkness  of  his  country,  and  he  would  have  no  sun 
shine  there,  lest  it  break  his  slumber.  His  every  bodily  motion, — if 
he  move  at  all, — is  an  affecting  allegory  of  his  soulless  state.  There 
is  not  impetus  enough  left  within,  to  rouse  his  enervated  body,  and  he 
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lies  down  to  sleep  in  that  Coliseom.  A  Raman  would*  sooDer  have 
slept  the  sleep  of  death  I 

«  Tiber !  Tiber !  let  thy  torrent 
Show  eren  Nature*!  self  abhorrent; 
Let  each  breathiiiff  heart,  dilated, 
Torn,  ae  doth  the  lion-hearted ; 
Rome  be  crushed  to  one  wide  tomb, 
But  be  still  the  Romanes  Rome.'* 

Hie  jacet  is  written  upon  every  column  of  the  seven-hilled  city, — and 
hie  jacet  should  be  inscribed  upon  the  brow  of  every  dozing  Italian 
sleeping  amidst  them.    And  yet, — 

"  Their's  is  the  loveliness  in  death, 
That  parts  not  quite  with  parting  breath." 

The  Spaniard's  posture  is  but  a  premature  epitome  of  his  own 
grave-stone.     He  stands — fixed,  upright,  motionless. 

"  He  walks,  an  object  new  beneath  the  sun, 
So  stiff,  so  mute !    Some  statue,  you  would  swear. 
Stepped  from  its  pedestal  to  take  the  air."     P€fp9, 

So  does  his  nation  stand  in  the  annals  of  Time, — proud  of  the  past, 
but  making  no  advance.  The  Spaniard  has  but  one  position  of  body, 
and  his  character  is  a  unit.     That  oneness  is  his  pride. 

"  So  let  him  stand,  throuffh  aoes  yet  unborn, 
Fixed  statue  on  the  peaestal  of  scorn." 

Shylock  gazes  on  the  earth,  from  whence  he  was  taken.  It  is  an 
humble  posture ;  but  mark  that  Jew  more  closely  ;  ever  and  anon  he 
throws  a  proud  look  upward,  and  for  a  moment,  his  looks  are  on  the 
East,  and  his  stern  heart  swells,  and  his  veins  dilate  almost  to  burst- 
ing, and  his  eye  burns,  and  his  flesh  quivers,  and  he  anticipates  a 
Deliverer  yet  to  come !  Tt  is  the  same  face,  that,  in  olden  days,  gased 
upon  the  glorious  Temple  of  Jerusalem.  The  nations  of  the  earth 
are  now  to  him  as  Gentiles,  But  the  star  rises  not  In  that  eastern 
horizon,  and  his  prone  bead  sinks  again,  and  the  swarthy  calmness  of 
the  Israelitish  face  again  settles  upon  his  countenance. 

Traffic  with  a  Jew, — every  movement  of  his  body  is  slow  and  cau- 
tious,— you  receive  his  purse,  and  he  follows  it  with  his  small,  black, 
twinkling  eye,  as  though  he  hoped  yet  again  to  recover  it  from  your 
grasp.  So  did  his  ancestors  traffic  away  their  inheritance, — but  the 
sons  of  Jacob  yet  look  wistfully  for  their  patrimony,  hoping  against 
hope,  that  it  may  yet  be  bought  again. 

Hail !  land  of  possible  impossibilities !  How  standest  thou  t  or, 
rather,  Hein  Herr,  how  sittest  Ihou  ?  The  German !  that  immaterial 
materiality ! 

"  He  'd  undertake  to  prove,  by  force 
Of  argument,  a  man  's  no  horse, 
He  'd  prove  a  bu«ard  is  no  fowl. 
And  that  a  lord  may  be  an  owl."    Hudibrat, 

The  German  sits,  and  smokes,  and  puts  his  hand  to  his  mouth,  and 
^-pnts  it  down  again.  As  it  curls  and  plays  about  his  head,  he 
watches  the  ascending  smoke,  **  borne  from  a  short,  frail  pipe,"  and 
he  imagines  it  to  be  the  clouds  of  heaven  settling  upon  his  pate,  and 
crowning  him  with  empyrean  glory.    This  is  German  character.     He 
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sits  in  the  chair  of  philosophy,  and  imagines  himself  to  be  soaring 
away  among  the  farther  and  inner  expanse  of  metaphysical  cloudland, 
— when,  in  reality,  he  is  circling  in  the  narrow  sphere  of  his  own 
sdf-raised  mysticism,  bedoaded,  in  more  senses  than  one,  by  its  dim, 
ghost-like  presence.  He  is  indebted  for  all  his  immateriality,  to  that 
material  pipe, — for  all  his  spirituality,  to  that  sensuous  smoke.  In 
short,  his  posture  shows  him  to  be  "  a  psychological  materialism,"  "  a 
personality  of  man,  subsisting  only  under  the  condition  of  his  being 
the  same  body," — *'  the  cosmological,  the  existence  of  the  world  being 
owing  to  other  circumstances,  than  to  that  of  its  being  in  space." 
Vide  Kant,  with  Fichte's  Explanations. 

The  posture  of  the  rrenchman,  in  the  beautiful  and  novel  phrase 
of  a  distinguished  writer,  "  may  be  more  easily  imagined  than  de- 
scribed."   He  dances y — '*  as  every  body  knows," — he  bows  and  scrapes. 

'*  fiat  hark !  the  chiming  clock  to  dinner  c«ll, 
A  hundred  Frenchmen  scrape  the  marble  hall."    Pope — altered. 

His  most  abiding  attitude,  is  that  of  a  roan,  about  commencing  a  pro- 
found bow, — or,  rather,  that  of  a  man,  who,  from  a  constant  habit  of 
such  expectation,  has  attained  a  most  ungraceful  wrench  in  the  neck. 
A  Frenchman  is  always  round-shouldered, — like  a  man  suddenly 
frozen,  in  the  midst  of  a  sal  am  projectile.  It  is  an  exemplification  of 
his  history, — he  always  lives  in  a  sort  of  paulo-post-futurity, — for  cen- 
turies he  has  been  getting  ready  for  freedom ;  but  a  torench  in  the  neck 
is  all  that  has  resulted  from  his  exertions ;  and  now,  he  can  neither 
throw  back  his  bead  to  its  pristine  state  of  monarchical  independence, 
nor  can  he  bend  it  down  to  the  attitude  of  proud  humility,  which 
belongs  to  democratic  docility. 

We  leave  the  country  of  milliners  and  revolutionists,  and  track  our 
way  to  the  good  old  Presbyterian  land  of  Caledonia.  Scotchmen  waUs 
arm  m  ctrtn^-^ 

**  fiut  here  *■  the  Scotchman ,  that  will  plaene  them  both, 
Whoee  air  cries  Arm!  whose  very  look  ^  an  oath  : 
The  Scotchman  's  honest,  sirs,  and  that 's  enongh, 
Though  his  soul 's  bullet,  and  his  body  buff."    Pope, 

This  walking  posture  is  but  the  development  of  his  clannish  character  ,- 
touch  one  point  of  the  national  thistle,  and  the  surrounding  fibres  close 
around  your  hand,  to  sting  you  for  the  reward  of  your  intruding  touch. 
The  elevation  of  a  Scotchman's  eye-brow,  and  the  frequent  casting  up 
of  his  eye  to  heaven,  show  the  peasant  reader  of  Hume,  and  Adam 
Smith,  and  Stewart,  and  Brown,  and  John  Knox,  and  Duns  Scotus. 
As  their  owu  great  poet  has  said, 

**  Te  are  sae  grave,  nae  doubt  ye  're  wise  ] 
1  see  ye  upward  cast  your  eyes, — 
— Ye  ken  the  road." 

If  in  the  land  of  Phillips,  and  Cobbett,  and  O'Connell,  and  Sheil,  we 
could  find  no  distinctive  and  striking  national  posture,  we  would  reject 
our  theory,  and  set  out  in  chase  of  some  other,  equally  plausible,  and 
more  easily  proved.  A  waking  Irishman  is  always  talking.  **  Be  he 
man,  woman,  or  child," — be  he  "  an  Irishman  from  England  or  Scot- 
land," his  tongue  never  faileth.  If  then  we  would  discover  his  national 
posture,  we  must  catch  hidi  at  speech*making, — ^an  easy  task.    Cased 
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"  in  the  rhinoceros  skin  of  impadence,"  he  stands,  firm  and  erect,  as 
though  he  had  been  planted  in  the  earth,  and  taken  root  there.  His 
right  arm  and  his  left — like  the  pump-nose  and  pump-handle — ^are  both 
in  use;  the  one,  horizontally  extended,  pouring  forth  a  stream  of  elo- 
quent action, — the  other,  with  clenched  fist  and  stiff,  partially  protrud- 
ed from  the  body,  is  seen  playing  occasionally  in  mid^^air,  as  the  foun- 
tain of  oratory  sinks  low,  or  knocking  in  the  head  the  poor,  luckless 
bystander,  who  refuses  to  be  saturated  with  the  streaming  eloquence. 
An  Irishman  is  not  only  all  talk,  but  all  attitude.  Judy  O'Flanagan 
scolds,  little  Patrick  prates,  and  the  Hon.  Mr.  O'Gobsheil  spouts,  in 
the  same  expressive  posture.  But  we  have  one  consolation  here,  that 
we  cannot  always  find  in  the  case  of  their  neighbors, — 

'*  They  atare  not  on  the  Btars,  from  out  the  attics, 
Nor  deal  (thank  Pat  for  that)  in  Mathematice." 

The  posture  of  the  Englishman  is  too  well  known  to  need  an  elabo- 
rate description. 

**  Grave  Jonas  Kindred,  Sybil  Kindred's  sire. 
Was  six  feet  hiffh,  and  looked  six  inches  higher ; 
Erect,  morose,  determined,  solemn,  slow — 
Who  knew  the  man,  could  never  cease  to  know."     Crabbe. 

Incedit  Anglns.  Incedit  Dominus.  In  foggy  weather — ^that  is,  nine 
tenths  of  the  time — as  said  the  venerable  old  Falstaff,  "  he  doth  walk 
before  you  like  a  sow,  that  hath  lost  all  her  litter  at  once."  If  the  sun 
chance  to  shine  upon  London,  he  struts  forth  to  comment  upon  the 
excellence  of  the  climate,  and  invidiously  to  compare  it  with  the  clear 
sky  of  Italy.  So  it  is  with  him  in  political  life, — if  his  misty  prece- 
dent-loving government  deigns,  for  one  brief  moment,  to  shine  upon 
him,  he  stalks  abroad,  in  all  the  pride  of  freedom,  to  bless  his  sunny, 
and  most  gracious  king, — 

"  Who,  busied  in  his  majesty,  surveys 
The  sin|nn^  masons  buildmg  roofs  of  gold  ; 
The  civu  citizens  kneading  up  the  honey ; 
The  poor  mechanic  porter  crowding  in 
Their  heavy  burdens  at  his  narrow  ffate ; 
The  sad-eyed  justice,  with  his  surly  iium, 
Delivering  o'er  to  executors  pale 
The  lazy  yawning  drone."    SAoJbpeare. 

We  are,  at  length,  at  home.  O  Posture  !  here  thou  dost  outdo  thy- 
self I  In  complication  of  positions,  Jn  graceful  awkwardness  of  body, 
in  awkward  gracefulness  of  carriage,  in  genuflexions,  that  the  meanest 
Catholic  saint  would  disdain  to  acknowledge, — who  can  compete  with 
the  American? — 

**  He  spits  foreright ;  his  haughty  chest  before, 
Like  battering  rams,  beats  open  every  door ; 
And  with  a  face  as  red,  and  as  awry. 
As  Herod's  hangdogs  in  old  tapestry. 
Scarecrow  to  boys,  the  timid  woman  s  curse, 
Has  yet  a  strange  ambition  to  look  worse." 

The  Yankee  has  not,  like  other  nations,  one  distinctive  posture.  He 
sits — after  a  sort; — he  stands — but  never  stands  still ; — he  walks — "  set- 
ting endeavor  in  continual  motion  ;" — he  runs,  he  ambles,  he  trots,  he 
scttds,  he  wriggles,  he  hitches,  and  he  sonmambulates.    If  he  ait,  his 
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chair  is  thrown  directly  backward  ;  his  heft  is  brought  to  bear  upoD 
one  leg  of  his  stool — generally  the  north-east  limb — his  head  is  thrown 
backward,  and,  with  one  eye  open  to  watch  for  a  bargain,  he  goes  to 
sleep.  The  '*  hinge  joint"  of  his  neck  is  said  by  anatomists  to  be 
wanting ;  he  consequently  never  bows ;  but  the  socket  joint  is  confined 
by  no  ligament^  and,  of  course,  his  head 

**  In  speedy  revolation,  on  its  pivot,  still  reyolves." 

Skybosius.    Canto  X. 

The  allegorical  meaning  of  all  these  flourishes  and  postures  needs  not 
to  be  described. 

The  National  Postures  of  the  Abyssinians,  the  Laplanders,  the  Zea- 
landers,  the  Esquimaux,  and  the  Caffrarians,  would  afford  instructive 
information  in  respect  to  the  intellectual  state.  We  can  only,  in  the 
present  connection,  refer  to  the  interesting  travels  of  Father  Lobo,  in 
Abyssinia — a  Portugese  Missionary  of  the  Romish  church — as  descrip- 
tive of  a  race, 

"  Who  crmtol  from  cradle  to  the  grave, 
Slaves — nay,  the  bondmen  of  a  slave." 

Father  Lobo  writes  thus  :-^"  It  was  necessary  to  consult  their  Lubo, 
or  king.  I  found  him  in  a  straw  hut,  something  larger  than  those  of 
his  subjects,  surrounded  by  his  courtiers,  who  had  each  a  stick  in  his 
hand,  which  is  longer  or  shorter,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  person 
admitted  to  the  king's  presence.  The  ceremony  made  use  of  at  the 
reception  of  a  stranger  is  somewhat  unusual ;  as  soon  as  he  enters,  all 
the  courtiers  strike  him  with  their  cudgels  till  he  goes  back  to  the 
door ;  the  amity  then  subsisting  between  us  did  not  secure  me  from 
this  uncouth  reception,  which  they  told  me,  upon  my  demanding  the 
reason  of  it,  was  to  show  those  whom  they  treated  with,  that  they  were 
the  bravest  people  in  the  world,  and  that  all  other  nations  ought  to  bow 
down  before  them." 

The  mode  of  salutation  among  various  nations,  is,  in  every  case, 
perfectly  expressive  of  their  character  and  social  state.  In  Disraeli's 
Curiosities  of  Literature,  the /ac^5  on  this  subject  may  be  found  to  be 
extensively  and  satisfactorily  treated. 

The  various  professions,  trades,  and  occupations  of  men,  are  plainly 
exhibited  in  the  postures  of  the  individuals  engaged  in  them. 

"  Tom  slntts  a  soldier,  open,  bold,  and  brave; 
Will  sneaks  a  scrivener,  an  exceeding  knave."    Fops, 

We  intend  merely  to  give  a  few  illustrations  of  this  fact. 

Why  is  a  clergyman  always  known  as  such,  even  by  the  careless 
passer-by,  in  the  crowded  street  ?  Not  by  his  dress,  for  that  is  now 
common  to  other  professions,  but  simply  by  his  attitude.  What  consti- 
tutes the  peculiarity  of  his  carriage,  it  would  not  be  so  easy  to  deter- 
mine. 

The  man  of  briefs  and  parchments  needs  no  green  bag  to  frighten 
away  the  timid  from  his  path.  The  very  position  of  his  thin,  curled 
lip,  betokens  the  man, 

**  Full  of  wise  saws,  and  ancient  instances." 

Dr.  Ollapod,  **  with  spectacles  on  nose,"  hastens  through  the  crowd 
to  minister  to  his  dying  patient^  and  the  multitude  instinctively  give 
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way,  though  he  flourishes  no  outstretched  lancet  before  him.    It  is  his 
numner  they  regard. 

Who  does  not  recognize, — and  to  recognize  is  to  pity, — the  poor, 
sedentary,  half-starved  author  7  Meet  him  where  you  will, — in  the 
busy  mart,  or,  by  the  silent  lake,  or,  in  his  own  ill-furnished  garret, — 
his  gait  bewrayeth  him.  You  see  in  his  cramped  and  wayward  walk, 
that,  for  long,  long,  sad  hours,  he  has  sat  in  his  solitude,  torturing  his 
mind  that  he  may  keep  his  body, — miserable  as  it  is, — in  being. 
And  too, — as  said  crazy  John  Dennis, — V  many  disorders  come  by 
criticism."     Spare  him,  then. 

There  parades  a  man, — '*  with  hair  on  end,  like  quills  of  porcu- 
pine,"— every  muscle  strained  to  its  utmost  degree  of  tension,  his  fists 
clenched,  his  feet  moving,  nor  fast,  nor  slow, — he  stands,  a  Napoleon  1 
he  sits,  a  Cssar !  1  he  reclines,  an  Alexander ! ! !  he  walks,  a  god ! !  I ! 
Who  does  not  recognize  the  schoolmaster  ? 

That  useful  class  of  citizens,  the  tailors,  who  pass  their  own  lives 
in  making  other  men,  have,  from  time  immemorial,  been  known  by 
their  habitual  postures.  Says  the  facetious  Lamb, — "  Observe  the  sua* 
picious  gravity  of  their  gait.  The  peacock  is  not  more  tender,  from  a 
consciousness  of  his  peculiar  infirmity,  than  a  gentleman  of  this  pro- 
fession is  of  being  known  by  the  same  infallible  testimonies  of  his 
occupation.  '  Walk,  that  I  may  know  thee.' "  The  same  writer 
remarks,  that,  *'  the  legs  transversed  thus  X  crosswise,  or  decussated, 
was,  among  the  ancients,  the  posture  of  malediction." 

Individual  character  may  be  always  determined  by  the  posture. 
With  what  effect  does  Sterne  make  use  of  this  fact,  in  his  delinea- 
tions I  **  It  was  one  of  those  heads  that  Guido  might  have  painted, — 
mild,  pale,  penetrating,  free  from  all  common-place  ideas  of  fat,  con- 
tented ignorance,  looking  downwards  upon  the  earth  :  it  looked  for^ 
wards ;  but  looked  as  if  it  looked  at  something  beyond  this  world. 
How  one  of  his  order  came  by  it,  Heaven  above,  who  let  it  fall  upon  a 
monk's  shoulders,  best  knows  ;  but  it  would  have  suited  a  Brahmin ; 
and  had  I  met  it  upop  the  plains  of  Indostan,  I  had  reverenced  it." 
And  again,  what  could  be  more  expressive  of  the  sadness,  yet  placid 
meekness  of  that  poor  monk's  soul,  than  his  movements,  when  his 
petition  is  rejected  ? — **  letting  his  staff  fall  within  his  arm,  he  pressed 
both  his  hands  with  resignation  upon  his  breast,  and  retired." 

Hail  to  the  theory  of  that  cold  and  mildewed  philosopher,  who  has 
abstracted  his  soul  away  from  all  communion  with  material  grace  add 
beauty — all  hail !  Say  you,  why  is  it  that  the  blood  dances  so  joyously 
and  the  deep  affections*  so  eagerly  gush  forth,  when  the  beautiful  face 
of  childhood  swims  in  the  joy  of  his  early  sports,  and  we  gaze  upon 
the  free  and  bounding  movements  of  his  unfettered  limbs  7  Is  there 
no  meaning  in  the  soft  up-raising  of  that  gentle  eye  7  Is  there  no  elo- 
quence in  that  smile?  Is  there  nothing  in  the  rich  and  varied  expression 
of  that  beautiful,  yet  saddened,  face  to  move  the  soul,  to  rouse  the  in- 
tellect, yea,  even  to  purify  the  deepest  and  most  venomous  of  earthly 
passions  7     Man  !  gaze  upon  that  heavenly  countenance, 

'*  Before  decay's  effacing  fingera 
Have  swept  the  lines  where  beantj  lingers,'* 

and  ask  thyself,  if  God  has  not  directed  its  creation,  to  reprove  thee, 
who  delightest  to  sully  His  noblest  works  ! 
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Whose  "  lyre  would  lightly  breathe/'  wheD  the  beaatifiil  and  the  be» 
loved  is  taken  awaj  7  Who  does  not  then  recall  the  past,  as  though 
the  present  were  noti 

''^  And  oft  I  thoiurht  at  Cynthia*!  noon. 
When  Miiling  o  or  the  E/gtmn  wmv^,-^ 
*  Now  Thviza  gazea  on:  the  moon!— 
Alas,  it  gleamed  upon  her  grave  !*' 

Hail' to  thy  theory,  most  discreet,  nost  prudent,  most  judicious,  most 
cool,,  most  frigid  philosopher ! 

"  Haric  yon,  Guildenetem  ;•— and  you,  too  ;-*at  eaeh  ear  »  heaMr :    Tliat  great 
bab^yoQ  see  there  ia  not—  —  —  —  —  -^/' 

Hamlet. 


BACKBITING. 


Tbk  best  comedy  of  modern  times,  is  the  Sbhool  for  Scandal, 
because  every  one  admits  it  to  be  a  picture  of  real  life  and  fashionable 
conversation.  Is  there  no  remote  corner  of  the  world  for  an  honest 
man  or  woman  to  live  in,  where  their  actions  will  not  be  mtsrepre* 
sented'  and  their  motives  misconstrued  ?<— truly,  such*  a  spot  would  be 
colonized  by  willing  emigrants,  from  cities  and  villages.  In  our  cities, 
no  roan  lives,  who  is  not  amenabfo  to  a  self-constituted  irresponsible 
court,  m  which  the  judges  act  as  jurors  and  witnesses,  and  where 

Eroof  is  not  necessary  to  support  a  grievous  charge.  If  the  charge  be 
ad  enough,  the  judges  are  ever  ready  to  condemn. 

There  is  no  way  to  oppose  this  evil,  but  as  men  oppose  intemper- 
ance,— by  acting  on  the  belief  (and  a  reasonable  one  it  is,),  that  each 
one  may  himself  be  a  victim, — unless  he  prefer  that  the  evil  should  re- 
main, willing  to  incur  the  risk,  that  has  at  least  the  attraction  of  bear- 
ing as  hard  upon  his  enemies,  or  friends,  as  upon  himself. 

Were  societies  formed  to  abstain  from  scandal  as  from  spirits,  what 
a  blessed  time  it  would  be  when  their  principles  became  general.  At 
present,  when  two  or  more  parties  meet,  after  the  established  inquiries 
for  each  other's  welfare,  the  second  question  is  upon  the  misfortunes 
or  faults  of  their  neighbors,  which  regale  them  as  the  losses  of  Antonio 
delighted  Shy  lock. 

In  cities  and  in  villages,  there  is  a  straggle  for  precedence,— 
though  it  may  be  vested  under  a  love  of  equality,  which  it  is  not,— for 
all  are  more  amtious  to  bring  down  others  to  their  own*  level,  ^an  to 
lift  up  any  to  it. 

Rumor  or  shinder,  according  to  the-  poets,  walks  on*  the*  earth, 
though  she  hid\BS  her  head  in  the  clouds.  Her  source  is  unluBOwn : — 
it  is  easier  to  trace  that  of  the  Niger  or  the  Nile. 

Would  any  one  try  the  experiment,  let  him  listen  to  conversation, — 
where  it  is  free, — and  write  it  down ;  he  will  find  that  at  least  half  of 
his  manuscript,  if  printed,  wouM  subject  him  to  the  law  of  libeL 

"  No  thief  e'er  fett  the  halter  draw. 
With  good  opinion  of  the  law  ^ ' 

and  no  wolf  or  fox.  would  have  a  better  estimate  of  a  trap;— but  an 
honest  man  may^  neverthdess^  without  impeachment  of  motive,  write 
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faotailies  against  slanderi  wheo  the  evil  is  bo  great  that  it  poisooa  the 
purest  springs  of  social  life, — making  us  distrustful  of  enemies  and 
friends,  destroying  benevolence,  and  prompting  to  revenge.  The  evil 
is  great,  and  has  many  ramifications. 

In  New-England,  to  speak  the  truth  of  our  respectable  mother, 
scandal  is  as  deeply  rooted  as  bigotry  in  Spain ;  and  we  must  try  to 
account  for  it  in  a  way  the  least  mortifying  to  a  good  patriot.  It  has 
been  said  that  there  is  more  slander  here  than  in  Europe,  because 
there  is  more  virtue.  In  Italy,  for  instance,  where  there  are  no  hypo* 
orites  or  pretenders  to  virtue,  nor  any  to  regard  it,  there  are  none  to 
assail  the  reputation,  which  is  the  shadow  of  virtue  ;  so  that,  with  all 
the  other  evils,  the  Italians  have  little  slander.  We,  however,  have 
enough  and  to  spare.  If  it  is  a  measure  of  our  virtue,  we  are  the 
most  virtuous  as  well  as  enlightened  people.  The  Scripture  says,  that 
out  of  the  mouth  comes  what  defileth  a  man  ;  and  a  slander  is  surely 
more  disgraceful  to  the  utterer  than  to  the  subject — that  is,  when  it  is 
found  out  or  admitted  to  be  such — perhaps  after  both  parties  have  gone 
to  a  juster  judgement. 

By  the  account  that  a  person  gives  of  others  we  can  judge  of  bis 
estimation  of  himself.  The  uncharitable  man  condemn^  himself. 
Words  are  things — at  least,  they  show  the  bent  of  the  heart  as  much 
as  actions. 

In  the  fairy  tale,  the  words  of  the  good  damsel  turned  into  pearls 
and  diamonds  as  they  fell  from  her  lips,  while  those  of  her  bad  sister 
were  converted  into  toads  and  other  reptiles.  This  is  but  an  apologue^ 
representing  Charity  and  Slander.  P. 


WHIG    AND   TORT. 

In  Britain,  whose  language  we  speak,  whose  literature  is  in  some 
sense  ours,  whose  old  ancestral  fame  belongs  in  part  to  us,  whose 
politioal  and  historical  records  are  also  for. many  purposes  our  records, 
*— in  Britain,  the  party*names  of  Whig  and  Tory  have  acquired  a  fixed 
meaning,  transmitted  through  the  various  political  controversies  of  a 
century  and  a  half,  and  established,  at  length,  by  universal  consent. 
At  the  close  of  the  War  of  Independence,  that  distinction  of  party  dis- 
appeared from  this  country,  simultaneously  with  the  utter  extinguish- 
ment and  merger  of  all  political  opinions  whatsoever,  in  the  sipgle 
appellation  of  Whig,  borne  by  every  man,  who  adhered  to  the  cause 
of  the  colonies.  Its  revival,  at  the  present  time,  is  a  curious  and  in- 
teresting event,  respecting  which  we  propose  to  make  some  few  ex- 
planations, pertinent  to  the  occasion  and  the  subject.  The  origin  of 
the  words  Whig  and  Tory, — their  signification  as  deduced  from  British 
and  Anglo-American  history, — and  the  propriety  of  the  application 
recently  given  to  them  in  the  United  States, — are  the  points  we  design 
to  examine. 

What  are  the  facts,  which  constitute  the  ground-work  of  our  inquiry  t 
Stripped  of  all  incidental  matter,  and  presented  in  their  plain  indt»> 
putable  substance,  they  are  simply  these: — The  President  of  the 
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United  Sutea  performs  an  act — the  removal  of  the  puUic  treasure 
from  its  legal  place  of.  deposite — which,  in  the  fact  itself,  and  the 
mode  of  performing  it,  a  majority  of  the  Senate,  nearly  one  half  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  a  vast  majority  of  the  whole  people  of 
the  United  States,  so  far  as  by  petition  or  address  they  have  pronounc- 
ed any  opinion,  deny  to  be  within  the  legal  and  constitutional  function 
of  the  president.  The  President  deliberately,  elaborately,  and  upon  a 
review  of  the  whole  matter,  asserts  the  entire  legality  and  constitution- 
ality of  the  act,  in  a  solemn  Protest  addressed  to  the  Senate. 

Setting  out  of  view  all  consideration  of  the  consequences  of  the 
removal  of  the  deposites,  and  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  measure  on 
the  score  of  public  expediency,  the  question  arising  upon  that,  and  upon 
the  Protest,  is  clearly  a  question  of  the  extent  of  the  executive  potoer. 
So  it  is  admitted  on  all  hands  in  debate,  so  it  is  expressly  assumed  and 
argued  throughout  the  Protest  The  President  claims  that  ''  the  cus- 
tody of  the  public  property,  the  "  public  money"  included,  *'  always  has 
been,  and  always  must  be,  unless  the  Constitution  be  changed,  in- 
trusted to  the  Executive  Department  ;*'  that ''  Congress  cannot,  there- 
fore, take  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Executive  Department  the  custody  of 
the  public  property  or  money,  without  an  assumption  of  executive 
power,  and  a  subversion  of  the  first  principles  of  the  Constitution ;" 
that  in  him  is  vested  '*  the  whole  executive  power ;"  that  all  officers 
of  government,  except  judges,  are  his  <'  agents,"  for  whose  acts  be  is 
*'  responsible ;"  that  the  power  to  remove  all  such  officers  is  ^  an  orig- 
inal executive  power,"  which  is  left  unchecked  by  the  Constitution ;" 
and  thai  *'  the  President  is  the  direct  representative  of  the  American 
people."  All  these  propositions,  and  others,  which  might  be  cited  from 
the  Protest,  are  novel  assertions  of  executive  power,  no  where  set 
down  in  the  Constitution,  and  never  claimed  or  uttered  before  in  any 
state-paper  or  other  writing  published  in  the  United  States.  The 
President  undertakes  to  deduce  these  things  from  the  Constitution  by 
construction ;  his  adherents  maintain  that  it  is  true  construction,  his 
opponents,  that  it  is  false  construction  ;  whether  true  or  false,  it  is,  on 
the  one  side,  an  ascription  of  certain  powers  to  the  executive,  and,  on 
the  other,  a  denial  of  certain  powers  to  the  executive. 

Now,  following  in  point  of  time  upon  the  removal  of  the  deposites, 
and,  as  the  Opposition  say,  having  that  for  its  main  cause,  came  a 
most  disastrous  shock  to  the  commercial  exchanges  of  the  whole  coun- 
try, spreading  dismay  and  ruin  from  Maine  to  Louisiana.  Thereupon, 
thousands  of  freemen;  in  various  parts  of  the  Union,  setting  forth  the 
extreme  and  universal  distress  of  the  commercial  and  industrious 
classes,  petitioned  the  President  or  Congress  to  interpose  for  the  com- 
mon relief,  by  restoring  the  public  deposites  to  their  former  place  of 
custody ;  and  some,  but  comparatively  few  in  number,  aadressed 
Congress  in  approbation  of  the  act  of  the  President.  Under  these 
circumstances,  the  name  of  Whig,  all  at  once,  came  into  use,  to  desig- 
nate the  petitioners  for  relief;  and  that  of  Tory,  to  designate  the 
addressers^  who  denied  the  public  distress,  and  defended  the  conduct 
of  the  executive.  And,  it  may  be  added,  as  a  passing  memorandum, 
that  this  new  application  of  the  old  party-names  of  the  Revolution 
was,  first  suggested  in  the  Salem  Gazette,  a  newspaper  published  in 
the  Sute  of  Massachusetts. 
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And  it  is  a  coincidence,  worthy  to  be  noted,  that  the  word  Tory 
has  obtained  currency  at  the  present  time,  under  circumstances  strik- 
ingly similar  to  those  attending  its  original  application.  The  facts 
are  narrated  substantially  to  the  same  effect,  by  all  the  historians. 
We  copy  them  from  the  pages  of  Hume,  partly  because  he  is  the  stand- 
ard historian  of  his  country ;  partly  because  he  is  tlie  Tory  historian 
of  his  country,  and  cannot  be  called  a  partial  witness,  biassed  in  favor 
of  Whigs. 

"  Notwithstanding  iereral  marks  of  displeasnre,  and  even  a  menacing  procla- 
mation from  the  King)  petitioni  came  from  all  parts,  earnestlj  insistinjg  on  a  ses- 
sion of  Parliaoient.  ^  *  Tomaltuous  petitioning  was  one  of  the  chief  artifices 
by  which  the  malecontents,  in  the  last  reign,  had  attacked  the  Crown;  and 
tnouffh  the  manner  of  subscribing  and  deliTerin^  petitions  was  now  somewhat 
regnlkted  "^by  act  of  Tarliament,  the  thing  itself  still  remained,  and  was  an 
admirable  'expedient  for  infestmg  Ihe  court,  'for  spreading  discontent,  and '  for 
nniting  the  nation  In  anjr  popular  clamor.  As  the  King  found  no  law,  by  which 
he  could  punish  those  importunate,  an(d,  as  he  deemed  them,  undutiful  solicitsr 
tions,  he  was  obliged  to  encounter  them  by  popular  application  c^a  contrary  ten- 
dency. Whenever  the  church  and  court  party  prescnbed,  addresses  were,  passed, 
containing  exprestions  cf  the  highest  regard  to  his  ma^estyf  the  most  entire  aequi- 

'eseenee  in  his  toisdomf  the  most  dut^id  submiesum  to  hts  prerogmiivej  and  the  deep^ 
est  ahhorrenee  of  those  who  endeaooiPtd  to  encroach  upon  it,  by  prescribing  to  him 

.any  time  for  assembling  the  Parliament.  Thus  the  nation  came  to  bo  distin- 
gunhed  into  Pxtitioksrs  and  Abhorrxrs.    Factions,  indeed,  were  at  this  time 

Hiztremely  animated  against-eaoh  other.    The  very  names,  by  which  each  {lartT 

denominated  its  antagonist,. discover  the  virulence  and  rancor  which  prevailed. 
For,  besides  petitioners  and  abhorrers,  appellations  Which  were  soon  forgotten,  this 
year  (1680)  is  remarkable  Tor  being  the  epoch  of  the  well-known  epithets  of 
WaiG  and  ToiCT,l)y  which,  and  sometimes  without  any  material  difference,  this 

'island  has  been  so  lonff  divided.  The  court  party  reproached  their  antagonists 
with  their  affinity  tOithevfanatical  conveiUiders  in  Scotland,  who  were  known  by 

.the  name  of  Whis« :  the  country  .party  found  a  resemblance  between  the  cour- 
tiers and  the  Popish  banditti  in  Irelana,  to  whom  the  appellation  of  Tory  was 

affixed. '* 

Thus  far  Hume,    Each  of  these  appeliations,  it  will  be  perceived, 
was^originally  a  term  ef  reproach.     That  of  Tory  clung  to  the  high 
prerogative  party,  in  spite,  says  Defoe,  of  all  their  effi>rts  to  shake  it 
'OflT.    That  of  Whig,  being  soon  afterwards  immortalized  in  the  expul- 
aion  of  James  Stuart,  effected  by  the  men  who  bore  it,  came  to  be 
admitted  hy*the  anti-prerogative  party,  as  implying  their  identity  with 
4he  friends  of  liberty  and  just  government,  and  as,  therefore,  a  term  of 
honor  rather  than  offence.     A  nd  althoug^h,  in  subsequent  times,  «ach 
of  the  parties  occasionally  found  itself  in  a  false  position,  yet,  in  the 
main,  they  represented  settled  differences  of  opinion,  growing  out  of 
"  the  diversities  of  condition  and  of  moral  temperament  generidly  sub- 
sisting among  mankind."     The  Tories  of  1680,  like  the  Tories  of 
1776,  and  the  Tories  of  1804,  were,  as  a  Tory  himself  describes  it, 
4hey  who  professed  **  the  highest  regard"  for^he  Executive,  "  tJke  most 
entire  tuquiescence  in  his  ^wisdon^  the  most  duUiful  submission  to  his 
prerogative^  and  the  deepeet  abhorrence  of  those  toho  endeavored  to 
encroachupon.it;"  whilst  the  Whigs  were  4hey,,  who  distrusted  the 
Executive,  and  at  all  times  relied  upon  the  Legislature  as  the  means 
of  checking  and  balancing  his  power.     This  distinction  is,  also,  poinl- 
«ed]y  stated  by  Hallam,  who^ays, — 

«  The  Whig  had  a  natural  tendency  to  political  improvement;  the  Tory  an 
aaversioB  to  it.    The  one  loved  to  descant  on  liberty -and  the  rights  of  manhiaA, 
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the  other  on  the  mischief  of  leditioii  and  the  rig:htfl  of  kings.  Thongh  both,  as  I 
have  said,  admitted  a  common  principle,  the  maintenance  of  the  constitution,  yet 
this  made  the  privileges  of  the  subject,  that  the  crown's  prerogative,  his  peculiar 
care." 

And  in  his  Essays,  Home  still  more  frankly  discloses  the  peculiar 
traits  of  a  Tory,  as  distinguished  from  a  Whig.     His  words  are : — 

*<  Whett  we  compare  the  parties  of  Wbio  and  Tort,  to  those  of  .RovRnexAD 
and  CAVALIS&,  the  most  obvious  difference,  which  appears  between  them,  consists 
in  the  principles  of  passive  obedience  and  indefeagible  right,  which  were  but  little 
heard  of  among  the  Cavaliers,  but  became  the  universal  doctrine,  and  were 
esteemed  the  true  characteristic  of  a  Tort." 

To  the  same  effect,  is  the  writer  of  the  article  Tories,  in  Rees's 
Cyolopsedia,  who  says, — 

''  During  the  unhappy  war,  which  brought  King  Charles  to  the  scaffold,  the 
adherents  of  the  king  were  called  CavaUerSf  and  those  of  the  Parliament  Rmau^ 
heads ;  which  two  names  were  afterwards  changed  into  those  of  Tories  and 
Whigs.    •    « 

The  Cavaliers,  or  Tories,  then,  had  principally  in  view  the  political  interests 
<if  the  King,  the  Crown,  and  the  Church  of  England  ;  and  the  Roundheads,  or 
Whigs,  ptoposed,  chiefly,  the  maintaining  of  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  Peo- 
'fle,  and  Of  rrotestantism." 

!■  Bissett's  George  III.  there  is  another  pertinent  representation,  of 
the  same  subject. 

**  The  tyrannieal  viroceedinga  of  Charles  formed  the  opponents  of  his  preten- 
sions into  a  firm,  well-compacted,  and  powerlbl  body.    B^  promulffating  the  doc- 
wive  obedien/ee,  so  contrary  to  the  Tights  and  liberties  of  Englishmen, 


trines  of  poMnve 
to  common  sens 
opposite  sentiments  under  the  appellation  of  Whigs." 


to  common  sense  and  common  feeling,  the  Kinff    *    *    united  the  supporters  of 

^hi 


It  needs  not,  however,  to  multiply  -citaliona  on  the  original  meaning 
of  these  words,  and  the  class  of  opinions  to  which  they  were  severally 
attached  ;  because  the  nature  of  the  distinction  is  evinced  by  undis- 
puted facts  and  authority.  And  the  use  of  the  words  at  the  epoch  of 
our  revolution,  while  it  has  consecrated  the  name  of  Whig,  and  en- 
deared it  to  the  memory  of  every  ffeeman  and  patriot  in  America,  has 
rendered  that  of  Tory  as  universally  odious. 

Yet,  recurring  to  the  abstract  questions  involved  in  the  removal  of 
the  deposites,  and  arising  on  the  face  of  the  Protest,  it  is  impossible  to 
deny  the  perfect  historical  accurac)r  t>f  the  present  application  of  the 
names  of  Whig  and  Tory,  as  representing  the  opponents  and  the  advo- 
cates of  the  extravagant  executive  pretensions  of  the  President.  The 
administration  and  its  hireling  supporters  may  wince,  and  cower,  and 
fret,  and  grind  their  teeth,  and  lash  themselves  into  a  foaming  rage, 
under  the  application  of  the  name  of  Tory  ;  but  its  admirable  fitness 
renders  the  name,  and  the  stigma  it  infers,  alike  impossible  to  escape. 
The  poisoned  shirt  is  upon  them ;  it  is  eating  into  their  flesh ;  and  their 
party  cannot  rend  it  off  but  with  the  very  extinction  of  its  vitality.  And 
their  ludicrous  endeavors  to  roehd  the  matter  by  mi»>spelling  the  word 
Whig,  while  it  tends  to  confirm  the  use  of  the  name,  exhibits  the  mis- 
erable baldness  and  barrenness  of  their  wit,  and  manifests  their  des- 
perate conviction  of  the  fitness  of  this  appellation  also,  as  applied  to 
the  whole  opposition. 

The  party  appellation  of  Whig,  then,  as  it  is  a  great  and  glorious 
one,  so  is  it  eminently  just    It  designates  all  those,  who  prefer  the 
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interests  and  welfare  of  the  ^ple,  to  the  President's  pride  of  opinioo 
and  wilful  persidtence  in  a  mad  and  wild  experiment  on  the  currency 
and  the  public  patience  ;  all  those,  who,  in  a  question  of  construction, 
lean  towards  the  rights  of  the  country  rather  than  the  prerogatives  of 
power ;  all  those,  whom  the  wickedness  and  misgovernment  of  the 
administration  have  associated  in  opposition  to  the  President.  So, 
also,  the  party  appellation  of  Tory,  insupportable  as  it  may  be,  is  em- 
inently just  as  now  applied.  In  Congress,  it  designates  those,  who 
sacrifice  the  interests  of  their  constituents  and  the  welfare  of  the  peo- 
ple, in  slavish  subservience  to  the  will  of  the  Executive.  Out  of  Con- 
gress, it  aptly  designates  those,  who,  whatever  the  President  may  do, 
defend  it ;  who  are  always  filled  to  overflowing  with  admiration  of  his 
wisdom ;  who  inculcate  dutiful  submission  to  his  arbitrary  pretensions ; 
who  loudly  express  their  abhorrence  of  the  Senate,  because  it  will  not, 
like  the  House,  meanly  truckle  to  the  dispenser  of  oflice ;  who,  in 
every  controversy  )>etween  the  wilfulness  or  wrongheadedness  of  the 
President  and  the  sufferings  of  the  nation,  are  clamorous  in  behalf  of 
the  President.  These  are  genuine  Tories ;  and  they  have  their  reward, 
in  that  gold,  which  is  the  god  of  their  present  idolatry,  the  price  of 
their  patriotism,  and  the  recompense  of  their  blind  devotion  to  the 
executive.  -  C. 
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'T  WAS  niffht;  a  glorloas  night.    The  bright  moon  sat 

Enthrooed  in  her  fair  halls  of  cloudless  blue. 

O  had  my  earthly  lot  been  cast  mid  those, 

On  whose  benighted  minds  the  glorious  sun 

Of  our  divine  religion  ne'er  had  shone, 

How  wotlld  my  inmost  soul  have  worshiped  thee,. 

Thou  beauteous  Queen  of  planet-peoplea  skies  ! 

'T  was  night,  the  time  of  rest;  but  not  to  rest 

My  form  composed  itself;  for  I  had  gone 

To  watch  beside  the  couch  of  feeble  age ; 

And,  as  I  sat  within  that  silent  house. 

The  breath  of  summer  wafled  to  my  ear 

The  soothing  sound  of  music,  suiting  well 

The  stillness  and  the  beaaty  of  the  hour. 

Gently  the  strains  arose,  then  died  away, 

And  Silence  held  her  empire  o*er  the  scene. 

Through  the  thick  tracery  of  the  leafy  vine, 

That  veiled  the  ivindows  of  that  dim  abode, 

The  placid  moonbeams  fell  imperfectly. 

Upon  her  low'ly  couch  was  laia  the  form 

Of  one,  who,  in  her  youth,  had  filled  a  place 

In  spheres  of  elegance  and  ease ;  and  fame 

Has  said,  that  beauty  dwelt  upon  that  brow, 

So  deeply  furrowed  now  by  time  and  eare. 

How  changed  her  lot !  for  once,  beneath  this  roof 

Her  frien£  were  welcomed  oil  with  cheerful  warmth. 

And  here  the  happy  band  of  sisters  dwelt. 

That  band  is  severed  now.    Alone  she  stands 

Within  her  father's  halls,  the  last,  the  last.  M. 
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LETTER   XXI. 

SoMB  of  my  readers  may  probably  object  to  the  introduction  of  such 
a  portion  of  Irish  History  as  I  have  presented  in  a  former  letter,  and 
am  about  to  offer  in  my  present  one,  as  somewhat  foreign  from  the 
biographical  sketch  I  undertook  to  publish.  I  therefore  crare  per- 
mission to  state  the  reasons  that  have  led  me  to  adopt  this  course. 
Whether  or  not  they  are  valid,  must  be  leil  to  the  decision  of  the 
reader.     Let  them  pass  for  what  they  are  worth. 

The  publication  of  the  Yindicias  Hibernics  was  among  the  modt 
important  operations  of  my  life — and  one  that  affords  ine  as  much 
beart-felt  satisfaction  as  any  thing  I  have  ever  done,  not  excepting  the 
defence  of  the  Protecting  System,  and  the  publication  of  the  Olive 
Branch.  I  therefore  felt  desirous  of  presenting  a  brief  view  of  the 
leading  features  of  a  work,  in  which  I  undertook  to  put  down  some  of 
the  most  atrocious  libels  that  ever  disgraced  and  dishonored  the  sacred 
name  of  history.  One  of  those  miserable  libels,  the  charge  of  the  con- 
spiracy of  1641,  had  never,  I  repeat,  been  controverted  by  any  preced- 
ing writer,  not  even  Lingard,  a  Roman  Catholic,  notwithstanding  it 
carries  palpable  fraud,  imposture,  and  perjury,  distinctly  stamped  on 
its  brazen  front  in  the  most  legible  characters. 

For  if  the  most  irrefragable  evidence,  drawn  from  the  calumniators 
themselves,  and  ihe  judgement  of  some  of  the  most  competent  persons 
to  decide  on  the  evidence  I  have  adduced,  be  allowed  proper  weight, 
I  may  venture  to  hope  that  I  have  placed  that  odious  calumny  on  the 
same  shelf  with  the  adventures  of  Sinbad  the  Sailor  and  Baron  Mun- 
chausen. 

The  testimony,  on  which  this  conspiracy  rests,  would  not,  at  the 
present  day,  be  received  in  the  lowest  court  in  this  state  against  the 
most  abject  member  of  society. 

In  addition  to  this  motive,  which  alone  would  be  sufficient  to  induce 
me  to  pursue  the  course  I  have  taken,  there  was  another  considera- 
tion, which  had  some  influence — I  thought  this  historical  matter  would 
break  in  upon  the  monotonous  tone  of  the  biography  of  a  man,  whose 
life  presented  none  of  those  stirring  scenes  that  give  a  zest  to  the  me- 
moirs of  individuals  who  have  moved  in  conspicuous  situations  and  in 
public  life.  And,  moreover,  I  had  so  good  an  opinion  of  my  readers, 
as  to  believe,  that  they  would  not  be  dissatisfied  to  spend  a  few  minutes 
in  reiCding  the  attempt  to  remove  the  injurious  stains  from  the  char- 
acter of  the  most  calumniated  nation  on  the  habitable  globe ;  and, 
should  the  attempt  prove  successful,  that  it  would  be  grateful  to  them 
to  eradicate  from  their  fliinds  the  erroneous  impressions  they  may  have 
had  of  the  subject  from  their  earliest  days. 

After  this  preface,  I  proceed  to  examine  the  question  of  the  number 
of  persons  asserted  to  have  been  massacred  in  the  insurrection  in 
question. 

Let  me  first  assume  as  a  postulate,  that  when  a  witness  is  convicted 
of  gross,  deliberate,  and  heartless  falsehood,  to  serve  the  purposes  of 
his  malice,  his  avarice,  or  his  revenge,  his  testimony  is  unworthy  of 
attention,  ou  other  points,  where  detecitioB  may  be  more  difficult  and 
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the  fraud  better  covered.  I  trust  I  shall  establish  such  arrant  false- 
hood on  the  part  of  the  witnesses  in  this  case,  as  will  render  their 
e?idence  entirely  valueless. 

I  will  first  state  the  allegations,  and  then  the  groands  of  refutation. 

'*  In  one  week,  they  ^e  Irish^  maaiiacred  vety  near  tOOfiOO  peuons,  men,  wo- 
men, and  children.'      [Warwick's  Memoirs  of  the  reign  of  Cfaarlee  I.  p.  149.] 

"  On  the  23d  of  October,  and  thefoUowin^  days,  aboFe  40,000  Eoglialk  Protert- 
ants  were  massacred  by  the  Irish."     [Rapin  s  History  of  England,  toI.  9,,  p.  340.1 

"  Above  200,000  meUf  women,  and  children  were  murdered  within  the  space  of 
one  month."     [May's  History  of  the  Parliament  of  England,  p.  81.1 

"  It  would  be  almost  endless  to  give  an  account  of  all  the  erueltiee  acted  by 
these  incarnate  devils  upon  the  innoce^it  English,  qf  whom  theti  deatrouBd  near 
300,000  m  a  few  months.**    [Burton's  History  of  the  Kingdom  of  Ijreland^.  37.] 

*<  Above  1&4,000  Protestants  were  massacred  in  that  kingdom  from  the  23d  Oc- 
tober to  the  1st  March  folio  wine."     [Warwick,  p.  199.] 

"  There  being,  since  the  rebellion  first  broke  out,  unto  the  time  of  the  cesntion 
made  September  15, 1643,  which  was  not  full  two  years  after,  above  300,000  Brii- 
isk  and  Protestants  crueUy  murdered  in  cold  blood,  destroyed  some  other  way,  or 
expelled  out  of  their  habitations,  according  to  the  strictest  conjecture  and  compu- 
tation of  those  who  seemed  best  to  understand  the  numbers  of  English  planted 
in  Ireland,  besides  those  few  which  fell  in  the  heat  of  fight  during  the  war.**  [Raping 
IX.  343.] 

*'  the  depapvlaHions  in  this  pr.ovince  of  Munster  do  weU  near  equal  those  of  Me 
whoU  kingdom ! !  !**    [Temple,  133.] 

To  rebut  all  these  scandalous  stories,  it  wiM  be  sufficient  ta- state, 
that  Sir  W.  Petty,  the  ancestor  of  the  Lansdowne  family,  the  most 
accurate  statistician  of  his  day,  one  who  bad  profiled  immenself  by 
Irish  confiscation,  published  a  calculation,  founded  on  the  best  data 
then  procurable,  of  the  population  of  Ireland  in  1641,  which  made 
the  tptal  number  1,246,000,  of  whom  the  Protestants  were  as  two  te 
eleven.  Of  course,  their  number  was  about  225,000,.  men,  women, 
and  chiidren.  [Petty *s  Political  Anatomy  of  Ireland,  p.  184  ^^^ 
had  the  Irish  acted  the  scenes  of  the  Sicilian  Vespers,  they  could  not 
have  massacred  e?en  100,000,  to  say  nothing  of  154,200,  or  300,000 
out  of  225,000, — and  still  left  enough  to  carry  on  the  war  with  aJter- 
nate  success  until  the  final  subjugation  of  Ireland  by  CromwelL 

But  of  the  225,000,  thousands,  when  the  war  raged  wkh  violence^ 
expatriated  themselves  to  Scotland,  Wales,  and  England. 

It  would  be  wholly  superfluous  to  descant  on  this  item  of  the  calumr 
nies,  but  to  prove  the  utter  recklessness  with  which  not  only  truth 
but  even  plausibility  was  disregarded.  It  is  stated  by  one  of  the 
above  historians,  that  100,000  persons,  men,  women,  and  children, 
were  massacred  in  one  week.  Counting  from  the  23d,  inclusive^  the 
week  terminated  on  the  29th.  On  this  very  day,  the  lords  justices 
issued  a  proclamation,  in  which  they  expressly  stated  that  the  insur- 
rection was  confined  to  such  of  the  old  Irish  in  the  province  of  Ulster 
as  have  plotted,  combined,  or  been  active  in  this  treason,  *'  and  others 
who  adhere  to  them."  [Temple,  p.  35.]  This  proclamation  made  not 
the  slightest  mention  of  murder  or  massacre. 

Moreover,  it  is  proved,  that  for  six  weeks  the  insurrection  was  con- 
fined almost  altogether  to  Ulster* — that  there  were  not  above  20,000 
.  .     ■  —    I .        .  I.  ■  I     --  —  . .1 .    I    .  t  I.  ■  I    ■ — — — 

*  "  Had  the  lords  Justices  and  council  acquitted  themselves  like  men  of  probity  and  nnder- 
■tandlDg,  there  was  time  enough  given  them  to  suppress  an  insurrection,  tpAidk,  fiirn*w«ik»,  we» 
ctndrntd  almMt  to  the  province  qf  UUter,  without  any  chief  that  was  so  considerable  as  Sir  Pbelim 
0»N«aI.»»    [Warner,  p.  130.1 

**  JVb  MM  nobtemaa  tftkekmgd9m,nermiit  eitaUd  geelLiman  tf.Engiuh  teee,  aagafed  la  tba  foboU- 
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English  in  that  province — ^that  the  remainder  of  the  inhabitants  were 
Scotch,  whom  the  insurgent  leaders  had  ordered  not  to  be  molested 
in  body  or  goods* — that  of  the  English,  several  thousands,  according 
to  Carte,  had  escaped  to  Dublin  ;t  that  6000  had  been  saved  in  Fer- 
managh^ and  took  refuge  in  the  strong  places  in  Derry,  Goleraine, 
CarrickferguB — and  went  thence  to  England.} 

Let  me  now  proceed  to  take  a  view  of  the  evidence,  which  is,  in 
almost  every  instance,  hearsay — Tom  told  Dick — that  Harry  heard  it 
said,  that  the  Protestants  wer^  roasted  on  gridirons,  &c.  &c.  We 
hear  of  ghosts  screeching  for  vengeance  for  weeks  together— of  can- 
dles made  of  the  fat  of  Protestants — of  women  whom  a  naked  sword 
could  not  pierce — of  bodies  lying  for  weeks  together  in  the  open  air 
in  a  moist  climate  without  putrefaction. 

Among  the  affidavit-men,  by  whose  testimony  the  tales  of  the  mur- 
ders and  massacres  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Protestants,  who 
fell  victims  to  the  barbarity  of  the  Irish,  are  supported,  Dean  Maxwell 
cuts  the  most  conspicuous  figure,  and  claims  a  bold  pre-eminence. 
The  abridgement  (yes,  the  abridgement)  of  his  deposition  extends  to 
twelve  closely  printed  folio  pages  in  Borfase's  History^  and  rests  almost 
altogether  on  hearsay.  The  best,  and  the  most  curious  and  enter- 
taining part  of  the  affair  is,  that  his  information  was  derived  almost 
altogether  yrom  the  rebels  themselves. 

He  swore  that  there  were  upwards  of  12,^000  slain  in  the  Glen- 
wood,  [Temple,  p.  1 14.1  "  as  the  rebels  told  this  deponent  ;*'  that 
there  were  954  murdered  in  one  morning,  *'  as  the  rebels  themselves 
told  him;"  [Idem,  p.  113.]  "  that  there  were,  moreover,"  above  2000 
murdered  in  their  own  houses,  "  as  he  was  informed  by  a  Scotsman ;" 
[Ibid.]  and  that  Sir  Phelim  O'Neil  himself  reported,  that  he  had  left 
neither  man,  woman,  nor  child  alive,  from  Armagh  to  Newry,  [Ibid.] 
a  distance  of  about  twelve  miles.  He  further  swears  "  that  it  was 
credibly  told  him,  that  the  persons  slaughtered  amounted  to  154,000, 
whether  in  Ulster  or  in  the  whole  kingdom,  he  durst  not  in- 
quire."    [Borlase*8  History,  Appendix,  p.  132.] 

Capt.  Stafford,  who  was  a  prisoner  for  fourteen  months,  during  the 
early  part  of  the  insurrection,  deposed  to  the  murder  of  a  great  num- 
ber of  persons, — and  adds,  "  his  cause  of  knowledge  of  said  murders 
is,  that  some  of  his,  this  deponent* s  servants,  who  were  among  the  rebels, 
did  give  him  the  relation"     [Temple,  p.  110.] 

Jane  Stewart  deposeth  to  various  murders — "  all  which  particulars 
the  deponent  was  credibly  told  by  those  that  escaped,  and  by  her  Irish 
servants  and  others  of  the  town"     [Idem,  p.  108.] 

ioii,  or  Jbhied  with  tb«  rebeb  in  actioiit  UU  the  month  of  December ;  for,  u  to  tbote  gentlemen  of 
tbe  county  of  LouUi,  who  submitted  to  them  before,  being  unable  to  defend  themeelvea,  or  to 
make  reaistance,  they  had  not  yet  appeaced  in  aaion.  7^e  rtfAettton,  till  then,  had  bten  carried  <m 
by  the  mere  Msh,  and  CONFINED  TO  ULSTER,  to  some  few  eountiee  in  LemsUry  and  that  of  Lei- 
trim,  in  Connaufrkt."    [Carte's  Ormond,  vol.  I.  p.  343.] 

*  "  The  Irish,  ellber  ont  of  fear  of  their  nambers,  or  some  other  noHtic  reason,  making  procla- 
mation that  DO  Scotsman  should  be  molested  in  body,  goods,  or  lana.**  [Cavt»*b  Ormond,  vol.  I. 
p.  177  J 

t "  It  was  Fesolved"  by  the  insurgents  "notukiU  oty,  but  where  of  necessity  they  should  be 
fbrced  thereunto  by  opposition."    [Temple,  p.  IB5.] 

X  **  It  cannot  reasonably  be  presumed,  that  there^^were  at  most  above  90,000  English  souls,  of  all 
Ages  and'  sexes,  in  Ulster  at  that  time ;  and  of  these,  as  appears  by  the  lords  justices'  letter,  there 
were  several  thowand  got  mfe  to  Dublin,  and  were  eubjrieted  there  for  moiiw  montho  t^tenoarde  ;  beddee 
GOOO  loomen  and  ehiUreit,  which  Capt.  Mervyn  saved  in  Fermanagh,  and  otheia  that  got  safe  to  Der- 
ry, Colerain,  and  Caarlckfergtts,  and  went  Atom  these  and  oUier  parts  into  England."  [Caite,  vol. 
1.  p.  17S4 

VOL.  VII.  31 
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Dame  Batler  being  duly  sworn,  deposeth  that  "  ^V  Edward  Butter 
did  inform  her,  that  James  Butler  of  Finnyhinch  had  hanged  and  pot 
to  death  all  the  English  that  were  at  Goran  and  Wells,  and  all  there- 
abouts."    [Temple,  p.  116.]  • 

^*  Richard  Boork  deooteth,  that  he  heard  and  verily  heUeveA  the  boming  and 
killing  of  one  hondrea  at  leaat  in  the  Castle  of  Tullah,  and  that  the  aame  was 
done  after  fair  quarter  promised.*'    f  Femple,  p.  84.] 

"  Elizabeth  Crreen  depoMth,  that  «ft«  is  veruy  persuaded  that  the  rebels,  at  sev- 
eral times  and  places,  within  the  county  of  Armagh,  drowned  above  4000  Protest- 
ants, enforcing  the  sons  and  daughters  of  those  aged  people,  who  were  not  able 
to  go  themselves,  to  take  them  out  of  their  beds  and  houses,  and  carry  them  to 
the  drowning,  especially  in  the  river  of  Toll  !!'*     [idem,  p.  91.] 

"  John  Carmack  deposeth,  that  he  did  hear  that  there  wert  about  158,000  that 
they  had  destroyed  in  the  province  of  Ulster,  in  the  first  four  months  of  the  rebell- 
ion."    [Trial  of  Lord  Maguire,  appended  to  Temple's  history,  p.  225.] 

"  James  Geare,  of  the  cuunty  of^  M onaghan,  deposeth,  that  tne  rebels  at  Clow- 
nes  murdered  one  James  Netterville,  proctor  to  the  minister  there,  who,  although 
he  VMS  diversely  tDOunded,  his  belly  ripped  up^  and  his  entrails  taken  out,  and  laid 
above  a  yard  from  him,  yet  he  bled  not  at  all,  until  they  lified  him  up,  and  carried 
him  away  * !'      [Idem,  p.  88.] 

"  James  Shaw  deposeth,  that  many  Irish  rebels,  in  the  time  of  this  deponent's 
restraint  and  staying  among  them,  told  him  very  oftent  and  that  it  toas  a  common 
reportf  that  all  those  that  lived  about  the  bridge  of  Portnedown,  were  so  affright- 
ea  with  the  cries  and  noise  made  there,  of  some  spirits  or  visions,  for  revenge,  as 
that  they  durst  not  stay,  but  fled  away  thence,  (so  as  they  protested,)  afirignted, 
to  Market-Hill.'*    [Idem,  p.  121.] 

'*  Joan,  the  relict  of  Gabriel  Constable,  deposeth  and  saith,  that  she  hath  often 
heard  the  rebels,  Owen  OTarren,  Patrick  O  Conellan,  and  divers  others  of'^the 
rebels  at  Drumard,  earnestly  say^  protest,  and  tell  eaeh  other,  that  the  blood  of 
some  of  those  that  were  knocked  in  the  head,  and  afterwards  drowned,  at  Port- 
nedown bridge,  still  remained ;  that  often  there  appeared  vitions  or  apparitions, 
sometimes  ofmeny  sometimes  of  tcomen,  breast-high  above  the  water ,  at  or  near  Port- 
nedown, which  did  most  extremely  and  fearfully  screech  and  cry  out  for  vengeance 
against  the  Irish  that  murdered  their  bodies  there;  and  that  their  cries  and 
shrieks  did  so  terrify  the  Irish  thereabouts,  that  none  durst  stay  nor  live  longer 
there,  but  fled  and  removed  further  into  the  country."     [Idem,  p.  121.] 

Of  the  remaining  depositions  I  shall  give  merely  the  heading,  to 
show  the  miserable  grounds  on  which  the  evidence  of  the  numbers 
massacred  and  the  cruelties  practised  by  the  Irish,  rests.  One  is 
"  credibly  informed' — another  "  sincerely  believes" — a  third  was  "  iii- 
formed  by  the  rebels  themselves"  6lz,  &lc, 

John  Montgomery,  of  the  County  of  Monaghan,  deposeth,  that  he  was  credibly 
ittformed,  dbc.    [Idem,  p.  89.1 

Thomas  Fleetwood  deposeth,  that  he  heard  from  the  mouths  of  the  rebels  them- 
selves,  dx.    [Idem,  p.  90.] 

Charity  Chappel  deposeth,  that  she  hath  credibly  heard,  &c.     [Idem,  p.  90.] 

Martha  Culm  deposeth,  that  she  heard  some  of  the  rebels  themselves  say,  &c. 
[Idem,  p.  92.1  j  y* 

James  Hacket  deposeth,  that  an  Irish  gentleman  told  him,  &c.    [Idem,  p.  93.] 
John  Clark  deposeth,  that  he  heard  credibly  from  Mr.  Ughtfbot,  minister  of  the 

Naas,  &c.    [Idem,  p.  93.] 
Katharine  Cook  deposeth,  that  many  of  her  neighbors  said  and  affirmed,  dec. 

[Ibid.] 
Christian  Stanhaw  deposeth,  that  a  woman  who  formerly  lived  near  Langale, 

absolutely  uformed  this  aaponent,  &c.     [Idem,  p.  94.J 

William  Lucas  deposeth,  that  he  doth  confidently  believe,  &c.     [Idem,  p.  97.] 
Alexander  Creightbn  deposeth,  that  he  heard  it  credibly  reported  among  the 

rebels,  du:.    [Temple,  p.  100.] 
John  Stubs  deposeth ,  that  he  heard  by  some  of  the  sheriff 's  men,  &c .  [Idem ,  p.  90.1 
Elizabeth  Champion,  of  the  County  of  Fermanagh,  deposeth,  that  she  heard 

the  rebels  say,  MktX  thejr  had  killed  so  many  Enfflishmen  that  the  grease  or  fat 

which  remamed  on  their  swords  and  skeins  might  well  serve  to  make  an  Irish 

candb.    [IWd.] 
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I  hope  the  reader  will  pause  a  few  moments,  and  ponder  on  these 
depositions  in  two  points  of  view  :  first,  as  to  the  ground  on  which  mill- 
ions of  acres  were  confiscated — and  estates,  which  had  descended 
from  father  to  son,  li  regular  order  of  succession,  for  centuries,  were 
feloniously  transferred  from  their  rightful  owners  to,  in  some  instances, 
the  most  worthless  of  mankind,  and  the  owners  doomed  to  penury  and 
wretchedness,  on  evidence  that  woul(|,  I  repeat,  be  scouted  out  of  any 
honest  court  in  Christendom,  without  a  moment's  hesitation.  Let  us 
try*  this  point  by  the  argumtntum  ad  hominem.  Suppose  a  man  ac- 
cused of  murder — and  that  George  Washington  swore  that  James 
Madison  told  him  that  he  '*  verily  believed*^  the  man  guilty,  or  that 
**  he  was  credibly  informed**  of  his  guilt,  would  such  a  declaration 
have  the  weight  of  a  feather  with  court  or  jury  ?     Certainly  not. 

The  other  point  of  view  regards  the  history  of  the  period  in  ques- 
tion. Temple  is  almost  the  only  original  authority  for  the  rebellion, 
as  it  is  called.  Borlase  and  others  of  his  cotemporaries,  are  mere 
compilers  from  him.  On  such  miserable  authority,  partaking  largely 
of  the  character  of  Baron  Munchausen,  has  the  foulest  stigma  been 
impressed  on  the  character  of  one  of  the  most  oppressed  and  plundered 
nations  in  the  world.  Hume,  the  great  and  mighty  Hume,  out  of 
forty-five  references  on  the  subject  of  this  insurrection,  has  twenty-four 
from  Temple's  History  1 1 

However  irrelevant  these  historical  details  may  seem,  I  cannot  allow 
myself  to  believe,  that  the  candid  and  honorable  will  regret  the  time 
bestowed  on  their  perusal.  I  should  form  a  very  humble  opinion  of 
the  head  or  heart  of  the  man  who  would  not  rejoice  at  the  opportunity 
thus  afforded  him  for  emancipating  his  mind  from  the  galling  shackles 
of  prejudice,  by  which  it  has  been  enslaved  almost  from  his  infancy, 
whereby  he  has  been  taught  to  abhor  a  portion  of  the  human  family 
who  have  had,  for  above  six  hundred  years,  as  large  a  claim  to  sym- 
pathy and  commiseration  as  any  other  portion  has  ever  preferred. 

The  Rev.  Ferdinando  Warner,  LL.  D.  Vicar  of  Ronde,  Wilts, 
Rector  of  St.  Michael's,  London,  and  of  Barnes,  Surry,  a  Protestant  of 
high  reputation  for  fairness  and  candor,  wrote  a  history  of  the  Irish 
Rebellion,  in  the  preparation  for  which  he  had  occasion  to  consult  all 
the  anterior  authorities,  and  finally  came  to  this  conclusion  : — 

*'  It  is  easy  enough  to  demonstrate  the  falsehood  of  the  relatian  of  every  Protestant 
historian  of  this  rOdUan:*    [Warner's  Irish  Rebellion,  p.  296.] 

He  sums  up  the  account  of  the  murders  in  the  following  words  : — 

"  The  number  of  people  killed,  upon  positive  evidence,  collected  in  two  yean 
after  the  insurrection  broke  out,  adding  them  all  together,  amounts  only  to  two 
thousand  one  hundred  and  nine  ;  on  the  reports  of  other  Protestants,  0110  thousand 
six  hundred  and  nineteen  more  ;  and  on  the  report  of  some  of  the  rebels  them- 
telves,  a  further  number  of  three  hundred;  the  whole  making  four  thousand  and 
twenty-^ht.  Besides  these  murders,  there  is,  in  the  same  cdlection,  evidence, 
on  the  report  of  others,  of  eight  thousand  killed  by  ill  usage  :  and  if  we  should 
allow  that  the  cruelties  of  the  Irish  out  of  war,  extended  to  these  numbers,  which, 
considering  the  nature  of  several  of  the  depositions,  /  think  in  my  conscience  we 
eannotf  yet  to  be  impartial  we  must  allow,  that  there  is  no  pretence  for  laying  a 
greater  nunAer  to  tkeir  charge.**     [Warner,  p.  297.] 

This  statement  reduces  the  hundreds  of  thousands  to  4028,  exclu- 
sive of  6000  killed  by  ill  usage — and  even  this  number  he  thinks  too 
great ;  for  he  saya,  "in  his  conscience  he  cannot  believe  it  extended  to 
theae  numbers.'* 
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Who  can  reflect  on  this  statement  of  a  respectable  Protestant  histo- 
rian, without  indignation  and  horror  at  the  stupendous  falsehoods  of 
the  writers  whom  I  have  quoted  above  ?  What  becomes  of  "  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands"  murdered  in  a  few  weeks  ?    • 

Before  bidding  adieu  here  to  the  Vindicis  Hibernicie,  I  hope  I  shall 
be  pardoned  for  introducing  the  opinions  of  the  work  of  two  indi- 
viduals of  high  standing.: — 

"  Toa  have  victoriously  proved  all  your  positiona,  and  not  only  vindicated  our 
common  country,  but  fixed  an  indelible  stigma  on  her  oppressors.  *  *  This 
book  does  more  for  its  purpose  than  a^y  other  extant ;  and  entitles  you  to  the 
thanks  of  every  lover  of  Ireland,  and  indeed  of  every  lover  of  truth  and  humanity 
of  any  country."     W.  J.  MacNettn^  M.  2>. 

*^  Tour  brother  s  book  has  done  more  to  vindicate  Ireland  than  all  that  ever  was 
written  or  published  on  the  subject."  LeUtr  from  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  TVoy,  Arch- 
hishop  qf  Dublin,  to  Wm.  Carey. 

Philadelphia,  Aug.  12,  1834.  JVf.  Carey. 


THE    TWO    GRAVES* 

BT  I.  m'LXLLAV,  JUH. 

"  AaoUiBr  interesting  objeot  In  Mount  Aulmni  Cemetery,  is  a  CenotapbiBbonarorayoonf 
nan  of  talents  and  great  promise,  of  wliom  the  simple  inscfi^km  says, 

*  Tk€  Ma  kit  My,  hemcm  kit  i^ptrtt,  AoM*.' 

And  here  Is  bis  nnmade  iomb,  bere  tbe  record  of  hie  name  and  deatb,  liere  the  place  of  tears,  sad 
■  tbe  spot  wbere  lie  it  remembered  and  lored  ;  but  he  is  not  kere  I 

"  Tbere  is  also  one  at  rest  in  bis  ton»b,  in  this  indosuie,  wbo  was  known  to  a  large  circle  of 
Mends,  and  wbose  brigbt  prospects  were  early  sbnt  in  liy  death.  Having  enjoyed  every  advan- 
tafe  for  tbe  improvement  of  his  mind,  and  of  prepaintloa  for  Itatoie  iiseflilness  by  visiting  foraign 
lands,  be  returned  to  tbe  bosom  of  bis  fkmily  to  die.  Heie  he  sleeps  in  the  neigbborbood  of  that 
ssmlnary  wbere  be  spent  four  of  the  most  important  years  of  his  life,  and  in  which  he  formed 
attachments  of  peeuliar  strength,  and  where  he  alterwards  loved  to  come,  and  in  the  spirit  of 
ftithitalneas  and  affection  conveiae  upon  su^ects  which  bad  assumed  an  infinite  importance  In 
.his  mind."  .AmHcsh  QMsrfer^  Observtr. 

HiRK,  in  the  ray  of  mom  and  eve, 

Gleams  the  white  atone,  that  bears  his  name^ 
vBat  far  away,  beneath  the  sea, 

Is  sepulchred  hie  frame. 
But  here,  with  solemn  step,  may  come 

Affection,  with  her  streaming  eye, 
The  father,  with  his  manly  grief, 

The  motheCy  with  her  mournful  sigh, 
The  brother,  with  his  brow  of  care, 
The  airier,  with  her  secret  prayer. 

Dear  Touth !  when  seeking  in  a  foreign  lan^ 

New  viffor  for  thv  wasting  form, 
How  fon^y  didst  thou  pant,  once  more 

To  Join  the  anxious  group  at  home  ; 
Or  hope,  at  least,  to  bid  farewell 

To  life, 'beside  a  father's  hearth, 
That  kindred  hands  might  close  thine  eve. 

And  kindred  hands  place  thee  in  earth. 
But  no; — stranffe  faces  watched  thy  dying  paiA, 
And  strangers  laid  thy  body  in  the  main  ! 

Another  ffrave  !  another  name 

Graved  on  the  lonely  church-yard  atone;,   . 
Another  youthful  heart  at  rest, 

Another  youthful  spirit  flown ! 
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And  oft  parental  Iot*  shall  seek 
To  pour  its  aching  sorrow  here. 

And  oft  fraternal  fondness  bring 
Its  anguish  and  its  tear. 

And  thoU|  too,  in  a  foreign  land 

Didst  follow  after  sacred  lore. 
Still  panting  for  the  joys  of  home, 

When  all  thy  wanderings  were  o'er. 
But  soon,  alas  I  ere  many  days 

Had  joined  thee  to  that  lonf- wished  home^ 
That  blooming  head  and  yontnful  ftame 

Were  slumbering  in  the  tomb  ! 

Dear  Tonth !  as  by  thy  early  graye 

I  hear  the  long  ffrass,  dirge-Bke,  sigh, 
Briffht  thoughts  of  other  years  arise 

"nil  sorrow  fills  mine  eye. 
I  think  of  Toutk,  and  joy,  and  bloom. 

Of  childhood's  sports,  and  boyhood's  glee. 
When  life  seemed  all  a  golden  dream 

And  each  young  heart  beat  free. 
The  happy  sun  tluit  smiled  at  mom. 

The  bird  that  called  us  forth  to  play, 
Awaked  us  then  to  no  sad  thought, 

Awaked  us  to  no  toiling  day ; 
Toffether,  when  the  schoM-bell  ealled| 

Our  willing  youthftil  feet  obeyed. 
And  when  the  eve  grew  dim,  our  heads 

Were  on  the  self-same  pillow  laid. 

But  neyer  more  that  happy  Toioe 

Will  cheer  me  on  life's  thorny  way, 
« And  neyer  more  that  buoyant  frame 

Will  rise  with  me  at  peep  of  day ; 
But  low  within  the  silent  vault. 

Beneath  the  dull  and  senseless  clod, 
It  rests  until  that  trump  shall  sound, 

The  awaking  trump  of  God ! 


FLt-TIME. 


The  seasons  are  nicely  balanced  :  summer  has  fruits,  deep  foliage, 
and  beauty ;  but  there  are  snakes  in  the  grass,  and  flies  among  the 
leaves.  The  cold  of  February  may  give  more  pain  than  any  thing 
in  summer,  except  a  steel-trap ;  but  the  evils  of  summer,  though  small, 
are  so  annoying,  that  in  August  one  almost  longs  for  December.  Our 
blessings,  then,  are  so  coupled  with  evils,  that  we  are  apt  to  fall  into 
the  impatience  of  the  old  gentleman,  who  was  so  pestered  wjth  settling 
his  brother's  estate,  though  the  sole  heir,  that  he  broke  out  to  his  lawyer, 
**  Confound  it,  'squire  Grab,  I  almost  wish  brother  Joe  had  lived." 

Uncle  Toby  was  a  marvel  of  patience  when  he  let  go  that  rascal  fly 
that  buzzed  about  his  nose  and  tormented  him  all  dinner  time.  He 
probably  had  company  to  dine,  or  it  was  the  only  fly  in  the  room, 
what  would  he  have  done,  **  had  he  the  motive  and  the  cue"  to  anger 
that  I  have  t  for  I  dine  in  a  room  whereof  the  ceiling  is  black  with 
flies,  every  one  of  which  descends  on  sounding  wings,  and  taints  the 
feast,  like  the  harpies  in  Virgil,  while  they  assail,  also,  the  master, 
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mistress,  and  guests.  They  have  more  appetite  than  taste ;  for  thej 
assail  my  tough  old  epidermis  as  soon  as  the  bloom  of  the  prettiest 
child  present.  I  can  conceive  that  Pharaoh,  after  he  became  harden- 
ed, could  endure  the  frogs ;  but  it  is  inexplicable  that  he  should  hold 
out  after  suffering  the  flies. 

To  destroy  them  is  easy  ;  but  it  only  invites  in  a  more  hungry  brood. 
Is  there  no  chemistry,  "  no  poppy  or  mandragora,"  that  will  operate  on 
these  winged  plagues,  to  debar  them  from  our  parlor^,  kitchens,  and 
chambers.  It  is  the  feet  of  a  fly,  and  not  the  gimblet-like  proboscis, 
that  causes  the  most  annoyance.  It  is  his  philosophical  tree-toad-like 
apparatus  for  walking  with  his  feet  uppermost,  that  makes  his  alight- 
ing on  the  face  so  unwelcome  to  the  party  visited. 

But  a  fly  is  a  gentleman  and  a  Christian,  compared  to  a  musquito, 
which  is  not  a  twentieth  part  its  bulk,  though  a  hundred  fold  superior 
in  talent  for  tormenting.  Comparing  our  evils  with  those  of  our 
southern  brethren,  we  must,  however,  consider  ourselves  compara- 
tively, if  not  absolutely,  fortunate.  Here,  in  our  chambers,  sacred  to 
peace  and  repose,  three  or  four  dozen  insects  buzz  and  bite ;  in 
Charleston  there  is  such  a  flood,  that  the  inhabitants  keep  them  out 
as  the  sea  is  kept  at  bay  in  Holland — by  raising  barriers  against  them. 
The  beds  are  enclosed  with  nettings ;  and  though  the  circulation  of 
the  air  is  checked,  that  of  the  blo^  is  preserved.  The  musquitos 
may  roar  like  the  devils  around  paradise,  but  they  have  none  to  bite 
but  themselves.  They  may  look  in  through  the  grates,  as  a  boy  looks 
at  a  confectioner's  window,  but  !•  sharpen  their  appetite,  without  the 
means  of  gratifying  it  L. 


fiVENING   H7HN. 

<<  Fadutg  light— ftrewell !  farewell !" 
Hark  !  the  eTeninj;  chorus  swell, 
Rising  from  the  distant  dell,— 
*<  Jesu  Christe,  salve  nos." 

Hushed  be  every  worldly  care — 
H«ar  the  suppliant's  evening  prayer, 
Floatixi|f  on  the  silent  air,— 
"  j^su  Christe,  salve  noe.*' 

"  When  the  weak  disciples  slept— 
Thou,  who  in  the  garden  wept, 
And  nightly  vigils  sadly  kept,— 

<  Jesu  Christe,  salve  nos.* 

"  Thou,  who  in  the  desert  prayed^ 
Where  thv  precious  head  was  hud, 
When  amtctions  on  Thee  weighed— 

<  Jesu  Christe,  salve  noe.* 

«  Save  us  from  temptation's  power, 
Save  us,  when  afflictions  lower, 
Save  us,  in  death's  awful  hour, 

<  Jesu  Christe,  salve  nos.' 

«  <  Fading  Ughtr-farewell !  farewell !' 
Holy  Savior,  guard  us  well, — 
Save  us,  save  from  death  and  hell, 

<  Jesu  Chrirte,  salve  not.' " 
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render  diaconrses  of  a  aecond  or  third  degree  in  eoential  worth  more  ueefol, 
within  certain  limits,  than  those  of  the  first.  We  refer  particularly  to  the  advan- 
tage to  he  derived  from  the  known  character  of  the  author,  and  especially  where 
that  character  is  held  in  aiSectionate  regard  or  veneration.  The  standing,  which 
an  able  and  devout  minister  once  held,  not  only  to  the  people  of  his  parish,  but  to 
all  the  societies  whom  he  frequently  addressed,  and  to  whom  he  was  familiarly 
known,  would  conduce  much  to  the  interest,  with  which  they  would  read  his 
posthumous  discourses ;  and  especially  if  he  were  taken  away  in  the  vigor  of 
life,  and  the  height  of  his  reputation.  In  the  perusal  of  such  addresses,  it  is 
hardly  possible  for  a  person  of  sensibility  or  common  thoughtfulnen  to  avoid  the 
constant  impretaion,  that  the  author  is  speaking  to  him  from  the  land  of  spirits, 
and  that  with  an  earnestness,  which  is  inspired  not  by  faith  alone,  but  absolute 
knowledge.  We  would,  therefore,  venture  the  opinion,  that  if  publications  like 
the  one  before  us  were  more  frequently  made,  the  cause  of  religion  might  be 
essentially  promoted  by  them.  What  if  they  did  not  find  their  way  to  every  re- 
mote region  ?  What  if  they  were  unknown  beyond  the  circle  in  which  their 
author  moved  ?  What  if  they  were  limited  to  his  parish  and  his  personal  friends  ? 
When  we  consider  the  peculiar  effect,  they  would  be  likely  to  have  on  some 
within  these  narrow  bounds ;  when  we  consider  the  probability  that  they  might 
be  the  means  of  saving  some,  who  would  otherwise  be  lost,  and  of  rendering 
many  others  more  virtuous,  and,  consequently,  more  happy  forever — we  can 
hardly  discourage  those,  who  would  pat  these  means  in  operation. 

It  is  true,  the  circumstances  we  have  supposed  may  in  future  be  seldom  real- 
ised.  In  the  present  state  of  things ;  with  the  temporary  settlements,  which  are 
BOW  becoming  almost  universal  in  our  country ;  with  the  sentiment,  which  is 
everyday  becoming  more  prevalent,  that  there  is  nothing  very  peculiar  in  the 
contrast  or  the  connection  between  a  minister  and  his  people — it  may  be  doubted 
whether  any  will  hereafter  close  their  life  in  the  sacred  office,  unless  they  are 
taken  away  in  the  very  flower  of  youth ;  or  whether  it  will  be  a  frequent  thing 
to  continue  long  enough  in  any  one  place,  to  form  those  mutual  attachments,  on 
which  the  efficacy  of  preaching  has  been  supposed  in  a  great  measure  to  depend. 
Still  it  may  be  hoped,  that  whatever  seems  unpropitious  in  the  course  of  our  ec- 
clesiastical affairs  at  present  may  be  counteracted  by  something  of  ah  opposite 
tendency,  or  be  corrected  by  the  discipline  of  experience,  and  that  the  practical 
benefits  of  our  former  customs  may  be  generally  retained.  In  this  case,  another 
reason  may  perhaps  be  urged  for  the  Aiore  frequent  publication  of  posthumous 
sermons,  from  the  pens  of  those,  who  have  been  distinguished  for  the  ability  and 
faithfulness  of  their  ministry ^  and  have  died  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  that  confi- 
dence and  regard  from  their  people,  which  would  be  likely  to  give  the  greatest 
effect  to  their  instructions  or  exhortations.  It  is  not  a  very  animating  thought  to 
one,  who  is  laboring  day  after  day  upon  a  sermon,  and  feels  himself  obliged  to 
bring  forth  something  new  every  week,  to  expect,  that,  when  he  has  preached  it 
once  or  twice  to  his  own  people^  and  a  few  times,  perhaps,  to  other  societies,  it  is 
to  be  thrown  aside  as  waste-paper,  and,  that  the  labor  of  years  will  soon  become 
the  food  of  worms ;  and,  if  the  general  custom  of  parishes  should  justify  the  ex- 
pectation, that  some  few  remains  would  be  preserved  in  a  state  in  whieh  they 
might  promote  the  virtue  and  happiness  of  survivors,  when  they  have  gone  to 
their  rest,  it  would  sometimes,  if  not  always,  afford  an  encouragement,  which 
would  render  their  labors  more  easy,  and,  at  the  sarnie  time,  more  acceptable  and 
more  useful  to  their  people;  and,  in  this  way,  compensate,  and  mora  than  com- 
pensate beforehand,  any  expense  the  custom  would  involve. 
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It  would  not  grenerilly  be  desirable,  that  the  lelection  should  be  a  large  one. 
Manji  who  have  published  three  or  four  large  volumes,  would  have  acquired 
more  reputation,  and  probably  have  done  more  good,  if  they  had  reduced  them  to 
half  the  amount  of  onoi  Twenty,  fifteen,  or  even  five  good  sermons  would  com- 
pose a  volume,  that  would  not  be  rendered  more  valuable  by  any  addition  of  those 
which  had  no  prominent  merit. 

The  selection  before  us  contains  fifteen*  sermons  on-  the  following  subjects  '.-^ 

1.  The  Providence  of  God  in  the  Settlement  of  New-England. 

2.  The  Duties  and  Dangers  of  Toung  Men^ 

3.  Peter  walking  on  the  Sea. 

4.  Secret  Prayer.  , 

5.  Mary  at  the  Feet  of  Jesus. 

6.  The  Death  of  Adams  and  JiefTersoni 

7.  On  Understanding  the  Scriptures. 

8.  The  Doctrine  of  Election. 

9.  Spiritual  Sleep. 

1.0.  The  Close  of  the  Tear  18S6. 

11.  A  Remembrance  of  the  Pawt. 

12.  A  dbe  ITstimate  of  the  Present  Lif^. 

13.  The  Dissolution  of  the  Present  State. 

14.  The  Resurreotion  of  the  Soul. 

15.  .St.  Paul's  Preparation  for  Death. 

As  may  be  seen,  most  of  these  subjects  are  practical',  and',  with  a  single  excep- 
tion, those  which  might  be  supposed  controversial  are  treated  in  a  practical  manner. 
On  some  pointe,  and  especially  on  the  resurrection  and'  the  judgement  to  come, 
the  author  diraented  from  the  opinions,  which  have  been  most  generally  held ; 
but  his  dissent,  whether  well-founded' or  not,  is  expressed  in  a  manner  which  can 
give  no  reasonable  offence..  The  sermons,  on  the  whole,  correspond  very  nearly 
to  our  anticipations.  They  are  serious  and' evangelical,  in  the  proper  signification 
of  those  terms.  They  are  methodical,  and,  in  general,  the  plan  is  more  promi- 
nent, and,  therefore,  decidedly  better,  than  that  in  which  the  caprice  of  fashion 
confounds  a  sermon  with  an  essay.  The  simplicity  of  the  style  is  well  swted  to 
the  sacredoess  of  the  subjecOi,  and  to  the  great  purpose  of  moral  effect. 

The  last  sermon  derives  peculiar  interest  from  the  fact,  that  it  was  the  last 
which  Mr.  Goodwin  ever  deliveried,  and' may  be  regarded  as  a  funeral  discourse, 
preached  for  himself,  a  few  daysbefore  his  death ;  and  that  from  one  of  the  most 
appropriate  texts  to  be  found  in  the  sacred  volume^  *^  I  am  ready  to  be  offered, 
and  the  time  of  my  departure  is  at  hand."    2  Tim.  W.  6. 

The  style  of  thought  and  expression,  by  which  these  sermons  are  generally 
characteu,zed,.i8  pretty  fairly  represented  in^the  following  pcusage  : — 

"  Man  may  enter  into  bis  clnaet,  but  the  world  may  follow  Dim  there.  It  ia  not  in  doon  or 
walls  alone  to  close  up  the  entranee  to  the  mind.  There  is  the  seeret  sympathy  of  feeling,  wbich 
brinxa  atistnt  objects  to  the  preseooe-chambar  of  tMe  soul,'  and  inlroducea  tbem  to  the  heart  in  aa 
distinct  forms,  as  when  they  stand  forth  to  the  bodily  eye.  This  sympathy  is  strong  between  the 
human  hearLand  the  objects  of  its  attachment  on  earth.  The  images  of  these  things  will  therefore 
often  intrudfe  upon  the  souPs  retirement,  and  take  up  itd  thoughts  and  feelings,  when  they  ought 
to  be  employed  on  God,  and  Christ,  and  everlasting  lif<6«  It  therefbre  may  happen,  that  man  shall 
overahadntr  his  natural  eye  by  thick  darkness,  and  close  up  the  avenue  of  every  sense  in  the  secret 
closet,  and  yet  the  mind  shall  retain  its-secret  tie  to  things  without,  and  .carry  them  along  with  It 
when  he  Koes  in  to  pray  ;  and  sure  we  ought  not  to  say  of  such  an  one,  that  he  has  withdrawn 
hhnself  from  the  world,  and  is  alone  with  his  God.  He  is  rather  in  the  midst  of  society,  with 
earthly  ob/ects  flitting  before  him)  and  is  holding  his  conversation  with  these,  instead  of  his  Father 
In  heaven.  To  enter  into  the  closet  in  the  strict  sense  and  spirit  of  the  term,  is  to  retire  fW>m  be- 
yond the  reach  of  those  objects,  which  move  the  senses  and  lead  the  imagination  to  wander.  In 
the  literal  sense,  it  is  to  go  into  the  secret  chamber,  and  close  the  do<ir  about  us,  that  nothing  new 
may  come  in  npon  the  mind  to  distract  the  attention  or  discompose  the  feelings.  And  it  is  at  the 
same  time,  to  tear  away  from  the  soul  those  pleasures,  pursuits,  and  plans  of  the  world,  which  are 
always  following  close  upon  tha  mind,  and  are  endeavoring  to.  obtrude  themselves  to  steal  away 
the  thoughts.'*    p.  8d-a3. 

VOL.  VII.  32 
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The  memoir  is  brief,  bat  sufficient,  we  should  think,  to  excite  a  lively  interest 
in  those,  who  had  no  previous  acquaintance  with  the  subject.  For  ourselves,  we 
had  before  seen  evidence  enough  of  his  talents  and  learning,  to  give  him  a  place 
among  the  first  scholars  in  our  country  ;  and,  from  the  testimony  of  his  intimate 
acquaintances,  we  believe  his  moral  and  religious  qualities  were  equal  to  those  of 
his  literary  character.  As  members  of  the  great  community,  therefore,  we  cor- 
dially sympathized  with  his  particular  friends  in  that  afflictive  providence,  which 
deprived  us  so  early  of  the  co-operations  of  one,  from  whose  ability  and  zeal  we 
had  expected  much  for  the  mental  improvement,  the  piety,  the  virtue,  and  hap- 
piness of  mankind.  W,  H. 


A  Sermon  on  the  Death  of  General  Lafayette,  preached  to^  the  First 
Church  in  Boston,  on  Sunday,  the  29^A  of  June,  1834.  By  N.  L. 
Frothingham,  Minister  of  the  Church, 

This  sermon  is  a  perfect  honeycomb,  filled  with  the  most  fragrant  products, 
drawn  by  Attic  bees  from  the  choicest  flowers  on  A'lount  Hymettus.  It  has  the 
dignity,  the  simplicity,  and  the  grace,  of  an  antique  sepulchral  monument  It  is 
eloquent,  without  a  stain  of  declamation ;  philosophical,  finished,  but  not  finical ; 
original,  but  not  eccentric  ;  and,  unlike  most  eulogies,  strictly  true.  It  presents 
exactly  the  traits  for  which  Lafayette  was  so  remarkable,  and  does  not  pretend 
to  claim  for  him  others,  which  he  had  not.  Mr.  Frothingham  appreciates,  en- 
tirely, the  moral  beauty  of  such  a  character,  whose  sofl  and  pure  radiance  pre- 
sents so  remarkable  a  contrast  to  the  glaring  and  dazzling  spirits,  with  whom, 
though  not  of  whom,  he  was.  Though  short,  too  short,  it  is  a  complete  whole, 
and  leaves  nothing  undope,  which  is  attempted. 

How  nobly  and  impressively  the  discourse  opens : — 

If  it  were  only  a  political  leader,  a  great  military  commander,  a  national  friend  and 
benefactor,  an  illustriouH  man,— according  to  any  of  the  vulgar  patterns  of  fame,-— 
that  has  at  length  gone  the  way,  where  the  meanest  must  KtUow,  where  the  most 
different  conditions  are  made  equal,  and  there  is  no  more  place  for  rank  and 
pride  ;  his  memory  would  hardly  be  a  fitting  subject  to  mix  with  the  services  of 
the  Lord's  house.  If  it  were  some  mere  man  of  the  people,  some  man  of  the 
times,  some  creature  of  splendid  accidents,  that  claimed  to  be  made  mention  of, 
here  is  not  the  place  where  such  a  claim  would  be  regarded.  If  the  feeling^,  that 
now  pervades  this  community  to  its  furthest  borders,  were  a  partv  feeling ;  if  the 
tribute,  that  is  now  paying  to  his  name  from  the  freemen  of  all  nations,  were  a 
tribute  to  station  and  chance,  to  talents  or  historical  renown,  and  not  to  character, 
to  a  pure  and  noble  desert;  if  the  voice  of  praises  and  regrets,  that  is  lifled  up  on 
every  side  of  us^  were  only  a  popular  acclamation  for  some  transient  benefit,  or 
an  unmeaning  echo  of  what  it  has  become  customary  for  half  a  century  to  repeat ; 
the  pulpit  at  least  might  well  be  silent.  But  the  circumstances  are  altogether 
otherwise  ;  and  the  preacher  may  be  more  than  excused  if  he  is  not  silent,  how- 
ever inadequate  to  tn»  occasion  his  words  may  be,  and  however  lost  and  forgotten 
among  worthier  expressions  of  eulogy. 

The  man  of  whom  I  am  to  speak,  and  whom  no  one  needs  name,  was  perhaps 
even  more  remarkable  by  bis  conduct  and  personal  qualities,  than  by  all  toe  vari- 
ous situations  of  his  eventful  life.  At  the  top  of  fortune  and  power  and  favor, 
never  elated ;  in  the  depths  of  disappointments  and  hopeless  aiBictions,  never 
stooping  or  depressed ;  amidst  the  most  magnificent  temptations,  never  beguiled ; 
amidst  the  wildest  disorders^  never  discomposed  ;  amidst  the  moat  difficult  and 
delicate  conjunctures,  never  at  a  loss ;  amidst  the  sharpest  perils,  never  afraid ; — 
he  was  true  to  himself  and  his  principles,  through  the  most  agitating  succession 
of  changes  that  ever  swept  over  the  world.  And  therefore  it  is,  and  not  because 
he  stood  on  an  eminence,  and  not  for  any  advantages  which  he  might  have  but 
chanced  to  bestow,  that  we  may  make  mention  of  him  in  our  holy  places  and  the 
offices  of  devotion. 
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One  may  look  in  Tain  among  the  names  of  ancient  or  modern  celebrity,  to  find 
any  other  who  closely  reminds  us  of  the  Father  of  oar  Country,  by  a  similar  com- 
bination of  noble  endowments.  Bat  He  not  only  recalls  him,  but  presents  the 
most  striking  resemblance  to  him.  He  was  formed  of  like  materials.  He  was 
trained  by  a  like  discipline.  A  son  of  his  house,  and  a  pupil  of  his  school,  he 
appears  with  such  a  similarity  of  moral  features  as  is  seldom  transmitted  by  nat- 
ural descent,  or  formed  by  the  influence  of  any  model  or  education.  No  one 
shares  with  him  this  distinction.  "  Elias  it  was,  who  was  carried  up  in  a  whirl- 
wind ;  and  £Iiseus  was  filled  with  his  spirit.  Whilst  he  lived,  he  was  not  moved 
by  the  presence  of  any  prince,  neither  could  any  bring  him  into  subjection." 

How  much  comp^hensiveness  of  thought,  richness  of  style,  and  truth  of  senti- 
ment, in  the  following  paragraph  : — 

A  leading  name  has  been  struck  from  the  roll  of  the  living.  A  golden  band, 
that  connected  us  with  the  history  of  two  generations  and  with  some  of  the  most 
interestinfir  passages  in  the  history  of  man,  is  broken.  A  venerable  form,  marred 
— as  you  have  seen  it — among  the  exposures  of  his  daring  devotion  tu  what  was 
right ;  familiar  with  all  extremes  of  fortune,  with  the  roueh  exercise  of  camps, 
and  the  dazzling  pomp  of  courts,  and  the  dreary  solitude  o?  dungeons ; — equally 
collected  in  halls  of  leflrislation  and  fields  of  battle,  and  in  popular  crowds  whether 
they  were  moved  at  his  eloquence  or  muttered  their  discontent,  whether  they 
offered  him  garlands  or  demanded  his  head ; — equally  at  home  in  the  quiet  joys 
of  the  vintage  and  the  harvest  and  the  summer  flowers,  and  in  the  stormy  labors 
of  three  revolutions;— wherever  it  has  been,  it  has  now  gone  to  mingle  its  dust 
with  a  long  line  of  distinguished  ancestry.  A  brave  and  a  loving  heart  has  added 
one  more  to  the  company  of  the  glorified.  They  who  shall  visit  like  pilgrims  his 
residences  in  the  old  world  will  look  round  in  vain  for  his  cordial  hand  and  be- 
nignant countenance  ;  and  he  will  not  cross  the  pea  for  a  fiilh  time  towards  the 
land  that  he  helped  to  redeem.  He  has  disappeared.  He  has  lain  down  in  the 
great  rest.  The  ^ound  is  not  consecrated  by  the  ashes  of  a  more  sinsle-minded 
and  estimable  and  admirable  man.  Do  not  call  death  an  equalizer^  when  it  thus 
puts  obediently  the  seal  of  a  stamped  decree  and  an  eternal  distinction  apon  the 
dee4s  and  the  name  of  one,  over  whom  it  has  no  power. 

What  life  and  spirit  in  the  following  panoramic  sketch,  and  how  much  calm 
eloquence  in  the  closing  reflections  : — 

"  Whilst  he  lived,"  says  the  text,  "  he  was  not  moved  with  the  presence  of 
any  prince,  neither  could  any  bring  him  into  subjection."  What  a  train  of  the 
crowned  and  the  discrowned,  now  for  the  most  part  but  shades  of  kings,  passes 
before  us  at  the  repetition  of  these  words.  They  brought  their  importunities  to 
him,  or  thev  laid  their  orders  upon  him  ;  but  they  found  him  just  as  he  has  now 
been  described.  What  was  royalty,  in  its  threats  or  persuasions,  to  the  royal  law 
in  his  own  breast.'  A  German  sovereign  once,  and  a  deposed  monarch  driven 
from  two  thrones  lon^  afterwards,  were  taught  by  him  that  the  vengeance  of  the 
one  and  the  intercessions  of  the  other  were  alike  vain,  when  they  would  urge 
him  to  crouch  to  a  galling  necessity,  or  dissemble  his  cherished  sentiments,  or 
compromise  his  pure  fame.  In  his  own  city,  five  princes  reigned,  from  the  time 
when  he  first  entered  into  its  busy  affairs,  to  the  day  when  he  closed  his  eyes 
upon  it  forever.  We  have  only  to  look  at  his  intercourse  with  them,  to  perceive 
that  there  was  something  in  him  above  their  regal  state. 

The  first,  and  most  unhappy,  both  leaned  upon  him  and  feared  him ;  and  might 
have  been  rescued  by  him  a  second  time,  if  it  had  not  been  thought  too  much  to 
be  indebted  to  him  a  second  time  for  deliverance.  The  next  was  that  wonderful 
chief,  who  almost  dazzled  the  world  blind  with  the  blaze  of  his  conquests.  But 
there  was  one,  who  kept  fixed  upon  him  a  searching  and  sorrowful  Jook,  as  un- 
shrinking as  his  own,  and,  as  the  event' proved,  more  than  equal  to  his  own.  He 
had  retired  quietly  to  his  country  home.  He  refused  even  an  interview  with  the 
"  emperor  and  king,"  in  his  palace  hall,  since  he  had  assumed  to  be  a  despot  over 
his  brethren.  Palaces  !  H^  had  seen  all  their  hnllowness  and  false  lustre.  He 
was  entitled  to  them  as  his  resort  from  his  early  youth,  and  he  had  witnessed 
more  wretchedness  than  he  had  ever  beheld  elsewhere  in  their  envied  inmates. 
The  places  that  had  been  the  objects  of  his  boyish  delight,  he  knew  as  dwellings 
of  bitter  cares  and  sorrows,  before  they  were  burst  open  by  violence  and  spotted 
with  blood.     And  is  it  strange,  if  he  should  have  lost  something  of  his  reverence 
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for  courts  ?  Bat  let  mo  add,  that,  when  the  conqueror  wae  subdued,*— when  the 
city,  that  had  well  nigh  been  made  the  capital  of  the  earth,  was  traversed  and 
encamped  in  by  insolent  foes, — he  endeayored  earnestly  to  befriend  the  fallen 
majesty,  whose  domination  he  had  resisted.  He  had  no  hostility  against  the  im- 
perial  fugitive,  now  that  his  ambition  had  overleaped  itself  and  was  no  longer  a 
terror.  His  indignation  was  turned  to  the  opposite  side ;  and  when  the  English 
ambassador  offered  peace  on  the  condition  of  delivering  him  up  to  the  invaders, 
he  replied,  **  1  am  surprised,  my  lord,  that  in  making  so  odious  a  propNDsition  to 
the  French  nation,  you  should  have  addressed  yourself  to  one. of  the  prisoners  of 
Olmtttz." 

The  third  figure  that  rises,  is  that  of  an  unwieldy  pretension  to  royalty,  set  up 
by  foreign  hands,  and  speaking  what  he  was  told  to  speak,  and  almost -as  helpless 
while  he  reigned,  as  tlie  phantom  that  he  seems  to  us  now.  His  infatuated  suc- 
cessor is  an  exile,  one  hardly  remembers  where,  from  an  authority  that  he  neither 
knew  how  to  limit  nor  maintain.  What  could  he,  of  whom  we  are  now  thinking, 
have  to  do  with  pageants  like  these, — except  to  warn  them  that  they  roust  pass 
away? 

Another  interval  of  murderous  contention,  and  another  king  is  in  the  seat  that 
bad  been  so  rapidly  and^ominously  left  empty.  Him  he  met  as  an  adviser,  and 
not  as  an  inferior,  as  a  patron  rather  than  as  a  dependant.  But  his  deed  and  in- 
tention returned  to  him  void,  and  his -expectations  were  once  more  baffled. 

Let  it  be  so.  H^  has  at  length  gone  where  there  is  no  more  disappointment, 
and  where  his  faithful  works  will  faithfully  follow  him.  We  will  not  wish  that 
he  had  remained  for  further  trials.  W«  -cannot  bear  'to  think  of  his  furnishing 
opportunities  for  cavil,  to  those  who  do  not  revere  and  cannot  understand  him, 
bv  an^  falterings  that  might  possibly  have  crept  alon^  with  his  old  age,— by  any 
clouding  of  his  clear  judgement,  any  declension  of  his  well-used  strength.  Let 
him  pass  upward  in  peaoe  to  the  King  of  kings  and  the  Lord  of  lords,  by  the 
signs  of  whose  '<  presence"  he  was  always  "  moved,"  and  to  whose  holy  Prov- 
idence he  brouffht  himself  cheerfully  '*  into  subjection." 

No ;  we  will  not  desire  him  back.  He  has  done  enough ;  endured  enough 4 
enjoyed  enough.  It  is  time  that  he  was  translated.  But  we  will  write  up  his 
name  as  on  a-banner.  We  will  plead  that  his  memory  may  be  sacredly  appre- 
ciated and  never  forgotten.  His  example  Should  shine  out  as  a  lesson,  in  these 
days  of  sycophancy  and  rank  abases,  of  party  spoils  and  oolitical  profligacy  and 
greed 7 'gain-;  when  Elias 'has  been  carriea  up  in  his  diariot  of  glories,  and  they 
who  never  felt  his  spirit,  and  even  scoffed  at  his  immortal  services,  presume  to 
^connect  themselves  with  his  fame. 

The  bones  of  the  disciple-phrophet  were  said  to  awaken  the  ilead.  "  He  did 
-wonders  in  his  life,  and  al  his  death  were  his  works  marvelous.'^  The  miracle  is 
done  over  again  yet,  and  more  nobly  done.  The  name  and  character  and  deeds 
of  the  iust  ape  often  a  livinff  and  divine  touch,  afler  **  their  bodies  ace  buried  in 
peaee.'^'  May  it  be  so  with  him  !  May  the  memory  of  that  Eliseus,  whom  I 
nave  endeavored  to  bring  to  your  hearts  to-day,  stir  up  a  community,  that  is 
already  turning  into  corruption,  to  a  fresh  and  purer  life  ! 

We  have  quoted  the  larger  half  of  this  sermon,  and  woulfl  gladly  liave  quoted 

the  whole.    It  is  to  be. praised  (as  has  been  said  before  by  .somebody,  we  know 

•not  whom,)  only  by  writing  at  the  bottom  of  ^every  page,  "jnU€lw4,bmif  opHme" 

Why  dees  not  Mr.  Frothingham  publish  more  ?    His  productions  are  so  .finish- 

iod,  graceful,  and  striking,  that  they  present  the  most  agreeable  contrast  to  the 

.slip-shod  and  careless  style  in  which  roost  of  the  class  to  which  they  belong  are 

written.    He  writes  like  a  true  scholar,  who  has  too  much  respect  for  his  gray 

•goose-qutll  to  make  it  an  instrument  for  recording  common-'place  thoughts,  anfl 

who  never  leaves  a  sentence  till  he  has  made  it  perfect. 


Miriam  Coffin,  or  the  Whale  Mshcrman. 

The  writer  of  this  Novel  has  laid  his  scene  in- a  region,  around  whidh  are  gath- 
ered many  popular  associations.  Every  body  has  heard  of  the  Nantucket  whale- 
men, and  their  wonderful  adventures ;  every  body  knows  something  of  the  prim- 
itive .character  of  those  ente^rising  islanders.    Ample  materials,  of  the  richett 
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kind,  are  ready  for  the  literary  artist  to  work  up  in  fiction.    The  attempt  haa 
now  heen  made,  with  a  tolerable  degree  of  sacceBS. 

The  introduction  is  tedious.  It  resemblesi  in  some  respects,  the  tiresome  pre- 
faces, placed,  like  stumbling-blocks  at  the  door,  at  the  beginning  of  many  of 
Walter  Scott's  noTels.  So  far  as  it  contains  information,  not  already  possessed 
by  the  community,  it  is  well  enough ;  but  when  the  author  goes  on  to  give  a 
silly  account  of  the  manner,  in  which  he  got  possession  of  the  manuscript,  the 
thing  becomes  stale  and  common-place,  and  will,  of  course,  be  skipped  by  eyery 
body  but  ourselves. 

The  time,  in  which  the  events  of  the  tale  are  represented  to  have  taken  place, 
is  just  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolution.  Whether  the  author  was  judi- 
cious or  not  in  selecting  this  particular  period,  we  are  not  prepared  to  say.  At 
any  rate,  he  is  obliged  'to  bring  hu  fictitious  scenes,  many  of  which,  are  highly 
improbable,  into  collision  and  connection  with  events  of  historical  interest  and 
renown.  This  has  an  nnpleasant  effect  on  the  mind  of  the  reader.  Some  of  the 
characters,  also,  are  connected  with  names  and  families  yet  in  existence.  Mow  if 
these  are  mere  creations  of  the  poet*s  brain,  they  place  their  flesh-and-blood  rela- 
tions in  rather  a  droll  predicament.  To  be  first  cousin,  or  brother,  or  husband, 
to  a  non-entity,  is  a  sort  of  relationship  not  recognised  by  the  law-books,  nor  by 
the  church-books.  Yet,  we  do  not  see  how  Admiral  Sir  Isaac  Coffin,  and  the 
TCspectable  family  of  the  Folgers,  are  to  get  cid  of  this  •semi-svpernatural  consan- 
guinity. 

The  story  opens  with  the  4cene  of  ibe  «nnu«l  festival  in  Nantucket, — the 
sheep-shearing.  Among  inmiaierable  other  visiters  from  the  continent,  two 
young  men,  one  a  doctor,  and  the  other  a  lawyer,  make  their  appearance,  and 
fall  in  with  two  of  the  most  famous  belles  of  the  island,-— to  wit :  Miss  Folger  and 
Miss  Coffin.  This,  of  course,  lays  the  comer-stone  ifor  the  romantic  pact  of  the 
superstructure.  The  doctor  pays  his  devotions  to  the  lovdy  Mary  Folger,  and  the 
lawyer  (Grimshaw,  by  name,)  to  Ruth  Coffin,  daughter  of  Miriam,  and  sister,  if 
we  read  aright,  to  the  before-mentioned  gallant  admiral.  Our  heroes,  from  the 
main  land,  fintl  it  rather  harder  to  win  the  hearts  of  the  island  beauties,  than  their 
vanity  had  anticipated.  One  has  bound  herself  by  a  vow,  never  to  receive  a 
lover's  addresses  until  said  lover  has  harpooned  his  whale ;— the  other  cordially 
detests  the  sneaking  fellow  Grimshaw.  Several  young  whalers,  moreover,  inter- 
fere with  the  claims  of  our  gentlemen,  in  a  manner  likely  to  lead  to  serious  con- 
sequences. However,  the  doctor  goes  to  sea  to  try  his  luck  in  letting  the  blood 
of  a  whale, — having  previously  played  the  scoundrel  with  a  young  Indian  on  the 
island.  It  so  happens,  that  one  of  the  lovers  is  killed  by  a  whale,  and  the  whale, 
if  we  remember  right,  is  killed  by  the  doctor,  whose  character,  as  a  gentleman  and 
whaleman,  is  now  established.  Before  they  reach  home,  another  of  the  young 
gentlemen  falls  by  the  hand  of  a  revengeful  Indian,  and  the  doctor  lends  a  helping 
hand  in  securing  the  murderer.  These  several  events,  of  course,  procure  the 
doctor  a  welcome  reception,  and  afford  him  the  means  of  carrying  out  a  long-medi- 
tated scheme  of  revenge  against  the  lady,  who  had  sent  him  on  this  chase  after 
the  whales.  The  offer  of  his  hand  is  accepted ;  preparations  for  the  wedding  are 
speedily  made ;  but  the  bridegroom  is  no  where  to  be  found.  At  length,  a  letter 
arrives,  declaring  that  he  has  no  idea  of  marrying  so  cruel  a  fair,  who  has  exposed 
his  life  to  the  dangers  of  the  deep,  and  the  jaws  of  a  whale.  The  assembly 
breaks  up  in  great  confusion,  and  the  bride  retires  in  mortification  and  despair. 
It  may  as  well  be  stated  here,  that  she  afterwards  consoled  herself  for  the  loss  of 
the  doctor  by  taking  a  young  whaler. 
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Meantime,  Miriam  Coffin,  the  mother  of  Ruth,  and  the  wife  of  Jethro,  takes  a 
fancy  to  Squire  Grimshaw,  who  has,  as  before  hinted,  tal^en  a  fancj  to  the 
daughter.  The  good  lady  has  already  let  her  brain  be  filled  with  gigantic 
■chemes  of  wealth  and  power.  The  signs  of  the  times  portend  a  war  between 
the  mother  country  and  the  colonies.  The  husband  goes  on  a  voyage,  leaving 
her  sole  manager  of  his  fortunes.  .  In  conjunction  with  Grimshaw,  she  plans  and 
executes  a  scheme  of  oppressing  the  island,  and  amassing  wealth,  by  keeping  in 
favor  with  the  British  commander  in  New-Tork,  and  acting  under  the  protection 
of  the  British  flag.  This  scheme,  of  which  we  cannot  stop  to  relate  the  details, 
though  successful  at  first,  fails  in  the  end,  as  it  ought  to.  Jethro,  after  sundry 
heavy  misfortunes  abroad,  returns,  and  finds  hie  affairs  thrown  into  eonfusioB  at 
home.  His  skill  enables  him  to  retrieve  them,  partially.  The  lawyer  finally 
marries  the  daughter,  having  won  her  susceptible  heart  by  the  most  dogged  teas- 
ing. He  establishes  himself  conifortably  on  the  premises,  spends  his  days  in 
competence  and  respectability,  and  hunting  and  fishing.  So  ends  this  strange 
eventful  history. 

In  some  respects,  this  work  shows  no  little  talent.  Many  of  the  descriptions 
are  wrought  up  with  skill  and  power.  The  operations  of  the  whale-fishery  are 
delineated  with  graphic  force.  The  sinking  of  the  French  privateer,  or  pirate, 
(they  are  different  names  for  the  same  thing,)  is  a  thrilling  and  masterly  scene. 
In  drawing  characters,  the  author's  hand  is  feeble.  They  are  all  vague  and 
indistinct;  some  of  them  are  seif-contradictory ;  some  impossible  and  absurd. 
The  plot,  or  story,  is  awkwardly  put  together,  and  the  conclusion  singularly 
bad.  The  language  is  sometimes  powerful  and  pure ;  at  others,  careless ;  and, 
at  others,  outrageous.  The  wit  is  not  always  happy,  and,  sometimes,  is  abso- 
lutely without  point;  On  the  whole,  it  is  a  very  creditable  perfbrmance,  and  wiH 
draw,  we  hope,  the  attention  of  writers  of  fiction  to  a  rich  source  of  amusement, 
iiitherto  but  little  used  for  literary  purposes. 


f^/^^ 


Remarks  on  the  Classical  Education  of  Boys.     By^ 

This  little  book  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  works  on  the  sul 
that  our  country  has  yet  produced.  The  writer's  views  are  wide  and  liberal. 
He  treats  th^  topics  of  his  several  chapters  with  an  elegance  of  style  and  |)reci- 
sion  of  thought,  which  render  ^he  book  highly  attractive.  Every  page  abounds 
with  proof,  that  the  work  is  the  production  of  an  able  scholar  and  accomplished 
gentleman ;  of  one  who  knows,  by  close  observation  and  careful  study,  what  is 
essential,  and  what  is  ornamental,  in  a  course  of  liberal  education. 

The  method  of  teaching  the  classical  languages,  recommended  in  this  treatise, 
is  excellent.  The  observations  on  a  course  of  classical  illustration,  borrowed 
from  history,  mythology,  and,  more  especially,  from  the  remains  of  ancient  art, 
are  judicious  and  important.  The  eloquent  and  discriminating  style ;  the  sim- 
plicity, grace,  and  beauty,  of  the  language ;  the  clearness  of  the  arrangement,  and 
the  freedom  from  professional  cant,  show  a  mind,  on  which  classical  learning  has 
exercised  its  happiest  influence.  We  quote  the  following  chapter,  on  "  accom- 
plishments," because  we  think  the  views  there  exposed  of  great  importance, 
and  deserving  the  special  attention  of  pare^its  and  teachers. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS. 


1  have  now  discussed  the  manner  of  studying  those  branches  which  are  usually 
pursued,  or  which  ought  to  be  pursued,  in  classical  schools,  but  I  cannot  forbear 
m  this  place  recommending  to  parents  to  employ  other  teachers  still  for  their 'ohil- 
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dren,  and  cultivate  them  in  other  panuits.  It  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  notwith- 
standing the  schobl  hours,  much  time  hanes  heavily  on  the  hands  of  a  young 
child,  sometimes  from  weariness  or  other  circumstances  which  prevent  his  play- 
ing, sometimes  from'  want  of  companions,  distaste  for  reading,  &c.  There  are, 
however,  many  resources  to  fill  up  the  vacant  hours,  which  unfortunately  do  not 
seem  to  be  improved  as  they  ought.  And  first  of  all,  i  would  recommend  those 
exercises  which  strengthen  the  frame  systematically,  as  gymnastics  of  every  kind. 
I  am  aware  that  these  are  in  use  amon^  us,  but  they  are  rarely  insisted  on  as  a 
duty ;  children  are  left  to  their  inclination,  and  this  in  a  country  where  the  exces- 
sive' heat  in  summer  and  cold  in  winter,  induce  to  want  of  energy  and  inactivity. 
I  wish  that  an  hour  a  day  might  be  set  apart  and  rigidly  kept  for  these  exercises. 
The  results  of  such  an  education  are  truly  astonishing.  The  system  has  been 
pursued  with  great  success  in  the  military  school  at  Paris,  where  the  young  men 
perform  feats,  that  must  be  seen  in  order  to  be  realized  and  believed  ;  the  gym- 
nastic exercises  in  that  institution  are  under  the  direction  of  Colonel  Amoros,  an 
intelligent  Spanish  gentleman,  whose  works  upon  this  subject  are  worthy  the 
attention  of  all  parents  and  teachers.  The  leading  idea  in  his  system,  is  the  union 
of  the  moral  with  the  physical.  Mis  pupils  sing  as  they  exercise,  not  like  our 
sailors,  merely  as  a  signal  for  simultaneous  action,  but  words  and  music  which 
shall  inspirit  and  encourage.  Besides  these  exarcises,  the  more  amusing  ones  of 
fencing  and  boxing  ought  to  be  taught  to  all  boys.  It  is  melancholy,  indeed,  in 
our  institutions  for  learning,  especially  our  colleges,  to  see  so  many  puny  looking 
young  men;  hollow  chests,  round  shoulders,  and  bending  body,  are xh'aracteris- 
tios  of  our  students,  and  premature  old  age,  or  consumption,  carry  off  but  too 
many  of  our  meet  giAed  men. 

Dancing  is  an  accomplishment  so  commonly  taueht,  that  it  need  xK)t  be  urged 
here.  Besides  this,  are  other  accomplishments,  which  are  very  rarely  thought 
worthy  the  attention  of  school-boys,  and,  among  us,  are  never  considered  neces- 
sarv.  First  of  these,  is  drawing.  1  will  not  enlarge  upon  the  additional  means 
of  ha^ppiness  afforded  to  a  child,  when  he  is  taught  the  use  of  the  pencil :  for  the 
classical  scholar,  I  think  it  a  necessary  acquisition  :  a  child  who  is  to  be  a  thor- 
ough scholar,  should  begin  early  to  draw,  and  his  attention  should  be  directed  as 
soon  as  possible,  to  the  human  nice  and  form.  In  this  way,  when  he  comes  to 
the  study  of  Mytliology  and  AntiqoiiieB,  he  will  be  greatly  aided.  In  no  way 
can  so  perfect  an  idea  of  the  antique  be  formed,  as  by  copying  such  drawings  as 
may  have  been  preserved,  or  the  works  of  artists  like  Flaxman,  or  still  better,  by 
copying  ancient  busts  and  statues,  or  casts  from  them.  Such  exercises  fix  the 
knowledge  obtained,  indelibly  on  the  mind,  and  still  more,  by  the  great  accuracy 
thus  obtained,  the  student  will  at  length  be  able  to  make  his  own  illustrations. 
I  need  not  point  out  the  immense  advantages,  which  a  person  thus  taught,  will 
possess  over  one  ignorant  upon  the  subject ;  all  will  be  clear  to  his  mind ;  the 
camp,  the  chamber,  the  banqoeting-hall,  the  forms  of  Grecian  beauty,  the  battle- 
field, and  the  funeral  pyre,  will  present  themselves  vividly  before  him,  like 
household  scenes. 

Next  to  drawixig,  I  would  recommend  music.  This  is  considered  indispensable 
in  the  system  or  public  education  pursued  in  Prussia,  which  is  the  best  in  the 
world.  What  Milton  thought  of  the  effect  of  music,  and  its  importance  to  stu- 
dents, we  learn  from  his  treatise  on  education.  After  recommending  severe 
bodily  exercise  before  dinner  for  the  schools,  he  goes  on  as  follows :  *'  The  inte- 
rim, of  unsweating  themselves  regularly,  and  convenient  rest  before  meat,  may, 
both  with  profit  and  delight,  be  taken  up  in  recreating  and  composing  their  trav- 
ailed spirits  with  the  solemn  and  divine  harmonies  of  music,  heard  or  learned ; 
either  whilst  the  akilfol  organist  plies  his  grave  and  fancied  descant  in  lofly 
fuffues,  or  the  whole  symphony,  with  artful  and  unimaginable  touches,  adorn 
and  grace  the  well-studied  chords  of  some  choice  composer ;  sometimes  the  lute, 
or  soft  organ-stop  waiting  on  elegant  voices,  either  to  religious,  martial,  or  civil 
ditties,  which,  if  wise  men  and  prophets  be  not  extremely  out,  have  a  great  power 
over  dispositions  and  manners,  to  smooth  and  make  them  gentle  from  rustie 
harshness  and  distempered  passions." 

To  the  literary  man,  especially  one  who  is  to  lead  a  more  retired  sort  of  Jife, 
music  is  a  source  of  endless  comfort.  Above  all,  to  the  teacher,  whose  life  is 
almost  identified  with  the  name  of  patience,  this  divine  art  cOmes  like  a  consol- 
ing spirit,  to  soothe  his  ruffled  nerves,  and  give  rest  to  his  weary  thoughts.  Next 
to  sleep,  it  refreshes  and  invigorates  ;  and  a  parent  who  places  his  chud  in  a  sit- 
aation  to  acquire  this  art,  bequeatbs  to  him  a  blessing,  which  death  alone  can 
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deprive  him  of.  In  the  midst  of  basj  life,  in  the  land  of  strangera,  where  it  ii 
the  onlj  language  he  understands,  in  the  hour  of  sorrow,  even  in  the  deliriam 
fit,  and  the  horrors  of  the  mad -house,  music  never  abandons  him  who  has  once 
welcomed  her  to  his  soul. 


History  of  Ipswich^  Essex ^  and  Hamilton.    By  Joseph  B.  Felt.* 

Inasmuch  as  Mr.  Felt  does  not  write  for  the  present  day,  he  may  trvly  be  said 
to  be  in  advance  of  his  age.  It  is  to  be  wished  that  he  would  make  a  "  Britan- 
nia'* on  New-England,  or  such  a  work  about  it  as  Camden  did  about  Old  Eng- 
land. We  do  not  presume  to  say  how  well  antiquaries  of  our  times  wHt  think  of 
such  a  labor,  but  we  hazard  not  much,  we  presume,  when  we  say,  that,  whatever 
may  be  the  judgement  of  modems,  posterity  will  priie  it  highly  ;  for,  certainly, 
it  appears  to  us,  that  a  Dugdale  or  a  Pohvhele  could  have  been  scarcely  more 
indefatigable,  in  local  researches,  than  oar  author. 

It  will,  doubtles,  appear  very  strange  to  such  as  can  only  be  delighted  with  a 
book  beeause  it  is  new,  bow  a  man  can  spend  several  years  in  making  up  a  book, 
which  presents  little  else  besides  a  series  of  dates  and  obsolete  sayings.  He  will 
glance  his  eye  rapidly  from  page  to  page,  to  catch  seme  reflection  of  the  com- 
piler^ Of  some  lively  delineatioB  of  characters  and  manners  to  repay  him  for  the 
time  (if  he  be  no  antiquary)  which  he  is  throwing  away.  But  if  any  such  read 
this  article,  they  are  hereby  admonished  sot  to  lay  down  Mr.  Felt*s  book  because 
they  do  not  meet  with  long  and  pleasing  reflections  in  the  first  few  pages ;  for  we 
•an  assure  them  they  will  find  many  interspersed,  which,  for  solidity  and  real 
weight,  will  show  that  the  mii^d  that  produced  them ^  if  not  the  most  brilliant, 
is  an  honor  to  an  enlightened  age. 

Ipswich  being  a  very  old  town,  or  one  of  the  oldest  ia  Massadnisetts,  many 
inoidents  have  oeourred  there  to  render  it  worthy  of  a  more  particulai  work  than 
some  of  less  antiquity.  Although  the  proportion  of  matter  contained  in  the  voir 
ume  before  u«,  in  the  author's  own  words  be  small,  yet,  it  must  be  allowed,  that, 
in  works  of  a  local  character,  it  is,  by  far,  better  to  fill  their  pagea  with  real  matters 
of  fack,  than  with  pleasing  verbiage  drawn  from  a  very  few  of  the  most  prom- 
fnent  incidents  in  its  history  We  have  now  before  us  a  volume  of  304  pages,  in 
small^ica  type,  octavo,  of  the  common  size.  Every  page  presents  an  unvar- 
nished array  6f  facts>  enough,  were  they  woven  with  a  common  amount  of  smooth 
sentences,  to  make,  at  least,  five  times  the  quantity  of  matter.  Hence  it  is  easy 
to  see  of  how  much  more  value  such  a  work,  made  up  in  such  a  manner,  really 
is,  than  it  wonld  be,  were  one  fillh  of  its  facts  used,  and  the  rest  made  up,  as  it 
easily  might  have  been,  with  one  fifU^  of  the  labor.  Few  authors,  in  oar  times, 
expect  profit  from  their  labors,  unless  they  can  treat  their  subject  in  what  is  called 
a  popular  manner ;  now  if  this  must  be  done  at  the  evident  expense  (or  suppres- 
sion) of  facts,  it  is  easy  to  see,  that,  iu  some  age  to  come,  a  just  censure  must  be 
passed  upon  the  taste  of  the  present.  To  say  a  great  deal  about  a  very  little,  and 
to  say  it  in  a  playful  manner,  that  is,  to  talk  wisely  about  talking,  may  please  the 
majority  of  readers ;  but  we  can  apprise  such,  that  the  history  of  Ipswich  will 
afiford  them  no  amusement  of  that  kind.  But,  on  the  contrary,  he  who  expects 
mattere  of  history ,  as  they  occurred,  will  there  find  them  without  that  useless 
waste  of  time  too  often  experienced  in  other  works. 

The  author  spends  no  tinoe  in  prefaces  and  introductions,  but  at  onoe  steps  into 
his  work,  like  the  farmer  to  bis  plough,  or,  Ijke  the  mower  to  bis  grass,  with  an 


*  Tbe  editor  hiu  not  seen  this  work,  and  Is  indebted  to  a  (Hend,  (wilb  whose  criticiims  he 
lUM  Bot  iaterfered)  fur  this  notice. 
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initrument  kepi  io  readinen  from  year  to  year.  He  tells  ne  that  Ipf  wich,  that  ie, 
the  place  now  eo  called,  was  particularly  noticed  by  that  wonder  of  wonders, 
Capt.  John  Smith f  as  early  as  1614,  when  there  was  nothing  like  an  European 
settlement  from  Manhattan  to  Newfoundland.  At  this  time,  and  for  considerable 
space  afler  the  arrival  of  the  English,  the  country  thereabouts  was  called  j^^atoam, 
which  was  itM  real  Indian  name ;  a  name,  our  author  thinks  was  given  to  it  from 
its  abounding  in  '*  6ah  of  passage."  This  may  be  true,  although  numerous  other 
placea  noted  for  the  same,  are  not  named  Agawam.  As  to  the  name  Ipstoichf  it 
was  given  to  that  place  by  its  English  inhabitants,  to  remind  themselves  and  their 
posterity  of  the  kindnesses  that  were  extended  to  them  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Ipswich  in  England,  from  whence  many  of  them  took  their  departure  for  America. 
Few  names  in  our  country,  except  those  given  by  the  Indians  have  any  reference 
to  their  situation  or  products.  It  was  not  so  in  England.  Flaces  there  were 
named,  originally,  according  to  the  true  definition  of  their  names : — thus  ExmatUh 
was  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ex  or  ^z;  Norfolk,  or  north  foUt^  and  Suffolk, 
south  foUCf  or  the  south  people,  in  contradistinction  to  those  on  the  north  of  them. 
The  name  Ipswich  is  not  quite  as  clearly  defined,  but  denoted  its  situation  upon 
the  river  Gippen,  which  was  at  its  confluence  with  the  Oiwell.  In  Dooms-day- 
book  it  is  written  Gyppesmek^  GyppewiCf  &c.  This  speUing  gradually  changed 
to  Ypprfswychtf  and  lastly  to  Ipswich.  To  an  ancient  Briton,  as  well  as  to  an 
original  American,  the  name  of  a  place  at  the  same  time  told  him  what  its  situa- 
tion was,  or  for  what  it  was  noted ;  but  the  modern  inhabitant  can  no  more  tell 
whether  a  plaee  be  upon  a  river  or  a  good  way  from  one,  by  the  signification  of 
its  name ;  whether  it  be  noted  for  its  animals  or  its  fruits,  its-  trees  or  stones. 

Although  Ipswich  was  occupied  by  the  whites  in  1633,  yet  they  do  not  appear 
to  have  purchased  it  of  its  real  owner,  until  1638.  This  year  the  Sachem  called 
Masconomet,  or  Mascononomo,  sold  Agawam  to  Mr.  John  Winthrop  for  £20. 

Mr.  Felt  has  treated  his  subject  in  a  dififSerent  manner  from  others  who  have 
heretofore  written  town  histories.  He  has  collected  the  fiusts  of  every  depart- 
ment under  suitable  heads  in  the  manner  following  :— 

First  SettUrs.—Aa  in  other  town»of  the  colony,  no  peisons  wf^re  admitted  as  inhabitaoti  with- 
out the  consent  of  its  freemen..  When  this  custom  fell  into  disuse  we  are  not  told.  In  1634,  Rev. 
Thomas  Parlcer  with  a  company  of  about  150  persons  took  up  their  abode  in  Ipswich. 

OrantSy  ^-c— In  1635  the  Genl.  Court  ordered  that  no  dwelling  house  shoula  be  built  above  half 
a  mile  from  the  meeting  house  in  any  new  plaqtatioQ,  without  the  leave  of  the  court,  A.c.  1649, 
Ipswich  is  allowed  two  fifthanf  Plumb  Island. 

CommoH  Lands,— On  16  April,  1663,  it  was  ordered  that  no  man  shall  cut  any  grass  on  Plumb 
Island  before  the  10  July,  nor  any  family  use  above  two  scyihea  at  a  time.— 1757.  Voted,  that 
Capt.  Jonathan  Feliows,  of  Cape  Ann,  have  the  use  of  all  the  sandbanks  lying  in  Ipswich,  for  one 
year  at  £3  13s.  4d. — Those  must  have  been  golden  days  for  the  gentlemen  of  the  chord ;  for  many  a 
shoe  left  the  best  part  of  its  sole  upon  the  sanded  floor,  which  it  had  shuffled  but  one  night. 

THdes. — The  title  of  .Mr.  was  borne  only  by  officers  of  the  militia,  captains  and  mates  of  vessels, 
eminent  merchants,  schoolmasters,  doctors,  clergymen,  persons  who  had  received  a  second  de- 
gree at  college,  and  wiio  had  been  made  freemen.  To  be  deprived  of  this  title  was  a  great  degra- 
dation.   Tlie  wivea  of  those  thas  entitlfd  were  called  Mrs. 

Sept.  27«  1631.  JosiaU  Plaistow  of  Boston,  wa^  sentenced  by  the  court  of  Assistants  to  be. de- 
prived of  his  title  of  Jfr.  Our  author  should  have  added  that  the  otCence  was  for  stealing  com 
from  the  Indians.    Besides  losing  his  title  of  gentleman  he  was  ordered  to.pay  £5, 

lAgktningrods. — There  has  been  none  in  £ssex  or  in  Hamilton.  The  only  one  recollected  oigh^ 
years  since^  was  on  the  old  Jail.  There  aro-  now  seven  in  Ipswich.  A  probable  reason  (br  thev 
not  being  formerly  more  introduced  here,  was  the  prejudice,  veiy  prevalent  thsough  the  colonies, 
that  the  erection  of  them  upon  buildings  was  a  resistance  to  Providence,  because  attracting  the 
electric  fluid  from  its  direct  course,  it  is  well  that  such  Mahomedan  fatality  has  not  the  influence 
it  once  had,  in  preventing  the  improvements  of  ncience. 

1659.  I'he  General  Court  grant  each  town  copies  of  Mr.  Norton's  work,  in  the  press,  against 
the  Quakers,  in  proportion  to  its  ratos.  Thus  the  artillery  of  the  legislature  of  the  commonwealth 
was  brought  into  the  field  against  a  poor  handful  of  fknatics,  to  whom  indiflereace  would  have 
been  fkr  more  formidable. 

Ipswich  oweF  not  a  little  of  its  ancient  renown  to  that  worthy  and  excellent 
man,  the  Rev.  William  HMard.    For  an  acoount  of  him  as  well  as  others,  who 
should  be  mentioned,  we  can  only  refer  our  reader  to  the  work  of  Mr.  Felt    But 
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ms  every  thing  is  of  the  greatest  interest  which  in  any  way  concerns  that  eminent 
indiridnal,  we  note  the  following  facta  which  happen  to  be  known  to  us : — 

15  Feb.  1665.  William  Hubbard  of  Ipewtcb  &  Mary  hts  wife  deed  to  Robert  Sc  Samuel  Will- 
iams of  Roxbury,  **  all  that  hie  fowerteen  acres  of  Salt  Marsh,  be  it  more  or  lease  Lying  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  field  called  ye  Lower  Calves  Pasture,  within  the  precincts  of  Roxbury,  and  not 
Arre  from  the  tyde  mill  in  Dorchester,"  ice. 

Concerning  what  the  author  has  said  about  Mr.  Hubbard's  presiding  at  the  commencement  in 
1688,  we  offer  the  following  extract  fVom  an  old  manuscript  letter,  dated  2  July  of  that  year,  by 
Mr.  John  Richards.  Said  letter  was  for  Dr.  Increase  Mather,  then  in  London : — "  The  commenee- 
ment  is  to  tw  managed  this  year  by  Mr.  WUUam  Hubbard  of  Ipswich.  The  Govt,  sent  to  Mr.  Lu 
t6  do  it,  who  likewise  intended,  but  was  not  positive  in  his  answer,  and  so  Mr.  Hubbard  is  to 
ma&afle  it.    [He]  hath  been  here  about  it." 

In  Judge  SewaJI's  celebrated  Diary  is  this  entry :— 14  Sept.  n04,  Thursday.  Mr.  William  Hub- 
bard of  Ipswich,  goes  to  the  Lecture,  after  to  Col.  Appieton's,  goes  home  and  dies  that  night. 

We  will  close  our  short  notice  of  this  valuable  work  with  the  following  extract. 
After  giving  some  facts  concerning  "  Unity  Lodge,"  in  Ipswich,  and  candidly 
observing  that  its  members  "  do  not  undertake  to  assert,  that  no  lodges  in  our 
country  have  become  so  corrupt,  as  to  engage,  that,  if  expediency  or  necessity 
require,  they  will  violate  laiws  both  human  and  divine,"  very  sensibly  proceeds : — 

But  they  can  truly  declare,  that  neither  they  nor  any  lodge  of  New-England,  with  which  they 
have  any  acquaintance,  have  ever  understandinsly  covenanted  to  countenance,  much  less  to  prac- 
tice immoralnies.  They  feel  themselves  bound  to  condemn  Ihe  murderers  of  Morgan,  if  such 
there  be,  and  the  attempts  to  prevent  the  infliction  of  justice  upon  them,  as  upon  other  members  of 
the  e6mmunity.  It  would,  however,  be  infatuation  to  pretend,  that  Masonry  is  free  fh)m  every 
fiiult.  Like  all  institutions  of  human  origin,  it  has  imperfections.  Among  these  imperfections  is 
a  part  of  the  figurative  expressions  and  forms,  used  on  the  admission  of  its  members.  Such 
tbinp,  if  they  were  not  formerly  defects,  have  become  so,  wherever  the  benevolent  spirit  and 
enlightened  views  of  Christianity  prevail.  The  object  of  legitimate  Masonry  can  now  be  accom- 
plished without  them. 

With  reeard  to  the  proposal  before  our  legislature,  it  is  a  question  deserving  serious  and  general 
eonsideration,  whether  they  should  not  only  forbid  Masonic,  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  and  other  literary 
■ociettes  oaths  of  secrecy,  but  also  oaths  of  every  description.  The  true  man  will  tell  the  truth 
without  an  oath.  The  false  man  will  declare  falsely  with  an  oath.  Indeed,  who  is  not  shocked 
to  witness  the  frequent  perjury  which  takes  place  in  our  courts  of  justice  ?  In  cases  of  this 
sort,  the  peijurer  implicitly  calls  upon  his  Maker  to  destroy  his  sonl,  if  he  do  not  speak  truly. 
There  is  nothing  really  so  awflil  as  this  in  the  obligations  of  Masonry.  While  the  axe  is  laid  to 
one  root,  let  be  laid  to  the  whole.  Let  a  law  be  passed,  prohibiting  oaths  of  every  kind,  and  re- 
quiring, when  necessary,  the  solemn  afllrmation  of  the  Friends.  Let  this  be  done,  and  then  the 
public  welfare  will  not  have  cause  to  complain,  that  while  one  part  of  its  claims  are  listened  to  by 
a  nameroui  legislative  assembly,  the  ether  is  neglected. 
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UNITED  STATES. 
Since  the  adjournment  of  Congress, 
the  political  discussions  of  the  public 
iournals  have  turned  chiefly  upon  the 
local  politics  of  individual  states.  Elec- 
tions have  already  been  held  in  some  of 
the  Western  states,  the  results  of  which, 
■o  far  as  they  are  known,  are  supposed 
to  manifest  changes  of  opinion  in  re- 
gard to  the  National  Administration. 
In  others,  elections  are  soon  to  take 
place,  and  the  preparations  indicate  a 
fierce  contention.  New- York  and  Penn- 
sylvania, it  is  said,  form  the  battle- 
ground, on  which  the  great  question 
between  the  Tories  and  Whigs,  or  the 
Administration  party  and  the  Opposi- 
tion, is  to  be  decided.  The  elections 
in  these  states  will  be  held  in  October 
and  November. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
left  Washington,  immediately  ^er  the 
adjournment  of  Congress,  for  his  resi- 
dence in  Tennessee,  where  he  arrived 
early  in  August. 

:\'cio  Gold  Coin.   On  the  first  of  Au- 

Sust,  the  coinafire  of  gold,  according  to 
le  new  ratio  oi  gold  to  silver,  commenc- 
ed at  the  Mint.  The  peculiarities,  which 
distinguish  the  new  gold  coin  from  the 
old,  are  stated  thus,  by  the  Director  of 
the  Mint,  in  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  : — 

On  the  fhce,  tbe  new  coins  will  bo  readily 
distinguished  by  a  head  of  Liberty  disencum- 
bered of  a  cap. 

On  the  reverse,  the  surplus  motto,  "  E  PIu- 
ribua  Unum,''  which  for  many  years  haa  occu- 
pied  a  portion  of  the  disk  above  the  figure  of  the 
£a&le,  is  now  omitted. 

These  changes,  independently  of  the  facility 
to  be.  derived  from  them,  in  distinguishing  the 
fliture  from  the  pcist  emissions  of  our  gold  coins, 
ore  roconimended  by  a  nearer  adherence  to  the 
provisions  of  the  taw,  as  well  as  by  the  rules  of 
ta^te  and  classic  authority. 

In  regard  to  the  omission  of  the  motto  above 
referred  to,  the  same  improvement  was  intro- 
duced in  the  quarter  dollar  in  IKH,  the  subject 
hiving,  by  communication  of  the  99th  January, 
of  that  year,  been  submitted  to  the  President, 
through  the  Department,  and  appnived. 

The  Elagle  of  the  former  issues  weighs  970 
grains,  the  Half  Englc  135  grains,  and  tho  Q.nar- 
ter  67J  grains.  The  Eagle,  under  the  present 
law,  will  weigh  258  grains,  the  Half  Eade  199 
grains,  and  tiie  Quarter  64|  gtaiiu.     >Theaa 


weights  are  recited  because  desirable  to  be  kept 
in  mind,  rather  than  as  affording  a  fhrtber  erite- 
rion  ofitistinction  between  the  two  classes  of 
coins— since  an  inspection,  much  more  cursory 
than  that  of  weighing,  will  distinguish  them  by 
the  preceding  characteristics. 

The  Eagle  and  HalfEasleof  the  new  coina|s 
will  be  less  in  diameter  than  those  of  the  for- 
mer emissions,  and  that  in  a  greater  proportion 
than  the  diminution  of  weight  would  indicate. 
This,  however,  though  a  decided  amendment 
of  our  (omage,  is  of  less  value  at  a  distinctive 
marli,  since  the  comparison  would  require  the 
presence  of  coin  of  both  classes. 

Another  letter  from  the  Director  of 
the  Mint  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, dated  August  J 6,  presents  the  fol- 
lowing facts : — 

Statement  of  the  amount  of  gold  subject  to 
coina^  under  the  new  ratio,  deposited  within 
the  period  commencing  1st  June,  and  ending 
Ist  August,  1834.  with  the  whole  amount  coin- 
ed to  the  latter  date  ftom  August  lat,  and  the 
amount  of  coin  delivered. 

Gold  Bullion  deposited  in  June— •oinage  de» 
ferred  under  an  anticipation  of  the  action  of 
Congress,  -  -  -  $61,500 

Gold  deposited  in  July,  and  defer- 
red, viz : 

Uncoined  Bullion,       -  133,300 

Coins  of  the  United  States,    SS6,300 
Foreign  Coins,  -  47,400 

407,000 

Gold  deposited  from  the  1st 

to  the  9th  August: — 
Uncoined  Bullion,  25,000 

Coins  of  the  United  States, 

of  former  standard,  46,000 

Foreign  Coins,  3,000 

78,000 


Whole  amount  coined  from  1st  to  Otb 
August,  -  -  - 


544,500 
310,000 


Remaining  uncoined  August  9th,         |Q34,500 

Commerce  end  JfavigaHon.  From  the 
statements  published  of  the  commerce 
and  navigation  of  tlie  United  States,  for 
the  year  1833,  and  comparisons  of  aome 
of  uie  items  with  those  of  preceding 
years,  the  Baltimore  American  has 
gleaned  the  following  statistical  items, 
which  are  interesting  for  reference. 

The  whole  amount  of  exports  for 
the  year,  was  $90,140,433,  of  which 
$70,317,698  were  of  domestic,  and 
$19,882,735  of  foreign  articles.  The 
total  for  1832  was  $87,176,443,  of 
which  $63,137,470  were  domestic,  and 
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$24,030,473  foreign.  For  1831,  the  total 
wu  $81,310,583,  of  which  $61,277,057 
were  domestic,  and  $20,033,526  foreign. 

The  exportation  of  flour  for  the  three 
years,  was,  in  1831,  1,806,529  bbls; 
1832,  864,919  bbls ;  1833,  955,788.  Of 
cotton.  Sea  Island,  1831,  8,311,762; 
1332,  8,743,373  lbs;  1833,  11,142,987 
lbs  ',  of  other  cottons,  the  exports  were 
respectively,  268,668,122,  313,471,749, 
and,  313,555,617  lbs. 

The  aggregate  value  of  all  the  impor- 
tations into  the  United  States,  was,  for 
the  three  years, severally,  $103,191,124, 
$101,029,266,  and  $108,118,311. 

The  navigation  tables  furnish  the 
following  as  the  total  of  the  tonnage  of 
the  United  States,  registered,  enrolled, 
and  licensed  for  those  years ;  1,191,176, 
1,267,846,  1,439,450,  tons.  In  1833, 
there  arrived  1,111,441  tons  of  Ameri- 
can shipping,  and  departed  1,142,160 
tons.  Of  foreign  shipping,  there  arrived 
496,705  tons,  and  departed  497,0:19  tons. 

There  were  imported,  in  1833,  15,- 
696,050  gallons  of  molasses ;  14,634,822 
ponnde  of  tea ;  99,955,020  of  coffee ; 
§5,689,944  pounds  of  brown  sugar;  and 
11 ,999,089. pounds  of  white  sugar. 

The  Jfdvy.  The  number  of  vessels 
now  in  the  American  Navy,  is  as  fol- 
lows : — ^Twelve  748,  fourteen  44s,  three 
36s,  two  24s,  thirteen  188,  seven  12s, 
one  3;  n>tal,  ships  52;  guns,  2071. 
Captains  in  the  Navy,  37;  Masters 
Commandant,  41 ;  Lieutenitnta,  252 ; 
Surgeons,  43;  Assistant  do.  48;  Pur- 
sers, 43;  Chaplains,  8;  Passed  Mid- 
shipmen, 134  ;  Midshipmen,  314 ;  Sail- 
ing Masters, SO;  Boatswains,  18;  Gun- 
ners, 17 ;  Carpenters,  14  ;  Sail-makers, 
14 ;  total  officers,  lOl'J. 

West  Paint,  The  fdllowing  is  the 
conclusion  of  the  report  of  the  Board 
of  Visiters  at  the  late  examination  uf 
CadeU  of  West  Point.  The  report  is 
altogether  favorable  to  this  ejLcellent 
institntion. 

^*  The  whole  investigation  of  the 
Boarfl  led  them  to  the  conclusion,  that 
the  Military  Academy  is  a  most  valua- 
ble and  essential  part  of  the  army  es- 
tablishment of  the  .United  Statee ;  that 
at  a  cost  80  low  as  not  to  exceed  that 
of  a  second  rate  man-of-war,  it  pre- 
pares and  can  spread  over  the  whol« 
country,  officers  instructed  and  capable 
of  giving  instruction  in  the  military 
art,  and  this  without'the  danger  arising 
to  liberty,  from  large  standing  armies 
in  time  of  peace,  enables  the  govern- 
ment to  fulfil  the  duty  which  the  Con- 
stitution so  solemnly  enjoins,  of  '  pro- 
viding for  «tli6  4Dommon  defence,*  And 


lastly,  that  if  our  young  citixeiis  were 
commissioned  in  the  army  as  lieuten- 
ants, in  the  first  instance,  as  they  must 
be  if  this  institution  be  abolished,  they 
could  not  obtain  iii  four  years,  even  the 
same  military  knowledge  as  the  Cadets, 
while  their  probation  and  education 
would  be  far  more  expensive  to  the 
country." 

MAINE. 
ffaterville  College.  The  annual  Com- 
mencement took  place  on  the  31st  of 
July.  The  exercises  connected  with 
it,  (as  stated  by  a  correspondent  of  the 
Hallowell  Advocate)  commenced  witk 
the  Baccalaureate  Address  of  the  Pres- 
ident, on  the  Sunday  evening  previous 
— which,  though  on  a  subject  of  much 
importance,  yet,  on  account  of  the 
commonness  of  such  exercises  on  Sab- 
bath evenings,  did  not  excite  much  in- 
terest. The  exercises  of  Tuesday  com- 
menced with  an  address  before  thm 
Peace  Society  of  the  College,  delivered 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Choules  of  New-Bed- 
ford, on  a  subiect  appropriate  to  the  ob- 
ject After  tnis,  the  exercises  connect- 
ed with  the  public  induction  of  Rev. 
Rufus  Babcock,  jr.  into  the  office  of 
President,  were  performed.  On  this 
occasion,  an  address  was  delivered  t& 
the  candidate,  by  Judge  Weston  of  Au- 
gusta, Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees. Ailer  a  sutMsinct  history  of  th« 
settlement  of  this  state,  the  various 
and  fluctuating  fortunes  of  the  tribes  of 
Indians  and  bands  of  whites  which  first 
peopled  it,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  college — he  briefly  adverted  to  the 
present  condition  of  the  state,  her  rank 
and  importance  as  a  member  of  the 
Union,  the  necessity  to  her  maintain- 
ing a  proper  standing  in  the  Union,  of 
encouraging  literature  and  literary  in- 
stitutions ;  and  closed,  by  speaking  of 
the  responsible ness  of  the  President's 
station,  his  various  duties  and  cares, 
and  the  consequent  duty  of  the  scholar. 
After  an  original  hymn,  Tcomposed  for 
the  occasion,)  sung  by  tne  ciioir,  the 
President,  in  a  very  able  and  eloquent 
address,  took  a  general  and  comprehen- 
sive view  of  "  Uie  teacher's  office,"  the 
course  of  stodies  and  instruction  best 
to  be  pursued  in  a  literary  institution, 
the  method  of  government,  and,  in  a 
word,  every  thmg  pertaining  to  the 
office  of  a  public  teacher  of  youth.  In 
the  evening,  an  address  was  -delivered 
before  the  Literary  Fraternity,hy  Free- 
man Bradford,  on  *'  The  duties  and 
prospects  of  American  Youlh.^*  .A 
splendid  illomination  of  the  college 
buildings,  closed  the  performances  of 
the  evening. 
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The  order  of  ezereises  of  Commence- 
ment, was  aa  followa,  viz : — Salutatory 
Address  in  Latin—Enoch  Hatchinson, 
Newport,  N.  H.;  The  Scholar's  Reward, 
an  Oration — Silas  Ilslev,  Limerick  ; 
Literary  Festivals,  an  Kssay — Albert 
W.  Poole,  Portland,  (excused) ;  Phren- 
ology, a  Disquisition — Thomas  Leish- 
man,  Boothbay  ;  which  has  exerted  the 
greatest  influence  on  mankind,  Poetry 
or  Philosophy  ?  a  Literary  Discussion — 
Charles  Nickerson,  Augusta,  William 
Stockbridge,  North-Yarmouth' ;  the 
Druids,  a  Historical  Disquisition — Al- 
len Barnes,  Hartford ;  French  Oration 
— Joseph  C.  Loring,  Boston,  Mass.; 
National  Prejudice,  a  Poem — Francis 
Barker,  Hanson,  Mass.;  The  Impor- 
tance of  the  Christian  Pastor,  the  For- 
eign Missionary,  and  the  Teacher  of 
Youth,  a  Conference — Chaa.  W.  Brad- 
bury, Bangor,  Ivory  Clark,  Lebanon. 
S.  U.  Sargent,  Methuen,  Mass.;  Moral 
Reform,  a  Dissertation-^Zabdiel  Brad- 
ford, New-Bedford,  Mass.;  Comparative 
influence  on  tlie  mind  of  the  study  of 
the  Physical  and  Moral  Sciences,  a  Phi- 
losophical Discussion — Carleton  Park- 
er, Hopkinton,  Mass.  Enoch  Hutchin- 
son, Newport,  N.  H.;  War,  a  moral  and 
unnecessary  evil,  a  Dissertation — Lem- 
uel Porter,  Boston,  Mass.;  Progress  of 
true  principles,  an  Oration — Edward  P. 
McKown,  Charlestown,  Mass.;  Vale- 
dictory Addresses— W.  B.  S.  Moor,  A. 

B.  Waterville,  a  candidate  for  the  de- 
gree of  A.  M.  No  honorary  degrees 
were  conferred. 

The  degree  of  A.  B.  was  conferred 
upon  seventeen  young  gentlemen,  viz : 
Enoch  Hutchinson,  Newport,  N.  H.; 
Silas  ilsley.  Limerick ;  Albert  W. 
Poole,  Portland ;  Thomas  Leishman, 
Boothbay;  Charles  Nickerson,  Augus- 
ta; William  Stockbridge,  North-Yar- 
mouth;  Allen   Barrows,  Hartford;  J. 

C.  Loring,  Boston,  Mass. ;  Francis  Bar- 
ker, Hanson,  N.  H.;  Charles  W.  Brad- 
bury, Bangor ;  Ivory  Clark,  Lebanon ; 
Sylvanus  G.  Sargent,  Methuen,  Mass.; 
^jabdiel  Bradford,  New-Bedford,  Mass.; 
Carleton  Parker,  Hopkinton,  do.;  Lem- 
uel Porter,  jr.  Boston,  do.;  Edward  P. 
McKown,  Charlestown,  do. ;  Albert 
W.  Paine,  Augusta. 

The  degree  of  A.  M.  was  conferred 
upon  W.  B.  S.  Moore,  a  graduate  of  the 
Institution. 

Phineas  Barnes,  A.  M.  was  appoint- 
ed a  Professor  of  Greek  and  Latin  in 
said  College.  Hon.  Lemuel  Paine,  of 
Winslow,  was  elected  Secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  College,  and 
James  Stackpole^r.  Esq.  of  W-aterville, 
Treasurer  and  Trustee;  Gen.  Alfred 


Richardson  of  Portland,  and  Rev.  J. 
Gilpatrick,  of  Bluehill,  were  also  elect- 
ed Trustees. 

CONNECTICUT. 

Washington  CoUege.  The  annual 
commencement  took  place  on  Thurs- 
day, 7th  August,  in  Christ  Church, 
Hartford.  The  literary  exercises  per- 
formed by  the  graduating  class,  were 
as  follows : — 

1.  An  Oration — <*The  infancy  of  in- 
tellect." Solomon  Gilbert  Hitchcock, 
Sharon.  2.  A  Dissertation — "  The  mod- 
esty of  true  wisdom."  William  Bliss 
Ashley,  Ulster,  N.  Y.  3-  An  Oration 
— "  The  natural  freedom-  and'  equality 
of  man."  Abel  Nichols^  Newtown.  4. 
A  Dissertation — '*  The  eironeous  views 
of  the  American  people  with  regard  to 
the  civil  commotions  in  Europe.  Wil- 
liam Henry  Warren,  Troy,  N.  Y.  5. 
An  Essay — "  The  discovery  of  truth  by 
the  inductive  theory."  William  Cooke, 
Salem,  Mass.  6.  An  Oration — **  The 
comparative  influence  of  benevolence 
and  selfishness."  George  Washington 
Natt,  Philadelphia.  7.  A  Eulogy— 
'*The  life  and  character  of  William 
Wilberforce."  Henry  Perkins,  Hart- 
ford. 8.  An  Oration — '*  The  source  of 
ordinary  pleasure."  Daniel  Shepard 
Dewey,  Hartford.  9.  A  Poem— "The 
victim  of  error."  Ferdinand  Rogers, 
Hudson,  N.  Y.  10.  An  Orafion-**<  On 
carrying  the  warmth  of  early  feeling 
into  the  active  duties  of  life."  William 
Payne,  Chatham.  11.  An  Oration-* 
**  The  moral  dignity  of  the  missionary 
enterprize."  Thomas  Hubbard  Vail, 
A.  B.,  Norwich,  candidate  for  the  de- 
gree of  Master  of  Arts. 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  was 
then  conferred  on  the  following  gentle- 
men, alumni  of  the  Institution:  Daniel 
Shepard  Dewey,  William  Henry  War- 
ren, William  Payne,  Abel  Niohols,  Lu- 
ther Harris  Perkins,  Henrv  Perkins, 
Gurdon  Wadsworth  Russell,  George 
Washington  Natt,  William  Bliss  Ash- 
ley, Solomon  Gilbert  Hitchcock,  Wil- 
liam Cooke,  Ferdinand  Rogers,  and 
David  Jencks  Capron. 

The  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  was 
also  conferred  on  Richard  Johnson, 
John  R.  Case,  Thomas  H.  Vail,  Jacob 
E.  Clarke,  Elias  P.  Ely,  Charles  J. 
Russ,  Marcus  M.  Filley,  the  Rev.  Na- 
thaniel £.  Cornwall,  and  the  Rev. 
Richard  C.  Moore,  alumni  of  the  Col- 
lege ;  on  Edward  Ingersoll,  an  alumnus 
of  Yale  College ;  on  the  Rev.  G.  C.  V. 
Eastman,  an  alumnus  of  Middlebury 
College;  and  the  honorary  degree  of 
A.  M.  on  the  Rev.  Jacob  F.  Huber, 
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ProfoMor  of  Modern  LangaigM  in  the 
Wealeyan  UniTeraitv. 

The  next  term  will  commence  on  the 
25th  day  of  September.  Candidates 
for  admission  will  be  examined  on  that 
and  the  preceding  day. 

NEW-YORK. 

Hamilton  College.  The  annual  Com- 
mencement  was  held  on  Wednesday, 
August  13.  The  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts  was  conferred  on  about  twenty 
young  ffentlemen.  The  decree  of  Doc- 
tor of  Laws  was  conferreaon  Daniel 
Cadt,  Esq.  of  the  county  of  Montgom- 
ery. 

It  is  understood  that  the  Board  of 
Trustees  took  measures  to  organise  the 
Maynard  Law  Professorship ,  as  soon  as 
the  funds  devised  to  the  college  by  the 
late  William  H.  Maynard  can  be  made 
productive.  There  was,  also,  a  com- 
mittee appointed  to  confer  with  one  of 
the  most  distinffuished  jurists  of  the 
state,  on  the  subject  of  the  establish- 
ment of  it,  and  the  relation  it  should 
bear  to  the  college,  the  government 
and  discipline  to  which  its  pupils  shall 
be  subject ;  and  of  Ms  becoming  the  in^ 
euaUteiU  thereof.  The  committee  are, 
also,  to  report  at  the  next  meeting  a 
plan  for  conducting  the  law  school,  and 
a  code  of  laws  tor  its  government. 
There  is,  therefore,  a  prospect,  and  a 
strong  one,  too,  it  is  believed,  that  the 
iund  left  by  Mr.  Maynard,  will  be  the 
means  of  providing  for  those  seeking 
a  professional  education  in  the  law, 
much  higher  advantages  than  they  have 
ever  enjoyed.  The  trustees  design,  it 
is  said,  that  practical  instruction  shall 
be  combinea  with  theoretical.  The 
studies  are  to  be  pursued  more  in  refer- 
ence to  subjects  than  to  authors,  and 
different  authors  on  the  same  subject 
will  be  read.  There  will  be  recitations, 
followed  by  lectures,  on  the  subject. 
The  lectures  to  be  the  result  of  minute 
and  careful  preparation ;  but  rather 
conversational  than  formally  didactic. 
It  is  supposed  that  the  Professor  will 
receive  applications  for  opinions,  both 
on  cases  and  abstract  questions ;  and, 
also,  for  drafts  of  pleadmgs  in  special 
and  difficult  cases.  The  pupils  are  to 
be  exercised  both  in  writing  and  ex- 
temporaneous speaking.  In  short,  it  is 
designed,  it  is  said,  to  make  this  law 
school  such  an  one  as  is  demanded  by 
public  opinion.     [Albany  Argus.] 

Gen/eva  College.  The  commencement 
exercises  which  were  performed  at  the 
Dutch  Church  in  Geneva,  are  spoken 
of  by  a  correspondent  of  the  Albany 
Argus,  as  being  of  a  high  order.   Noth- 


ing is  mentioned  as  to  the  namber  of 
graduates  or  students,  nor  any  thing  of 
tne  character  of  the  institution,  except 
that  it  is  under  the  control  of  Episco- 
palians. Hon.  D.  D.  Barnard  of  Albi^ 
ny  delivered  an  address  to  the  £ngloe« 
sian  and  Alpha  Phi  Delta  Societies. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 
Georgetown  College.  The  annual 
commencement  took  place  on  the  29th 
of  July.  The  exercises  of  the  gradu- 
ates are  spoken  of,  in  the  papers  of  the 
District,  in  the  highest  terms.  We 
have  seen  no  account  of  the  number  of 

f-nduates,  or  of  the  prospects  of  the 
nstitution. 

VIRGINIA. 

University  of  Virginia.  The  session 
of  the  University  closed  July  19.  A 
large  and  intelligent  audience  attended 
the  exercises  of  the  public  day.  Three 
Essays  were  read  by  Mr.  Toung  of 
Richmond,  Mr.  Minor  of  Louisa,  and 
Mr.  Holeman  of  Flavanna ;  three  Ora- 
tions were  delivered,  bv  Mr.  Frazier  of 
Augusta,  Mr.  B.  F.  Minor  of  Alber- 
marle,  and  Mr.  Lindsey  of  Mass.  This 
Institition  is  now  in  a  most  flourishing 
condition.  Governed  by  able  Profes- 
sors, who  possess  in  an  eminent  degree 
the  capacity  of  stimulating  others  to 
the  acquisition  of  science,  it  cannot 
fail,  while  conducted  on  the  same  wise 
and  liberal  system,  which  has  hereto- 
fore characterized  it,  to  bestow  incalcu- 
lable blessings  on  our  country.  Yearly, 
it  will  return,  as  it  has  just  done,  to 
the  bosom  of  society,  many  a  bright 
ornament — many  a  chivalrous  and  de- 
voted patriot. 

Mr.  Madison  recently  resigned  his 
seat  at  the  Board  of  Visiters,  which  has 
been  supplied  by  the  appointment  of 
Wsc.  C.  kivxs,  Esq.  Josepb  C.  Ca- 
bell, Esq.  has  been  made  Rector — va- 
cated bv  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Madi- 
soir.  ur.  Warner,  of  Baltimore,  a 
gentleman  of  distinguished  eminence 
in  his  profession,  and  who  has  been  for 
several  years  connected  with  the  Sum- 
mer School,  in  that  city,  has  been  elect- 
ed by  the  Visiters,  Professor  of  Physi- 
ology, Anatomy,  and  Surgery,  in  the 
place  of  Dr.  Johnson,  resigned. 

GEORGIA. 
The  Cherokees.  Late  Geor^a  papers 
contain  a  long  publication  signed  by 
the  counsel  or  the  Cherokee  Indians, 
detailing  the  particulars  of  a  personal 
controversy  between  them  and  Grover- 
nor  Lumpkin,  of  Georgia.  In  a  cor- 
respondence between  the  Governor  and 
the  military  authorities  concerning  the 
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recent  appreheniion  of  hoftilitiee  in  the 
Indian  country,  he  had  attributed  the 
blame  to  what  he  termed  a  "  free  com- 
bination of  men/'  who,  for  professional 
gain,  were  encouraging  the  Indians  in 
Rti^tion,  and  fomenting  their  discon- 
tent with  the  state  proceedings.  Messrs. 
Hansell  and  Rockwell,  two  of  the  coun- 
sel of  the  Cherokees,  considering  them- 
selves injuriously  treated  in  this  allu- 
sion, addressed  separate  letters  to  the 
Governor,  requiring  an  avowal,  wheth- 
er, in  the  exceptionable  passages,  they. 


or  either  of  them,  were  intended  by 
hiQ).  He  seems  to  have  treated  the 
applications  very  cavalierly, — sending 
back  the  letters  in  a  blank  envelope  to 
the  writers.  They  have,  accordingly, 
joined  in  an  appeal  to  the  public,  in 
which  they  give  an  unqualified  denial 
to  the  Governor's  charges,  and  chal- 
lenge him  to  produce  proof.  They  ap- 
ply to  the  conduct  of  the  Governor 
such  descriptive  epithets  as  occur  to 
men  who  believe  themselves  wronged 
without  provocation  or  justice. 


DEATHS, 


AND   OBITUARY   NOTICES    OF   PERSONS   LATELY   DECEASED. 


In  Boston,  August  9,  FREDERIC  MELLEN, 
Era.  aged  29  years — a  son  of  the  Hon.  Prentiss 
Meilen  of  Portland,  Me.  Although  he  had  been 
■omewhat  indisposed  for  a  ibw  days  previous  to 
bis  death,  yet  no  one  was  aware  that  bis  last 
hour  was  at  hand.  His  death  was  sudden  and 
unexpected,  and  will  be  deeply  regretted  by  a 
numerous  circle  of  relations  and  friends,  to 
whom  he  had  endeared  himself  by  his  amiable 
disposition,  and  the  many  amiable  qualities  of 
bis  head  and  heart.  Frederic  Meilen  graduated 
at  Brunswick  in  1835,  and  afterwards  applied 
himself  to  the  study  of  the  law.  He  was  an 
enthusiastic  devotee  of  polite  literature  and  the 
line  arts — and  the  public  iournals  and  annuals 
have  often  been  enriched  by  the  offsprings  of  his 
genius.  — 

In  Groton,  Mass.  May  11, 1834,  Mrs.  REBEC- 
CA DANA,  wife  of  the  Hon.  Samuel  Dana,  In 
the  55th  year  of  her  age.  She  was  daughter  of 
the  late  Hon.  Charles  Barrett,  and  was  bom  at 
New-Ipswich,  in  the  state  or  New-Hampshire, 
Sept.  4, 1779.  She  was  educated  by  one  of  the 
best  and  most  affectionate  of  miMbers,  who 
early  instilled  into  her  mind,  those  sentiments 
of  piety  and  virtue,  which  can  alone  render  life 
ellber  happy  or  useAil,  and  who  still  survives 
her. 

The  subject  of  this  notice  was  married  at  the 
age  of  eighteen,  and  lived  in  that  relation  thir- 
^-six  years ;  she  was  the  mother  of  eight  chil- 
dren, of  whom  six  survive  her.  Mn.  Dana, 
tbouah  her  life  bad  been  far  too  short  for  the 
happiness  and  hopes  of  her  (kmily  and  friends, 
bad  yet  lived  long  enough  to  accomplish  the 
ends  of  a  usefhl  and  happy  life.  Her  husband 
bad  passed  through  a  long  professional  and  po- 
litical life,  and  was  spending  the  evening  of  his 
days  in  dignified  and  cheerful  retirement.  She 
bad  accompanied  him  through  the  vicissitudes 
of  a  varied  and  eventfkil  life,  and  bad  shared  its 
hopes  and  fears,  and  was  no  less  a  counsellor 
and  friend,  than  the  cherished  and  affbctionate 
partner  of  nis  fortunes.  To  this  character,  she 
united  the  more  precious  and  endearing  qualities 
which  mark  the  fulfilment  of  all  the  social  du- 
ties, and  adorn  with  grace,  and  fill  with  enjoy- 
nent  the  tender  relations  of  domestic  life.  As  a 
parent,  she  inspired  respect  and  reverence,  with- 
out any  sacrifice  of  the  easy  familiarity  of  afriend 
and  sonfldant.  Though  siie  was  the  companion 
of  ber  children,  and  seemed  among  them  like 
an  elder  sister,  she  knew  how  to  maintain  the 
parental  character  and  authority  unimpaired. 
In  society  she  was,  as  In  ber  family,  beloved, 


respected.  Influential ;  she  looked  with  intuitive 
penetration,  into  the  motives  and  feelings  of 
others,  and  adapted  ber  address  to  them,  with 
such  tnct  and  fhcllity,  as  to  make  everv  one  at 
ease  in  her  presence,  and  shed  around  her  an 
atmosphere  of  cheerfkilness  and  delight.  Her 
domestics  lovpd  her  with  almost  filial  affection, 
and  the  poor  went  from  her  door  relieved  and 
blessing  the  hand  that  gave  rrtief.  Hei  piety 
was  fervent,  constant,  and  retiring,  free  fVom 
all  display,  and  flowinc  from  its  deep  fountains 
in  the  heart.  In  ber  charities  she  was  liberal, 
without  ostentation,  and  the  gift  was  doubled, 
in  the  delicacy  and  benevolence  of  the  manner 
of  the  offering.  Her  affection  once  placed  was 
constant,  her  authority  inspired  no  fear,  her 
goodness  was  free  from  censoriousness,  and  her 
firmness  flrom  austerity.  Her  fortitude  was  the 
fortitude  ot  a  gentle  and  subdued  spirit  and 
temper.  Her  balance  of  mind,  was  not  the  re- 
sult of  negative  qualities,  but  a  combination  of 
active  and  eflicient  ones ;  yet  so  mingled,  that 
blandness  and  a  refined  delicacy  were  their 
marked  and  obvious  features,  and  tbeir  strengtb 
was  visible  only  in  a  silent,  but  constant  influ- 
ence. Her*B  was  of  that  class  of  character,  that, 
like  correct  models  of  architecture,  breaks  upon 
us  with  ftiller  effect,  the  longer  and  more  atten- 
tively viewed.  Nothing  sicxiNd  out  in  such  bold 
relief,  as  to  arrest  the  attention  ftom  the  whole. 
Her  health,  for  several  yeam  past,  had  been  al- 
ways delicate,  and,  at  times,  very  bad  ;  but  ber 
spirits  rose  superior  to  ber  infirmities.  She  ex- 
hibited no  impatience  or  despondency;  while 
herself,  weak,  and  requiring  aid  and  support 
she  never  omitted  the  most  delicate  and  kino 
consideration  of  the  feelings  of  others.  Her 
endeavors  were  constant,  to  calm  the  fears  and 
dispel  the  gloom  of  her  husband  and  children, 
as  they  witnessed  the  gradual  failing  of  ber 
strength,  and  watched  with  anguish  the  too 
certain  indications  of  a  ftital  disease.  She 
would  then,  though  evidently  conscious  of  her 
danger,  speak  of  the  coming  season,  and  lis 
promised  enjoyments,  with  calm  and  cheerflil 
anticipation.  Indeed,  to  the  very  close,  though 
without  any  indications  of  dread  of  death,  she 
enjoyed  life,  with  the  lively  relish  of  youth  and 
health.  The  opening  season  seemed  to  quicken 
her  spirits,  and  while  the  body  was  giving  way 
to  the  ravages  of  a  rapid  consumption,  the  soul 
seemed,  as  is  often  the  case  with  that  treacher- 
ous disease,  with  the  very  decay  of  its  ftail  and 
sinking  tenement,  to  acquire  new  susceptibility 
to  tbe  beantles  and  Influences  of  nature. 
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A  fow  davi  before  her  death,  at  her  request, 
being  moved  to  the  window,  as  the  sun  broke 
fh>in  the  clouds,  towards  his  setting,  and  poured 
a  torrent  of  rich  yellow  light  over  an  extended 
landscape,  her  rapture  broke  forth  in  strains  of 
lively  and  deep  devotion.  How  beautiful  an 
emblem  of  her  own  closing  life !  How  like  the 
calm  close  of  such  an  expiring  day,  is  the  exit 
of  the  prepared  spirit  from  a  virtuous  and  happy 
life !  And  the  shadows  of  the  grave  that  close 
over  It,  like  those  that  gather  around  the  fading 
day  ;  how  sure  the  hope,  and  how  consoling  the 
reflection,  that  they  await  the  speedy  approocli 
of  a  glorious  and  happy  morning  of  renewed 
life  and  being ! 

In  Ipswich.  Mass.  Aug.  10,  the  Hon.  JOHN 
HEARD,  in  the  90th  year  of  his  age.  Mr.  Heard 
waa  well  known  in  his  neigbboihood,  through 
a  long  life,  aa  a  man  uncommonly  exemplary  in 
bis  domestic  character  and  private  relations. 
He  waa  no  less  well  known  and  esteemed  for 
his  industry,  integrity,  and  exactness,  as  a  man 
of  bnsiness.  In  this,  however,  he  waa  never 
ao  wholly  abaorbed,  aa  to  reAise  the  calls  (to 
which  every  good  citiaen  shouM  listen)  to  assist 
in  the  Municipal  affkirs  of  the  town  in  which 
he  lived.  The  means  of  education  and  religion 
in  his  own  town,  had  more  widely  commanded 
a  due  share  of  hui  attention,  and  he  was  ever 
prompt  to  five  his  aid  to  the  support  and  en- 
couragement of  them.  For  many  years,  also, 
be  was  a  member  of  the  legislature,  first,  as  a 
representative  of  the  town  in  which  be  was  bom, 
and  always  lived,  and  afterwards  as  a  Senator 
from  the  county  ;  and,  lastly,  he  was  a  member 
of  the  Convention  fbr  revising  the  Constitution. 
In  these  several  places,  and  lu  other  ofllces  of 
public  trust,  his  integrity  and  good  judgf*ment 
always  won  confidence  and  respect.  He  was  a 
truly  pious  and  conscientious  man,  and  loved 
all  pious  and  conscientious  men.  His  declining 
years  were  tranquil ;  and  though  he  did  not  es- 
cape fVom  the  weariness  and  some  of  the  per- 
sonal trials  incident  to  old  age,  he  escaped  from 
every  thing  which  makes  old  age  troublesome 
to  others ;  from  every  thing  in  his  temper,  and 
in  his  treatment  of  those  around  him,  which 
lessens  the  pleasures  of  roiniiitering  those  filial 
attentions  by  bis  (hmily  and  Oiends,  which  weie 
amply  rendered  to  him. 

In  Brooklyn,  Long-Island,  Aug.  4,  the  Hon. 
;  WILLIAM  JOHNSON,  of  SoutbCaroIlna,  as- 
sociate Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Unit- 
ed States.  Judge  Johnson  had  been  laboring, 
for  a  long  time,  under  an  affection  in  bin  Jaw, 
which  had  recently  increased  to  such  a  degree, 
aa  to  render  it  necessary  to  take  away  the  affect- 
ed part.  He  submitted,  and  underwent  this 
very  difficult  surgical  operation  in  the  moat  he- 
roic manner,  without  any  aid  from  bis  surround- 
ing friends,  preferring  to  rely  on  his  own  forti- 
tude to  sustain  him  under  it.  The  exertion  thus 
used,  it  is  supposed,  excited  his  nerves  to  their 
utmost  power,  and  when  the  operation  waa 
aafely  ovet,  a  reaction  took  place,  and  he  died 
of  exhaustion. 

In  Waahlngton,  D.  C.  THOMAS  LAW,  Esq. 
aged  78.  The  National  Intelligencer  says — The 
history  of  this  gentleman,  could  it  be  committed 
to  paper,  would  be  more  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive than  some  hbtorles  of  greater  notoriety. 


We  are  not  possessed  of  the  materials,  however, 
nor  is  this  the  place,  to  trace  it  at  large.  Mr. 
Law  was  a  native  of  England,  of  highlv  re- 
spectable connections,  the  late  learned  and  dis- 
tinguished Lord  Ellenborouch  being  one  of  his 
several  brothers.  Early  in  life  he  accepted  one 
of  those  employments  in  the  gift  of  the  British 
East-India  Company,  which,  in  most  hands, 
insure  to  the  possessors  princely  fortunes.  In 
the  administration  of  the  highly  responsible  and 
discretionary  duties  of  the  station  which  he  oc- 
cupied, he  found  a  wide  field  for  the  exercise  of 
the  philanthropy  and  liberality  which,  united  to 
a  nice  sense  of  honor,  were  iMromineni  traits  in 
his  character.  Whilst  he  acquired  unbounded 
popularity  among  the  natives,  he  secured  the 
confidence  of  his  superiors  in  office,  both  in  In- 
dia and  at  home.  As  an  evidence  of  the  confi- 
dence placed  in  his  ability  and  integrity,  it  may 
be  mentioned  that  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Revenue  Board  before  he  reached  the  age  of 
twenty-one.  He  was  afterwards  chief  ruler 
over  one  of  the  provinces  of  that  vast  empire, 
in  which  his  wise,  maipianimoos,  and  benefi- 
cent administration  obtained  for  him  the  envia- 
ble appellation  of  the  Father  of  the  People.  Re- 
turning from  India,  after  a  residence  of  a  num- 
ber of^  years,  (about  the  time  of  the  trial  of 
Warren  Hastlnp)  he  remained  in  England  for 
a  year  or  two,  and  then  transferred  his  reaidenee 
to  the  United  States,  bringing  with  him  a  prop- 
erty, not  large  considering  his  oppOTtunities,  but 
large  in  comparison  with  the  roitunes  enjoyed 
even  by  the  wealthy  in  this  countnr.  Led  by 
his  reverence  fbrthe  character  of  6en.  Wasr- 
iifOTorr,  with  whom  he  soon  became  intimately 
acquainted,  and  impelled  by  that  enthusiasm 
which  formed  a  part  of  his  character,  in  fkvor 
of  the  free  Institutions  of  the  United  States,  he 
invested  in  lots  and  houses  In  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington, (then  Just  planned  under  the  auspices 
of  him  whose  honored  name  it  bears,)  the 
greater  part  of  all  his  f\inds.  From  that  time 
he  has  been  identified  with  the  city  as  one  of 
its  oldest,  most  zealous,  and  enlightened  cid- 
zeiis.  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  oc- 
casional visits  to  his  connections  and  fHends  in 
Europe,  he  has  been  a  constant  resident  of  the 
city,  or  its  immediate  vicinity,  employing  hinn- 
self  motniy  in  literary  labors,  and  imfulging 
with  delight  in  such  hospitalities  as  his  narrow- 
ed means  (fbr.  we  regret  to  say,  hia  Invest- 
ments of  money  proved  any  thing  but  lucra- 
tive) allowed  him  to  exercise.  For  many  yeaia 
past  has  his  originally  power(\il  constitution 
successfully  resisted  the  effects  of  his  eariy 
Asiatic  residence  upon  his  nervous  ^stem. 
He  lived  to  follow  to  the  grave  his  wholj) 
family, — three  beloved  sons,  natives  of  India, 
and  a  no  less  beloved  daughter,  a  native  of 
this  District.  He  himself  has  gone  down  t» 
the  tomb,  full  of  years,  the  latest  of  which  has 
been  troubled  with  disease,  and  overclouded 
by  his  domestic  privations.  That  he  has  left 
behind  him  fHends  who  appreciated  his  many 
valuable  qualities,  and  si!\cerely  respect  bis 
memory,  let  this  brief  notice  serve  in  pait  to 
show. 

At  Louisville,  Kentucky,  of  apoplexy,  on  the 
evening  of  the  93d  July.  Mr.  THOMAS  HIL- 
SON,  long  known  in  various  ports  of  the  United 
States  as  one  of  the  best  comedians  oT  the 
day.  He  was  apparently  in  perfect  health  nntU 
within  fifteen  minutes  c^his  death. 
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POLITICAL   PARTIES. 

We  ask  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  a  subject  of  the  highest  im- 
portance, but  which,  when  viewed  in  the  light  in  which  we  wish  to 
hold  it  up,  may  be  dry  and  tedious.  We  do  not  ask  them  to  listen  to 
a  discussion  of  the  relative  merits  of  the  great  parties,  which  divide  our 
country,  or  to  an  examination  of  any  disputed  question  in  national 
politics ;  but  to  aa  inquiry  into  the  nature  and  character  of  all  parties. 
We  know  that  the  present  is  a  time  when  readers  are  least  disposed  to 
attend  to  speculations  upon  general  topics ;  but  still,  it  is  one  when 
the  guidance  of  correct  principles  is  roost  needed.  When  the  passions 
have  been  lashed  into  fury,  the  steady  apd  safe  voice  of  principle 
should  be  sounded  forth,  to  warn  the  rushing  mariner  of  the  rocks, 
which  lie  in  his  path.  A  political  contest  is  coming  on,  which  will 
stir  up  such  a  commotion  in  the  hearts  of  our  citizens,  as  nothing  but 
the  waves  of  the  sea,  beaten  by  a  tempest,  can  adequately  represent. 
If  we  pass  through  and  come  out  of  that  contest  with  false  notions  and 
a  wrong  spirit,,  it  will  matter  little  which  party  is  victorious.  The 
result,  in  either  case,  will  be  disastrous  to  social  order  and  well-regu- 
lated freedom.  If,  when  the  contest  has  closed,  the  American  people 
are  found  the  devotees  of  a  party,  there  will  be  little  hope,  henceforth, 
of  a  good  and  rational  government. 

Our  object,,  then,  in  the  few  remarks  we  shall  make,  will  be  to  show 
that  parties  are  a  necessary  evil,  and,  therefore,  to  be  confined  within 
reasonable  limits,  and  that  no  good  citizen  is  to  give  himself  up  to  an 
unthinking  obedience  to  their  mandates.  While  we  hope  that  every 
man  will  exert  his  powers  to  their  utmost  stretch,  in  the  maintenance 
and  the  furtherance  of  the  right  in  the  great  struggle  which  is  ap- 
proaching, we  wish  to  see  him  temper  his  zeal  with  discretion.  If  this 
be  not  done,  we  expect  little  substantial  advantage  from  victory  itself. 
Neither  experience  nor  reason  lead  us  to  hope  iox  much  good  from  a 
mere  party  warfare. 

It  is  usual  to  declaim  against  the  evils  of  party  and  party-spirit, 
especially  with  the  unsuccessfal.     It  will  be  seen  afterwards  that  we  do 
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not  think  lightly  of  these  evils ;  but  shall  we  therefore  abolish  parties, 
supposing  it  possible  ?  We  think  not.  In  the  present  state  of  public 
virtue  and  intelligence,  we  believe  them  necessary,  indispensable.  If 
we  could  and  should  dissolve  all  the  old  parties,  and  prevent  the  forma- 
tion of  any  new  ones,  we  doubt  whether  the  administration  of  our  gov- 
ernment would  be  practicable.  The  majority  of  the  people  have  too 
little  forethought,  or  are  too  iudiiferent  to  the  public  interests,  to  attend 
at  all  to  public  affairs,  unless  they  are  led  on  to  do  it  by  the  excite- 
ments of  parties.  They  would  be  wholly  engrossed  by  their  own  in- 
terests and  pleasures,  if  these  incentives  were  taken  away.  We  find 
that  now,  in  ordinary  times  of  quiet  and  harmony,  the  majority  of 
every  class,  whether  rich  or  poor,  educated  or  uneducated,  know  littl^ 
and  think  little  about  politics.  If  parties,  and  the  appeals  they  make 
to  the  feelings  and  understanding,  were  .wholly  removed,  the  affairs  of 
government  would  be  forgotten.^  We  are  frequently  told,  by  a  certain 
class  of  writers  and  speakers,  thil  the  remedy  of  this  evil  may  be  found 
in  general  education  and  the  diffusion  of  knowledge ;  but  we  have 
little  confidence  in  their  assertions.  For,  we  find  the  learned  and 
wealthy  nearly  as  inattentive  to,  and  as  ignorant  of,  public  concerns, 
as  any  other  classes.  The  evil,  we  suspect,  lies  deeper,  in  the  in>per- 
fections  of  human  nature.  Change  this,  and  freedom  will  be  easily 
preserved ;  but,  till  then,  you  must  be  content  to  rely  upon  worldly, 
and,  perhaps,  corrupt,  means  of  security.  In  the  second  place,  it  is 
to  be  remembered,  that  while,  by  dissolving  parties,  you  make  men 
indifferent  or  heedless,  you  will  still  have  a  set  of  harpies,  in  the  shape 
of  political  aspirants,  who  will  struggle  to  get  their  bread  in  some  other 
way  than  by  the  sweat  of  their  brows.  These  will  riot  undisturbed  in 
the  public  domain.  There  will  be  little  rivalry  in  the  strife  for 
infamous  elevation  except  between  themselves.  Their  contention 
would  not  be  chastened  and  corrected,  as  now,  by  the  occasional  in- 
terposition of  real  patriots,  or  of  business-men,  roused  to  a  temporary 
exertion  by  party  zeal. 

Parties,  then,  are  necessary,  first,  to  rouse  the  people  from  the 
lethargic  indifference,  into  which  they  would  otherwise  fall;  and, 
second,  to  restrain  the  cupidity  and  folly  of  corrupt  politicians.  If 
rulers  were  all  and  always  virtuous,  they  would  govern  safely  and  well 
without  any  restraint  from  the  people;  if  the  people  were  always  wise, 
they  would  remove  bad  rulers  without  any  aid  from  parties.  But 
neither  are  perfectly  wise  or  virtuous ;  neither  so  much  so  as  to  secure 
freedom  without  other  guarantees.  We  establish  a  government  to 
protect  us  from  the  bad  ;  and,  when  we  have  done  that,  we  are  obliged 
to  erect  other  informal  governments  to  protect  us  from  the  first.  We 
must  suffer  some  evil  patiently,  to  avoid  more.  Constant  vigilance  is 
the  price  we  pay  for  liberty,  it  is  said ;  we  might  rather  say,  it  is  the 
price  we  pay  for  social  existence. 

Parties  are  necessary,  but  still  great  evils.  I'his  should  produce 
caution  in  our  conduct  as  members  of  a  party.  These  evils  we  shall 
endeavor  to  point  out  by  observations  upon  the  nature  and  effects  of 
parties.  We  shall  confine  our  attention  to  those,  which  are  almost  in- 
separable from  their  existence.  Our  object  is  to  awaken  men  to  a 
sense  of  their  danger,  when  they  allow  themselves  to  be  borne,  without 
restraint,  along  the  current  of  party. 
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The  theory  of  parties  is  very  simple.  A  number  of  men  think  alike 
upon  some  question,  and  are  anxious  to  propagate  their  sentiments : 
they  cannot  do  this  in  the  most  effectual  manner  without  combining  ; 
they  therefore  meet  together,  exchange  opinions,  pass  resolutions  in 
conformity  with  their  opinions,  and  choose  officers  to  manage  their 
affairs:  This  makes  a  party.  Their  resolutions  are  their  principles  ; 
their  officers  are  their  organs.  Political  parties  have  some  peculiar 
modifications.  In  politics,  the  great  object  is  the  election  of  public 
officers  from  the  party.  If  a  party  be  really  intent  upon  the  applica- 
tion and  enforcement  of  certain  principles  in  the  administration  of 
public  affairs,  they  still  direct  their  efforts  to  the  election  of  men  of 
their  own  party,  because  it  is  by  the  election  of  such  that  their  princi- 
ples can  be  carried  into  practical  effect.  Public  opinion  is  addressed 
in  order  to  gain  votes,  since  with  us  the  ballot-box  is  the  test  of  po- 
litical truth.  The  need  of  combination  is  much  greater  in  politics 
than  in  other  party  questions.  A  single  individual  may  maintain  a 
literary  controversy  with  as  much  success,  perhaps,  as  a  hundred  ;  but 
a  political  contest  requires  numbers.  One  man  may  write  essays  in 
the  newspapers  in  support  of  his  views,  but  he  can  vote  for  himself 
only.  We  have  no  law,  which  permits  us  to  weigh  votes  according  to 
the  solidity  of  the  voter's  mind,  instead  of  counting  them. 

Since  its  numbers  are  the  best  arguments,  which  can  be  used  in 
advocating  the  cause  of  a  party,  our  political  parties  are  cor^only 
composed  of  a  multitude.  A  few  seem  to  be  afraid  or  ashame*to  be 
found  atone,  as  it  were,  as  if  they  would  measure  the  correctness  of 
theh  principles  by  the  number  of  those,  who  had  ranged  themselves 
under  their  banners.  The  effect  of  this  is  to  make  a  complete  organ- 
ization and  strict  discipline  necessary.  A  large  party  can  no  more 
govern  itself,  than  a  nation  can  govern  itself,  without  the  intervention 
of  constituted  authorities.  Leaders  are,  therefore,  chosen,  or  else'  as- 
sume that  station,  who  perform  for  their  party  all  the  duties,  which  are 
performed  by  a  government  in  behalf  of  a  nation.  They  represent  it. 
All  those  measures,  which  purport  to  be  the  doings  or  wishes  of  the 
party,  are  really  the  determinations  of  the  leaders.  The  principles 
are  frequently,  perhaps  commonly,  selected  by  those  who  undi!rtake  to 
be  its  organs,  and  are  changed  by  them  as  oflen  as  expediency)  in  iheir 
opinion,  requires  it. 

A  party  resembles  an  army  more  than  any  thing  else  in  its  actual 
character  and  management.  A  few  leaders  plan  all  the  movements, 
and  require  an  implicit  obedience  to  their  directions,  just  as  a  general 
in  an  army  exacts  from  his  subordinates  and  soldiers  an  unthinking 
execution  of  his  orders.  There  is  the  same  secrecy  practised ;  the 
same  feintf4ind  false  pretences  employed.  There  is  a  double  set  of 
objects ;  one.  open  and  avowed,  but,  in  fact,  little  regarded  ;  another 
concealed  and' disclaimed,  but  yet  anxiously  desired  and  labored  for. 
The  latter  is  kept  out  of  the  sight  of  the  uninitiated  multitude.  So, 
in  an  army,  the  soldiers  and  inferior  officers  know  nothing  of  the  real 
purposes  of  the  commander^  He  keeps  them  to  the  silence  and 
secrecy  of  his  own  bosom,  or'^se  confides  them  only  to  the  discretion 
of  the  select  circle,  who  approacli  him  in  rank  and  share  in  his  re- 
sponsibilities. A  party  resembles  an  army,  too,  in  this  respect,  that 
It  proposes  to  conquer  the  opposite  party,  and  not  merely  to  save  the 
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country  from  misrule.  Its  plans  are  laid  in  order  to  obtain  ad?antage8 
over  the  hostile  party,  just  as  a  campaign  is  arranged  in  order  to  over- 
throw the  enemy.  You  see  this  resemblance  again  in  the  language, 
which  party  combatants  employ  to  describe  their  plans,  hopes,  and 
successes.  Their  terms  are  all  taken  from  the  vocabulary  of  war. 
*'  We  have  met  the  enemy  and  they  are  ours,"  is  ever  in  the  mouths  of 
these  political  warriors.  You  see  it  again  in  the  manner,  in  which  it 
is  thought  right  to  wage  political  warfare.  You  may  use,  without  cen- 
sure, the  same  methods  of  overreaching,  deceiving,  and  entrapping  your 
adversary,  which  the  barbarous  origin  of  war,  and  nothing  else,  has 
sanctioned  in  its  case.  An  artifice,  which  misleads  or  injures  your 
adversary,  is  praised,  if  it  help  your  own  side.  Party  morality  is  a 
most  accommodating  and  liberal  system  of  ethics ;  and,  in  this  respect, 
more  closely  resembles  that  of  war  than  is  honorable  to  either. 

Great  mistakes  are  frequently  made  from  not  understanding  or  not 
regarding  the  real  nature  of  parties.  From  such  a  misunderstanding 
has  arisen  the  universal  currency,  not  in  practice,  but  in  argument,  of 
the  maxim,  *'  Principles  not  men."  In  its  original  meaning,  it  was 
an  important  truth.  By  it,  people  formerly  intended  to  say  that  you 
should  not  change  your  conduct  or  professed  principles,  because  a 
favorite  leader  had  done  so  ; — which  was  quite  correct.  But  it  is  forced 
to  mean,  in  later  applications,  that  it  matters  not  who  are  the  mem- 
bers of  the  party,  provided  their  professed  sentiments  are  true.  This 
is  a  vmy  dangerous  principle  in  practice.  You  must  accomplish  your 
object  of  introducing  a  favorite  principle  into  public  affairs  through 
the  means  of  men  and  those  of  your  own  party.  Your  whole  efforts 
will  be  directed  toward  their  elevation.  Now,  if  they  are  bad  or  un- 
suitable men,  whatever  may  be  their  principles,  your  party's  success 
will  be  a  public  calamity,  and  you  will  be  as  much  the  authors  of  it, 
as  if  yon  and  they  had  professed  sentiments  or  principles,  which  led 
directly  to  the  same  results.  You  are  as  much  responsible  for  their 
characters  as  for  their  opinions.  Abstract  principles  require  mnch 
judgement,  and  generally  some  modification  in  their  practical  applica- 
tion. They  give  out  their  directions  too  much  at  large,  as  Lord  Bacon 
expresses  it,  to  be  applied  to  the  regulation  of  a  nation's  concerns  with- 
out any  qualification.  This  consideration  should  induce  us  to  attend 
to  the  character  of  the  men,  who  are  to  reduce  our  principles  to  prac- 
tice, as  well  as  to  the  principles  themselves. 

But  it  has  been  commonly  found,  in  the  history  of  parties,  that  the 
great  changes  and  reforms,  which  have  been  promised  while  the  party 
was  canvassing  for  public  favor,  have  been  forgotten  and  omitted  when 
success  has  crowned  their  efforts.  This  is  no  doubt  partly  to  be  at- 
tributed to  the  exaggerations,  which  party-men,  some  from  mistake  and 
some  from  policy,  put  forth ;  but  it  is  not  all  exaggeration.  There  are 
sometimes  some  real  abuses.  Yet  they  are  seldom  corrected,  particu- 
larly when  their  continuance  conduces  to  the  ease,  interest,  or  popu- 
larity of  those,  who  ought  to  make  the  correction.  This  must  be  owing 
not  to  defects,  not  of  "principles,"  but  of  ''men."  If  parties  had 
been  as  anxious  to  have  none  but  honest  and  sensible  men  in  their 
ranks,  especially  in  their  van,  as  they  were  to  have  none  but  taking 
principles  in  their  political  creed,  they  would  have  been  saved  the 
mortification  and  disappointment  of  accomplishing,  by  their  4Bealous 
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exertions  and  loud  professions  of  patriotism,  nothing  but  the  elevation 
of  a  few  prominent  leaders :  And  patriotism  would  have  been  saved 
from  the  cruel  mockery  of  being  esteemed  nothing  but  the  cloak  of 
hypocrisy  and  selfishness.  The  treachery  of  leaders  has  at  all  times 
been  the  curse  and  disgrace  of  almost  every  patriotic  effort  toward 
improving  the  condition  of  mankind.  He,  who  shall  hereafter  under- 
take to  accomplish  any  important  and  especially  any  patriotic  object 
by  the  aid  or  through  the  means  of  a  combination  or  party ,  will  do 
well  to  attend  much  more  to  the  general  character  and  much  less  to 
the  professed  opinions  of  the  principal  members  of  such  party,  than 
his  predecessors  have  done.  If  he  continue  to  tread  in  their  steps,  he 
must  not  complain  or  expect  pity,  if  he  is  not  exempted  from  their  fate. 

Another  mistake,  growing  out  of  our  ignorance  of  the  real  nature  of 
parties,  is,  the  idea  that  they  are  popular,  that  their  opinions  may  be 
taken  as  a  fair  index  of  those  of  the  people.  This  idea  has  had  exten- 
sive influence,  and  has  been  employed  to  accomplish  purposes  of  the 
grossest  deception.  We  are  perpetually  bidden  by  the  interested  to 
look  to  party  resolutions  as  the  expressions  of  public  sentiment.  The 
process  of  manufacturing  public  opinion  has  become  a  common  and 
regular  operation,  which  ought  to  deceive  nobody.  But  the  idea  itself 
n  utterly  false.  The  composition  and  government  of  parties  has  very 
little  in  it  that  is  purely  republican  ;  they  have  more  of  the  monarchi- 
cal principle,  but  are,  in  fact,  aristocracies.  We  have  already  referred 
to  this  feature  in  the  character  of  parties,  and  recur  to  it  again,  l^ause 
of  the  extensive  use,  which  has  been  made  of  this  deception.  Every 
party  has  its  central  committee,  who,  in  fact,  possess  all  the  power  and 
transact  all  the  business.  All  the  officers  and  legislators,  who  are 
chosen  by  the  votes  of  the  party,  are,  in  fact,  appointed  by  a  small 
conclave,  called  a  committee.  Frequently,  there  is  a  pretence  of  ap- 
pointing committees  and  selecting  candidates  by  public  meetings,  but 
it  is,  after  all,  but  a  pretence.  The  whole  is  prepared  beforehand.  It 
does  not  always  happen  that  those,  who  are  exhibited  to  the  public  in  the 
most  prominent  positions,  are  the  real  leaders ;  but  leaders,  open  or 
concealed,  there  always  are.  Often  more  powerful  men,  hidden  be- 
hind the  curtain,  move  the  wires  and  secret  springs.  Thus,  the  rulers 
of  parties  are  few  in  number,  probably  fewest  where  pretensions  to 
democracy  are  loudest ;  and  such  are  the  real  claims  of  parties  to  be 
esteemed  popular  in  their  character,  and  their  resolves  to  be  taken  as 
the  expressions  of  the  people* s  will.  Those,  who  rely  upon  newspaper 
statements  of  the  operations  of  parties,  are  liable  to  great  errors.  In 
them,  all  is  open  and  unpremeditated.  Committees  are  appointed, 
reports  made,  resolutions  passed,  and  candidates  nominated  with  a  de- 
liberate formality  that  mimics  the  solemnity  of  a  Senate.  But  he,  who 
has  been  behind  the  scenes,  knows  that  these  repoMs  and  resolutions 
have  all  been  enacted,  and  these  nominations  all  decided  upon,  long 
before,  in  secret  session.  It  is  important  that  these  things  should  be 
known  ;  for,  through  ignorance  of  them,  much  deception  has  hereto- 
tfore  been  practised  upon  the  honest  and  unsuspecting. 

One  of  the  evils  of  parties,  is,  that  they  are  in  opposition  to  the 
principle,  on  which  government  of  every  kind  is  founded.  That  prin- 
ciple is,  that  it  shall  be  the  representative,  the  organ,  as  well  as  the 
ruler  of  the  people.    The  theory  of  every  government,  from  the  abso- 
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late  despot  to  the  temporary  and  limited  agent  of  a  democracy,  so  far 
as  there  is  any  acknowledged  theory,  is,  that  he  act»  for,  and  in  the 
'name  of,  the  whole  country.  To  him  every  individual  may  rightfully 
carry  up  his  complaints,  and  from  him  expect  redress,  if  it  be  deserved. 
There  is  a  peculiar  and  private  relation  existing  between  the  govern- 
ment and  each  subject,  from  which  result  mutual  rights  and  duties,  and 
in  consequence  of  which,  a  direct  and  immediate  communication  is 
opened  between  them,  by  means  of  which,  each  may  and  should  make 
known  to  the  other  its  wants  and  wishes,  and  call  upon  him  for  his 
aid  in  supplying  them.  Now,  parties  or  party  organization  interrupt 
this  intercommunication  between  rulers  and  subjects,  by  forcing  all 
correspondence  between  them  to  be  carried  on  through  ikird  persons^ 
that  is,  through  party  leaders.  In  a  majority  of  cases,  the  government 
is  composed  of  the  leaders  of  one  of  the  partied.  When  its  own  party 
is  predominant,  it  can  adopt  what  measures  it  pleases,  avoiding,  how- 
ever, with  all  due  caution,  such  as  would  endanger  that  predominancy; 
when  its  own  party  comprises  a  minority  only,  it  must  accomplish  its 
purposes  by  compromises  with  the  other  leaders.  But,  in  all  cases,  the 
channel  of  direct  communication  between  the  government  and  a  part, 
and  sometimes  the  whole  of  the  people,  is  stopped  up,  and  the  stream 
of  mutual  wants,  interests,  and  dependent  feelings  is  made  to  pass 
through  the  hands  of  others,  who  are  frequently  interested  in  prevent- 
ing it  from  ever  reaching  its  destined  point.  This  weakens  the  power  of 
the  gdlernment  for  national  defence,  and  for  the  promotion  of  domestic 
good.  It  makes  the  nation  feebler,  in  comparison  with  its  neighbors, 
and  invites  aggression  from  them.  It  disables  the  government  from 
benefiting  its  subjects  when  it  has  the  inclination,  because  its  time, 
strength,  money,  and  zeal,  are  exhausted  in  conciliating  or  making 
arrangements  with  the  great  men  of  the  hostile  parties.  The  tnc/tno- 
Hon,  too,  to  engage  in  schemes  for  the  advancement  of  the  wealth  and 
happiness  of  the  people,  is  lost  in  the  long  contests,  which  are  waged 
with  opposing  factions,  and  a  passion  for  subduing  adversaries  takes  its 
place. 

Parties,  then,  in  this  respect,  are  a  great  evil ;  but  what  we  wish 
to  insist  upon  here,  is,  their  inconsistency  with  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  all  governments.  Unqualified  obedience  must  be  paid  to  the 
legal  commands  of  the  government,  unless,  indeed,  you  propose  a  rev- 
olution ;  but  parties,  in  fact,  if  not  in  form,  set  up  another  power,  and 
thus  create  a  divided  authority.  The  inevitable  results  are  dissension 
and  weakness.  True,  most  laws,  which  are  actually  enacted,  are 
obeyed ;  but  the  fact  is,  that  governments  are  obliged  to  temporize  and 
compromise  in  the  very  enacting  of  its  laws.  They  are  obliged  to  go 
about  and  feel  the  pulses  of  the  party  leaders,  before  they  attempt  to 
take  any  important  step.  They  do  not  venture  to  make  any  law,  which 
they  are  not  confident  will  obtain  the  acquiescence,  if  not  the  approba- 
tion of  the  powerful  party-men.  There  may  be  advantages  in  this 
mode  of  procedure  ;  it  may  produce  greater  deliberation  and  prudence; 
but  it  is  certainly  a  very  round-about  method  of  managing  public 
affairs. 

All  history  shows  the  evils  arising  from  divided  states.  Whenever 
and  wherever  a  people  have  lost  their  national  independence,  it  will  be 
found  they  have  been  split  into  parties.    The  government,  if  it  keep 
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aloof  from  them  all,  is  sometimes  placed  in  the  awkward  predicament 
of  having  no  supporters,  no  real  subjects  ;  and  if,  as  commonly  hap- 
pens, it  take  sides  with  one,  it  makes  the  rest  its  enemies,  or,  at  least, 
cats  itself  off  from  all  hope  of  a  cordial  support.  When  parties  have 
grown  inveterate,  no  considerations  of  country  are  often  strong  enough 
to  induce  them  to  lay  aside  their  differences,  and  turn  their  weapons 
from  each  other's  breasts  to  those  of  their  country's  enemies.  Party 
bonds  are  stronger  than  those  of  patriotism.  This  is  not  because  party 
men  cease  to  love  their  country,  but  because  they  forget  it.  Hatred 
of  opponents  swallows  up  every  other  sentiment.  It  is  jealous,  and 
will  admit  of  no  rival.     It  takes  up  the  whole  heart. 

These  remarks  may  serve  to  show  the  contrariety  of  parties  with  the 
fundamental  principle  of  governments  of  every  kind.  They  also  clash 
with  the  true  principles  of  our  own.  Ours,  we  are  often  told,  is  a 
government  of  the  people, — a  democracy.  And  so  it  is,  but  of  a  pecul- 
iar kind.  Our  people  govern  only  through  the  intervention  of  dele- 
gates. Those,  who  exercise  the  powers  of  sovereignty,  are  chosen  by 
them  at  stated  times  ;  but  still  these,  and  not  the  people  themselves, 
must  actually  exercise  these  powers,  uncontroled  by  any  thing  but  the 
constitution.  The  practical  result,  is,  that  the  people  are  the  legislators 
and  governors  in  part  only.  So  far  as  they  are  governed  in  their  selec- 
tion of  officers,  by  the  votes  they  know  these  will  give,  and  by  the  acts 
they  know  these  will  perform,  in  reference  to  particular  questions,  so 
far  the  people  are  the  government, — the  sovereigns.  But  so  far  as  they 
are  guided  in  their  selections  by  a  consideration  of  the  personal  char- 
acter of  the  candidates,  and  trust  to  their  judgement  as  to  the  course 
they  will  pursue;  so  far,  not  the  people,  but  the  officers  they  choose, 
are  the  government, — the  sovereigns. 

It  was  a  favorite  principle  with  the  framers  of  our  constitution,  that 
the  officers  of  government 'should  be  independent  in  their  deliberations 
and  actions.  They  have  made  them  free  from  all  interference  with 
their  conduct,  and  responsible  to  their  constituents,  only  at  the  period 
of  re*eIection.  It  seems  to  have  been  their  design  that  the  people 
should  elect  such  men  as  they  confided  in,  for  their  character,  for  wis- 
dom, honesty,  and  patriotism,  rather  than  for  their  coincidence  with 
themselves  in  opinion  upon  points  of  legislaiion,  practice,  or  abstract 
principle.  We  see  this  in  a  great  variety  of  forms.  Nothing  is  any 
where  said,  which  recognizes  in  the  constituents  of  any  officer,  whether 
legislative,  judicial,  or  executive,  the  right  of  instruction,  as  it  is 
familiarly  called.  The  members  of  Congress  are  not  so  much  the 
ambassadors  or  agents  of  particular  districts  and  states,  as  the  trustees 
of  the  whole.  Their  office  most  resembles  that  of  a  physician,  who 
has  been  indeed  selected,  but  yet  is  expected  to  exercise  his  own  dis- 
cretion in  curing  his  patient.  We  see  the  same  principle  in  the  con- 
stitutional provisions  for  the  choice  of  President.  We  are  not  called 
upon  directly  to  vote  for  a  President,  but  to  select  a  body  of  men,  who, 
as  the  constitution  supposes,  are  better  qualified  to  judge  of  the  merits 
and  capacities  of  prominent  men,  than  we  ourselves.  It  was  never 
intended  by  them  that  electors  should  be  mere  echoes,  who  sent  up  to 
the  capital  the  sounds,  which  had  been  directed  toward  them.  This  is 
evident,  from  the  bare  fact  of  requiring  electors  to  be  chosen.  For,  if 
they  had  so  intended,  why  should  they  provide  a  round^out  method 
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of  doing  that,  which  might  have  been  done  directly.  No ;  their  design 
and  expectation  was,  that  these  electors  should  be  such  men  as  their 
respective  neighborhoods  or  states  most  highly  esteemed  for  their 
judgement  and  honesty  ;  and  that  they  should  assemble  at  an  appoint- 
ed time  and  place,  and  there  deliberate  upon  the  fitness  of  individukis, 
with  as  much  freedom  and  independence,  as  if  they  were  arbitrators, 
called  upon  to  decide  a  dispute  between  neighbors,  or  a  legislative 
body,  discussing  the  merits  of  a  new  law.  Such  was  plainly  their 
intention.  How  little  has  it  been  carried  into  practice !  If  an  elector 
should  vote  differently  from  what  those,  who  chose  him,  supposed  he 
would,  he  would  be  ruined  forever  as  a  politician  ;  he  would  be  called 
at  once  a  traitor  to  his  duty.  Indeed,  in  times  of  excitement,  and 
when  men's  opinions  or  fidelity  are  in  the  slightest  degree  suspected, 
a  pledge  is  required  of  them.  The  very  people,  who,  by  their  consti- 
tution, have  plainly  indicated  their  will,  that  electors  shall  exercise 
their  own  discretion,  do  in  practice  require  of  them  a  pledge  that  they 
will  not  exercise  it.  They  call  upon  them  to  vote  as  they  are  directed, 
without  a  single  inquiry  into  the  propriety  of  the  vote. 

The  reasons,  on  which  the  makers  of  the  constitution  proceed  in 
thus  giving  to  officers  the  right  and  duty  of  consulting  their  own  judge- 
ments, are  easy  to  be  discovered  and  appreciated.  They  knew  that 
the  majority,  from  the  nature  of  things,  always  have  been,  and  always 
must  be,  busily  occupied  in  attendance  upon  their  own  affairs,  and, 
consequently,  have  little  time,  and  less  inclination,  to  understand  thor- 
oughly the  great  interests  and  wants  of  an  extensive  country ;  that 
their  information  is  mostly  confined  to  the  affairs  of  their  own  district, 
which  incapacitates  them  more  or  less  from  looking  at  all  the  effects  of 
measures  upon  all  parts  of  a  great  nation  ;  which  is  necessary,  in  order 
to  do  injustice  to  none,  and  yet  good  to  many.  They  considered  that 
the  mass  of  mankind  are  subject  to  great  excitements,  and  liable  to  be 
imposed  upon  by  popular  declaimers,  who  make  use  of  superficial,  yet 
plausible  arguments,  and  mislead  those,  whose  habits  of  mind,  defective 
education,  and  limited  information,  prevent  them  from  discovering  the 
cheat  that  is  practised  upon  them.  They  knew  that  in  free  governments, 
where  talent  and  interest  of  all  kinds  are  developed,  that  wily  and  selfish 
demagogues  would  abound,  determined  to  live  by  cheating  the  people 
into  the  belief  that  they  were  their  peculiar  friends  ;  they  knew  that 
such  friends  of  the  people  were  the  spontaneous  growth  of  the  soil, 
and  would  spring  up,  like  Jonah's  gourd,  in  a  single  night,  so  as  to 
darken  the  whole  region  of  politics.  These  were  evils  they  wished 
to  guard  against.  On  the  other  hand,  they  knew  that  the  majority, 
although  engrossed  with  their  own  busy  interests,  and  having  little 
taste  or  capacity  for  the  discussion  of  dry  questions  of  legislation,  were 
yet  well  qualified  to  judge  of  the  merits  of  their  neighbors.  Upon  this 
idea  they  formed  the  constitution,  and  hoped  for  its  fruits.  How  dif* 
ferent  the  practice  I  Men  are  seldom  selected  for  office  on  account  of 
personal  fitness,  but  nominally/ ,  on  account  of  their  opinions,  though 
really f  on  account  of  their  party. 

Party  has  been  one  of  the  chief  means  of  introducing  such  a  prac- 
tice. It  has  done  it  in  this  way.  Parties  were  first  formed  on  differ- 
ence of  opinion,  and  men  were  elected  for  the  opinions  they  held,  and, 
of  coarse,  felt  no  inclination  to  act  differently  from  their  party.    A 
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man  holds  his  office  because  he  belongs  to  the  party,  and,  consequently, 
it  is  easy  to  introduce  an  idea  that  he  ought  to  obey  the  party.  He 
ought  to  be  responsible,  it  is  thought,  to  the  party  who  gave  him  pow- 
er. If  he  do  not  conform  to  party  orders,  he  violates  this  obligation, 
and  Justly  forfeits,  it  is  said,  their  support ;  yet  he  cannot  fairly  claim 
the  support  of  the  other,  since,  if  he  were  honest  in  his  first  attachment 
to  his  own  party,  his  general  principles  must  be  diametrically  opposite. 
A  man,  who  follows  independently  his  own  opinion,  is  liable,  therefore, 
to  be  left  alone.  Few,  consequently,  undertake  the  risk.  All,  or  v. 
nearly  all,  are  party-men.  The  eJSect  has  been  to  make  Congress  and  /^ 
the  state  legislatures  either  party  arenas  for  political  gladiatorship,  or 
else  a  mere  office  of  record,  where  the  decrees  of  party  leaders  are 
registered.  The  leaders  of  a  party  adopt  principles  because  they  are 
popular,  or  are  likely  to  be.  The  members  of  Congress  support  them 
because  they  are  party  measures  and  themselves  party  men. 

The  result  is,  that  we  have  a  party  government.  It  is  directed  to 
the  end  of  advancing  the  interests  of  the  party  rather  than  of  the 
country.  Perhaps  this  is  inseparable  from  the  nature  of  a  party.  It 
is  usual  to  attribute  to  opponents  hostile  designs  upon  the  liberties  or 
welfare  of  the  country.  This  is  a  mistake  ;  there  is  no  party  of  any 
tolerable  size  or  influence,  that  ever  meditated  evil  to  their  country. 
But  there  have  been  many,  who,  in  their  zeal  for  their  party,  have 
utterly  forgot  their  country.  We  have  said  this  may  be  inseparable  from 
the  nature  of  a  party.  It  is  true.  For,  if  our  only  object  be  to  serve 
the  country,  why  submit  to  the  government  of  a  part  only  ?  Perhaps, 
it  will  be  answered,  that  the  support  and  establishment  of  a  party  is 
deemed  necessary  to  save  their  country.  This  could  hardly  be  possi- 
ble, at  least  that  the  whole  interests  of  the  nation  should  be  made  to 
depend  upon  the  interests  of  a  few.  No  doubt  that  the  mass  of  the 
party,  who  do  little  but  vote  as  the  leaders  direct,  really  think  that  the 
honor  and  happiness  of  the  nation  hang  upon  the  fate  of  their  party  ; 
but  the  leaders  can  entertain  no  such  opinion  ;  certainly  they  do  en- 
tertain none  such,  for  their  party  labors  and  hopes  allow  them  no  time 
to  think  of  their  country.  Men  of  honesty  will  always,  when  the 
interest  of  their  country  presents  itself  to  their  mind,  wish  to  advance 
it ;  but  interests  of  so  much  nearer  concern,  relating  to  the  party  they 
lead  and  govern,  are  constantly  pressing  upon  them,  that  thoughts  of 
country  can  seldom  find  admittance  to  their  pre-occupied  hearts.  If 
we  affirm  that  party-men  commonly  direct  their  efforts  to  advance  their 
party  rather  than  to  profit  their  country,  we  do  not  intend  to  attribute 
to  them  any  peculiar  viciousness.  It  is  only  a  proof  of  the  imperfec- 
tion of  men. 

Party  government  can  never  be  very  good — there  are  so  many 
things  to  be  attended  to  before  the  public  welfare.  A  party,  which  is 
already  in  power,  must  reward  its  chief  and  most  earnest  partisans. 
There  is  no  business,  in  which  the  laborer  esteems  himself  worthier  of 
.  his  hire.  If  it  be  not  paid  him,  he  will  soon  revolt.  And  it  is  not  the 
loss  of  one  active  supporter  merely  ;  there  is  no  knowing  what  secrets 
he  may  reveal.  The  throne  of  a  party  is  not  only  a  lofty  and  dizzy, 
but  a  toilsome  and  perplexing  height.  The  legislative  measures,  which 
are  proposed  by  a  party  in  power,  must  be  of  a  popular  nature,  or  they 
will  endanger  the  influence  of  those  who  support  them.  Men,  of  great 
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miDds  and  comprehensive  views,  are  often  obliged,  by  party  necessi- 
ties,  to  advocate  temporary,  inefficient,  and  foolish  schemes,  by  super* 
ficial  and  unsound  arguments,  because  they  are  recommended  by  these 
qualities  to  the  popular  approbation.  No  measure  of  permanent  utility 
is  likely  to  be  adopted  under  such  circumstances.  It  seldom  happens 
that  a  law,  which  promises  much  and  lasting  good,  is  not  liable  to 
many  objections,  which  sound  well  to  the  ear  at  least,  whatever  may  be 
their  effect  upon  the  judgement.  Now  a  party  leader  is  fearful  of  ex- 
posing himself  to  attack  by  coming  out  manfully  and  sustaining  such 
laws.  He  fears  to  give  opponents  the  advantage  of  having  popular  ob- 
jections to  urge  against  him  and  his  measures.  Neither  does  the  party 
in  opposition  effect  much  of  substantial  good.  They  oppose  the  meas- 
ures of  the  administration,  right  or  wrong.  What  can  be  hoped  from 
such  a  course  ?  Party  success ;  and  that  is  all  that  is  hoped  or  aimed 
at.  All  the  energies  of  both  parties  are  thus  wasted  in  struggles  for 
supremacy.  It  is  the  natural  result  of  parties.  We  do  not  mean  that 
parties  never  do  any  thing  else,  or  that  all  are  equally  fruitless  of  good. 
There  are  differences  in  the  value  of  their  services ;  but  still  all  are 
liable,  more  or  less,  to  the  charge.  The  reason  is  found  in  the  very 
nature,  the  inherent  constitution  of  party.  He,  who  serves  a  part, 
cannot  expect  to  benefit  the  whole,  at  least  to  the  greatest  amount. 

Parties  repress  all  individual  effort.  A  few  minds  lay  out  the  path, 
in  which  all  others  are  obliged  to  tread.  It  puts  back,  disheartens,  or 
disgusts  high-minded  men,  who  scorn  any  other  human  shackle  than 
their  own  unbiassed  judgements.  Such  men  are  unfit  for  parties,  ex- 
cept you  make  them  leaders.  But  all  cannot  be  leaders.  A  few  of 
the  most  fortunate  and  least  scrupulous  in  the  means  they  employ 
reach  this  lofty  but  responsible  station.  The  rest  either  join  other 
parties  or  retire  into  the  back-ground.  But  such  men  are  those  most 
likely  to  propose  useful  and  ingenuous  measures.  They  have  habits  of 
independent  thinking,  which  lead  them  to  make  many  useful  and  in- 
telligent discoveries. 

These  men  are  dangerous  in  a  party,  because  they  are  apt  to  be 
restive  and  rebel  against  the  authority  of  leaders.  They  are,  there- 
fore, watched  and  kept  back,  at  least  so  much  so  as  to  be  safe  to  the 
higher  powers.  Independent  minds  are  not  willing  to  utter  sentiments, 
which  are  put  into  their  mouths.  They  will  not  submit  to  that  mili- 
tary kind  of  subordination,  which  is  almost  as  essential  to  success  in  a 
party  as  in  an  army. 

The  effect  of  parties  is  not  merely  to  repress  individual  men  of  in- 
dependent minds,  but  also  to  repress  all  exertions  on  the  part  of  indi- 
viduals, by  representing  such  exertions  as  useless,  by  throwing  a  shade 
over  them.  They  are  accustomed  to  see  all  political  movements  and 
all  political  plans  accomplished  by  large  and  organized  associations, 
and  they  are  led  to  think  that  every  thing  else  would  be  unavailing. 
A  most  dangerous  idea. 

There  are  other  difficulties,  which  beset  the  paths  of  parties.  They 
roust  be  formed  on  the  ground  of  a  support  of  a  single  point,  or  of  sev- 
eral points.  If  the  former  be  the  case,  then  in  an  undivided  attention 
to,  and  pressure  of  it,  they  are  almost  necessitated  to  neglect  others,  per- 
haps equally f  and,  even  in  their  own  opinion,  nearly,  as  important  as 
that  which  is  made  the  bond  of  their  party  union.    We  see  examples 
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of  this  in  daily  experience.  One  party,  for  example,  thinks  the  sup- 
pression of  Freemasonry  the  most  important  political  object  toward  the 
accomplishing  of  which  they  can  direct  their  efibrts.  Yet  there  are 
others,  which  they  deem  of  high  importance.  Such,  for  example,  as 
the  overthrow  of  the  present  administration.  To  effect  this  latter  ob- 
ject, a  union  with  others  wjio  will  not  join  in  operations  to  suppress 
Freemasonry,  is  necessary.  They  are  accordingly,  in  some  instances, 
obliged  to  sacrifice  the  one  or  the  other.  They,  of  course,  choose  to 
let  go  that,  which  is,  in  their  jiAgement,  least  important.  We  do  not 
take  this  instance  for  the  purpose  of  praising  or  blaming  it,  but  as  a 
convenient  illustration  of  the  difficulties  of  parties.  Different  men 
will  differ  as  to  the  question  of  choice;  but  all  must  admit  that,  in  some 
case,  a  choice  must  be  made.  The  inevitable  consequence  is,  that 
one  must  be  sacrificed. 

To  avoid  this  evil,  parties  are  sometimes  formed  on  a  great  number 
of  principles.  This  has  its  advantages  and  its  disadvantages.  It  re- 
moves the  difficulty  of  being  obliged  to  sacrifice  what  are  thought  to 
be  important  principles,  on  the  ground  that  there  are  ''  minor  consid- 
erations;" yet  its  common  effect  is  to  sacrifice  all.  It  i^not  in  the 
nature  of  the  human  mind  to  be  zealous  upon  many  questions  at  the 
same  time.  Feeling  is  never  very  strong  unless  concentrated.  This 
would  be  enough  to  dampen  the  zeal  and  weaken  the  efforts  of  the 
members  of  such  a  party,  were  they  united.  But  they  are  not  united. 
One  holds  to  one  principle,  and  another  to  a  different  one.  They  are 
prevented  from  dissolution,  only  by  opposition,  by  hatred  of  some  other 
party,  or  prominent  individual.  So  long  as  this  opposition  continues, 
they  may  act  together  with  unanimity,  and  some  energy.  But  when 
this  is  removed  or  overcome,  they  either  lose  their  spirit  or  turn  it 
against  each  other.  They  are  effective  only  in  destruction.  Coalitions 
destroy  their  adversaries,  but  seldom  save  themselves. 

Sometimes  parties  of  this  stamp,  while  they  make  public  profession 
of  a  number  of  principles  and  doctrines,  which  are  commonly  consid- 
ered sound,  yet  have  other  objects  in  view,  such  as  the  elevation  of  a 
favorite  politician.  Indeed  it  is  necessary  that  such  combinations 
should  have  some  object  of  this  kind  to  keep  them  together,  since  they 
have  no  natural  principle  of  cohesion  in  the  similarity  of  actual  sen- 
timents. Opposition  sometimes  supplies  this  object ;  but  when  this  is 
wanting  or  inexpedient,  it  is  necessary  to  get  some  other.  In  fact, 
roost  of  the  parties,  which  have  existed  in  our  country,  of  late  years, 
have  been  of  this  kind,  and  we  believe  that  they  will  continue  to  be. 
It  is  oflen  made  a  matter  of  complaint,  that  parties  are  formed  now-a- 
days,  not  upon  principle,  but  upon  men.  It  is  useless  to  complain  of 
it ;  it  will  be  so,  perhaps  it  must  be  so.  It  is  not  every  thing  that  will 
make  a  principle  (or  the  formation  of  a  party.  It  must  be  general  in 
its  nature,  or  it  cannot  be  generally  adopted.  It  must  be  popular  in 
its  character,  easy  to  be  apprehended,  and  capable  of  being  advocated 
by  superficial,  though  plausible  arguments,  or  else  the  majority,  who 
will  not  submit  to  mental  labor,  will  never  embrace  it.  But  it  is  easy 
to  find  all  these  requisites  for  the  formation  of  a  party  principle  in  the 
support  of  a  man,  or  set  of  men.  Every  body  and  every  section  can 
be  made  to  feci  an  interest  of  some  kind  or  other  in  a  popular  charac- 
ter.  It  is  as  general  as  the  country  itself.  There  is  not  a  district,  from 
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Canada  to  the  Galf  of  Mexico,  and  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  that  may  not  be  made  to  devote  themsehes  to  the  support 
of  a  popular  idol,  by  Ihe  application  of  the  proper  means.  This  sort 
of  party  has  all  the  other  requisites.  It  requires  no  great  depth  of 
mind  to  make  or  understand  the  most  extravagant  eulogy,  though  there 
may  not  be  a  word  of  truth  in  it.  Principles  sometimes  have  an  in- 
convenient rigidity  or  inflexibility,  a  mo^  unreasonable  dislike  to  be 
changed.  But  no  such  difficulty  need  weigh  down  a  popular  character. 
If  he  have  at  any  time  professed  doctmnes,  which  seem  now  to  be  ia 
the  way  of  his  promotion,  he  may  readily  divest  himself  of  them. 
There  is  no  reason  that  his  mind,  as  well  as  othiers,  should  not  yield 
to  conviction ;  it  would  be  very  illiberal  to  deny  the  right  of  changing 
his  opinion^  especially  where  the  light  of  reason  is  reflected  from  a 
popular  source.  But  this  difficulty  of  having  expressed  unpopular  doc- 
trines is  now  rare ;  our  leading  politicians  fully  understand  and  justly 
appreciate  the  advantages  of  "  non-committal"  We  have  no  doubt 
that  our  parties,  in  future,  will  generally  turn  upon  the  support  of  men, 
and  that  such  principles  will  often  be  even  publicly  avowed.  Let  the 
future  reveal  itself. 

Such  ar#some  of  the  evils,  which  result  from  parties.  They  are 
not  all,  but  the  most  prominent,  or  those  which  have  fallen  under  our 
observation.  We  have  not  endeavored  to  present  a  frightful  or  exag- 
gerated picture,  which  should  startle  or  alarm  the  reader ;  but  to  lay 
before  him  such  a  plain  statement  as  should  induce  him  to  reflect  upon 
the  tendency  of  such  combinations,  before  he  enrols  himself  in  their 
ranks,  and  rushes  madly  into  their  strifes,  when  little  calm  reflection 
can  be  expected.  We  hoped  to  engage  his  attention  by  our  calmness 
and  our  candor.  H. 
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Tberefbra,  my  dev  fliend  and  companion,  if  yon  sboold  think  me  iioroewhat  sparing  of  my 
nanative,  on  my  firat  aetting  oat — bvar  with  roe, — and  let  me  go  on  and  tell  my  story  my  own 
way  i—Or,  if  I  tibould  seem  now  and  then  to  trifle  upon  the  road, — or  should  sometimes  put  on  a 
fool's  cap  with  a  bell  to  it,  for  a  moment  or  two  as  we  pass  along, — dont  fly  off, — but  rather 
courteously  give  me  credit  for  a  little  more  wisdom  than  appears  upon  my  outside ;  and  as  we  jo( 
on,  either  laugh  with  me,  or  at  me,  or  in  short  do  any  thing,— only  keep  your  temper.    Stsrrk. 

At  Heroes  et  aima 
Bint  procul ;  adeste  Dii,  ludicra  namlna !    Watts — altered. 

Repentance  is  a  sincere  contrition  for  all  past  offences,  and  a  lesolution  to  renounce  in  futaia 
•▼ery  species  of  sin.  Porteus. 

The  three  perils  of  man,  says  Hogg,  are  War,  Woman,  and  Witch- 
craft. These,  however,  are  of  the  body.  The  perils  of  the  mind  are 
Care,  Coleridge,  and  Cant.  Care  is  bad — its  dwelling,  says  Horace, 
is  in  lofty  places,  and  its  seat  behind  the  flying  horsemen  : — ^it  is  for 
this  reason,  I  may  as  well  observe  in  passing,  that  pacts  are  provided 
on  modern  saddles,  to  accommodate,  more  comfortably,  man's  constant 
companion.  Coleridge  is  yet  worse.  Michael  Scott  had  an  unraly 
devil,  whom  he  wished  to  subdue ;  as  tasks  likely  to  prove  too  much 
for  him,  he  assigned  the  trisection  of  Erldon  Hill,  and  the  construction 
of  a  barrier  across  the  Tweed — these  works  were,  each,  the  labor  of  a 
night.     He  finally  doomed  him  to  weave  ropes  of  sand,  and  the  demon 
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was  conqoered  ; — had  he  confined  him  to  explaining  Coleridge,  the 
result  would  have  been  equally  happy.  But  Cant  is  the  worst  of  all. 
I  can  compare  it  to  nothing.  It  has  no  equal  Aongst  all  the  imple- 
ments of  torment.  Thumbscrews,  Baokwrackers,  and  Hellebore,  are 
beds  of  roses  and  drink  of  nectar,  compared  with  it.  The  nonsense  of 
democracy  and  the  sillinesses  of  national  vanity  can  be  endured  when 
they  '*  come  in  any  shape  but  that."  **  Ten  times  a*day"  do  I  thank 
Sterne  and  Johnson — the  one  for  ridiculing  it,  the  other  for  command- 
ing it  from  the  mind.  *'  The  Cant  of  Criticism  is  tormenting,  and 
the  Cant  of  Hypocrisy  impious."  The  Cant  of  Sentiment  is  sicken- 
ing, and  the  Kant  of  Germany,  humbug.  But  of  all  Cants,  the  Cant 
about  the  pleasures  of  the  country,  in  which  green  girls  and  dyspeptic' 
poets  delight  to  indulge,  is  to  me  peculiarly  vexatious.  I  was  born  a 
Lover  of  Cities ;  I  have  lived  a  Lover  of  Cities  ;  and  the  funeral  knell 
shall  toll  its  solemn  requiem  over  the  grave  of  a  Lover  of  Cities.  No 
character  in  history  is  to  me  half  so  odious  as  that  of  Demetrius 
Poliorcetes.  I  venerate  the  memory  of  that  Londoner,  who  being 
asked,  when  at  the  country-seat  of  a  friend,  if  the  scent  of  the  violets 
was  not  charming,  replied,  ''Ay!  but  not  equal  to  the  smell  of  a 
flambeau  at  the  theatre."  Poets,  it  is  true,  in  all  ages,  have  extolled 
the  delights  of  '*  rural  sounds  and  rural  sights ;"  but  poetry  is  fiction, 
and  poets  are  liars.  The  *'  melancholy  Cowley"  sang  in  sweetest 
strains  the  loveliness  of  rustic  scenery,  and  lingered  out  his  hapless 
life  in  mourning  the  fate  that  doomed  him  to  a  country  residence. 

The  pleasures  of  the  city  are  those,  which  Plutarch  felt  and  Hume 
and  Gibbon  observed;  at  which  Bayle  exclaimed  and  Johnson  growled. 
But  I  enter  not  upon  a  treatise.  Panegyrics  I  love  not — and  a  vindi- 
cation is  not  requisite.  To  be  condemned  to  wander  listlessly  along 
winding  walks,  and  to  pluck  the  dew-spangled  flowers,  and  snuflf  the 
odor-tainted  breezes,  as  they  sigh  down  some  myrtle  avenue,  far  away 
from  the  manly  occupations  of  the  city,  is  the  acme  of  human  happi- 
ness and  misery ;  it  is  delight  so  unalloyed  and  so  long  protracted  that 
it  becomes  a  galling  burden.  Of  all  the  modes  of  death,  the  most  in- 
genious Phalaris  ever  devised,  to  *'  die  of  aromatic  pain"  is  the  most 
agonizing. 

But  let  not  truth  be  sacrificed  for  declamation.  The  country  has 
charms ;  but  it  brings  a  weariness  unfelt  in  cities.  I  would  say  of 
both. 

Singula  placent,  jnncta  juvant.    Statius. 

Give  to  my  restless  spirit,  on  the  decline  of  day,  the  refreshing  mead, 
and  the  murmuring  stream,  and — and — (but  I  am  not  in  a  descriptive 
mood  : — so  see  Thomson, — or  any  body  else  you  please.*)  But  when 
the  curtain  of  night  falls  then  let  the  scene  be  changed. 

Towered  cities  please  ue  then, 
And  the  basy  ham  of  men. 

»        •        •        » 

Then  to  the  well-trod  stage  anon, 
If  Jonson's  learned  sock  Ed  on. 
Or  sweetest  Shakspeare,  Fancy's  Child, 
Warble  his  native  wood-notes  wild. 

*  Upon  second  thoughts,  yon  may  look  into  Hamilton— a  sweet  poet— whom  to  have  neglected, 
Is  the  disgrace  of  the  Eoglisluiation. 


Ji 
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For  this  reason,  do  I  much  affect  the  ''  rus  in  urbe."  Commend 
me  to  a  fine  garden ^n  the  skirts  of  a  metropolis,— ^not  such  an  one  as 
Bacon  sketched,  6t  vr  a  lordly  Chancellor, — nor  yet  like  Mason's  gar* 
den,  which  is  no  garden  at  all, — but  such  as  the  gentle  Evelyn  planned, 
well  suited  to  a  man  of  taste. 

It  is  midsummer, — I  am  reclining  in  a  summer-house,  surrounded 
by  all  that  can  charm  the  eye  or  captivate  the  fancy.  Boston  lies  be- 
fore me — deserted — like.the  "City  of  the  Plague  ;" — silent,  as  if  not 
a  heart  was  beating  within  its  wide  extent ; — noiseless,  as  the  en- 
chanted city  of  the  Persian  Tales.  And  now,  while  my  vessel  is 
stranded  for  a  season,  and  I  am  withdrawn  out  of  the  bubbling  stream 
of  human  interests  and  schemes,  let  rae  indulge  myself  in  a  calm 
recollection  of  yon  lifeless  pile — 

Ijet  me  ponder  and  tell  what  I  think  of  the  dead  ! 

For  two  things  do  I  love  thee.  City  of  the  East ! — for  thy  nocturnal 
fires,  and  for  thy  book-auctions.  The  ecstatic  joy  of  the  former,  who 
can  portray  ?  And,  of  a  verity,  when  my  auction-haunting  days 
come  trooping  back  in  memory's  magic  robes,  I  am  ready  to  exclaim 
with  old  Burton,  "  A  world  for  such  a  life !  the  remembrance  of  it  is 
pleasant."  To  enter  the  sale-room,  and  behold  a  loug  line  of  dusty 
volumes,  "  the  monuments  of  buried  minds,"*  "  doth  work  a  madness 
in  the  brain." 

Scott  has  somewhere — in  the  Antiquary,  I  think — painted  the  feel- 
ings of  a  book-worm,  as  he  handles  at  a  stall,  tremblingly,  some  pre- 
cious tome — no  doubt,  an  editio  princeps — and  eyes,  with  jealous 
agitation,  every  pale-looking  man  that  approaches, — in  a  manner  that 
proves  him  indisputably  one  of  the  fraternity  of  bibliomaniacs,  and  was 
his  best  title  to  a  seat  in  the  Roxburgh  Club : — the  passage  is  worth 
all  the  rest  of  the  Waverley  novels. 

To  the  auction-room  I  am  indebted  for  some  of  the  roost  agreeable 
acquaintances  I  have  ever  formed.     I  was  one  morning  at  my  old  post, 

looking  over  some  books  of  unusual  rarity  and  value,  when I  was 

going  to  paint  a  scene,  and  a  very  engaging  one  it  would  have  been— 
but,  as  I  am  writing  upon  Comets,  the  reader,  no  doubt,  will  exclaim, 
"  Leave  thy  pitiful  scenes  and  begin."  Be  it  as  thou  wilt.  Consider, 
then,  the  acquaintance  formed,  and  behold  me  on  the  way  to  call  at 
the  house  of  Dr.  Johnes,  for  the  first  time,  after  meeting  him  at  a  sale, 
and  carrying  him  home  with  me  to  ascertain,  by  a  reference  to  the 
Epistles  of  Erasmus,  whether  Moore  kept  a  dog  in  addition  to  the  ralv* 
bit  and  weasel,  mentioned  by  his  old  biographer.  The  story  is  helped 
on  by  this  abridgement ;  but  your  restlessness  has  lost  for  you  a  very 
pretty  scene,  in  which,  perhaps,  1  could  have  favored  you  with  several 
classical  paronomasix,  two  quotations  from  Southey,  and  one  from 
Peter  the  Great. 

I  entered  the  house  of  Dr.  Johnes  (for  you  will  remember,  that, 
when  last  seen,  I  was  on  the  way  thither)^fid  found  him  sitting  in  his 
library,  with  an  honorable  array  of  books  lining  every  side  of  the  room. 
On  my  entrance,  a  gray-hound  and  a  gigantic  Newfoundland  dog  rose 
from  the  rug,  and  slowly  marched  toward  their  master ;  and  I  descried 

*  Davenant. 
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two  smaller  specimens  of  the  species  in  different  parts  of  the  room. 
"  You  seem/'  said  I,  to  my  new  friend,  after  the  customary  sahita« 
tions«  **  to  be  peculiarly  attached  to  that  gentle  and  ipirited  race,  which 
has  been  dignified  with  the  character  of  romantic  friendship,  by  certain 
modern  poets, — at  least  I  may  judge  so  from  the  number  of  compan* 
ions  I  see  about  you,  and  from  the  doubt  you  formerly  expressed  as  to 
Moore's  goodness  of  heart,  until  you  decided  the  question  by  ascer* 
taining  that  he  was  fond  of  dogs."  The  doctor  smiled,  and  acknowl- 
edged his  predilection  for  the  race  canine.  '*  You  are  right,"  said  he  ; 
*'  the  moderns  only,  appreciate  them  justly.  They  were  valued  by  the 
ancients  for  their  utility — they-  are  now  loved  for  the  poetry  of  their 
character.  Scott  and  Byron  did  much  to  exalt  them.  The  dogs  of 
both,  by  the  way,  were  characteristic  of  their  own  natures, — the  one, 
beautiful  and  graceful^  yet  strong  and  virile,  (reader  !  look  if  this  word 
is  in  Webster ;  if  it  is,  erase  it,  and  read — not  manly ,  but  dogly,) 
towering  in  majesty  above  his  fellows,  yet  sweet  and  modest  withal  as 
was  his  master — '  fityWencf  for  a  poetic  child ;'  the  other,  like  his  noble 
owner,  generous,  rash,  and  full  of  genius.  If  I  wished  a  correct  por- 
trait of  these  great  poets'  minds^  I  would  hftve  their  dogs  painted.  Yet 
Byron  once  proves  a  renegade  from  his  faith.  Homer,  and  Southey 
in  his  noble  poem  of  Don  Roderick,  have  done  justice  to  a  dog's 
fidelity  to  an  absent  master ; — yet  Byron  wrote  these  precious  lines  :— 

Perchance  my  dog  will  whine  in  vain,    . 
Till  fed  by  strangers'  hands ; 
But  long  ere  I  come  back  again 
He  'd  tear  me  where  he  stands. 

Why  did  he  not  erase  them,  as  he  sailed  by  Ithaca  ?  But  I  must 
show  you  my  entire  collection  :  they  have  been  dining."  He  rang 
the  beirand  a  servant  entered.  "Peters,  send  in  the  dogs — they  have 
been  long  enough  at  dinner."  The  attendant  bowed  and  retired.  "  See, 
here  is  the  diningrroom  of  the  company,"  said  the  doctor,  turning  to 
me.  I  looked  through  the  window  and  beheld  a  large  house ;  through 
the  latticed  side,  I  could  see  a  low  tabil,  covered  with  trenchers,  con* 
taining  every  species  of  food  that  is  grateful  to  the  palate  of  a  dog : 
arranged  in  order,  appeared  a  numerous  host  quietly  engaged  in  the 
business  of  refection. 

They  were  as  calm  in  their  delight 
As  is  the  crescent  moon  so  bright 
Among  the  scattered  stars.     Wordnoortk, 

Peters  opened  the  door  of  the  dining*room  and  the  company  rushed 
forth  in  "  most  admired  disorder" — spaniels  and  terriers  struggling  for 
precedence — and  Inp-dogs  ''overwhelmed  in  a  whirlwind  of  mastiffs."* 
As  they  were  pouring  out,  the  doctor  exclaimed,  from  Akenside,t 

"  See  !  in  what  crowds  the  uncouth  forms  advance : 
Each  would  outstrip  the  other,  each  prevent 
Our  careful  search,  and  offer  to  your  gate, 
Unasked,  bis  motley  features.    Wait  a  while. 


My  curious  friends !  and  let  us  first  arrange 
In  proper  order  your  promiscuous  throng. ' 


*  See  Mr.  Burke's  Speech  on  the  Nabob  of  Arcot't  debts. 

t  Pleasttres  of  the  Imaginatioa.    Book  III.  Unes  78-84.    He  is  describing  the  manner  in  which 
comie  Inuifes  rise  in  the  mind. 
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So  saying,  he  threw  up  the  sash,  and  directed  the  servant  not  to  pef 
mit  thciD  to  enter  t|ie  room,  until  they  had  arranged  themselves  accord-* 
ing  to  the  establislted  order  of  precedence.  The  door  of  the  library 
presently  opened,  and  a  long  procession  begun  its  entrance  ;  they  ad* 
ranced  two-and-two 

fivgiai  diklat  in*  &liaig 

*  Oaaa  tHv  ovqav(5  elalv  ihivv6[uva  nQOiiqtaQB 

Tkeoeritus. 

Couple  after  couple — an  interminable  array.  Preceding  the  phalanx, 
walked,  **  with  solemn  step  and  ,slow,"  a  single  dog,  with  an  intellect-' 
ual,  but  melancholy,  cast  of  countenance — differing  in  his  air  from  all 
around  him — *'  solitary  in  a  world  of  forms  like  his  own,  without  sym- 
pathy, without  object  of  love" — rapt  "  in  a  shroud  of  thoughts  that 
were  not  their  thoughts/'  Upon  his  nose  rested  a  pair  of  pea-green 
spectacles,  fastened  by  a  riband  of  azure  blue  passing  behind  his  ears. 
He  strode  sublime  in  attitude,  the  Dog  of  dogs  1  Him  followed  the 
varied  mob^-entering  the  n)om,  as  I  hftfbre  said,  as  the  irrational  roots 
enter  a  quadratic  equation — by  pairs;  gradually  declining,  from  the 
lofty  mastiff*  to  the  humble  poodle.  The  room  was  filled,  and  the  door 
closed  behind  them/ 

Having  caressed  the  mastiffs, ''  little  dears,"  of  ten  feet  height,  and 
kissed  all  the  poodles,  the  procession  resumed  its  march.  They  passed 
into  the  interior  chamber  to  take  their  afternoon  siesta. 

One  dog  remained,  unchased,  nnchaiued, 
And  he  did  not  seem  formed  of  clay, 
For  he  sits  on  a  couch,  and  he  leans  on  his  paw^ 
And  be  closes  his  eyes  from  day. 

" Sir!"  said  the  doctor,  reclining  on  a  sofa,  with  half-shut  eyes,  and  a 
slow  nodding  of  the  head— the  air  which  a  man  assumes  when  he  itf 
about  to  make  an  impressive  q))servation  on  some  common  subject — 
"  Sir  1  the  dog  is  a  noble  animal !  Yes,  sir,  there  is  something  about 
the  humble  creature  that  ever  fills  my  mind  with  mingled  sentiments 
of  feeling  and  philosophy.  Wordsworth,  the  great  high-priest  of  Na* 
ture's  mysteries,  has  said 

There  *s  something  in  a  flying  horse, 
There  's  something  in  a  huge  balloon — 

and,  let  me  add,  there 's  something — besides  ribs — in  a  dog.  Cowley 
has  called  his  books  his  '  best  friends  ;'  truly  might  I  call  my  dogs  by 
that  name.  I  have  found  man — as  all  before  me  have  found  him — false 
and  selfish,  and  have  seen  deceit  in  all  his  motions.  I  sought,  among 
humanity,  for  a  single  friend — '  I  asked  but  one' — yet  (need  I  say  it  ?) 
my  search  was  fruitless,  and  I  have  retired,  in  my  old  age,  to  meditate 
on  the  vanity  of  human  life — I  trust,  in  no  bitter  spirit-^and  to  se^k 
consolation  from  an  humbler  source.  And  I  have  not  been  disap* 
pointed. 

Whoe'er  has  traveled  life's  dull  round, 
Where'er  his  various  course  has  been, 
May  sigh  to  think  how  oft  he  found 
^  His  warmest  welcome— from  a  dog. 
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After  reading  Wordsworth,  in  the  sombre  twilight  of  an  aatamn  eve- 
ning, I  look  down  at  my  dog  yonder,  and  commune  with  him  in  the 
silent  language  of  affection."  Here  the  dog  rose  from  his  seat,  and 
walked  quietly  to  my  friend  ;  he  patted  him  warmly  on  the  head,  as 
the  poor  dumb  creature  looked  wistfully  up  into  his  face.  Methought 
I  could  discern  a  gathering  tear  in  his  eye,  as  he  exclaimed,  with  fal- 
tering voice — 

"  Ay  !  let  them  laugh,  who  understand 

No  utterance,  save  of  human  speech : 
We  have  a  language  at  command 

They  cannot  feel— we  cannot  teach. 
Yes,  thy  dark  eye  informeth  mine, 

With  tense,  tkan  words  more  eloquent ; 
Thy  very  ears,  so  long  and  fine, 

Are  flexibly  intelligent.* 

That  dog,  sir,"  turning  to  me,  "  is  of  extreme  age,  yet '  his  eye  is  not 
dim^  neither  his  natural  force  abated,'t  he  retains  all  the  vigor  of  his 
youth.  He  was  the  chosen  friend  of  my  father,  who  meant  something 
else,  by  that  word,  than  that  man,  who  said,  that,  when  he  lost  one 
friend,  he  walked  down  to  '  Lloyd's,'  and  took  another.  The  friendship 
he  cherished  was  such  as  realized  the  gorgeous  conceptions  of  Cicero. 
The  object  of  his  love  would  have  been  a  faultless  model  for  a  Man  to 
arrange  his  habits  by."  "  Somewhat  such  an  animal  as  I  have  seen  in 
the  family  of  one  of  my  connexions,"  said  I.  '*  He  was  supposed  to 
be  the  spirit  of  a  deceased  son, — as  the  Dutchess  of  Kendal  imagined 
a  pet  doye  was  the  embodied  soul  of  her  lover,  the  first  George.  He 
was  like  Yeruti,  in  the  Tale  of  Paragua— 

For  when  to  church  the  congregation  went. 

None  more  exact  than  he  to  cross  his  breast, 

And  kneel,  and  rise,  and  do,  in  all  things,  like  the  rest 

He  read  no  other  book  than  the  Bible. 

Was  not  in  crowds,  in  broils,  in  riots  seen. 
And  kept  his  conscience  and  his  linen  clean ;  t 

that  is,  he  did  not  defile  his  habits,*'  "  This  dog,  however,"  returned 
the  doctor,  "  is  still  more  erudite,  though  the  dictum  of  Aristotle  is  not 
falsified,  that '  man  alone,  of  all  animals,  possesses  speech.'  Deeply 
read  in  the  literature  of  every  nation,  he  amuses  his  leisure  by  compo- 
sing various  works  ;  and  has  the  merit  (an  esteemed  one,  in  these  days) 
of  being  voluminous.  He  has  long  corresponded,  also,  under  a  human 
name,  with  most  of  the  distinguished  men  of  the  age,  in  which  he  has 
flourished.  But  come,  I  will  show  you  his  study."  I  followed  my 
conductor,  until,  passing  through  the  dogs'  dining-room,  we  found  our- 
selves in  the  library  of  the  erudite  brute  ;  a  book-case  of  respectable 
amplitude  extended  over  one  side  of  the  room,  and  a  low  table  stood 
in  the  centre,  covered  with  manuscripts.  **  If  you  think  you  can  de- 
cipher one  of  them,"  said  the  doctor,  **  it  may  amuse  you  to  read  it — 
pray  take  one  with  you."  I  took  up  a  small  paper  book  which  was  lying 
open,  and  carried  it  home.     I  thought  it  so  curious,  that  I  obtained 

*  "  The  Widow  of  Nain,  and  otiier  poems."  p.  136. 
t  *<  The  Old  Testament."  p.  99.  t  Cnbbe's  Tales.    No.  XXL 

VOL.  VII.  36 
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permission  to  ha?e  it  published.  I  therefore  present  it  to  the  public  as 
siiigular  (unique^  I  esteem  it ;)  and  most  curious,  in  a  psychological 
point  of  view  : — 

NATURAL  HISTORY. 

KwonaidsMf  sivey  vita  et  educatio  Qainti  CotuZt. 

A   FRAOXEHT   III   dogG'E.KZL,  TERSE. 

Com  notis  Tarionim. 

Si  ndTTOtf  olov  jovio  ^eol  Ttolr^aay  uivaxreg 
Qriqlov  dy&(ff&7ioia^  fietifi/ieyat,  lag  imfirjd^g, 
El  iA  xoJ  (pQiveg  ^e  vo^fiftoveg  ivdoOev  ^crav, 

Tkeocnius,  ei^.  A^. 

Canam  tam  Ada  coftodia,  tamque  amans  dominoram  adulatlo,  tantumqua  odiam  in  eitemoa,  et 
tam  incredibilia  ad  invettigandum  sagacitaa  narium  tanta  alaciitaa  in  venando,  quid  iigniflcaft 
aliud  niti  le  ad  bominum  eommoditates  ease  generatos  ?       Cicsao,  de  JfaL  Deor,  JL  S,  cap,  63. 

With  a  taU  forvooth,  he  cometh  anto  you  mlh  a  tailf  that  holdeth  children  from  play,  and  old 
men  from  the  chimney-corner.  Siotrar.    JD^cmca  ^Pewf 

Edited  by  Christopher  Curry  Silllpup, 

P.H.U.L.     B.O.T.L.     R.U.N.T.* 

&c.    Ate.    ice,    kc,  Ate.    4bc.    dtc 

kc    &c.    Ate.  &c.    &C. 

4bc.    4bc.  Atc. 

ice. 


PROLEGOMENA. 
PRSI'ACE    BT   JOBORV9   LAVKJAW. 

Before  presuming  to  offer  myself  to  the  cynical  world  as  a  commen* 
tator  upon  the  divine  fragment  which  has  come  down  to  us  from  the 
remote  antiquity  of  nearly  half  a  century,  I  did  consider  within  myself 
what  are  the  qualities  which  constitute  an  immaculate  editor,  and  I 
resolved  that  I  would  attain  unto  them.  In  the  whisperings  of  no  im- 
moderate vanity,  I  said  unto  myself — *'  O  Lankjaw  I  most  fortunate  of 
mortals !  for  thee  is  reserved  the  inexpressible  glory  of  exhibiting  to 
the  world  the  real  and  substantial  image  of  that  ideal  being  long  con- 
templated in  the  reveries  of  grave  philosophers  and  the  visions  of  exta- 
cized  poets — a  perfect  Commentator  !  In  reflecting  upon  what  prep- 
arations were  requisite  in  entering  upon  this  holy  office,  I  discerned, 
that  as  the  mind  is  ever  in  a  great  degree  connected  with,  and  depend- 
ant upon,  the  body  (not,  however,  adopting  the  callosities  of  impious 
materialism)  so  that  the  functions  of  the  former  cannot  be  properly  ex- 
ercised unless  the  latter  be  in  fitting  condition, — I  discerned,  I  say,  that 
it  was  necessary  to  devote  my  attention  to  Dietetics  as  a  preliminary 
operation.  I  therefore  committed  to  memory  the  writings  of  Galen, 
Aretseus,  Hippocrates,  Celsus,  and  Dr.  Hitchcock,  that  I  might  ever 
have  them  ready  to  apply  in  cases  of  need.  I  experimented  on  the 
human  frame  by  dissecting  nineteen  mice.  Convinced  of  the  necessity 
of  exercise,  I  walked  deliberately  ten  times  round  my  apartment     In 

*  Theee  &c«  are  to  be  understood  as  equally  comprehensive  with  Lyttleton's,  which  my  Lord 
Coke  doth  vouch  to  contain  right  deep  and  delectable  meaning,  fit  to  be  flithomed  bf  all  clerkfl. 
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fine,  in  order  to  bring  an  unclouded  understanding  to  my  work,  I  spent 
upwards  of  twenty-five  years  in  these  preparations.  On  the  third  day 
of  the  twepty-sixth  year,  I  felt  that  I  had  gained  my  purpose.  A  flood 
of  light  rushed  through  my  brain,  and  the  mysteries  of  Criticism  stood 
unveiled  before  me.  I  forthwith  arranged  my  books  by  nailing  the 
backs  against  the  walls  that  they  might  be  always  open  for  collation. 
I  constructed  a  rail-way  around  my  library,  and  had  thirteen  engines 
transcribing  and  bringing  the  extracts  to  a  reservoir  near  the  side  of 
the  room ;  the  excerpts  thus  obtained  passed  into  a  mill  below,  and, 
by  the  aid  of  a  curious  machine,  were  arranged  in  due  order,  and  vol- 
umes poured  out  of  the  outlet  constantly,  to  the  amount  of  about  thirty 
folios  daily,  bound  in  parchment  and  lettered.  By  the  aid  of  these 
engines  I  advanced  so  rapidly,  that  I  flatter  myself  that  every  sentence 
in  all  the  works  in  my  library  will  be  found  in  this  commentary. 

[Unfortunately,  the  engines  employed  by  the  late  Dr.  Lankjaw,  in 
reading  and  transcription,  exploded  simultaneously  a  few  weeks 
since,  and  blew  to  atoms  the  doctor  and  his  commentary.  Nothing 
was  saved  but  the  above  fragment,  which  was  rescued  by  the  deceased 
doctor.] 

PREFACE    BY    THE    EDITOR. 

The  variorum  edition  of  the  Kwojzatdeia  is  at  length  presented  to 
the  public.  To  imbibe  the  proper  spirit  for  such  a  work,  the  editor 
has  clasped  to  his  heart  the  commentators  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
and  laid  the  Scholiasts  beneath  his  pillow.  Among  the  £nglish, 
Bentley  on  Milton,  and  Wakefield  on  Pope,  have  been  bis  models. 
Neglecting  the  absurd  directions  given  by  Watts,  in  his  Art  of  Logic, 
(Sect.  40,  part  I.)  and  of  Parr,  (in  his  preface  to  the  Warburtonian 
Tracts,)  he  has  constantly  remembered,  and  he  trusts  followed,  the 
immortal  words  of  Johnson,  poured  forth  in  his  Preface  to  Shakspeare, 
on  the  *'  Art  of  writing  Notes.'' 

KvvonaUfBUi. 

Lkt   D008   DELItSHT  TO   BARK  AHD    BITS, 
For   't  18  THEIR  RATURX  TO-» 

COMMENTARY. 

The  progress  of  knowledge  has  been  oflen  impeded  by  setting  the 
standard  of  excellence  too  high.  He,  that  should  demand  certainty  on 
a  subject  that  admits  only  of  probability,  and  look  for  the  unerring 
deductions  of  logical  ratiocination  when  nothing  can  occur  but  the 
plausibility  of  happy  conjecture,  would  be  heedlessly  confounding 
heterogeneous  circumstances.  Criticism  is  the  science  of  conjecture. 
The  critic,  therefore,  who,  in  seeking  the  summit  of  the  Hill  whereon 
Truth  reposes,,  should  lay  aside  the  wings  of  the  Imagination  to  mount 
by  the  consecutive  elevations  of  Facts,  would  be  like  the  workmen  of 
Laputa,  who  employed  the  rule  and  compass  when  the  tape  was  at 
hand.  Let  us  hear  no  more,  then,  of  the  learning  of  an  editor.  The 
present  poem  has  been  ascribed  to  Mr.  Watts,  a  man  who  dignified 
dissent  and  lent  ardor  to  the  cause  of  nonconformity.  I  suppose  no 
one  will  now  adhere  to  this  absurdity ;  and  it  remains  to  determine 
whether  conjecture  can  supply  the  place  of  knowledge.  "  Vates, 
among  the  ancients,"  says  Sidney,  *'  signified  a  poet."  It  is  therefore 
probable,  that,  by  the  modesty  of  the  anonymous  author,  the  piece  was 
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first  published  with  the  signature  ''  Vates/'  which,  by  the  blunders  of 
transcribers  and  the  ignorance  of  typographers,  was  corrupted  into 
Vats,  Vatts,  and  finally  Watts.    Johnson* 

Dr.  Johnson  is  unquestionably  wrong  in  his  explanation  of  thi9  cir- 
cumstance. In  the  original  iblio,  and  the  quarto  of  1026,  as  well  as 
in  several  MSS.  in  the  Lambeth  collection,  I  find  the  poem  terminat- 
ing with  a  dash,  thus ,  as  if  incomplete,  and,  in  my  opinion,  the 

sense  requires  something  more.  No  doubt  the  reader  of  the  original, 
observing  the  abruptness  of  the  termination,  added,  with  his  pen, 
"  What  ?"— "  their  nature  to"—"  what  ?"  Which,  in  the  manner  Dr. 
Johnson  has  explained  with  his  usual  sagacity,  was  n^iistakeu  for  the 
signature  of  Dr.  Watts.     Malone. 

Letter  to  the  Editor^  from  Joseph  Ritson,  Esq,  "  I  confess  that  i 
am  surprizeed  that  you  edit  the  so-much  praiseed  poem  on  dogs,  which 
even  by  that  pertest  of  puppies  Warton  and  that  atrocious  mangleer  of 
ballads  Percy  has  been  decideed  upon  as  spurious  and  unquestion- 
ablely  is  so— besides,  dogs  ought  not  to  be  mentioned  in  civil izeed 
company,  being  remarkablely  addicted  to  animal  food — thereby  in- 
fringeing  the  first  rule  of  moral  duly.''     5th  vendemiare.  5. 

The  author  of  this  never-sufficiently-by-writing-nor-by-speaking-to- 
be-praised-and-lauded  poem  lives  only  in  his  writings.  Like  the  authors 
of  the  Iliad  and  Bluebeard,  and  like  the  last  northerly  wind,  his  voice 
was  heard  amo^g  us,  but  none  knew  whence  he  came  nor  Whither  he 
went.  Tiraboschi  has  proved,  by  the  Integral  Calculus,  that  his  name 
was  Skenkius,  and  that  he  was  Canon  of  Windsor  ;  such  a  number  of 
years  after  Hesiod  formed  the  first  letter  in  his  copy-book,  as  will  be 
represented  by  combining  and  diaphonating  the  three  numbers  in  bar- 
men ical  proportion  which  stand  on  the  front  of  the  Temple  of  Saint 
Sophia,  deducting  from  the  result  the  number  of  half  seconds  in  the 
life  of  Mahomet,  and  adding  the  number  of  strokes  of  the  arm  made 
by  Leander  in  crossing  the  Hellespont.  This,  of  course,  settles  the 
point  with  perfect  accuracy ;  "  for,"  says  Erskine,  "  mathematics,  like 
figures,  cannot  lie." 

This  Skenkius  was  a  renowned  cynophilist  and  dogmatist,  (i.  e. 
learned  in  dogs — from  day  fiaOeej)  and  this  piece  was  written  on  the 
following  occasion  : — A  dog  had  vexed  him  by  barking  and  snapping 
at  his  heels,  an  exhibition  of  exceeding  low  breeding,  and  contrary  to 
the  sublime  precept  of  Aristophanes  : — 

koUfogeZadai  8^6v  Ttginet 

^Avd^ag  noiiiragy  &onsg  ^Qjonmlldag,     Rana,  857. 

He  most  nneeemly  lives, 
Who  barka  at  poeta,  aa  at  bakera'  wivei. 

He  debated  for  an  instant  whether  he  should  not  kill  every  dog  and 
drown  every  pup  in  his  .collection  ;  but  Nature  conquered,  and  he  ex- 
claimed. 

Let  do^  delight  to  bark  and  bite, 
For  't  la  their  nature  to^ 

I  will  love  them  still. 

In  a  work  on  the  Training  of  dogs,  entitled  Menagiana,  containing 
anecdotes  of  distinguished  individuals  of  the  species,  some  of  his  bons' 
mots  are  recorded.     He  had,  among  his  stud  of  dogs,  one  of  gigantic 
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stature,  rude  and  rough,  and  hence'  called  TyphcBUs,  after  the  giant. 
TaiOiv  6fifjQBia$s  navja  kuuig  Ixelog^  from  crown  to  foot,  like  Homer's 
Litffi.  Seeing  him  one  day  dart  at  a  kitten  and  swallow  it  at  a  mouth- 
ful, he  exclaimed,  from  Silius  Italicus, 

**  Ah  !  Catine  nimiam  vicina  ardeoti  Typhoeo  !" 

observing  at  the  same  time  that  it  was  his  own  fault,  for  not  forbidding 
the  dog  to  swallow  the  cat — 

"  Qui  non  vetat  peccare,  cum  posset,  jubet.*' 

Seneca.    Agamemnon. 

A  countryman,  who  had  one  day  brought  some  live  poultry  into  the 
Tillage  where  Skenkius  was  residing,  having  occasion  to  step  into  an 
inn,  left  his  fowls  under  the  care  of  two  mastiffs.  Seeing  a  lad  eye 
the  poultry  wistfuHy,  as  if  he  would  like  them  much,  he  exclaimed, 
"  If  you  wish  them,  why  do  you  not  take  them?  Are  you  afraid  the 
hens  will  bite  ?"  "  No,"  cried  the  boy  ;  **  but  I  fear  those  mastiffs." 
''Ah,"  said  Skenkius,  ''I  see  how  it  is;  Epictetus  says  true,  *0v 
%a  nqayfjtaju  la^aaaei  av&Qbinovg^  uXXa  to  tibqi  i(ov  Ttqw^fAUxtav  doyfiaia. 
You  are  not  troubled  about  the  things  themselves,  but  the  dogs  about 
the  things." 

Dr.  Skenkius  was  wont  to  say,  that  dogs  could  not  be  prevailed 
upon  to  follow  or  be  caressed  by  strangers ;  for,  as  Boetius  saith, 
(Met.  iii.  Lib.  5,) 

Quis  enim  auidquam  nescire  optet  ? 
A  at  quis  valeat  nescita  sequi  ? 

He  would  say  that  Byron  was  speaking  of  a  dog,  when  he  said, 
'*  This  might  give  uapaws,  if  pondered  fittiugly ;" 

if,  therefore,  you  wish  a  dog  to  give  you  his  paw,  ''ponder,"  as  Her* 
bert  says,  ''  ponder,  ponder." 

It  is  a  problem,  which  has  long  agitated  the  critical  and  botanical 
world,  why  the  author  of  the  sublime  tragedy  before  us,  has  employed 
flo  humble  a  vehicle  for  his  heavenly  musings  as  the  Leonine  measure 
of  two  verses.  With  the  spirit  of  a  true  son  of  Apollo,  he  disdained  to 
vindicate  himself,  but  knew,  by  the  prophetic  intimations  of  his  poetic 
soul,  that,  in  the  latter  days,  a  noble  bard  would  do  it  in  his  stead. 
Accordingly,  Lord  Byron,  in  his  first  great  poem,  inferior  only  to  the 
present  one,  hastened  to  relieve  his  mighty  master  from  the  foul  odium 
which  had  so  long  rested  upon  him.  Rapt  in  the  person  of  Sken- 
kius, he  exclaims, 

**  Nor  mote  my  spell  awake  the  weary  nme  [i.  e.  a  stanza  of  nine  Une«,]  to  grace 
80  plain  a  tail.**     Childe  Harold. 

The  stanza  of  nine  had,  no  doubt,  been  wearied  by  Spenser  ;  and  this 
seems  to  settle  the  production  of  this  piece,  about  the  time  of  the  death 
of  that  poet.  If  it  be  objected  that  no  mention  is  made  of  tails  in  the 
poem  before  us,  be  it  replied,  that  the  subject-matter  is  dogs,  and 
every  one  knows  that  "  thereby  hangs  a  taiV^  It  is  a  thoughtless  per- 
son that  makes  this  observation  ;  for,  as  Wordsworth  has  said, 

O  reader  \  hadst  thou  in  thy  mind 
Such  stores  as  silent  thought  can  bring, 

O,  gentle  reader !  thou  wouldst  find 
A  Tail  in  every  thing— 

and,  by  consequence,  in  this  sonnet 
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The  text  of  this  lyric  is  not  clearly  settled.  We  subjoin  the  note9 
of  Bentley  and  Warton. 

"The  textus  receptus  has  been  long  polluted  by  filthy  blunders 
foisted  in  by  blockhead  commentators, — 't  is  high  time  to  repudiate 
them.  Salmasius  proposes,  *  Let  dog's/  i.  e.  hinder  dog's  delight,  as 
being  injurious.  Apage  1  sere  studiorum — who  does  not  see  that  the 
true  reading  is 

As  cars  delight,  so  let  dogs  bite, 

For  't  is  their  [i.  e.  dogs']  nature  too— 

While  upon  this  subject  I  will  explain  whence  cur  is  derived.  It  does 
not  come  from  cur,  why — bebause  curs  whine  ;  but  from  a  circumstance 
in  history.  One  of  Robin  Hood's  companions  was  a  '  curtal  Frier' — 
so  called,  says  Dr.  Stukeley,  (in  his  Palsographia  Brittannica,  No  I.) 
from  cordelier,  from  a  curd  which  he  had  tied  round  his  waist  to  flog 
himself  withal.  He  had  with  him  fifty  fair  dogs,  called  from  him 
curtal-^gs,  and  hence  cur-dogs.**     Bentley. 

"  The  true  reading  I  believe  to  be — 

<  Let  dogs  delight  to  bark  and  bite 
For  't  is  his  nature  to' — 

It  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  our  -popular  fictions  are  generally  of 
Eastern  origin ; — so,  probably,  are  our  popular  poems.  Now  Wilson, 
in  his  Elements  of  Heb.  Gram.  p.  275,  says,  that  words,  expressing 
dignity  and  majesty,  are  put  in  the  plural  number,  followed  by  a  verb, 
adjective,  or  pronoun  singular.  Now,  in  a  remote  part  of  China,  a 
man  was  found  in  a  cave,  (see  Du  Halde,  vol.  i.  p.  225)  who  worship- 
ed a  figure,  which  some  thought  intended  for  a  dog's  head ;  while 
others  supposed  it  was  the  effigies  of  the  river  Nile.  Dogs  thus  wor- 
shiped would  assume  the  dignity  of  divinity  ;  and,  in  Chinese  writings, 
would  be  used  in  the  plural  with  a  singular  pronoun,  and,  passing  into 
our  language,  would  retain  the  peculiarity.  I  read,  therefore,  '  for 
't  is  his  nature  to.'  The  reason  that  dogs  among  us  have  not  this 
revered  character,  is,  that  they  are  bound  very  commonly, — '  dogs 
are  very  rascals,  since  bonds  disgraced  them.'  "     Warton. 

Dons — their  habits  and  uses,  established  from  respectable  authors. 

Dogs  bark.  Canes  latrant.  Adam's  Latin  Grammar.  "  A  diucl 
met  him  in  shape  like  vnto  a  Dogge,  and  did  barke  like  a  Dogge, 
sharpe  and  short."  King  James  on  Dcemonologie,  book  ii.  p.  129. 
Works  of  K.  J.  fol. 

Dogs  snuff. 

*<  Wi*  social  nose  whyles  snuffed  and  snowkit.*' 

Bums.  *' The  tu>a  dogs." 

Dogs  howl,  from  two  causes.     First,  hunger — 

"  The  dog  is  slain,  that  at  his  master's  feet 
Howling  with  hunger  lay."    Joan  of  Arc,  book  v.  1.  450. 

Second,  from  the  toothache —        —        —        — 

Dogs  gamble. 

"  If  we  had  been  ducks,  we  might  dabble  in  mud  ; 
Or  dogs,  we  might  play  till  it  ended  in  blood." 

IfaUs's  Ditfine  Songs. 

"  Yon  dog  that  gambols  on  the  plain."    CoV,ins, 
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Gambol  is  an  affected  mode  of  spelling  gamble.  They  also  gamble 
with  animals  of  another  species.  *'  1  have  been  credibly  informed  that 
a  bitch  will  nurse,  plaif  with,  and  be  fond  of  young  foxes,  as  much  as, 
and  in  place  of  her  puppies,  if  you  can  but  gel  them  once  to  suck  her 
80  long,  that  her  milk  may  go  through  them."  Locke,  on  the  Human 
Understanding,  book  ii.  ch.  11,  sect.  7. 

Dogs  fly.  **  But  the  dog  flew  at  Mario."  Watts,  on  the  Improve' 
ment  of  the  Mind,  Works  4to.  vol.  v.  p.  270.  ''  By  this  time  his  men 
had  so  laid  about  them,  that  the  dogs  began  ioflye  back,  and  their  fury 
to  languish  into  barking."     Merry  Exploits  of  R.  Hood,  1678,  p.  30. 

Tolg  fxlv  t)'B  X&eaaiy  dnb  xOovbg  oaaov  CcelQior 
0£vyifi6v  iiiff  dnlao)  deidaooew,      Theocritus,  32. 

This  is  singular  that  this  curious  circumstance  has  not  been  generally 
known.  L^ 

Dogs  are  fond  of  Hoits^fltsh, 

Tiibg  tig  &v 
*u47t6  re  nojo  ndvafts*  tov  Itdy  noxH ;     Ariftoph. 

that  is,  how  can  a  dog  keep  his  paws  from  a  pot — a  pot  of  lion. 

Dogs — their  uses.  The  true  use  of  dogs  has  not  been  properly  under- 
stood. The  Chinese  seem  to  employ  them  in  the  most  natural  manner. 
We  learn  from  "  Description  des  Medailles  Chinoises"  of  Dr.  J.  Hager 
(Paris,  4to)  that  dogs  ''  constituted  the  living  money  of  the  ancient  in- 
habitants of  China."  We  are  not  in  the  habit  of  giving  advice  to  rulers  ; 
nor,  like  Juvenal,  *'  nos  consilium  dedimus  Sullse;"  yet  we  would  re- 
commend to  the  President,  before  adopting  his  metalic  currency,  to  con- 
aider  whether  a  currency  of  dogs  would  not  be  more  convenient.  Let 
them  be«graduated  in  a  scale,  thus : — 

2  poodles  m&ke  1  cur, 

3  curs           "  1  sp&niel, 
7^  spaniels     "  1  hound, 
5    hounds      *^  1  mastiff. 

The  use  of  dogs  is,  to  try  our  patience  and  exercise  our  faith.  He, 
who  strikes  not  a  dog,  barking  at  his  heels,  has  the  blessing  of  the  old 
trairic  poet — 

'Hotov  o{)Oiv  oioi  fwvGixiaxegov 

^Eax''  i)  dvvaaOai  Xoi8oQo{>fi€voy  q>i^6iy 

We  should  not  be  angry  with  them  on  such  occasions ;  for,  according 
to  my  Lord  Bacon's  argument,  in  his  essays,  if  it  arises  from  selfish- 
ness, we  should  not  be  offended  that  one  loves  himself  better  than  us ; 
if  because  his  nature  is  so  crabbed  he  that  can  do  nothing  better,  we 
should  no  more  quarrel  with  him  than  with  a  thorn-bush,  which  cannot 
choose  but  prick  ;  moreover,  he  is  acting  according  to  the  fitness  and  re- 
lation of  things,  since  *'  't  is  his  nature  to  bark  ;"  and,  according  to  the 
philosophy  of  Samuel  Clarke,  whatever  is  agreeable  to  the  natural  rela- 
tions between  things,  is  moral.  Besides,  a  dog  bites  your  leg  ;  and 
do  you  not  bite  a  leg  of  mutton  ?  A  dog  barks  when  chilled  with  fear ; 
and  do  not  you  use  bark  when  you  have  chills?  Wherefore  ''quam 
turpe  est  iis  criminibus  alterum  condemnare  quas  si  tibi  objiciam  turn 
ea  dissolvere  non  possis."     Cic. 
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Dogs  are  of  use  in  poetry.  They  are  the  sign  of  life,  their  voice 
the  emblem  of  joy  and  gladness.  Solitude  is  described,  therefore,  very 
poetically,  by  saying  that  the  voice  of  the  dog  is  mute.  Byron,  in  por- 
traying the  utterly  deserted  state  of  Venice,  when  *'  Tasso's  echoes 
are  no  more,  and  silent  rows  the  songless  gondoliers,"  styles  it  "  dogless 
city,"  though  the  silly  typographers  have  printed  it  **  Dogeless,"  as  if  the 
Doge  had  made  much  noise.  No  !  Venice  was  more  mute  when  the 
Doge's  awful,  mysterious,  all-pervading  power  brooded  over  the  city 
than  it  is  even  now,  for  men  were  afraid  to  speak.  Again,  "  the  long 
file  of  her  dead  dogs  is  declined  to  dust ;"  he  had  in  his  mind  the 
phrase  '*  dead  dogs,"  and  those  words  of  Macbeth — 

The  valued  file 
Didtingoishes  the  swifl,  the  slow,  the  subtle, 
The  housekeeper,  the  hunter,  every  one 
According  to  the  gift  which  bounteous  nature 
Hath  in  him  closed. 

The  metre  will  be  amended  by  reading  de-ad,  as  in  old  poets.  (See 
Tyrwhitt  on  Chaucer — Southey  in  his  Omniana  on  Gower — Malone's 
Note  on  Shakspearc.)  Byron,  in  carving  on  the  old  capital  of  Spenser, 
left  a  little  of  the  moss  of  antiquity. 

We  conclude  our  introduction  by  explaining  the  meaning  of  a  pas- 
sage in  Byron's  "  Darkness,"  which  has  been  long  misinterpreted  : — 

£*en  dogs  assailed  their  masters,  all  save  one, 

And  he  was  faithful  to  a  corse,  and  kept 

The  birds,  and  beasts,  and  famished  men,  at  bay. 

Till  hunger  dung  them,  or  the  dropping  dead 

Lured  their  lank  jaws :  himself  sought  out  no  food, 

I^ut  with  a  piteous  and  perpetual  moan 

And  a  quick  desolate  cry,  licking  the  hand, 

Which  answered  not  with  a  caress, — he  died.  « 

COMMENTARY. 

For  assailed  read  assoikd.  Not  in  the  restricted  sense  of  shriving, 
but  the  original  idea  of  doing  any  holy  act ;  hence,  saying  grace.  The 
meaning  is,  even  dogs  (that  is,  dogs  evenly  arranged  round  the  table) 
assoiled;  namely,  said  grace  for  their  masters;  all  save  one  ^hy  ^tihl' 
lage,  for  one  saved  all — i.  e.  all  his  food  for  his  master  ;  faithful  to  the 
course,  faithfully  watched  the  course  at  dinner  ;  emd  kept  the  birds  and 
beasts — he  kept  the  poultry  and  loins  of  beef  and  mutton,  dtc.  on  the 
table  ;  and  famished  men  kept  at  bay  (i.  e.  kept  off  by  the  baying  of 
the  dog,)  till,  or  cultivate,  their  hunger,  i.  e.  improve  their  appetites, 
clung  them  o'er  the  dropping  dead,  lured  their  lank  jaws ; — clung  them, 
made  themselves  cling,  i.  e.  hung,  over  the  dead  or  killed  meat,  drop- 
ping with  fat  and  gravy,  and  tried  to  lower  them  into  their  lank  jaws ; 
he  sought  out  no  food  for  himself,  but  piteously  implored  his  master  to 
eat ;  licked  the  hand:  to  lick,  is  to  place  the  tongue  upon  any  thing, 
i.  e.  he  took  the  boiled  tongue  off  the  table  and  placed  it  in  his  master's 
hand,  which  answered  not  with  a  carcass :  his  master  threw  him  no 
carcass  of  turkey  or  goose  to  pick  for  his  trouble.  This  whole  poem 
of  **  Darkness"  is  a  description  of  feasting,  in  all  its  varieties,  and  a 
commentary,  like  the  one  we  have  just  given,  can  easily  establish  it. 

Having  now  finished  the  Introduction,  I  proceed  to  the  Essay  od 
Comets.  Cy* 
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I  NEVER  felt  any  desire  of  lifting  the  veil  which  conceals  my  future 
destiny,  and  penetrating  the  gloomy  obscurity  of  coming  time.  To 
know  the  improvement  which  mankind  are  to  make  in  ages  to  come, 
and  to  mark  the  height  of  their  civilization,  and  contrast  it  with  the 
boasted  superiority  of  present  times,  would  indeed  be  a  gratification  to 
be  envied  ;  and  the  Patriarch  could  not  have  gazed  from  Pisgah  upon 
the  land  of  cherished  promise  with  more  absorbing  interest  than  I  should 
feel  in  the  future  steps  of  the  human  race.  But  of  my  own  fate  in  this 
world  I  do  not  desire  to  know.  I  should,  however,  like  to  see  the  whole 
of  my  past  life  and  its  incidents, — to  create  anew  a  memory  of  things 
forgotten,  and  to  refresh  it  where  it  is  uncertain.  I  should  like  to  see 
my  progress  up  to  the  present  time,  to  review  my  faded  experiences,  and 
watch  in  safety  my  past  trials  and  fortunes.  And  I  should  wish  to 
know  all  the  incidents  of  my  life, — the  bearing  of  internal  influences, 
the  dangers  I  incurred  and  passed  through  unconsciously,  the  motives 
of  those,  who  acted  their  parts  in  my  little  scene,  and  the  truth  or 
vanity  of  what  have  been  to  me,  thus  far,  matters  of  triumph  and  hope. 
I  would  know  the  reality  or  idleness  of  my  suspicions,  the  value  of  my 
hopes,  the  importance  of  the  dangers  I  have  met,  and  the  fidelity  or 
falseness  of  friends.  Motives  should  be  my  study  ;  and,  from  knowing 
the  past,  I  would  be  indifferent  to  the  future  prospect,  and  might  shape 
my  own  fate  by  my  own  prudence. 

These  were  some  of  my  reflections  on  closing  a  volume  of  Eastern 
tales,  in  which  I  had  been  reading  of  one  who  prayed  and  was  allowed 
to  see  into  futurity.  I  was  lying  under  a  tree,  upon  a  carpet  of  the 
soft  grass,  which  was  just  rising  from  the  first  mowing.  I  was  worn 
out  by  the  sultriness  of  the  afternoon  heat,  and  fatigued  by  exercise 
and  by  the  interest  of  the  fiction ;  and  these  causes,  I  must  believe, 
threw  me  into  a  deep  sleep ;  for  the  scene  around  me  grew  gradually 
less  distinct,  and  the  many  features  of  the  landscape  became  confused- 
ly blended,  the  mountains  and  the  clouds  were  not  discernible  apart, 
and  the  trees  gradually  fell  and  floated  on  the  water,  till  all  faded  and 
disappeared  from  view.  I  had  no  sensation  but  that  of  surprise  and 
awe,  which,  as  the  memory  of  the  past  faded  away,  subsided  into  in- 
difference. Gradually,  however,  the  vacant  space  was  reoccupied. 
Clouds  hung  quietly  on  the  edge  of  an  horizon  beneath  which  the  sun 
had  set,  and  the  atmosphere  which  he  illumined  showed  a  most  lovely 
landscape.  It  was  the  twilight  of  a  summer  day,  and  nature  seemed 
reposing  from  the  sultriness  which  had  parched  and  weakened  her  en- 
ergies. A  long  line  of  hills  gracefully  marked  the  edge  of  the  hori- 
zon, and  against  the  brilliant  sky  showed  every  tree  which  grew  upon 
their  heights  in  clear  and  well-defined  relief  But  more  immediately 
before  my  view  ran  a  road,  undulating  amid  the  woodland  country  to 
avoid  the  irregularities  which  varied  the  surface  of  the  ground.  I 
seemed  near,  and  yet  separated  from  it ;  not  on  it,  yet  perfectly  aware 
of  its  situation,  and  as  well  acquainted  with  it  as  if  I  had  been  jour- 
neying along  its  side.  My  attention  was  by  some  means  attracted  to 
a  particular  point  of  it,  immediately  beyond  a  turn,  and  bordered  by 
(he  most  beautiful  of  our  trees.  The  oak  and  the  maple,  and  the  white 
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and  yellow  pines,  stood  stately  and  unbending  in  the  evening  air,  their 
leaves  hardly  waving  to  its  gentle  salutation.  The  ash  hung  her 
branches  listlessly,  and  the  wild  rose,  with  its  delicate  perfume,  sofUj 
leaned  upon  the  rocks.  While  at  intervals  the  solitary  note  of  the 
thrush,  the  robin,  or  the  conqueedle  would  say,  that  nature's  loveliness 
was  not  lost  because  man  might  not  be  there  to  praise  it.  I  had  hardly 
time  to  glance  at  the  place,  and  inquire  of  myself  when  I  had  seen  it 
before,  when  I  was  was  startled  by  the  coarse  croak  of  a  crow,  which, 
flapping  its  heavy  wings,  rose  above  the  trees,  and  slowly  circling 
around  one  of  the  tallest,  again  settled  in  its  branches.  He  had  been 
roused  by  the  footsteps  of  a  man,  who  now  appeared  at  the  turn  of  the 
road,  and  immediately  engaged  all  my  attention.  My  sensations  were 
most  painful — calm  but  awful ;  for,  as  he  raised  his  head,  and  gazed, 
for  a  moment,  on  the  clear  sky,  I  recognized  myself.  This  was  no 
delusion, — I  saw  myself,  as  I  was  twenty  years  ago, — ^the  light  step  of 
early  manhood,  the  clear  brow,  and  the  bright  eye  of  hope  and  confi* 
dence  could  not  suggest  a  doubt,  and,  in  the  midst  of  my  surprise,  this 
was  conviction.  And  now  recollections  of  the  place,  and  circum- 
stances of  the  walk,  crowded  upon  me.  I  remembered  the  evening 
distinctly  ;  it  was  that  on  which  I  had  left  college  for  my  home.  That 
day  I  had  graduated,  and  had  enjoyed  the  meed  of  college  honors — 
the  approbation  of  professors,  the  congratulations  of  classmates  and 
the  pride  of  iriends,  had  crowned  my  first  triumph  and  nursed  my 
young  ambition.  I  had  bade  farewell  to  all,  and,  impatient  to  be  on 
my  way,  had  started  off  before  my  brother,  who  was  soon  to  follow 
and  overtake  me. 

The  interest  I  felt  in  this  image  of  my  former  self  cannot  be  de» 
scribed.  Though  I  felt  with  him,  I  could  not  completely  identify 
myself  in  him,  and  I  had  no  recollections  of  my  experiences  immedi- 
ately ibllowing  those  I  have  mentioned.  I  knew  that  he  was  to  be 
what  I  have  been  ;  yet  an  intense,  ill-defined  fear  for  his  welfare  came 
upon  me,  and  made  me  regard  him  with  all  the  anxiety  of  a  father's 
solicitude.  He  pursued  his  way  gaily  yet  thoughtfully,  and  the  fast 
changing  expressions  of  his  countenance  showed  that  his  reflections 
were  of  no  unpleasing  nature — at  least  I  thought,  perhaps  memory, 
perhaps  fancy  aided  me,  that  I  could  divine  the  workings  of  his  mind* 
As  his  face  shone  almost  with  smiles,  I  thought  of  his  many  trials, 
hopes,  fears,  and  late  triumph^-Hind  again  when  it  was  clouded  for  a 
moment,  and  again  changed  to  quiet  thought,  I  imagined  his  doubts, 
his  quickly-woven  plans,  and  ready  determination,  and  I  again  felt  as 
a  young  man,  and  sympathized  with  my  own  emotions.  He  passed 
on  gaily  ;  but  my  anxious  eye  saw  danger  for  him  where  he  did  not 
suspect  it  for  himself. 

Under  the  branches  of  a  spruce,  which  stood  a  few  paces  from  the 
roadnside,  I  saw  the  figure  of  a  man  cautiously  crouching.  His  dress 
was  of  the  most  wretched  description,  and  marked  by  squalidity  and 
most  abject  poverty.  He  had  no  coat,  and  his  woolen  cap  lay  on  the 
ground  beside  his  gun.  His  hair  fell  in  curls  over  a  noble  brow,  and 
his  other  features  showed  that  vice,  and  the  slavery  of  the  passions, 
had  been  his  ruin,  and  not  want  of  ability ;  while  his  well-formed,  close- 
knit  frame  showed  Herculean  strength,  and  the  undiminished  activity 
of  a  country  life.    He  was  watching  the  approach  of  the  stranger  with 
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moBt  intense  interest,  his  keen  eye  glaring,  and  want  and  desperation 
sharpening  his  haggard  features  into  almost  fiendish  anxiety — ^while, 
in  preparation  to  spring  upon  his  victim,  he  slowly  pat  aside  the 
branches  which  might  obstmet  him.  The  happy,  unsuspecting  youth 
came  on ;  but  mine  was  agony  greater  than  I  could  feel  for  myself 
now — and  the  idea,  that  he  would  be  cut  off  thus  early  and  suddenly, 
almost  frenzied  me.  I  saw  the  knife  in  the  murderer's  hand,  and  still 
his  victim  came  on ;  but,  as  the  wretch  advanced  one  foot,  I  tried  to 
warn  him  of  his  danger.  I  would  have  screamed  to  him,  but  found 
myself  voiceless.  I  tried  to  touch  him,  but  was  incapable  of  motion ; 
and,  in  one  short  minute  more,  the  deed  would  have  been  done ;  but, 
at  the  very  moment  when  his  enemy's  every  muscle  was  bent  for  the 
fatal  spring,  heedlessly,  and  seemingly  without  motive,  the  young  man 
crossed  to  the  other  side,  and,  as  he  hummed  a  light  air,  quickened 
his  step. 

The  robber,  disappointed,  shrunk  back,  and  seemed  about  to  He 
down  in  his  vexation,  and  await  another  victim ;  and  I  was  oongratula^* 
ing  myself  on  the  escape  of  this  phantom  of  my  younger  self----bot  as, 
in  reclining,  hie  hand  touched  the  barrel  of  his  gun,  he  started  up, 
Mid,  with  a  demoniac  smile,  stepped  to  the  edge  of  the  wood.  Care- 
folly  he  adjusted  the  flint  and  renewed  the  priming ;  cautiously  he 
looked  up  and  down  the  road,  without  exposing  himself,  and,  with  con- 
fident aim,  he  leveled  his  piece  at  the  young  man.  My  distress  was 
now  renewed,  youth's  carelessness  deplored,  and  my  incapacity  of 
averting  the  danger  again  wildered  my  brain.  The  click  of  the  trig- 
ger sounded,  and  I  saw  that  my  minutes  would  have  been  numbered ; 
but  the  noise  of  a  carriage  was  heard  at  the  turn  of  the  road,  the  gun 
wa9  dropped,  and  the  disappointed  ruffian  feR  baek  into  the  wood.  I 
bailed  with  blessings  the  new  comer,  and  recogni2ed  my  brother — my 
brother  William,  the  now  temidt  of  the  grave — who  had  come  just  in 
time  to  save  ray  life,  which,  till  now,  I  had  never  suspected  to  have 
been  endangered. 

The  reader  may  reject  the  idea,  that  my  desire  of  seeing  the  inci- 
dents of  my  past  life  was,  in  this  instance,  by  some  extraordinary 
means,  really  gratified,  and  may  suppose  this  part  of  my  experience, 
visionary,  a  dream,  the  creation  of  a  distempered  fancy,  and  may  sup- 
pose the  same  of  all  that  I  am  to  relate  :  it  is  not  my  wish  or  intention 
to  convince  him.  But  he  may,  at  least,  take  warning  from  it,  and  be 
satisfied  with  what  he  knows  of  his  danger  and  exposures,  without 
seeking  to  know  more.  To  other  causes  of  misery,  this  is  added.  I 
endure  the  constant  horror  of  fear :  no  place,  no  occupation,  is  safe 
for  me :  the  most  lonely  retreats  faav«  lost  their  charm,  and  only  fill 
me  with  a  dread  of  some  unseen  danger ;  and  I  seek  the  society  of 
man,  whom  I  hate  and  fear,  to  avoid  solitude,  which  I  dread  still  more. 

But  my  dream,  if  it  was  one,  did  not  end  here.  Ae  the  phantoms 
of  myself  and  brother  vanished  from  the  road,  I  relapsed  into  a  state 
of  painful  insensibility.  Change  seemed  the  element  which  surround- 
ed me ;  the  woods  receded  from  the  road — the  ground  grew  less  dis- 
tinct— the  sky  and  clouds  faded  away  in  the  distance,  till  again  I  was 
only  conscious  of  a  dread  feeling  of  vacancy  within  and  without  me. 
There  was  no  sound,  and  no  color,  nor  shape,  nor  substance.  Ghradu- 
ally,  however,  I  recovered  from  this  awful  suspension  of  my  feculties> 
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and  slowly  came  consciousness  and  perception,  till  I  was  completely 
recovered,  when  I  found  myself  in  a  well-furnished  house,  which  I 
immediately  recognized  as  my  early  home.  I  was  in  the  hall,  and  re- 
membered the  lawn  and  river  in  front,  and  I  moved  by  the  old  sofas  of 
yellow  and  purple  embroidery.  My  father's  hat  hung  on  the  peg,  and 
the  large  black  house-dog  lay  sleeping  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs.  Voices 
came  from  the  parlor — those  of  my  father  and  mother ;  but  I  could  not 
stop  to  listen.  I  was  hurried  along  involuntarily ;  and,  after  passing  up 
the  wide  stair-case,  though  the  door  was  shut,  found  myself  in  a  bed- 
room, which  I  knew  to  have  been  my  brother's — the  room,  which  was 
the  nursery  of  our  infancy,  which  was  afterwards  allotted  to  him,  and 
in  which  he  died. 

My  brother,  who  was  but  a  year  younger  than  myself,  was  educated 
with  me,  and  we  had  never  been  separated  by  difference  of  tastes  or 
pursuits.  Our  circle  of  acquaintance  was  small,  and  he  was  reserved 
in  admitting  any  to  his  friendship ;  so  that  an  attachment  grew  up  be- 
tween us,  which  lasted  longer,  and  with  more  profit  to  both,  than  is 
always  the  case  with  fraternal  affection.  I  preferred  his  society  to  all 
others,  and  he  more  easily  admitted  me  to  communion  with  his  delicate 
feelings,  and  more  freely  disclosed  to  me  the  workings  of  his  powerful 
intellect,  or  the  flights  of  his  chaste  and  beautiful  imagination.  He 
was  my  superior  in  every  thing  but  age  and  affection ;  yet  we  were 
always  companions,  in  pleasure,  to  increase  that  pleasure,  and  often,  to 
share  each  other's  pains,  even  after  our  years  were  many  enough  to 
have  dulled  our  early  affection.  We  passed  through  college  together, 
we  traveled  together,  and  were  pursuing  our  professional  studies  to- 
gether, when  death  snatched  him  from  me. 

It  was  in  his  room  that  I  now  found  myself,  and  the  condition  of 
the  room  reminded  me  of  the  morning  of  his  death.  The  curtains  of 
the  bed  were  drawn ;  but  I  knew  that  my  brother  lay  within  them,  for 
the  noiseless  step  of  the  old  nurse,  as  she  moved  about,  in  putting  the 
room  in  order,  and  her  frequent  glances  at  the  bed,  showed  me  that  it 
held  no  other  than  her  foster-child.  The  good  old  woman  seemed  try- 
ing to  give  the  room  an  air  of  neatness  and  comfort ;  and,  by  her  care- 
ful arrangement  of  some  wild  flowers  on  his  table,  I  thought  she  ap- 
peared more  anxious  for  his  comfort,  than  doubtful  for  his  safety.  The 
windows  were  open,  and  the  soft  air  of  a  June  morning  passed  through 
the  chamber,  bearing  health  and  enjoyment  in  every  draught,  and  nev- 
er did  nature  without  present  a  stronger  contrast  to  a  sick  chamber. 

Soon  the  door  opened,  and  tigtLin  I  recognized  mif  self,  hardly  changed 
from  the  former  phantom,  and  bearing  but  slight  marks  of  the  two 
years,  which  elapsed  between  our  leaving  college  and  my  brother's 
death.  My  brother's  voice  then  issued  from  the  bed ;  and  had  an  in- 
habitant of  the  charnel-house  addressed  me,  I  could  not  have  shud- 
dered with  a  more  awful  agitation.  . 

In  vain  I  tried  to  break  the  bonds  that  bound  me  to  the  place ;  in 
vain  I  tried  to  extricate  myself  from  the  wildering  maze  of  emotions 
that  whirled  in  my  brain, — an  all-powerful  spell  was  on  me,  and  I  was 
compelled  to  witness  this  horrible  scene,  which,  with  half  its  horrors, 
had  once  already  shaken  my  reason. 

"  Nurse,"  said  he,  faintly ;  **  where  is  Edward  ?  it  is  quite  time  that 
he  should  have  returned." 
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My  phantom  stepped  softly  to  the  bed-side,  and,  opening  the  cur- 
lains,  said,  '*  Yes,  William,  it  is  quite  time ;  you  have  been  very  sick, 
and  I  have  been  away/' — and  it  pressed  a  kiss  on  the  feverish  brow  of 
the  sick  man.  "  But  I  did  not  get  the  letter  till  yesterday  morning, 
and  I  have  ridden  all  day  and  night,  since  then,  to  be  here  to  take 
care  of  you.     You  had  a  narrow  escape,  they  tell  me." 

"  Well ;  I  am  glad  that  you  did  not  delay,'*  said  my  brother,  more 
brightly  ;  ''  for  I  cannot  take  medicine  from  any  hand  but  yours,  which 
has  given  it  to  me  so  often,  so  that  I  have  really  pined  for  you  like  a 
child.  I  have  had  quite  a  severe  time  of  it ;  and  last  night  I  thought 
my  hour  of  freedom  had  come,  and  that  I  should  soon  be  satisfied  of 
some  of  our  doubts — and  then  I  did  not  know  that  I  could  hold  any 
communication  with  you  about  them." 

"  O  !  William  ;  what  should  I  be  without  you  ?  I  should  give  up 
speculation,  and  calmly  await  my  turn  to  follow  you.  But  now  you 
will  recover — there  is  enough  here  to  occupy  us.  Man  furnishes  suffi- 
cient subjects  of  inquiry — and,  indeed,  't  is  a  sin  to  seek  to  go  from 
ibis  beautiful  world,  where  all  is  so  lovely,  and  so  well  fitted  for  us,  to 
another,  which,  after  all,  may  only  be  one  of  severer  trial." 

*'  And  then,"  replied  my  brother,  "  I  do  not  know  that  I  am  fit  for 
that  superior  knowledge.  I  have  as  yet  done  nothing  in  this  sphere 
of  being ;  and  what  claim  can  I  have  to  greater  powers  ?  But  I  shall 
soon  be  well  and  begin  my  duties.  Now,  however,  I  must  rest  again : 
give  me  some  of  that  dark  mixture — ^'t  will  make  me  sleep." 

The  phantom  then  poured  into  a  glass  some  drops  of  what  he  sup- 
posed a  common  anodyne,  but  which  was,  in  reality,  a  most  deadly 
poison.  I  could  not  arrest  him.  I  could  not  warn  my  brother, — how 
could  1 1 — this  was  the  part  1  myself  had  performed  nearly  twenty 
years  ago.  I  saw  how  carefully  I  poured  the  drops,  and  with  what  an 
affectionate  smile  I  had  handed  it  to  my  brother.  O  God  !  was  there 
BO  arm  to  check  me — no  voice  of  warning  to  save  me?  'T  was  I, 
then,  that  killed  my  brother ;  't  was  my  diabolical  want  of  care  that 
sent  him  to  an  early  grave.  Why,  O  why  was  I  afterwards  made  the 
witness  of  this  horrid  scene  ?  why,  when  years  had  passed  away,  was 
I  obliged  to  suffer  this  awful  knowledge?  I  had  lost  him,  and  mourned 
him,  and  the  vicissitudes  of  years  had  hardly  dried  my  tears,  when  I 
found  thai  I  was  the  cause  of  his  dreadful  death*.  My  poor  brother 
took  the  glass  unsuspecting,  and  said,  **  Your  coming  is  my  best  med- 
icine, and  I  shall  not  long  lie  here.  Sit  by  me  till  I  wake  ;  mother 
and  father  are  too  much  fatigued,  by  last  night's  watching,  and  nurse 
has  gone  to  make  something  for  me.  You  will  nurse  me  as  well  as 
they." 

He  then  drank.  But  why  should  I  torture  myself  by  describing  the 
effects  of  an  anodyne  ?  He  slept  and  suffered.  But  what  were  his, 
compared  with  my  agonies  7  The  phantom  anxiously  watched  over 
him,  and,  when  his  victim  sunk  into  a  sleep,  from  which  he  only  woke 
in  death,  he  seemed  pleased  at  the  sick  man's  repose.  I  myself  re- 
member our  agony,  when  we  discovered  that  my  brother  was  gone — 
and  the  bitter  execrations  which  I  heaped  upon  the  physician,  because 
he  had  not  known  of  his  approaching  death.  I  remember  my  mother's 
distress — my  father's  silent  sorrow, — and  my  tears  flowed  for  many  a 
year  after  the  loas  of  my  early  and  only  friend ;  but  never,  never  did 
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the  idea  suggest  itself,  that  he  died  otherwise  than  by  the  ordinary 
course  of  his  disease.  Why  they  did  not  suspect  the  anodyne,  I  caiH 
not  now  imagine.  Bat  now  I  feel  that  I  kilJed  him.  Gall  it  fancy — 
call  it  grief — frenzy-^wbatever  was  the  means  of  communication,  'twas 
truth,  which  I  received,  bitter,  awful  truth.  A  kind  Providence  would 
have  concealed  it  from  me  ;  but  my  own  madness,  my  desire  to  know 
more  than  he  would  have  disclosed,  has  shattered  my  reason,  and  de* 
stroyed  my  peace  forever. 

But  ibis  is  not  the  place  for  me  to  indulge  my  feelings.  I  am  their 
prey  at  all  other  times  and  occasiooa.  I  roost  bend  myself  to  fulfil 
my  task,  and  relate  the  next  and  last  change  of  my  dream,  so  to  call 
it ;  and  I  must  introduce  more  of  my  previous  history,  and  let  the 
reader  into  more  of  my  previous  feelings,  to  give  due  force  to  the 
warning  I  would  inculcate.  My  parents  did  not  long  survive  my 
brother, — their  pride,  and  the  delight  of  their  old  age.  My  mother 
fell  the  first,  and  when  we  had  laid  her  at  my  brother's  side,  ray  efibrte 
to  comfort  my  father  were  vain.  There  was  nothing  on  earth  for  him 
to  live  for ;  and  he  died,  and  I  was  left  alone.  I  cared  not  then  how 
my  pilgrimage  was  made,  and  sought  no  means  of  comfort  or  of  edjoy- 
meat.  1  passed  some  years  in  traveling,  and  retmned  to  my  native 
land,  happy  in  its  prospects,  and  proud  to  compare  it  with  the  varioos 
nations  I  had  visited.  I  sold  my  paternal  mansion  and  doraans,  and 
selected  the  spot  where  I  now  reside,  and  where  my  bones  ^all  rest, 
and  there  built  me  a  house.  I  collected  a  library  of  the  cliotcest 
books,  and  I  furnished  myself  with  the  means  of  pursuing  every  study, 
and,  for  a  long  time,  occupied  my  solitary  hours,  in  the  strictest  disci- 
pline of  mental  cultivation.  Astronomy,  Chemistry,  and  every  depart- 
ment of  Natural  History,  added  their  stores  to  what  I  had  belbte 
amassed  of  classic  lore  and  the  speculations  of  Moral  Philosophy  ;  and 
three  years  passed,  of  almost  entire  seclusion  and  of  contentment,  tiii 
accident  made  me  acquainted  with  one,  whose  family  resided  near  my 
place,  and  whose  polite  attentions  could  not  be  rejected,  otherwise 
than  by  absolute  rudeness.  This  was  Lionel  Wilton ;  he  was  the  only 
one  that  bore  the  name, — why  should  I  conceal  it  t  He  was  younger 
than  myself,  but  superior,  far,  in  every  thing.  His  talents  were  of  a 
powerful  kind,  and  where  his  ambition  led,  they  found  no  obstacle 
insuperable.  He  had  mastered  every  thing  thai  was  useful  in  science, 
and  had  enjoyed  all  that  was  to  be  found  in  the  paths  of  literature. 
His  taste  was  refined  without  being  pure,  and  had  been  the  result 
rather  than  the  rule  of  his  education.  His  deep  knowledge  of  men 
was  gained  by  intimate  and  frequent  mingling  with  them  ;  and  in  his 
manners  he  bore  the  impress  of  European  courts,  where  his  remarkar 
bly  handsome  features  and  elegant  figure  had  made  him  conspicuous, 
and  paved  his  way  to  admiration. 

It  is  enough  to  say  that  he  broke  through  my  seclusion,  charmed 
me  by  the  richness  of  his  mind  and  the  elegance  of  his  conversation^ 
and,  by  slow  degrees,  insinuated  himself  into  my  friendship  and  confi- 
dence. His  influence  over  me  was  that  which  a  man  of  the  world, 
that  is,  one  who  knows  the  world,  may  always  obtain  over  one  who 
does  not  know  it.  He  visited  me  often,  shared  my  studies,  assisted  f» 
resolve  my  doubts,  and  even  threw  over  my  life,  cheerfulness,  and  a 
glow  of  sympathy.    He  drew  me,  too,  from  my  seclusion,  introduced 
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me  to  bis  family,  to  bis  beauttfol  coosin  Emily  Seyton,  and  tried  to 
convince  me  of  the  importance  of  our  social  duties.  Never  was  influ- 
ence more  complete  than  his  ;  and  though  in  many  things  I  differed 
from  him, — and  though  I  dislike  his  too  liberal  views  of  many  sub- 
jects, and  lamented  his  want  of  high  religious  principle,  yet  we  seldom 
came  into  collision  on  those  subjects,  and  the  moral  tone  of  his  feel- 
ings ever  prevented  any  display  of  wrong  principles. 

When  our  acquaintance  had  existed  about  a  year,  he  informed  me, 
one*  day  as  we  were  walking,  that  he  was  about  to  leave  — |^-,  and 
return  to  his  post  in  the  busy  world,  where  a  field  had  jiKt  been 
opened  for  his  ambition.  '^  And  now,  before  I  go,"  he  said,  *'  I  want, 
oy  friend,  to  give  you  a  friend  in  my  place, — I  want  to  see  you  mar- 
ried.'' 

''  I  have  thought  of  it,"  I  answered,  "  for  some  time ;  for  you  have 
made  roe  feel  for  the  world  and  my  race,  as  I  had  never  expected  to 
feel  again.  But  who  is  there  to  marry  ?  Who  will  supply  your 
place  ?" 

"  N*******,"  said  he,  "  I  will  speak  openly  to  you,  and  give  you 
a  friend's  advice, — marry  Emily.  I  will  say  it,  though  her  cousin, 
that,  though  you  should  seek  through  this  country,  far  and  near,  you 
could  not  find  her  superior." 

*'  Then,  if  you  are  my  friend,  tell  me  what  chance  I  should  have. 
Even  you  do  not  know  how  I  have  adored  that  woman.  Her  exqui- 
site beauty  and  grace  are  nothing  to  me ;  but  her  mind,  Lionel,  and 
then  the  lovely  traits  that  hourly  speak  her  heart, — to  them  I  have 
long  since  bowed.     Tell  me  if  you  think  I  should  succeed." 

'*  Ah,  my  friend,  you  ask  too  much,"  he  answered,  smiling;  '*  I 
cannot  tell  you,  without  betraying  a  woman's  confidence.  But  don't 
despair.  Come  in  and  see  her,  and  if  she.  treats  you  harshly,  I  will 
try  to  console  you." 

As  I  am  not  writing  a  love  story,  I  shall  pass  over  much,  and  hasten 
to  conclude  these  sketches  of  misery.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  I  found 
my  love  returned, — that  her  hand  was  promised, — and  as  Lionel 
wished  to  have  us  married  before  he  left  as,  and  as  the  delay  of  fash- 
ion and  of  ceremony  were  not  necessary  in  our  secluded  valley,  we 
were  soon  married.  Had  there  been  any  thin^  unpleasant  in  this 
haste,  we  should  have  regretted  it,  as,  a  few  days  afler  the  ceremony, 
Lionel  received  letters  which  changed  his  plans,  and  decided  him  to 
remain  longer,  at  least  till  some  other  prospect  should  offer. 

Never,  till  this  dream,  did  I  regret  my  having  followed  his  advice  ; 
and  though  my  wife,  like  every  thing  else,  was  soon  taken  from  me,  I 
had  never  ceased  to  bless  my  God  for  the  happiness  of  my  married 
life. 

Intellect  distinguished  her  above  other  women,  and  the  sweetness 
of  her  disposition,  her  gentleness,  her  patience^  her  assiduity  to 
please,  her  cheerfulness,  and  yet  her  willingness  to  sympathize  with 
every  feeling  of  her  friends,  and  to  share  their  troubles,  elevated  her 
above  any  thing  I  ever  knew  of  human  kind.  My  studies  were  her 
pleasures,  and  my  happiness  her  constant  aim.  She  was  my  almost 
constant  companion,  and  her  absences  were  never  long :  she  was  my 
friend  and  wisest  counsellor  ;  and  never  had  woman  a  more  devoted 
kiver  than  she  found  in  her  husband, -'-and  that  name  must  be  my 
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excuse  for  dwelling  so  long  on  this  delusion.     I  will  now  return  io 
my  dream. 

The  change  in  my  feelings,  after  my  vision  of  my  brother's  death, 
was  the  same  as  had  occurred  twice  before,  and  the  surrounding 
objects  vanished  in  the  same  manner.  The  next  scene  to  which  I 
was  carried,  was  to  my  own  house,  to  the  very  room  in  which  I  am 
now  writing, — and  here,  upon  that  sofa,  I  saw  the  phantoms  of  myself 
and  of  my  wife.  It  was  my  parting  scene  with  her,  where  I  saw  her 
for  tho^st  time  before  her  death,  which  happened  when  we  had  been 
marrieasome  seven  months, — and  I  now  again  saw  her,  beautiful  and 
affectionate  as  when  she  last  blessed  my  eyes.  I  had  hardly  recovered 
from  the  shock,  when  my  phantom  rose,  and,  impressing  a  kiss  on  her 
beautiful  forehead,  said — '*  I  must  go  now,  dearest,  but  in  twenty-four 
hours  I  shall  return.  I  would  not  leave  you,  but  he  was  one  of  my 
father*s  friends,  and  I  must  do  something  for  his  comfort." 

"  Do  you  suppose,"  she  said,  in  her  own  silver  tone,  *^  that  I  would 
wish  to  keep  you  from  such  an  errand.  Go ;  you  will  love  me  better 
for  it  when  you  return."  Then  she  kissed  the  hand  that  held  hers, 
and  they  parted.  She  sat  some  moments  in  thought,  and  her  features 
were  shrouded  in  sadness,  and  I  saw  a  tear  steal  from  beneath  her  dark 
eye-lids.  But  she  wiped  them  away,  as  steps  were  heard  in  the  hall, 
and  had  regained  her  serenity  when  Lionel  entered.  He  threw  him- 
self on  the  sofa,  and,  passing  his  arm  familiarly  round  her  waist,  said, 
*'  Thank  God, you  are  alone  ;  I  met  your  husband  on  the  road;  I  hope 
be  will  not  break  his  neck,  he  is  so  important  to  us." 

"  Dear  Lionel,"  she  said,  resting  upon  his  shoulder,  "  do  not  ridicule 
one  whom  we  have  injured  so  much.  He  is  very  kind  to  me,  and 
loves  me  with  his  whole  soul ;"  and  then,  speaking  with  more  energy, 
she  continued — ^'^  Lionel,  I  swear  that  if  I  thought  there  was  a  possi- 
bility of  his  discovering  his  dishonor,  I  would  kill  him  myself,  and  save 
him  the  misery  of  such  knowtedge." 

I  remember  no  more.  Confusion  reigned  in  every  sense  and  in  every 
feeling,  till  I  awoke  as  from  a  sleep,  and  found  myself  lying  under  the 
same  tree,  which  had  shaded  me  from  the  afternoon's  sun.  That  sun 
had  set,  and  with  it  went  my  peace,  my  comfort,  the  consolations  of 

memory,  and  the  quiet  of  a  good  conscience,  and,  in  their  frface 

but  why  speak  of  myself? 

I  will  only  add,  that  on  the  same  day  that  i  left  her,  my  wife,  in 
giving  birth  to  a  dead  infant,  herself  died,  a  few  hours  before  my 
return.  They  told  me  that  she  died,  because  the  illness  was  prema- 
ture,—ha  I  ha  l.ha  1  C.  N  •••••♦  •. 
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0 1  THAT  in  this  wide  world,  there  were  a  spring,  whose  waters  bud 
never  been  analyzed  !  or  a  flower,  ihat  had  never  been  gathered,  and 
placed  in  an  herbarium  1  or  a  star,  that  had  never  been  gazed  on,  and 
rhymed  on  !  or  a  shell,  that  had  not  been  dragged  from  the  roots  of 
the  ocean,  and  classed  1  It  is  in  vain  to  wish,  and  to  ejaculate  : 
'*  Heaven^  earth,  and  ocean,  plundered  of  their  sweets"  has  long  ago 
been  the  motto  of  a  country  newspaper,  whose  readers  yawn  every 
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Satard^y  night,  as  they  read,  adfertisements  and  all,  and  wish  some- 
thing or  other  would  happen,  *'  new" 

Thu9  did  I  soliloquize,  as  I  watched  the  last  spark,  of  the  last  leaf, 
of  a>  smoked  cigar,  till  it  returned  to  its  darkness.  The  day  had  been 
a  stormy  one;  and  still,  as  I  sat  in  my  usuaK comfortable  posture,  my 
heels  resting  on  the  mantel-piece,  and  my  head  tipped  back  on  the 
head-cushion  of  my  easy-chair,  the  sound  of  the  unwearied  rain,  came 
on  my  drowsy  ear.  All  the  live-long  day  it  had  pattered  against  that 
very  pane ;  and  I  could  not  but  admire  the  persevering  indt|lerence, 
with  which,  regardless  of  the  imprecations  of  some,  and  the  sour  looks 
of  others,  it  had  pursued  and  fulfilled  its  destiny.  So  had  not  I  done. 
If  I  had  possessed  half  the  perseverance  of  that  rain-drop,  which 
just  now  rattled  quietly  down  to  the'  window-sill,  and  sleeps  "  among 
its  fellows''  in  a  rill,  which  has  nearly  reached  my  chair,  1  had  not 
this  night  been  sitting,  like  a  feol,  with  my  heels  in  the  air.  But  for 
a  storm — no ;  but  for  a  sunshine,  I  had  been  the  happiest  of  men  ;  the 
gayest  of  the  gay-^I  had  almost  said,  of  the  young;  for  even  now,  I 
am  but  sixty ;  and  the  storm — no,  the  shine,  that  uprooted  my  happi- 
ness forever,  was  some  ten  years  ago. 

I  wish  th^re  was  no  such  thing  as  association  of  ideas ;  but  for  that, 
I  could  enjoy  this  storm  perfectly.  Why  should  a  cloudy  day  remind 
me  of  a  bright  eye  ?  or  a  red  lip,  curled  with  fifty  mischievous  thoughts, 
all  trying  to  get  out  at  once  7  or  a  faint-hued  cheek,  like  a  peach, 
dimpling  with  arch  smiles?  It  is  a  strange,  and  certainly  a  very  disa- 
greeable principle  of  association,  this,  of  contrasts.  I  cannot  walk 
into  the  country,  where  all  is  life  but  the  thought  of  those,  who  died 
young,  and  sleep  forever  in  the  burying-ground,  comes  over  my  heart; 
and  the  green  trees  that  whisper  gay  things  to  others,  are,  to  my  ear, 
giving  out  dirges,  for  those  who  may  no  more  listen.  If  the  snow  is 
three  feet  deep  against  my  door,  and  I  am  secure  from  interruption, 
with  a  good  fire,  and  the  last  novel  in  my  hand,  I  cannot  read, — for 
the  sound  of  fire-side  voices  in  my  ear,  and  the  gushing  laugh  of  my 
young  brothers  and  sisters.  There  is  a  flower,  that  grows  by  the  way- 
side, whose  fragrance  I  can  never,  even  now,  inhale,  for  the  picture  it 
brings  op,  of  a  fair  girl,  who  used  to  walk  with  roe  to  school,  and  who 

'  "  Vanished  like  a  flake  of  early  snow. 

That  melts  into  the  sea,  pure  as  from  heaven  it  fell.** 

Every  thing,  if  it  has  its  bright  hue,  has  also  its  sad  story  written  on 
it ;  and  to  me  every  joy  is  a  key  to  sorrow.  There  is  a  hand^organ,  at 
this  moment,  grinding  out  a  lively  tune,  at  the  end  of  the  street.  It 
is  the  favorite  air  of  my  young  l^other,  who  died  in  a  foreign  land. 
He  had  been  a  captain  of  a  vessel,  and  this  was  to  have  been  his  last 
voyage :  he  had  promised  it  to  those  who  bad  a  right  to  claim  it, — a 
wife  and  child.     And  so, 

'^  Through  the  shadowy  past. 
Like  a  tomb-searcher.  Memory  runs. 
Lifting  each  shroud,  that  time  had  cast 
O'er  buried  hopes.*' 

But  why  should  a  rain-drop  read  a  lesson  to  met  alas  I  it  is  a  lesson 
which  cannot  now  be  slodied.    I  am  like  the  idle  school-boy,  who,  left 
the  last  in  his  class,  is  watching,  with  tearful  eye,  the  forms  of  his  com- 
voL.  VII.  38 
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panioDs  departing  to  their  homes,  while  the  fearful  anticipatioDB  called 
up  by  the  frowning  eye  of  the  master,  can  hardly  equal  the  panishment 
in  his  own  bosom.  Whichsoever  way  'he  looks,  is  misery.  And  sooae- 
times  I  withdraw,  in  like  manner,  the  eye  of  prophecy  from  the  gloomy 
future,  and  revel  in  all  the  mistakes  and  misfortunes  of  the  past.  I 
like,  occasionally,  to  punish  myself,  with  contrasting  all  I  might  have 
been,  with  all  that  I  am. 

It  was  on  a  stormy  day,  like  this,  that  I  first  met  Matilda.  It  had 
stormed#i  week.  And  Matilda  was  sitting,  like  the  angel  of  domestic 
peace,  by  the  low  fire,  which  is  so  pleasant  and  necessary  in  a  dark^ 
damp  day.  How  lovely  she  looked,  in  her  morning  gown,  with  its 
graceful  and  classical  folds,  and  her  light  silky  hair,  parted  over  her 
delicate  brow  I  She  was  busy,  too,  in  sewing ;  and  is  not  industry 
the  brightest  charm  of  beauty  1  I  thought  so.  In. fact,  it  also  seemed 
the  rarest ;  for,  of  all  the  drawing-rooms  I  had  frequented,  in  all  the 
social  visits,  and  accidental  evenings  I  had  spent,  not  once  had  I 
caught  a  lady  in  the  act  of  doing  a  useful  thing.  How  the  daughters 
of  our  country  farmers  and  traders  contrive  to  keep  their  arms  and 
equipments  in  order,  for  service,  is  more  than  I  can  guess ;  for  I  never 
witnessed  any  thing,  resembling  the  motion  of  a  needle,  in  the  hands 
of  one  of  them.  As  for  our  city  belles,  they  ido  these  things  by  steam, 
I  suppose.  Be  this  as  it  may,  I  was  most  agreeably  surprised  to  be 
introduced  to  a  female,  who  brought  back  the  golden  age  of  industry, 
and  not  only  seemed  quite  indifferent  to  the  disgrace  of  being  caught 
at  work,  but  actually  proceeded,  during  the  whole  week  of  my  stay,  in 
an  unvarying  course  of  making  and  mending.    « 

There  was  a  charm,  too,  in  being  permitted,  myself,  to  lounge  all 
day  in  my  seconcl-best  coat;  to  glance,  occasionally,  at  my  no-longer 
new  hat,  and  feel  that  it  was  in  keeping  with  the  sombre  and  ordinary 
look  of  all  the  world.  And  so  I  read  aloud,  during  that  happy  week, 
to  Matilda,  the  melancholy  tale  of  the  Forest  Sanctuary ;  and  her 
blue  eyes  ran  over  yfiXh  tears  at  the  recital.  The  burial  in  the  mid 
ocean,  of  all  that  was  dearest  and  best,  and  the  thought,  that,  in  the 
sea,  there  was  no  place  of  graves,  where  the  mourner  might  come  and 
be  consoled,  and  garland  the  resting-place  of  the  loved  ;  a  thousand 
thoughts,  all  tender  and  melancholy,  softened  her  gay  spirit,  and  at- 
tuned it  to  affection.  Sunshiny  days  are  for  anticipation  and  fruition : 
Stormy  ones  for  memory  and  sentiment :  and  so  much  depends  on  the 
medium,  through  which  we  view  objects,  that  a  succession  of  rainy 
^nd  dull  weather  is  favorable,  I  think,  to  mental  vision.  If  it  makes 
us  melancholy,  it  also  makes  us  charitable.  The  friends,  whose  faces 
of  joy  might  be  forgotten  through  long  weeks  of  sunshine,  come  over 
our  thought,  in  a  dark  day,  and  through  the  soft  haze,  we  see  all  that 
is  lovely,  and  forget  all  that  is  unlovely.  It  is  on  such  days,  too,  that 
we  most  feel  the  need  of  something  to  lean  on, — something  to  love. 
There  is  something  domestic  in  the  sound  of  the  rain  pattering  against 
the  window,  and  pictures  of  one's  **  ain  fireside"  glance  busily  before 
the  fancy.  And  brighter,  for  the  dimness  and  darkness  without,  was 
the  sparkle  of  Matilda's  eye,  and  more  soft  and  touching  the  tone  of 
her  sweet  voice.  Yes  ;  it  must  have  been  sweet :  for  although,  I  can 
see  now,  that  I  loved  her  because  I  could  not  help  it, — out  of  the  aflfec- 
tiooateseas  of  my  nature,  and  because  the  desolation  of  the  world,  oat 
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of  doors,  bad  concentrated  all  my  perceptions  of  pleasure,  in  the 
sitting-room  where  Matilda  was  sewing  and  smiling ;  still  I  can  be- 
lieve that  it  was  not  all  an  illusion.     And,  forasmuch  as 

**  It  is  in  vain  that  we  would  coldly  gaza 
On  sucfa  &8  smile  upon  us ;  and  the  heart    > 
Leaps  kindly  back  to  kindneM," 

I  can  believe  that  Matilda,  too,  thought,  during  that  blessed  rainy 
week, — I  don't  know  as  she  did,  though. 

We  had  long  hours  of  chess-playing,  too.  Happy  hours,  when  I 
discovered  that  my  goddess  was  not  without  her  faults.  But  it  was  so 
delightful  to  forgive  them  I  and  still,  as  the  storm  kept  on,  like  a  good 
angel,  hope  gave  a  rainbow-brightness  to  every  drop,  and  it  fell 
refreshingly  on  my  heart. 

Why  should  sunshine  have  come,  with  its  glare  of  tru^h  7  Why 
should  Matilda's  needle  cease  its  delicate  vibrations,  and  her  eyes  no 
more  bend  over  her  sewing,  swimming  in  tears?  Why  did  she  doff 
the  morning  gown,  in  which  she  won  my  heart,  and  don  the  stiff 
muslin,  with  its  glazings,  its  stiffenings,  its  unhuman  and  triangular 
lines  ? — and  why  did  she  still  look  brightly  beautiful,  in  spite  of  all  ? 
And,  O  ]  why  did  she  glance  so  coldly  at  me,  as  I  stood  in  the  sun- 
shine ?  Was  not  my  coat  newly  brushed  ?  ay,  and  my  shoes  shin- 
ing?— and  was  my  hair  a  touch  more  silvered,  or  my  face  a  line  more 
wrinkled,  than  before  ?  I  know  not  how  it  was.  I  felt,  rather  than 
saw,  that,  beautiful  and  happy  as  she  was,  her  happiness  was  distinct 
from  all  I  had  done,  did,  or  ever  could  do.  She  was  independent ; 
and  yet  she  did  not  lose  her  charms  to  me;  for,  delightful  as  it  would 
have  been,  to  have  such  a  creature  to  cherish  and  protect,  there  was 
something  always  in  Matilda's  eye,  which  seemed  to  say,  "  I  am  suf- 
ficient for  myself."  There  was  a  proud  curl  in  her  lip,  and  a  toss  of 
her  beautiful  neck,  as  if  she  disdained  to  be  defended;  and  her  spirit 
seemed  formed  to  rove  wild  forever,  in  the  free  forest  of  her  own 
fancy,  and  to  spurn  the  fetters  even  of  love.  Yet  I  had  endowed  her 
with  power  over  my  heart,  so  great,  that  my  own  fetters  were 
immoveable. 

I  have  often  thought,  if  I  had  the  ordering  of  affairs  in  general,  I 
would  suit  physical .  to  moral  beauty.  That  as  the  spirit  expanded 
into  nobler  excellence,  as  the  intellect  towered  more  grandly,  and  the 
heart  softened,  the  shrine  should  be  proportionably  beautified.  It  is 
so,  in  a  degree,  now  :  in  a  degree,  I  say ;  for  it  is  only  to  the  gifted, 
that  it  is  perceptible.  There  is  a  depth,  an  intellectuality,  in  the  eye 
of  a  fine  woman,  (I  use  the  word  in  its  American,  and  not  its  English 
sense,)  which  the  mind  of  an  ordinary  woman  can  never  mirror. 
There  are  eyes,  too,  that  I  love  to  look  at, — that  tell  stories, — long 
tales  of  joy  and  sorrow,^-of  the  spirit,  matured  by  exercise  and  suffer- 
ing, and  the  calm  expression  of  the  elevation  it  has  attained.  The 
glad  beaming  of  a  child's  eye,  is  beautiful ;  it  is  suited  to  the  inno- 
cence, the  ignorance,  the  hope  of  childhood.  But  the  beam  of  matu- 
rity should  be  softer,  more  chastened,  humbler.  There  is  a  charming 
woman  I  meet  often  in  the  streets,  to  whom  a  friend  of  mine  applied 
the  epithet  "  sunny-eyed," — and  so  she  is.  But  who  could  love  eyes 
that  have  never  wept  ?    There  are  clouds  and  darkness  that  haf e 
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written  their  names  on  eyes^  whose  qaiet  beams  are  dearer  and  love- 
lier to  me,  than  any  eyes  of  ignorant  gladness  that  I  ever  saw. 

But  such  are  the  error  and  blindness  of  human  beings,  that,  even 
with  the  key  of  knowledge  in  our  hands,  we  hastily  and  cardesslj 
apply  it :  we  read  what  was  never  written,-— we  imagine,  and  adore 
our  own  creations.  A  friend  of  mine,  whose  skin  is  thin,  goes  for  a 
man  of  exquisite  sensibility,  though  I  verily  believe  he  suffers  equally 
in  asking  for  a  potato  at  table,  and  asking  the  heart  of  a  lady.  And 
Matilda  was  one  of  those  beings,  who  seemed  formed  by  nature  to 
express  all  of  mental  loveliness  and  ibtellectual  grace*  Whether  she 
had  a  heart,  I  know  not.  But  she  had  what  answered  the  purpose  of 
one.  A  complexion  so  transparent,  and  a  nervous  system  so  exqui- 
site, that  the  rose-tints  mantling  over  her  neck  and  brow,  seemed  the 
voice  of  a  heart,  thrilling  and  troubled ;  tind  the  eye-lashes,  that 
drooped  under  my  gaze,  seemed  a  nest  for  a  thousand  kindling  loves. 
What  matters  it,  whether  it  were  so  or  not  ?  But  so  it  should  not 
have  been.  So  it  shall  not  be,  when  I  have  the  ordering  of  affairs. 
On  the  brow  of  scorn,  shall  not  sit  the  arches  of  calmness  and  inno- 
cence ;  and  the  life  of  disdain  shall  no  more  be  like  the  rose-bud  for 
sweetness.  But  where  there  is  gentleness  and  lowliness,  there  shall 
be  beauty,  and  the  pure  and  noble  in  heart  shall  have  a  temple  fitly 
adorned. 

Why  do  we  love  beauty,  but  because  it  is  the  apparent  reflection  of 
the  heart  ?  We  see  one  beauty  after  another,  and  are  deceived,  till 
the  heart  withers ; — or,  we  look  on  good  ugliness,  and  force  ourselves 
to  love  and  admire.  But  the  things  unseen  are  spiritual,  and  the 
things  seen  are  influential.  Till  we  can  change  our  natures,  we  must 
love  beauty ;  and  tiR  we  can  look  at  it  with  clear  eyes,  we  must  be 
deceived  ;  and  I  might  add,  till  we  have  suffered,  we  cannot  look  with 
clear  eyes.     It  is  only  the  voice  of  boyish  inexperience,  which  says, — 

"  There  '0  nothiog  ill  can  dwell  in  such  a  temple; 
If  the  ill  spirit  have  bo  fair  a  house, 
Grood  things  will  strive  to  dwell  in  it.'* 

All  this  I  had  thought,  and  considered,  long  before  I  saw  Matilda,— 
long  before  that  fatal  sunshiny  day,  which  wilted  all  my  fair  hopes: 
but  we  are  born  to  be  deceived, — at  least,  men  are, — and  old  as  I 
may  be  supposed,  (only  sixty,  though,)  I  am  just  as  susceptible  to  illu- 
sion as  ever  I  was.  Perhaps,  since  things  are  so  badly  arranged  in 
this  world,  it  is,  after  all,  as  well  to  walk  in  a  vain  show, — in  a  day- 
dream. One  may  so  easily  surround  himself  by  a  slight  exertion  of 
the  fancy,  with  a  world  full  of  angels ;  and  as  one  after  the  other 
passes  off  the  stage,  after  contributing  their  quota  of  enjoyment,  they 
may  smile  at  us,  half  disdainfully,  for  our  credulity  ;  but  we  may  smile 
in  return,  and  with  more  reason ;  for  if,  happy  are  they  who  are 
deceived,  and  wake  not  from  their  illusion,  almost  as  much  so  are 
they  who  dream,  because  that  waking  life  is  no  longer  desirable,  and 
whose  "  eyes  make  pictures,  when  they  are  shut,''  of  all  that  the  de- 
ceived heart  enjoys. 

Matilda  was  what  the  world  called  "  interesting.''  I  saw  her  but 
the  other  day.  Now  that  she  is  no  longer  eighteen,  but  twenty-eight, 
and  a  wedded  wife,  I  may  be  supposed  to  have  awaked  from  my 
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^  dream.     Ten  years  ago,  she  listened  to  the  soul-stirring  strains  of 

Mrs.  Hemans,  and  I  used  to  look  in  her  face  for  an  answering  chord 
!^  to  the  harmonies,  which  the  poet  struck  out ;  and  she  would  lift  her 

s  heavy  eye-lashes,  heavy  with  moisture,  and  fix  her  blue  eyes  on  mine, 

ia  like  an  angePs,  so  calm  and  ethereal  was  their  expression,  and  a  smile 

n  would  speak  all  I  wished  to  hear.     I  hardly  wished  for  the  sound  of 

i'  her  harp-like  voice, — the  expression  was  enough. 

i  fiat  the  other  day,  as  I  observed,  1  ifiet  Matilda.    She  sat  on  a  sofa, 

at  a  short  distance  from  me^  and  a  young  friend  of  mine  %vas  gazing 
»  at  her  face,  with  admiration. 

''  How  very  lovely  ! — what  an  interesting  expression  1" 
**  Yes,  very  interesting,"  I  answered,  drily,  for  /  was  awake. 
\  "  How  much  soul  in  her  eye ! — and  now,  how  sweetly  she  droops  her 

[  head  !     I  should  like  to  know  her  ! — I  wish  I  knew  her  I — do  you  V* 

i  "Yes." 

"  Then,  perhaps,  you  will  do  me  the  favor  to  introduce  roe  V*  said 
he,  eagerly. 

"  My  friend,"  said  I,  seriously,  "  can  you  tell  me  whether  it  has 
been  a  fair  or  a  foul  day?     I  have  been  so  shut  up,  I  can't  tell." 

"  Fair  as  the  moon,-M2lear  as  the  sun  ;  but  what  has  that  question 
to  do  with  my  being  introduced  ?" 

"  Only  that  I  have  made  it  a  rule,  never  to  make,  or. be  the  means 
of  making,  any  acquaintances,  on  a  stormy  day." 
"  But  why  ? — pray,"  inquired  my  friend. 

**  I  don't  think  they  are  apt  to  turn  out  well.  However,  as  you  say 
It  has  been  sunshiny  to-day,  we  will  see  what  we  can  do.  She  does 
look  interesting : — I  wonder  what  she  is  talking  of,  or,  rather,  listen- 
ing to  ?" 

"  Something  heavenly,  one  would  swear,  by  that  upward  look  of 
her  face :  what  a  divine  expression  I— do  introduce  me,"  said  he,  with 
some  impatience.  i      .\ 

"  O,  I  will  introduce  ydu,"  I  replied ;  "  let  us  go  round  behind 
the  sofa,  and  listen  to  Milton ,-T-for  it  must  be  Paradise  Lost,  at  least, 
they  are  talking  about," — leading  him  at  the  same  time  near  the  spot, 
where  Matilda  was  seated.  My  friend  looked  admiringly, — all  ready 
to  fall  down  and  worship ;  and,  as  I  glanced  at  him,  I  seemed  for  a 
moment  to  see  my  own  face,  as  in  a  glass.  I  blushed  at  myself.  I 
ran  over  the  many  .like  dreams  I  had  dreamed,  and  I  pitied  my  young 
friend,  that  he  must  be*  awaked.  In  my  reverie,  I  had  forgotten  to 
listen  to  Paradise  Lost ;  bat  my  attention  was  now  recalled  by  the  ex- 
pression of  extreme  disappointment,  in  the  face  of  my  companion,  and 
I  turned  to  catch  the  words,  that  were  falling  fW>m  Matilda's  lips.  She 
was  saying,  that  her  ^* Foulard**  was  eight  and-stxpence,  and  listen- 
ing with  angelic  rapture,  to  the  intelligence,  that  "  they  were  to  be 
h^  at  Brewer's,  for  five  shillings  1" 
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IMPORTANCE    AND    OBLIGATIONS    OF   TRDTHy 

PHILOSOPHICALLY    CONSIDERED. 

t 

To  awaken  an  abhorrence  of  ail  falsehood  and  duplicity,— *by  depict-^ 
ing,  on  the  one  hand,  beautiful  images  of  truth  and  honor,  and  present' 
ing,  oil  the  other,  the  disastrous  consequences  of  sacrificing  veracity  to 
the  interests  or  the  caprice  Of  a  moment, — is  the  object  of  several  new 
and  popular  works  of  fiction.  The  subject  is  an  old  one,  and  has  beeo 
the  theme  of  moralists  without  number,  for  hundreds  and  thousands  or 
years.  Still  it  is  not  exhausted  ;  or,  if  all  has  been  said,  which  the 
various  topics  of  argument  will  furnish,  it  must  be  repeated  till  it  has 
been  heard  ;  till  it  has  been  attended  to  ;  till  it  has  produced  something 
more  of  its  proper  eflfect.  If  all  the  appropriate  colors  have  been  min- 
gled in  representing  the  beauty  of  truth  and  the  deformity  of  falsehood, 
the  application  is  to  be  continued.  The  images  of  both  are  lo  be  mul- 
tiplied. They  are  to  be  presented  in  every  scene  and  situation ;  in 
the  parlor  and  the  kitchen,  the  public  office  and  the  private  workshop. 
Till  society  in  general  are  brought  under  the  influence  of  inviolable 
faith  and  veracity,  we  should  never  say  nor  think  that  the  subject  is 
exhausted,  and  no  more  is  to  be  said  or  done.  On  the  cbntrary,  we 
should  welcome  every  judicious  attempt  to  waken  the  dormant  feelings 
of  those,  who  confound  right  and  wrong,  truth  and  falsehood,  and  to 
raise  them  to  the  proper  level  of  rational  existence. 

The  subject  requires  diflferent  modes  of  treatment,  according  to  the 
different  tastes  and  characters  of  those,  who  are  principally  in  view. 
Many  there  are,  who  must  be  influenced  by  feeling  and  tmaginatioD, 
80  far  as  they  are  influenced  at  all.  They  are  not  in  the  habit  of  re- 
flection or  meditation.  They  are  not  accessible  to  argument  or  remon- 
strance. They  may  read  what  is  entertaining ;  and,  like  birds  or 
insects  on  the  wing,  they  may  perhaps  be  pierced  by  some  of  the  light 
arrows,  which  are  flying  around  them.  Others,  who  are  more  alive  to 
the  realities  of  a  future  state,  may  derive  deeper  or  more  lasting  im- 
pressions of  the  importance  and  obligations  of  truth,  from  the  expos- 
tulations of  the  preacher,  standing  in  the  holy  place  ;  and  a  third  class 
may  find  entertainment,  as  well  as  moral  benefit,  in  those  argumentative 
discussions,  which  trace  the  great  duty  of  veracity  to  the  unchanging 
principles  in  which  it  is  founded.  The  philosophical  view  is  so  seldom 
given,  that  something  of  this  kind  will,  as  we  trust,  be  regarded  as  not 
altogether  unseasonable  here. 

Why  are  we  required,  in  all  our  communications  one  with  another, 
to  speak  the  truth?  Why  is  this  so  positively  enjoined  in  the  Scrips 
tures  7  and  why  is  it  urged  with  so  much  zeal  ,by  those,  who  do  not 
avail  themselves  of  the  authority  of  Divine  inspiration  ?  To  questions 
like  these,  we  answer — Because  the  vital  interests,  because  the  very 
being  of  society  depends  upon  it.  Society  could  no  more  live  and 
prosper  without  mutual  truth,  than  material  bodies  codd  exist  without 
the  principle  of  cohesive  attraction.  Though  liars  may  associate  for 
temporary  purposes,  there  must  be  some  truth  between  them ;  some 
ground  amid  the  general  ruins  of  falsehood  for  them  to  stand  upon,  or 
they  can  maintain  no  friendly  intercourse  whatever.  Without  some- 
thing of  that  confidence,  which  can  rest  on  no  other  foundation  tbaa 
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that  of  habituml  veracity,  man  could  feel  no  complacency  in  man.  A 
horse,  a  dog,  a  sheep,  a  tree,  a  stone,  or  any  thing,  which  was  not  pos- 
itively inimical,  would  be  a  more  acceptable  companion  than  one  of 
bis  own  species.  He  could  depend  on  no  benefit  from  his  presence  ; 
he  would  have  much  reason  to  dread  some  machination  against  his  life 
or  comfort. 

Admitting,  however,  that  society  could  exist  without  habitual  truth, 
how  little  of  prosperity  could  we  anticipate !  There  would  be  an  eter- 
nal stagnation  of  mind  ;  no  intellectbal  improvement.  The  transac- 
tions and  events  of  former  ages  would  be  unknown.  The  voice  of 
history  would  never  be  heard,  or,  if  heard,  would  be  nothing  better 
than  fable.  If  monuments  were  reared,  or  useful  inventions  produced, 
they  might,  or  might  not,  survive  the  age  that  gave  them  being  ;  but 
the  names  of  their  authors,  however  deserving  of  fame,  could  have  no 
better  record,  than  the  memory  of  their  short-lived  neighbors.  Under 
the  benumbing  influence  of  falsehood  and  distrust,  indeed,  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  the  arts  of  printing  or  writing  would  ever  have  ex- 
isted ;  whether  there  would  have  been  any  such  thing  as  instruction; 
whether,  in  fact,  the  tongue  itself,  as  an  organ  of  speech,  would  not 
have  fallen  into  disuse.  In  this  state  of  things,  every  individual  would 
be  limited  in  bis  knowledge  to  his  own  immediate  experience  ;  to  the 
facts,  which  have  been  presented  to  the  scrutiny  of  his  senses.  In  the 
extent  of  his  knowledge,  he  would  be  inferior  to  the  beasts  and  birds. 
These  have  a  language  intelligible  to  those  of  their  own  species,  by 
which  they  communicate  important  information.  The  maternal  hen, 
for  instance,  tells  her  chickens  when  a  hawk  is  threatening  ;  and,  aa 
she  never  lies,  her  little  ones  never  disbelieve  her, — they  never  fail  to 
profit  by  her  admonitions. 

If  mutual  truth  and  confidence  be  of  such  importance  to  the  intel- 
lectual improvement  of  the  world,  it  is  equally  essential  to  moral  ad- 
vancement. There  is  a  natural  and  necessary  connexion  between  the 
one  and  the  other.  It  was  said  by  Solomon,  *'  A  man  of  understand- 
ing is  of  an  excellent  spirit."  Weak  minds  may  indeed  be  affectionate, 
but  so  far  as  they  are  deficient  of  intelligence,  they  cannot  be  distin- 
guished for  those  virtues  of  feeling  of  conduct,  which  belong  to  rea- 
sonable beings.  To  render  any  human  virtue  what  it  should  be,  it 
must  be  founded  in  principle,  as  well  as  feeling ;  it  must  be  performed 
*^  with  the  spirit  and  with  the  understanding  ;"  and,  in  a  state  of  things, 
in  which  the  understanding  was  barren,  it  could  not  be  expected  that 
the  moral  life  would  be  fruitful.  Besides,  there  is  a  repugnance  be- 
tween habitual  falsehood  and  most  of  the  virtues,  which  forbids  the 
expectation  of  any  thing  noble  or  generous  in  one  who  indulges  in  this 
sordid  vice. 

Lying  is  generally,  if  not  always,  the  offspring  of  a  selfish  spirit.  If 
we  attend  to  the  occasions,  on  which  it  is  manifested,  we  shall  be  sat- 
isfied of  this.  What  is  the  object  of  the  common  cheat,  who  extols, 
beyond  the  bounds  erf  truth,  the  articles  be  offers  for  sale  or  exchange  ? 
Is  it  not  to  put  a  paltry  penny  Into  his  own  |)ocket  f  Why  does  the 
false  politician*  blazon  his  own  merits,  or  those  of  his  party,  while  he 
vilifies  the  highest  worth,  which  may  be  opposed  to  him  ?  It  is  the 
spirit  of  selfish  meanness,  and  not  of  expansive  patriotism^  which  dic- 
tates every  word.    In  diffienlties  and  embarrassments,  why  does  any 
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one  resort  to  falsehood  as  the  means  of  escape,  withoat  conBidering* 
whose  character  or  happiness  may  be  involved  by  the  untruth  t  It  is 
a  want  of  moral  courage,  some  may  say ;  others  may  give  it  the  harder 
name  of  cowardice.  We  say  it  is  that  meanness  of  soul,  which  is 
immutably  selfish  and  ungenerous.  If  there  be  any  thing,  in  which 
lying  can  be  reconciled  to- a  generous  spirit,  it  is,  perhaps,  the  enter- 
tainment afforded  to  compauions  by  fictitious  stories,  passed  off  for 
realities.  Still,  we  have  reason  to  doubt,  whether  this  be  an  oxceptioa 
to  the  general  principle.  It  remains  to  be  proved,  that  those,  who  in- 
dulge themselves  in  such  violations  of  truth,  are  actuated  chiefly  by- 
regard  to  the  happiness  of  others,  and  not  to  the  gratification  of  their 
own  vanity  or  desire  of  applause. 

As  falsehood  is  generally,  if  not  always  selfish  and  ignoble,  incon- 
sistent in  its  very  nature  with  generosity  or  disinterested  friendship, 
80  it  is  nearly  allied  to  every  species  of  dishonesty,  without  the  excep- 
tion of  theft  itself.  It  is  actual  injustice  to  society  and  to  individuals. 
Every  lie  is  a  wrong  to  every  man,  woman,  and  child,  who  has  an 
interest  in  common  language,  and  especially  to  those  who  are  exposed 
to  deception  by  it.  As  already  observed,  the  birds  and  beasts  expect 
truth  and  sincerity  from  their  dams,  who  undertake  to  instruct  them. 
The  brutes  require  the  same  from  man.  In  many  an  instance,  the  ele- 
phant, who  has  stretched  forth  his  proboscis  to  receive  the  proffered 
biscuit,  and  been  denied,  has  executed  summary  justice  on  the 
deceiver,  by  knocking  him  down.  Children,  too,  as  we  have  said, 
expect  the  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  from  every  one  who 
speaks,  till  experience  has  taught  them  a  different  lesson.  This 
expectation  is  the  inspiration  of  nature.  It  is  inspired  by  the  God  of 
nature,  who  at  the  same  time  gave  the  unalienable  right  of  hearing 
and  knowing  the  truth,  whenever  addressed  in  the  language  of  men. 
Where  the  rights  are  of  equal  value,  the  infringement  of  one  involves 
the  same  degree  of  injustice  with  that  of  the  other  ;  and  he,  wh6  has 
proved  himself  dishonest  in  word,  can  give  you  no  adequate  proof  that 
he  will  not  defraud  you  in  business,  or  secretly  pilfer  your  property. 
The  state  of  public  opinion,  or  the  operation  of  the  laws,  may  bear 
unequally  on  vices  of  equal  turpitude  in  themselves ;  and,  from  these 
considerations,  the  liar  may  be  restrained  from  other  vices,  to 
which,  as  such,  he  must  be  strongly  inclined.  If,  then,  the  habit  of 
falsehood  counteract  the  most  express  designs  of  nature ;  if  it  be 
reproved  in  man  by  the  sincerity  of  brutes ;  if  it  tend  to  annihilate  all 
the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  speech,  and  to  put  an  eternal  check 
on  the  mental  and  moral  improvement  of  mankind  ;  if  it  subvert  that 
confidence,  on  which  all  mutual  complacency  most  depend,  and  infuse 
into  the  heart  that  distrust,  which  must  either  d^ve  man  from  man,  or 
expose  him  to  hostile  attacks ;  if,  in  a  word,  it  is  apt  to  degrade  the 
soul,  to  chill  every  generous  emotion,  to  confound  all  distinctions  of 
right  and  wrong,  and  prepare  one  for  every  species  of  meanness  and 
dishonesty, — it  is  certain  we  cannot  keep  too  mutfh  aloof  from  sach  a 
vice.  We  should  avoid  it  as  we  would  a  mortal  infection.  We  should 
take  heed  to  our  words ;  weigh  and  measure  them,  by  the  standards 
of  truth.  Not  only  is  the  habit  of  deception  to  be  avoided,  but  everjr 
instance.  He,  who  utters  a  single  lie,  sins  not  only  against  society, 
but  against  himself, — against  soul  and  body, — against  his  temporal 
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no  less  than  his  eternal  interests.  Of  this  sin  it  may  be  emphatically 
said,  "  There  remaineth  no  place  for  repentance,  though  one  seek  it 
carefully  with  tears."  A  single  lie,  clearly  detected,  will  do  more  to 
ruin  the  character,  than  a  thousand  truths  will  to  repair  it :  it  will 
render  it  suspicions  for  years,  though  every  other  word  were  punctili- 
ously true.  The  irascible  or  peevish  man  may  change  his  morose 
looks  and  petulant  tones,  to  those  which  are  agreeable  and  kind  ;  tho 
blasphenisr  may  abstain  from  the  abuse  of  God's  name ;  the  intem- 
perate man  may  break  off  from  his  habits  of  indulgence ;  and  the 
reformation  of  each,  to  a  considerable  degree,  at  least,  will  be  imme- 
diately apparent ;  but,  as  the  greatest  liars  tell  a  multitude  of  truths 
for  one  falsehood,  what  pledge  of  this  kind  can  they  give,  that  they 
will  never  falsify  again  ?  Their  word  will  be  of  little  avail.  It  has 
lost  its  value.  Nothing  but  time,  or  costly  sacrifices  to  the  truth, 
freely  made,  will  restore  their  claims  to  credit. 

Some,  perhaps,  by  way  of  objection,  may  ask,  where  is  the  rigor  of 
this  doctrine  to  end  ?  or,  who  will  escape  condemnation  ?  In  what 
does  the  essence  of  a  lie  consist  ?  and  where  the  effect  is  the  same, 
what  is  the  difference  between  speaking  and  acting?  Is  every  volun- 
tary deception  a  virtual  lie?  These  questions  deserve  an  answer, 
though  it  may  not  be  an  easy  thing  to  reconcile  every  difficulty  with 
the  doctrine  laid  down  above,  or  to  establish  principles  which  will 
apply  to  every  imaginable  case. 

To  take  up  the  preceding  queries,  then,  in  the  order  v^hich  may  be 
most  convenient,  we  would  maintain  that,  where  the  design  is  the 
same,  and  the  whole  effect  the  same,  there  can  be  no  moral  difference 
between  speaking  a  lie  and  acting  a  lie  ;  in  giving  a  false  direction  to 
a  traveler,  for  instance,  by  a  word,  or  by  a  motion  of  the  hand.  The 
essence  of  criminal  falsehood  is  intentional  or  careless  deception  ;  and. 
it  is  of  little  moment,  how  that  deception  is  effected.  Still,  it  is  hard 
to  follow  this  principle  into  all  the  extremes,  to  which  it  may  be  seen 
to  lead.  It  is  hard  to  say,  that  the  countenance  shall,  in  all  circum- 
stances, be  a  true  index  to  the  heart,  expressing  all  the  indifference 
or  dislike,  which,  either  justly  or  unjustly,  we  may  feel  to  those  with 
whom  we  meet,  and,  perhaps,  are  required  to  pass  much  of  our  time ; 
that,  when  we  enter  the  chamber  of  dangerous  sickness,  or  become 
bearers  of  painful  intelligence  to  persons  of  weak  nerves,  we  should 
put  no  disguise  on  .our  own  feelings.  It  would  be  cruel  to  forbid 
those  who  were  threatened  with  destruction  by  a  ruthless  army,  to 
make  their  escape  by  the  stratagem  of  kindling  fires,  or  leaving  other 
tokens  of  their  presence,  which  would  keep  the  suspicions  of  the  enemy 
quiet,  till  the  peaceful  object  were  effected.  To  remove  the  difficulty 
in  part,  we  may  observe,  that  where  the  object  is  the  same,  there  is 
oAen  a  difference  in  the  effect  between  words  and  actions.  Words 
are  the  more  appropriate  indications  of  thought ;  the  more  usual 
means  of  affirming  or  denying;  the  last  resort  in  all  inquiries  and 
assurances  about  matters  of  fact.  We  may  be  deceived  by  looks  or 
motions;  but  the  deception  is  neither  so  inevitable  nor  so  great, 
because  it  is  always  considered,  that  the  language  of  the  countenance 
and  the  limbs  is  allowed  by  general  consent  to  be  somewhat  ambigu- 
ous. A  smile  on  the  countenance,  for  example,  may  indicate  compla- 
cency, or  joy,  or  it  may  express  nothing  more  than  the  habitual 
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courtoay  and  benefolence,  which  are  characterisUCy  at  once,  of  thm 
gentlemao  and  the  Christian. 

It  is  usually  said,  there  may  be  cases,  in  which  it  will  be  lawful  for 
us  to  deceive  by  any  means  in  our  power ;  that  a  mortal  foe,  in  par- 
ticular, has  no  claims  upon  us  ibr  the  truth,  and  that  he  is  an  excep- 
tion to  the  general  rule.  If  public  wars  be  ever  just,  or,  in  other 
words,  if,  in  any  case,  it  can  be  right  to  slaughter  the  subjects  of  a 
hostile  sovereign  by  hundreds  and  thousands,  it  must  be  right  to  effect 
the  objects  of  war  by  stratagem  or  deceit.  On  the  same  principle,  if 
it  be  right  to  take  the  life  of  a  pirate,  an  assassin,  or  robber,  in 
defence  of  ourselves  or  others,  it  cannot  be  wrong  to  save  ourselves 
from  such  an  assailant,  by  any  act  of  deception ;  since  it  is  a  greater 
harm  to  kill  a  man,  than  it  is  or  can  be  to  give  him  erroneous  views 
of  any  ordinary  fact.  Of  the  rectitude  of  public  wars,  however,  we 
give  no  opinion  further  than  this, — that  very  few  of  them  are  under- 
taken from  such  necessity,  on  either  side,  as  alone  would  be  a  suffi- 
cient apology.  As  to  private  robbers  and  assassins,  some  have  justi- 
fied deception  in  regard  to  them,  on  the  ground  that  they  have 
outlawed  themselves ;  that  they  have  put  themselves  out  of  the  pale  of 
society  ;  that  they  have  renounced  all  privileges  of  civil  life,  excepting 
only  that  of  a  fair  trial,  on  condition  of  arrest ;  and  that,  in  other 
respects,  they  are  hardly  to  be  considered  as  human  beings.  It  must 
be>confessed,  that  the  rights  and  obligations  of  truth  have  a  principal, 
if  not  a  sole  regard  to  society,  and  that  all,  who  voluntarily  put  them- 
selves out  of  the  social  state,  forfeit  all  rights  of  this  kind.  Still,  there 
may  be  reason  to  doubt,  whether  it  be  expedient  to  treat  these  outlaws 
with  rigid  justice  of  this  kind  ;  whether  the  influence  of  it  will,  on  the 
whole,  be  favorable  to  the  peace  of  society,  or  the  moral  character  of 
those  by  whom  it  is  practised. 

Dr.  Paley  has  told  ub,  *'  there  are  some  falsehoods  which  are  not 
lies  ;'*  or,  in  other  words,  which  are  not  criminal.  Among  other 
instances,  he  mentions  that  of  a  servant  denying  his  master ;  that  of 
an  advocate  asserting  his  belief  in  the  justice  of  his  cause ;  and  the 
falsehoods,  which  are  told  to  madmen  or  insane  persons,  for  their 
benefit.  The  reason  he  gives  for  the  innocence  of  untruths  like 
these,  is,  that  there  is  no  deception.  Many  have  regretted,  that  an 
author,  of  Dr.  Paley's  deserved  reputation,  should  have  given  these 
exceptions  to  the  obligations  of  truth  the  sanction  of  his  name.  Is 
there  no  deception  in  the  assertion  of  the  advocate,  when,  against  his 
own  convictions,  he  declares  his  unwavering  belief  in  the  justice  of 
his  client's  cause?  Does  he  not  expect,  does  he  not  wish  to  be 
believed  by  some  of  those  who  hear  him  7  Why,  then,  does  he  make 
the  assertion  ?  Is  it  for  the  mere  purpose  of  forming,  or  continuing 
the  habit  of  uttering  untruths  7  The  fact,  we  believe,  is,  that  where 
an  advocate  with  a  sober  countenance  declares  himself  convinced  of 
what  he  does  not,  indeed,  believe,  he  does  it  with  the  hope  of  beguil- 
ing the  roan  of  plain  common  sense  to  favor  the  cause  of  his  client ; 
and  this,  undoubtedly,  is  a  frequent  effect.  The  like  interrogatories 
might  be  urged  with  the  gentleman  or  the  lady,  who  gives  the  false 
orders  to  a  servant,  to  say  "  not  at  home."  If  it  is  understood  to 
mean  nothing  more  nor  less,  than  too  unwell,  or  too  much  engaged  to 
company,  why  not  use  the  words,  which  mean  that,  and  nothing 
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else, — words  whieh  are  not  liable  to  be  triisMderstood  t  By  a  great 
part  of  the  world,  the  phrase,  **  not  at  home,"  will  be  construed  in  its 
literal  sense,  and  on  them  it  will  have  all  the  effect  of  a  lie,  if  it  be 
not  a  literal  truth.  In  addition  to  this,  we  might  urge,  that  the  head 
^  of  a  family,  in  giving  such  orders  to  a  servant,  sets  an  example  of 

'  insincerity  and  falsehood,  which  will  be  likely  to  spread  its  infection 

^  much  farther  than  he  intends.     He  has  reason  to  expect  a  reaction,  to 

'  whiph  he  can  set  no  bounds.     He  encourages  the  servant  to  lie  to 

himself,  whenever  convenience  or  caprice  shall  dictate  ;  and,  as  lying 
^  is  intimately  connected  with  every  species  of  dishonesty,  he  puts  every 

^  thing  he  has  at  the  disposal  of  those,  whom  he  has  virtually  released 

'  from  the  obligations  of  truth,  the  best  security  for  his  person  or  repu- 

'  tation.     From  the  usual  intercourse  between  servants  and  children, 

'  the  infection  is  likely  to  spread  among  all  the  subordinate  members  of 

the  family,  and  from  them  to  communicate  itself  to  other  houses  and 
other  regions,  till  there  is  a  general  corruption  of  that  class  of  persons, 
on  whose  fidelity  the  domestic  comfort  of  all  most  essentially  depends. 
The  deceptions  sometimes  practised  on  those  unfortunates,  who  are 
bereaved  of  a  common  understanding,  as  well  as  those,  which,  with  a 
similar  view,  are  sometimes  played  upon  children,  differ  in  some 
respects  from  those  mentioned  above.  Here  falsehood  is  intended  to 
deceive,  though  for  a  short  time,  and  for  the  benefit  of  those  on  whom 
it  is  imposed.  It  may  be  questioned,  however,  whether  the  imposition 
be  so  readily  forgotten,  either  by  children  or  lunatics,  as  some  may  im- 
agine ;  or  whether  the  momentary  advantages  may  not  be  followed  by 
very  lasting  evils.  The  child  may  remember  the  falsehood,  by  which 
he  has  been  cajoled,  or  frightened  into  a  salutary  submission,  and  he 
may  continue  to  reap  and  to  sow  the  poisonous  fruit,  long  after  the 
parent  or  the  nurse  shall  have  been  lodged  in  the  tomb ;  and  the  adult, 
who  is  partially  insane,  may  be  still  more  bewildered  by  his  endeavors 
to  reconcile  contradictions,  while  the  falsehood,  which,  even,  in  the 
twilight  of  reason,  he  discovers  in  his  attendants,  may  plunge  him 
in  that  despair,  in  which  the  last  ray  of  light  will  be  extinguished. 
One  thought,  suggested  above,  may  naturally  excite  the  inquiry,  how 
far  the  guilt  or  the  innocence  of  deception  may  be  affected  by  the 
consideration  of  time.  Some  may  think  it  excusable  to  counterfeit 
emotions,  which  they  do  not  feel,  or  express  opinions,  which  they  do 
not  hold,  provided  the  false  apprehensions  they  excite  in  others  be 
seasonably  corrected  ;  and,  perhaps,  it  may  seem  excessively  rigid  to 
maintain  that  we  are  never  to  argue,  with  apparent  seriousness,  in 
favor  of  what  we  believe  to  be  error,  or  that  we  are  never  to  amuse 
ourselves  and  others  by  fictions  of  hope  or  fear,  admiration  or  anger. 
Still,  it  is  safer  at  least  to  deny  ourselves  a  little  amusement,  than  to 
seek  it  in  such  indulgences.  If  the  criminality  of  falsehood  be  sup- 
posed to  depend  on  the  length  of  time  it  is  allowed  to  remain  uncor- 
rected, the  question  will,  of  course,  arise,  where  shall  we  fix  the  point 
in  duration,  which  will  separate  between  innocence  and  guilt  ?  Will 
a  year,  a  month,  a  week,  a  day,  or  an  hour,  convert  a  harmless 
untruth  into  a  lie?  Beside  the  impossibility  of  fixing  any  such  point, 
every  thing  of  this  kind  involves  the  risk  of  our  credit  with  those 
with  whom  we  converse,  as  they  may  detect  the  fallacy  before  we 
have  an  opportunity  to  explain,  or  we  may  otherwise  fail  of  the  means. 
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or  lose  the  disposition  to  eorrect  the  false  impressions  we  have  made, 
and  bring  ourselves  under  strong  temptations  to  multiply  falsehoods 
in  defence  of  that,  which  at  first  we  did  not  mean  to  persist  in.  Lei 
every  one  beware  bow  he  swallows  poison,  though  in  small  portions. 
It  may  be  more  insinuating,  and  more  tenacious  of  its  hold  on  the 
vital  system,  than  he  ever  imagined.  W.  H. 
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STANZAS. 
Writteo  among  the  Highland!  of  Um  Hadaon  River. 

BY  GEORGE   P.   HOiUUS. 

O  WOULD  that  ahe  were  here, 

Theae  hilla  and  dalea  among, 
Where  vocal  grovea  are  gaily  mocked 

By  Echo'a  airy  tongae. 
Where  jocund  Natare  amUet 

In  all  her  gay  attire, 
Amid  deep-tangled  wilea 

Of  hawthorn  and  aweetbrier. 
O  would  that  ahe  were  here. 

That  fair  and  gentle  thing, 
Whoae  worda  are  muaical  aa  atrmina 

Breathed  by  the  wind-harp'a  etring. 

O  would  that  ahe  were  here. 

Where  the  free  watera  leap, 
Shouting  in  their  joyouaneaa 

Adown  the  rocky  ateep. 
Where  rosy  Zephyr  lingera 

All  the  uve-long  day, 
With  health  upon  hia  pinions, 

And  ffladneaa  in  hia  way. 
O  would  that  ahe  were  here  :— 

Sure  Eden's  garden-plot 
Did  not  embrace  more  varied  charma 

Thanthia  romantic  apot 

O  would  that  ahe  were  here, 

Where  frolic  by  the  houra, 
Rife  with  the  aonff  of  bee  and  bird, 

The  perfume  ox  the  flowera. 
Where  beama  of  peace  and  love. 

And  radiant  beauty 'a  glow 
Are  pictured  in  the  aky  above, 

And  in  the  lake  below. 
O  would  that  ahe  were  here — 

The  nympha  of  thia  bright  acen^. 
With  aonff  and  dance  and  revelry 

Would  hail  Ahakda  queen. 
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NO.  XII. 
THE   COLUMBIAN   ORATOR. 

MoDCRN  innovationa  have  driven  into  the  shade  the  school-books  of 
my  youthful  days.  No  longer  do  we  see  in  our  schools  "  American 
Preceptors/'  "  Scott's  Lessons,"  "  Elements  of  Useful  Knowledge,"  or 
**  ColuiQbian  Orators."  They  have  moved  in  long  and  sad  procession 
from  the  school-house  to  the  garret, — from  noisy  popularity  to  silent 
oblivion.  Nor  would  I,  all  things  considered,  act  as  a  resurrectionist 
to  their  remains.  Let  the  dead  rest  I  But  I'cannot  forbear  to  say  one 
word  in  favor  of  the  '*  Orator"  of  good  old  Caleb  Bingham, — the  seed 
and  spring  of  all  my  declamatory  principles  and  performances.  Let 
his  ghost  listen,  then,  while  I  narrate  the  adventures  through  which  I 
was  led  by  my  juvenile  familiarity  with  his  book. 
.  My  earliest  oratorical  performances  were  the  fruits  of  an  extremely 
youthful  age.  When  I  was  but  ten  years  old,  I  had  determined,  I 
know  not  how  or  why,  to  ''  appear  in  public  on  the  stage,"  not  as  an 
actor  by  profession,  but  as  an  orator.   I  did  appear,  and  thus  it  was : — 

There  was  a  boys'  artillery  company  in  the  village,  composed  of 
some  eighty  youths,  who  had  arrayed  themselves  with  wooden  swords, 
paste-board  caps,  and  pantaloons  with  red  binding,  and  were  in  the 
habit  of  "  training"  three  or  four  times  a  year,  to  the  tunc  of  a  drum, 
fife,  and  an  old  iron  swivel.  This  company  was  ordered  out  on  the 
fourth  of  July, — and  that  day  was  fixed  upon  for  my  oratorical  debut, 
A  hint  was  conveyed  to  the  captain,  that  I  might  possibly  be  induced 
to  make  a  speech,  and,  in  due  form,  I  received  a  request  from  the  ofli- 
cers  to  honor  the  "  Washington  Artillertf"  with  an  oration,  upon  the 
village-i^reen. 

To  work  went  I  in  concocting  the  quantum  suff.  of  eloquence. 
The  process  was  this: — First,  upon  an  old  framelcss  slate,  whose  mem- 
ory is  precious,  and  whose  classic  relics  are  now  hoarded  amongst  my 
treasures,  I  penciled  down  my  thoughts,  as  they  trickled  from  my 
brain,  thus  substituting  for  ihoee  mathematical  figures,  which  had  thith- 
erto been  drawn  upon  the  slate,  the  figures  of  thought  and  speech. 
When  I  had  covered  the  sidesof  my  slate,  I  called  to  my  aid  my  favor- 
ite sister,  and  submitted  the  result  to  her  kindly  criticisms,  and  forth- 
with proceeded  to  transfer  the  composition  to  paper.  O,  how  my  brains 
labored  to  bring  forth  my  first-born  speech  1  Two  whole  days  did  I 
pursue  my  ambitious  toil,  unremittingly,  and,  on  the  third,  could  ex- 
claim, with  old  Horace,  **  Exegi  MonumentumP* 

My  oration  covered  four  pages  of  fools-cap,  and,  so  far  as  I  can 
remember,  (alas!  the  manuscript  has  perished,)  it  bore  no  slight  resem- 
blance to  the  fourth  of  July  speeches  of  modern  days.  It  was  chiefly 
remarkable  for  the  boldness  of  its  conceptions.  Thus,  for  example, 
in  one  passage  I  alluded  to  the  peal  of  artillery,  and  the  music  of  bells, 
which  spoke  a  nation's  joy,— expecting  that  my  sentence  would  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  discbarge  of  the  old  swivel,  and  the  jangle  of  the  village 
bell.  But,  alas  !  the  boldest  flight  of  my  fancy  was  unable  to  produce 
the  anticipated  noise — both  belfry  and  field-piece  were  mute. 
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When  the  day  of  parformance  arrived,  I  proceeded,  with  s  beating 
heart,  but  with  unshaken  courage,  to  the  6eld.  At  eleven  o'clock,  the 
captain  formed  his  men  in  a  hollow-square  in  the  centre  of  the  pretty 
village  common,  and,  cap  in  hand,  waited  upon  me  into  the  area. 
The,  villagers  clustered  around,  to  overhear  the  juvenile  Cicero.  Ex- 
pectation sat  on  every  face, — the  orator  drew  his  manuscript  from  his 
pocket — doffed  his  beaver — made  his  bow  to  the  audience,  and,  io 
baby  tones,  began. 

I  remember  with  astonishment  the  perfect  coolness  and  presence  of 
mind,  with  which  I  thus  appeared  before  the  whole  village,  and  8nb> 
mitted  myself  to  their  inspection  and  criticism. 

The  performance  had  one  merit, — it  was  all  over  in  fifteen  minutes, 
oration,  applause,  and  all.  The  company  deployed  into  line,  the 
orator  congeed,  the  music  struck  up,  and,  amidst  a  cluster  of  kind 

friends,  I  retired  from  the  arena  to  the  parlor  of  Madame ,  mj 

mother's  old  friend,  covered,  as  I  believed,  with  immortal  glory. 

No  sooner  had  I  arrived  within  her  reach,  than  the  old  lady  poanced 
upon  me — **  like  a  humble-bee  on  a  thistle'top" — and  insisted  on  my 
repeating  my  oration,  for  the  edification  of  herself  and  family,  and 
friends. 

I  had  sense  enough  to  perceive  that  a  performance,  which  was,  per* 
haps,  well  enough  adapted  to  a  company  of  boy-soldiers,  and  their  hol- 
low-square upon  the  common,  would  be  ridiculous  upon  the  carpet  of 
a  drawing-room,  in  the  midst  of  ladies  and  gentlemen.     Consequently, 

I  resisted  Madame 's  entreaties,  as  long  as  a  boy  of  my  meltingr 

mood  could  resist  a  pretty  woman,  and  then  reluctantly  mounted  the 
rostrum  of  the  hearth,  and  once  more  pronounced  my  oration. 

It  was  graciously  received  by.  the  company,  and  extravagantly  eulo- 
gized. Fools  !  fools  f  why  will  you,  being  yourselves  of  mature  minds, 
and  in  full  view  of  the  consequences,  intoxicate  a  boy  with  the  cup  of 
flattery,  and  deceive  the  innocent  victimof  your  unwise  commendation, 
into  the  ridiculous  belief,  that  he  is  a  paragon,  a  wonder  ?  Were  it  in 
my  present  power  so  to  do,  I  would  connect  every  flattering  word,  with 
the  bitterness  of  gall  and  the  sting  of  the  viper,  in  the  mouths  of  those 
who  gave  it  utterance.  I  have  no  doubt  that  I  subsequently  received 
more  than  one  sound  flogging,  and  richly  earned  a  dozen  where  I  got 
one,  as  the  direct  consequence  of  this  poison  of  flattery,  working  cor- 
ruption in  my  heart  and  conduct.    But  it  was  not  alone  Madame , 

whose  exhibition  of  my  "  gifis"  at  speaking  did  roe  moral  mischief. 
'My  reputation  reached,  as  the  elegant  and  classic  Jack  I>>wning  re- 
marks, "  all  the  way  home,  and  half  way  back,"  and  created  in  mamma 
and  papa  a  love  for  making  me  a  domestic  show.  Many  a  time  and 
oft,  like  the  hero  of  a  well-known  scene,  in  '*  Thinks  I  to  Myself** 
have  I  been  dragged  forth,  at  an  evening  party ^  (collection  of  neigh- 
bors) to  contribute  my  share  toward  entertaining  the  visiters,  by  a  dis- 
play of  what  one  of  the  neighbors,  Dr.  D ,  called  my  "  astonishing 

pre/s^lity"  (precocity  ?)  in  oratory. 

I  if  I  was  spoiled  at  home,  this  mode  of  treatment  did  much  toward 
producing  that  common  result  of  education.  My  parents  ought  to 
have  known,  (perhaps  they  did  know,)  that  these  my  evening  displays 
sowed  the  seed  of  the  morrow's  misconduct,  reproof,  and  punishment. 
If  they  were  aware  of  this  fact,  they  were  willing,  for  the  sake  of  the 
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Bhow,  to  inflict  the  evil.  But  I  will  pass  by  tny  less  public  perform- 
auces,  and  proceed  to  the  next  great  epoch  in  my  declamatory  career. 

The  fourteenth  winter  of  my  life  had  been  spent  in  Boston.  My 
country  feelings  and  manners  were  worn  off  by  contact  with  city  com- 
panions and  city  modes  of  life.  During  the  winter  I  went,  where  I 
solemnly  believe  that  no  boy  should  be  allowed,  under  present  circum« 
stances,  to  go, — to  the  Theatre.  I  went  but  once;  but  that  was 
enough  to  make  me  frantic  for  a  year.  The  enormpus  expanse  of  the 
room, — the  golden  glare  of  a  thousand  lights, — the  countless  multitude 
of  human  beings  around,  above,  below  me, — the  glitter  of  decorations, 
and  the  solemn  waving  of  draperies, — the  music, — the  actors,  the  ac* 
tresses, — the  action,  the  development  of  plot  and  character, — produced 
the  most  powerful  effect  upon  my  feelings  that  my  feelings  ever  re- 
ceived. I  was  wholly  absorbed  by  what  I  heard  and  saw,  and  ior  four 
hours  my  ideas  never  once  wandered  beyond  the  walls  by  which  I  was 
surrounded. 

I  fell  in  love  with  all  the  actresses ;; — I  became  identified  with  all 
the  actors ;  and  for  months,  after  leaving  the  theatre,  my  mind  did 
not  regain  its  wonted  condition.  I  was  in  a  delicious  dream.  My 
head  was  now  full  of  dim  and  indistinct,  but  gorgeous,  visions  of 
splendor  and  beauty  :  I  was  ever  and  anon  declaiming  in  the  character 
of  Richard  III.  or  imitating  the  drunken  drollery  of  '*  Dick  Dashall." 

From  Boston  I  was  sent  to  a  neighboring  seaport,  to  prepare  for 
admission  to  college.  In  the  academy,  of  which  I  now  became  a 
member,  there  was  a  weekly  exercise  in  declamation,  and  for  this  I 
prepared  myself  with  great  zeal.  My  sister  helped  me  select  a  speech 
for  the  occasion — and  that  speech  was,  (as  any  person,  who  has  gone 
through  a  similar  experience,  might  guess,)  the  funeral  oration  of 
Marc  Anthony  over  the  dead  body  of  Caesar,  chosen  from  that  ven- 
tirable  work,  "  Scott's  Lessons,"  wherein  stand  collected  those  raro 
morsels  of  English  literature,  "  the  Soliloquy  of  Cato,"  '*  Scipio^s  Speech 
for  war,"  •*  the  Soliloquy  of  Dick,  the  Apprentice,"  "  Brutus's  Speech," 
and  others  equally  precious,  and  equally  well  calculated  to  form  a 
rational  style  of  oratory. 

Yankees  lov«  eloquence  so  well,  that  I  cannot  but  wonder  that, 
nntil  lately,  nay,  even  now,  the  method  pursued  in  educating  the  future 
speaker,  is  so  loose  and  unscientific.  Think  of  the  utter  folly  of  pre- 
paring  one  to  appear  well  in  town-meetings,  or  in  legislative  assemblies, 
at  the  Bar,  or  in  the  pulpit,  by  committing  to  memory,  rehearsing,  and 
declaiming  such  speeches  as  those  above  named  !  It  is  perfectly  pre- 
posterous. You  might  as  reasonably  prepare  one  for  military  duty  in 
modern  armor  and  modern  evolutions,  by  exercising  him  with  the  bra- 
zen helmet,  broad  shield,  and  heavy  pike  of  a  Roman  soldier. 

To  proceed.  I  learned  \he  speech,  and  made  sundry  preparations 
for  its  delivery.  For  example ;  in  order  to  **  suit  the  action  to  the 
word"  when  I  should  arrive  at  the  exclamation — 

**  But  here  '■  a  parchment,  with  the  leal  of  CsBsar } 
I  found  it  in  his  closet;  *tis  bis  will^~-" 

I  made  np  an  immense  roll  of  white  paper,  like  a  marshal's  truncheon, 
tied  it  round  with  a  black  ribbon,  and  stuck  upon  it  a  seal  almost  as 
large  as  the  shield  of  iEoeas.    This  document  I  intended  to  draw 
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forth  at  the  proper  spot,  and  I  doubted  not  that  the  effect  woald  be 
electric. 

I  wanted  still  further  to  make  ready  for  the  equally  touching  pas- 
sage— 

<<  Tou  ftll  do  know  this  inanUe,"  dtc. 

but  as  I  could  not,  to  my  satisfaction,  decide  whether  a  mantle  should 
be  represented  by  a  cloak,  a  petticoat,  or  a  shawl,  and  as  my  sister 
dissuaded  me  from  using  either,  I  concluded  to  be  content  with  the 
will  of  CiBsar,  and  task  the  imagination  of  my  auditors  to  suppose  the 
mantle,  with  all  its  rents  from  the  daggers  of  "  the  envious  Casca,*' 
and  of  '*  the  well-beloved  Brutus,"  and  with  the  bloody  stain  that  fol- 
lowed, *'  as  he  plucked  the  cuirsed  steel  away." 

At  last  the  day  came, — *'  big  with  the  fate  of  Caesar  and  of  Rome." 
Several  speakers  preceded  me.  To  them  I  listened  as  patiently  as  I 
could,  panting  for  my  turn ;  and  when  it  came,  I  marched  down  from 
my  desk  to  the  open  area  in  front,  made  my  city  bow,  and  begun, — 

'^  Friends,  Romans^  Countrymen !" 

in  a  voice  so  loud  and  shrill,  that  the  astonished  pedagogue  started  at 

the  sound,  the  whole  school  were  amazed,  the  neighbors  opposite  the 

academy  ran  to  their  windows  and  looked  out  in  wonder — and  had  the 

scene  been  Rome,  and  I   been  before  Cesar's  corpse,  my  eloquence 

would  have  equaled  the  description  given  by  Anthony  of  Brutus, — 

it  would  have 

"  put  a  tongue 

In  every  wound  of  Cesar,  that  should  move 
The  stones  of  Rome  to  rise  and  mutiny." 

I  regarded  not  the  universal  look  of  surprise  and  amusement ;  bat, 
with  Stentorian  tones,  proceeded  in  my  speech,  until  I  came  to  the 
will  scene.  Then,  plunging  my  hand  into  my  coat  pocket,  (for  I  had 
on  a  regular  dre^s-coat)  I  extracted  the  *'  parchment,"  and  held  it  up 
to  observation.  I  had  anticipated  great  applause  for  this  manoeuvre  : 
I  had  looked  forward  to  its  eflfect  upon  my  hearers,  as  Burke  probably 
looked- forward  to  the  effect  of  producing,  from  beneath  his  robe,  io 
the  middle  of  a  parliamentary  speech,  a  drawn  dagger — and,  like  him, 
I  had  vastly  overrated  the  excitement  of  my  audience  ;  so  that,  when  I 
looked  for  deep  and  tragic  emotions,  I  was  met  with  one  universal 
grin — seated  upon  every  countenance  in  the  school-room.  This  was 
very  mortifying;  but,  as  the  master  declared  my  performance  to  be, 
on  the  whole,  promising,  I  did  not  long  feel  abashed  by  my  failure. 
'*  I  will  try  again,"  thought  I.  Thus  do  man  and  boy  alike  compen- 
sate present  losses,  by  drafts  upon  the  rich  exchequer  of  an  imaginary 
future, — not  realizing  Pope's 

"  Man  never  is,  but  always  to  be  blessed,** 

(for  that  is  not  true ;)  but  showing  that  our  enjoyment  is  rather  in  the 
thing,  anticipation,  than  in  the  thing  anticipated. 

THE    EXHIBITION. 

At  the  close  of  the  term  was  to  be  an  Exhibition  of  the  declamatory 
powers  of  the  scholars.  My  heart  yearned  for  it.  I  knew  that  all  our 
parents  would  be  there,  to  enjoy  their  children's  good  appearance,  and 
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I  longed  to  distinguish  myself  in  their  eyes.  But,  what  was  far  more 
interesting  to  me,  I  was  aware  that  the  Sarahs,  and  Hannahs,  and 
Susans,  whose  starry  eyes  I  worshiped  with  a  boy's  idolatry,  would  be 
there,  and  would  watch  the  young  stranger  with  peculiar  closeness. 
With  many  of  them  I  had  already  met,  and  chatted,  rambled,  or 
studied,  or  romped ;  and  their  good  graces  were  to  me  the  staff  of  life, 
•—their  applause  and  admiration  were  worth  more  than  life.  The  feel- 
ings of  a  boy  on  this  subject  may  appear  ridiculous  to  men ;  but  it 
would  be  hard  to  prove  that  men  are  wiser  or  happier  than  the  objects 
of  their  scorn.  It  is  more  manly  to  get  a  verdict  for  one's  client,  and 
a  fee  for  one's  self, — but  by  no  process  of  reasoning  can  it  be  shown 
to  be  a  whit  more  pleasant,  than  the  boyish  triumph  over  boyish  com- 
petition, when  the  prize  is  fair  lady's  smile.  All  that  we  strive  for  is, 
in  fact,  vain  : — 

**  Love,  fkme,  ambition,  avarice — 't  is  the  same, 
Each  idle,  and  all  ill, — and  none  the  wont — 
For  all  are  meteors  with  a<different  name,—- 
And  death  the  aable  smoke  where  vanishea  the  flame  :*' — 

So  that  the  boy  of  forty  has  nothing  to  boast  of  above  his  fellow  boy 
of  fifteen. 

Our  teacher  made  choice  of  such  pieces  as  he  thought  best  fitted  to 
the  occasion  and  to  our  various  talents.  To  me  he  assigned  no  less 
than  three  parts— one  of  which  was  Wirt's  beautiful  description  of  the 
blind  preacher,  in  the  '' Letters  of  a  British  Spy/'— another  was  an 
extract  from  the  commencement  oration  of  Tristam  Burges,  and  the 
third  was  the  part  of  Sosia  in  Dryden's  "  Amphytrion." 

The  whole  town  attended  the  exhibition,  and,  as  I  had  borne  off  the 
palm  of  scholarship  in  the  just-finished  examination,  I  fancied  that  I 
was  an  object  of  peculiar  interest  to  all  present.  In  an  especial  man- 
ner did  my  complacency  operate  upon  me  in  the  enactment  of  Sosia. 
I  came  upon  the  stage,  bearing  in  my  hand  a  lanthorn  to  H^ht  my 
steps,  and  proceeded  to  soliloquize,  now  and  then  starting  aside  in 
mock  fear  at  the  waving  of  an  imaginary  bull-rush,  or  the  rustling  of 
a  leaf, — and  at  last,  to  keep  myself  company,  and  drive  awa/  fear,  I 
began  to  sing ; — all  this  was  according  to  the  rubric, — but  the  ques- 
tion was, — what  should  I  sing?  My  knowledge  of  poetry  was  limited; 
but  I  pitched  upon  a  song,  not  very  much  amiss,  and,  shuffling  about 
my  feet  in  a  sort  of  dance,  I  began — 

'*  My  name  is  Tommy  Atkinson, 
As  all  of  you  do  know : — 
I  was  the  pride  of  mamma*8  heart,— 
She  made  me  quite  a  show; — 
Such  a  beauty  I  did  grow,"  &o. 

My  efforts  were  crowned  with  abundant  applause, — and,  as  Mrs. 
Siddons  says,  of  her  first  triumph  on  a  London  stage,  I  went  home  in 
an  ecstacy  of  satisfaction.  But  I  cannot  now  remember,  without  tears, 
the  events  of  that  evening,  joyous  as  they  are.  It  is  not  that  longing 
desire  for  the  return  of  boyish  innocence  and  delight.  I  can  exclaim — 

*' Ah,  happy  years !  once  more  who  would  not  be  a  boy?'*— - 

but  my  tears  flow  from  a  deeper  fountain  than  that.    I  had  a  broilier, 
younger  brother  1^1  had,  but  htme  not.    His  bright  Uue  eyes,  and 
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round  rosy  cheeks,  and  golden  hair,  flash  upon  the  mind's  eye,  as  I 
recall  the  scenes  of  that  evening, — and  then  comes  the  deadening 
thought  that  he  is  no  more.  Perished  are  all  the  lineaments  of  youth- 
ful beauty, — crumbled  into  dust  is  that  innocent  and  loving  heart ; — 
and,  O  1  where  is  that  little  hand,  so  often  clasped  in  my  own,  as  we 
walked  to  our  school,  or  frolicked  on  the  play-ground,  or,  side  by  side, 
sunk  to  sleep?  On  that  evening  he  spoke  Campbell's  beautiful 
poem,-^"  TJu  iZatn^otr, "^-beginning  thus : — 

**  The  evening  was  glorioofl,  and  light  through  the  trees 
Shone  the  sunshine,  the  raindrops,  the  hir<M,  and  the  breese : 
The  landscape,  outstretching  in  loveliness,  lay 
In  the  lap  or  the  Spring,  on  the  bosom  of  May  !" 

Those  bright  and  cheerful  lines  are  so  associated  in  my  mind  with  my 
brother's  death,  (which  occurred  soon  after  that  exhibition,)  that  they 
act  upon  my  feelings  like  a  dirge,  and  are  never  listened  to  without 
abundant  tears. 

Amongst  those  who  listened  to  me  that  evening,  was  a  pretty  bru- 
nette, who  made  no  secret  of  her  pleasure  at  my  appearance.  "  How 
sweet  he  looks,"  said  she  to  my  sister ;  "  I  could  eat  him  with  a  keen 
relish  !"  She  had  the  misfortune  to  be  some  fifteen  years  my  senior  ; 
but  her  memory  never  reminded  her  of  that  fact, — and,  as  boys  are 
always  ambitious  of  women's  smiles,  I  was  not  troubled  by  her  age. 
It  was  enough  for  me  that  she  was  pretty,  that  she  petted  me,  that 
she  sang  divinely,  and  was  willing  to  teach  me  music,  as  well  as  love. 
I  carried  on  a  desperate  flirtation  with  her  until  I  became  a  Sopho- 
more,— ^when  I  began  to  prefer  sweet  sixteen  to  ripe  three-and-thirty, — 
and  discontinued  my  lessons  on  the  flageolet.  Her  kind  feeling  for 
me  was  a  great  assistance  in  the  formation  and  proceedings  of  a 
society,  which  I  devised  and  brought  into  being  for  the  convenient 
indulgence  of  my  oratorical  and  dramatic  propensity.     It  was  called 

"the  oratorical  society." 

This  society  was  composed  of  the  higher  scholars  of  the  Academy. 
The  members  met  frequently  at  each  other's  houses,  in  a  sociable  way, 
and,  besides  eating  fruit,  and  drinking  wine  or  cider,  read  and  re- 
hearsed orations,  poems,  and  plays.  It  was  finally  voted,  that  the 
society  should  get  up  a  series  of  oratorical  exhibitions,  for  the  public 
amusement  and  the  edification  of  the  members.  A  large  hall  was 
engaged,  a  stage  built,  dialogues  and  single  pieces  selected,  parts 
assigned,  dresses  contrived,  tickets  printed  and  countersigned,  and  all 
was  bustle  and  anxiety.  Every  old  wig  in  town  was  dragged  from  its 
lurking-place,  to  grace  the  head  of  juvenile  "  Archimedes  Digits," 
and  reverend  friars.  All  the  old-fashioned  and  outlandish  garments, 
dirks,  swords,  and  the  various  other  articles  of  green-room  parapher- 
nalia, were  put  in  requisition, — and  the  town  rung  with  the  note  of 
preparation. 

'The  tickets  were  sold  at  an  eighth  of  a  dollar  each ;  and  when  the 
evening  came  for  the  exhibition,  the  room  was  crowded.  Behind  the 
stage  was  the  green-room,  where,  by  the  aid  of  my  pretty  brunette 
and  some  other  kind  damsels,  the  boy-actors  were  transformed  into 
dons  and  doctors,  Falstafis  and  friars,  old  women  and  maidens.  The 
'  hiU  oC  fare  was  varions,— containing  both  aingle  parts  and  dialogues. 
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The  chief  dialogues  were  William  Tell,  the  back-basket  scene  from 
the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  the  cowardice  of  Falstaff  in  King  Henry 
IV.  Swift's  Tale  of  a  Tub,  and  High  Life  Below  Stairs. 

The  costume,  selected  for  the  Swiss,  in  William  Tell,  was  remark- 
able, and  received  great  praise.  It  was  simply  this  :— our  shirts  put 
on  over  all  the  rest  of  our  dress,  and  girded  with  a  black  belt,  so  that 
we  looked  as- though  walking  in  our  sleep. 

He,  who  performed  the  part  of  Peter,  in  the  Tale  of  a  Tub,  was 
clothed  in  a  white  surplice,  made  of  a  large  damask  table*cloth. 

Falstaff  strutted  about  in  his  grandfather's  breeches,  stuffed  out  with 
a  chair-cushion  and  bolster,  with  a  tremendously  large  white  perriwig 
on  his  head,  and  his  nose  painted  as  red  as  brandy. 

"  Sweet  Mistress  Ford,"  and  the  equally  sweet  Mistress  Page,  were 
boys  of  fourteen,  tricked  out  in  their  sisters'  finery,  and  squeaking 
treble  most  unmusically. 

Old  Archimedes  Digit  was  my  favorite  part,  and,  whoever  saw  me 
that  night  tit  character,  will  always  remember  it.  My  head  was 
adorned  (?)  with  a  bob  wig,  worn  sideways,  to  indicate  absence  of 
mind  ;  my  body  was  forced  into  a  suit  of  clothes,  which  I  had  long 
outgrown,  and  in  which,  I  looked  as  though  choked  by  their  compres- 
sion. My  coat-sleeves  hardly  reached  my  elbows,  and  the  legs  of  my 
inexpressibles  only  half  covered  my  shins.  Huge  buckles  clasped  my 
shoes,  and  a  pair  of  goggles  bestrode  my  nose.  Thus  accoutred, 
with  an  immense  folio  under  my  arm,  I  enacted  the  poverty-stricken 
pedant,  amidst  a  cataract  of  laughter.  I  was  the  mathematical  pedant. 
Associated  with  me,  were  two  other  pedantic  professors,— one  ta  lin* 
guist,  the  other  a  musician,  (I  have  forgotten  their  dramatic  names,) 
clothed  in  a  manner  equally  ridiculous.  During  the  dialogue,  Mr. 
Musician  gets  enraged  with  Mr.  Linguist,  and  receives  a  caning  for 
his  impertinence.  I  cannot,  to  this  day,  recollect  that  caning  with  any 
degree  of  gravity.  While  Polyglott  was  pounding  Crotchett  across 
the  back,  Crotchett  was  roaring  for  mercy,  hopping  about,  first  on  one 
leg,  and  then  on  the  other,  and  all  the  while  rubbing  his  shins,  as 
though  they  were  caned,  instead  of  his  shoulders  !  In  that  blunder,! 
read  the  whole  future  character  of  the  man,  and  read  it  correctly.  He 
has  ahoays  rubbed  his  shins,  when  he  ought  to  have  rubbed  his  back. 

The  net  avails  of  our  exhibition,  amounting  to  a  very  handsome 
Bum,  we  presented  to  a  charitable  association.  On  counting  the 
tickets,  which  had  been  taken  by  the  door-keeper,  it  appeared,  much 
to  our  astonishment,  that  more  had  been  disposed  of  than  had  been 
accounted  for  to  the  society.  The  tickets  were  then  examined,  and 
the  discovery  made,  that  many  of  them  were  counterfeit, — with  the 
Becretary*s  name  forged  very  neatly,  but  not  so  well  as  to  defy  scru- 
tiny. Here  was  treachery, — and  who  was  the  author  ?  My  suspi- 
cions were  soon  fixed  upon  him  who  proved  to  be  the  author  of  the 
trick ;  and,  with  characteristic  zeal,  I  devoted  myself  to  a  search  afler 
the  rogue.  I  will  not  narrate  subsequent  occurrences ;  many  are  yet 
living  who  knew  them,  and,  probably,  the  culprit  has  long  since 
repented  of  his  offence.  I  will  only  add,  that  he  was  of  the  most 
respectable  family, — ^that  his  exposure  broke  up  the  Oratorical  Soci- 
ety, and  that  I  soon  after  ceased,  by  becoming  a  Collegian,  to  be  one 
of  the  Academicians. 
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MOUNT   AUBURN. 

"  Let  us  go  out  to  Mount  Auburn,"  says  some  one  of  a  gay  partyi 
just  stepping  into  their  vehicles  or  mounting  -their  horses  ;  and  away 
they  dash,  full  of  life,  and  health,  and  beauty,  to  visit  the  mansions  of 
Death,  where  he  seems  to  reign  in  his  most  elaborate  and  yet  solemn 
magnificence,  reminding  us,  as  they  sweep  by,  to  make  a  sober  jest 
with  the  line  of  the  poet — 

"  The  paths  of  glory  lead  bat  to  the  grave.'* 

'*  Let  us  ride  to  Mount  Auburn,"  says  the  ennut/ie,  riding  from  dinner, 
with  the  prospect  of  a  long  afternoon  before  him ;  and  forth  they  go, 
to  rid  themselves  of  Time,  among  the  final  homes  of  those  who  have 
exchanged  it  for  Eternity.  "  Let  us  go  out  to  the  Cemetery,"  whispers 
the  wife  to  the  husband,  as  some  lingering  sunset  is  softening  into 
twilight,  half  doubting  lest  he  should  check  the  wish,  which  he  knows 
to  spring  from  a  mother's  heart ;  but  he  yields  to  the  request,  and  they 
visit  the  grave  of  their  child,  to  strew  a  few  flowers  upon  its  new  en- 
closure. "  You  must  go  out  to  Mount  Auburn  with  us,  this  after- 
noon," says  the  citizen  to  the  stranger  ;  and  thither  they  go,  too,  to 
talk  learnedly  of  obelisks  and  monuments,  national  taste,  Westminster 
Abbey  and  Pere  La  Chaise.  Reader,  let  us  go,  too  ;  but  let  us  walk, 
nor  drive  up  in  dusty  splendor  to  the  crowded  gate-way,  tossing  our 
reins  to  the  keeper  as  we  would  to  the  ostler  of  a  tavern. 

And  yet,  notwithstanding  all  that  sometimes  offends  the  taste  before 
you  enter,  in  spite  of  the  incongruity  of  ideas,  which  the  crowd  of 
vehicles  and  the  looks  of  the  riders  will  excite,  when  you  are  once 
within  the  enclosure,  Fashion  and  the  World,  and  Gaiety  and  Splen- 
dor, are  soon  forgotten.  Standing  in  the  dark  groves,  where  the 
broken  light  falls  down  through  the  openings  of  the  trees^  and  singu- 
larly possessed  by  the  wonderful  stillness  of  the  place,  the  most  distin- 
guished air  and  the  most  fashionable  tournure  will  pass  you  unnoticed, 
when  you  would  have  turned  to  gaze,  had  you  met  them  in  the  street. 
The  visiters,  too,  one  and  all,  no  matter  what  their  mood  when  they 
reached  the  gate-way,  are  at  once  sobered  and  subdued,  as  soon  as 
they  have  passed  under  those  gathering  shades.  You  shall  see  a 
young  lady  leap  from  the  carriage,  laughing  in  all  the  luxury  of  youth 
and  health,  and  reveling  in  some  jest  which  has  been  started ;  and 
when  you  pass  her  in  an  avenue,  or  meet  her  on  the  hill,  she  will  be 
lost  in  contemplation,  and  forget  to  return  your  civilities,  if  you  should 
not  yourself  be  too  abstracted  to  offer  them.  Still,  the  influence  of  the 
place  is  not  a  melancholy  or  a  saddening  influence  ;  it  is  better — it  is 
expansive  and  soothing,  filling  the  niind  with  the  beauties  of  nature, 
and  thus  breaking  the  force  of  any  passionate  expressions  of  affliction, 
which  may  be  ready  to  burst  forth,  and  uniting  the  great  idea  of  death 
in  general,  with  images  and  objects  which  are  not  shadowy  and  hard 
to  grasp,  but  before  us,  around  us,  and  familiar.  We  never  go  in 
there,  without  feeling  the  deep  philosophy  of  the  sentiment,  which 
Shakspeare  has  put  into  the  mouth  of  Timon,  when  he  makes  him 
say,  that  be  will  make 

bis  everlasting  mansion 
Upon  the  beeched  verge  of  the  salt  flood ; 
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Which  once  a  daj  with  his  emboMMd  fioth 

The  torbulent  siuge  shall  coYsr ; 

thus  expanding  an  individoel  feeling  into  the  yastneas  and  extent  of 
the  ocean  itaelf,  and  depriving  it  of  its  bitterness' by  connecting  it  with 
the  most  magnificent  image  in  nature.  We  think,  indeed,  that  no  one 
can  go  in  there  and  give  himself  up  to  the  spirit  ojf  the  place,  without 
feeling  something  of  this  expansion — this  breaking  away  from  the  nar* 
TOW  localities  of  the  dismal  church-yard,  ai\^  diffusing  the  thoughts 
over  a  space  that  admits  and  embraces  greater  sympathies  with  the 
creation.  The  moment  the  feelings  are  concentrated,  if  the  subject 
be  ourselves  or  our  own  griefs,  that  moment  they  are  cramped  ;  and 
when  we  dwell  on  the  confined  and  ordinary  habitations  of  the  dead, 
with  no  images  of  beauty  or  magnificence  to  lead  away  the  thoughts 
from  decay  and  corruption,  we  are  borne  down  by  our  feelings  of 
grief,  and  disgust,  and  harrowing  sorrow  for  the  dead.  But  in  these 
beautiful  pleasure-grounds  of  Death,  there  is  ev«ry  thing  needful  to 
rob  it  of  its  terrors,  whtle  the  place  of  the  deposited  remains  is  sufii- 
ciently  indicated  and  exact,  to  give  the  feelings  a  spot  on  which  to 
dwell.  We  never  lose  a  certain  sort  of  sympathy  for  the  dead,  which 
arises  fi'om  placing  ourselves  in  their  situation  and  imagining — strange 
solecism !  but  actually  one  which  we  commit — imagining  how  they 
feel.  If  they  are  sunk  beneath  the  ocean's  wave,  we  follow  them 
down  into  those  all  unvisited  depths,  where  living  man  never  has  ap- 
proached and  never  can.  If,  as  with  the  ancients,  their  bodies  are 
consumed,  we  strive  to  go  in  thought  with  each  atom  to  the  elements 
into  which  k  is  resolved  ;  and  when,  at  last,  the  resulting  dust  is  gath- 
ered up,  we  would  fain  flatter  ourselves  that  all  is  concentrated  there. 
If  they  are  placed  in  the  common  grave,  we  think,  painfully,  indeed, 
and  with  averted  eyes,  on  the  work  of  dissolution.  Wherever  they  go, 
whatever  disposition  is  made,  thither  we  go  with  them,  in  waking 
hours  and  in  dreams  ;  and  if  any  thing  can  be  done  to  beautify  the 
spot,  it  is  so  much  taken  from  the  cold,  repulsive,  cheerless  condition, 
in  which  our  feelings  are  ever  presenting  them  to  us.  The  history  of 
sepulchral  architecture  and  fimereal  customs  htis  here  a  deep  founda- 
tion in  the  necessities  of  our  nature  and  condition.  We  cannot  bear 
that  the  transition  should  be  so  sudden  and  complete,  as  it  is  in  its 
<Mriginal,  unadorned,  and  simple  state.  We  would  make  the  dead  to 
"  stay  a  little  longer,"  by  surrounding  them  with  things  which  Veally 
belong  to  this  world,  but  which  we  have  thereby  consecrated  to  uses 
on  the  passage  to  the  next.  Why  did  the  Indian  lay  the  bow  and 
arrow,  and  slay  the  dog,  by  the  side  of  the  dead  7  Why  did  the  Egyp- 
tian embalm  and  emblazon  ?  Why  do  the  natives  of  Southern  Africa 
carry  food  and  raiment  to  their  cemeteries  ?  Why  do  we  busy  our 
grief  abo»t  the  marble  and  the  shroud,  deeming  it  a  sacrilege  that  the 
dead  should  be  more  meanly  served  than  was  their  wont  in  life  7  Not 
jsolely,  in  any  of  these  cases,  from  a  regard  to  decency  and  custom  ; 
but  because  we  would  feel,  if  haply  we  can  persuade  ourselves  to  do 
so,  that  they  are  not  wholly  beyond  the  consciousness  of  pomp  and 
ceremony,  and  have  not  ceased  to  be  within  the  sphere  of  circum- 
stance. We  would  connect  them  back,  if  we  could,  by  some  of  the 
things  of  sense,  "  the  appurtenances  of  affectionate  superstition  ;"  and 
knowing  that  we  cannot  pass  over  the  great  gulf,  really  to  minister  to 
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their  wants,  we  sdaee  ooraelres  by  creating  imaginary  wants  for  that 
only  part  of  tbem  that  is  still  within  our  reach. 

But  we  are  at  the  gate,  and  must  drop  our  speculations.  Reader^ 
you  may  not  have  been  there,  if  not  a  dweUer  in  the  neighborhood  ; 
or,  if  you  have,  it  cannot  be  unwelcome  to  stroll  with  us  again  throo^b 
the  grounds.  •  As  you  go  in,  there  is  the  beautiful  sarcophagus,  chisels 
ed  in  Italy,  erected  to  the  name  of  Spurzheim,  who  died  among  as, 
as  if  without  a  country,  but  as  a  citizen  of  the  world,  and  a  member 
of  the  human  family, — meeting  the  visiter  first,  on  his  entrance,  as  if 
to  remind  him  how  completely  all  the  members  of  that  great  family, 
whether  of  the  East  or  the  West,  are  mingled  and  united  at  the  grave. 
A  little  farther  on,  lies  all  that  was  mortal  of  him,  who  ministered  in 
the  temple  of  Law,  and  whose  spirit  still  lingers  in  the  University, 
shining  in  the  labors  of  his  successor.  Where  is  his  learning,  now  f 
Where  his  clear  reasoning,  his  refined  acuteness,  his  grasping  intel- 
lect? They  are  active  in  that  other  sphere,  for  which  the  discipline  of 
earth  was  meant  to  prepare  them.  And  where  is  the  gratitude  of  his 
pupils  ?  Does  the  marble  still  sleep  in  the  quarry,  or  has  the  chisel 
begun  its  work  ?  As  you  turn  to  the  right,  in  one  of  the  larger  dells, 
she,  who  traced  the  recorded  History  of  Religious  Sects,  lies  buried  ; 
"  First  Tenant"  of  the  Cemetery,  who  led  the  way,  in  her  fullness  of 
hope  and  usefulness,  down  into  the  new  valley  of  death,  at  the  head 
of  that  long  train,  which  every  day  is  gathering  in.  Many  other  names 
meet  the  eye,  of  fathers  and  parents,  who  have  here  prepared  the  last 
resting-place  for  themselves  and  their  families,  even  as  in  the  city  they 
have  built  fair,  costly  homes  for  the*6ojourn  of  life.  And  now  we  have 
wound  our  way  up  to  the  hill-top,  let  us  pause,  and  look  around  and 
think. 

We  are  but  beggarly  at  description,  even  with  rich  autumn  woods 
and  fair  towns  at  our  feet.  But  we  cannot  forbear  to  remind  yon  of 
the  river  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  lake  on  the  other,  and  the  long 
stretch  of  marshes,  with  the  university,  and  then,  the  city  beyond. 
The  city — with  its  thousand  pulses  of  life,  beating  warm  and  quick, 
through  the  great  heart  of  society — how  many  eager  hopes,  vast  plans, 
idle  fancies,  useful  purposes,  are  there  ;  how  do  they  toil,  and  enjoy, 
and  pull  down,  and  build  up,  and  then — here  !  here,  where  sleep  can- 
not be  disturbed,  though  the  roar  of  twenty  Babels  were  rising  op  into 
the  peaceful  groves,  and  where  the  unbroken  goings-on  of  nature  seem 
to  mock  the  fitful,  feverish  courses  of  man.  Here  the  hand  will  fall, 
and  the  eye  sink,  and  they  be  brought  out,  one  after  another,  to  lie 
here  and  take  their  rest.  And  still  the  world  will  go  on,  nature  and 
society,  nor  be  stirred  in  its  heavy  current  by  the  falling  of  their  strick- 
en leaves*  Do  their  thoughts  ever  come  up  here,  to  contemplate  that 
final  rest?  Does  the  image  of  this  spot  ever  rise  up  before  them,  is 
the  haunts  of  business,  or  the  throng  of  pleasure  7 

We  remember,  on  the  day  when  this  place  was  consecrated,  sitting 
down  with  a  friend,  and  remarking,  that  the  proprietors  seemed  in 
great  haste  to  lay  out  the  grounds,  as  it  would  probably  be  long  before 
many  interments  would  begin  to  be  made.  But  the  seal  has  long  been 
fully  set  to  that  ceremony  of  words,  by  the  consecrating  presence  of 
Death  itself.  Some,  who  were  of  the  multitude  here  assembled  on  that 
day,  now  lie  in  the  recesses,  which  they  then  admired,  and,  perchaoes. 
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selected ;  and  many  more  come  daily  to  wander  over  the  grounds,  an- 
ticipating, perhaps  even  longing,  for  the  time,  when  they,  too,  shall 
set  up  here  their  everlasting  homes.  The  moral  influence  of  such  an 
establishment,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  a  large  city,  cannot  be  too 
highly  measured,  or  too  often  dwelt  upon.  It  is  here,  Uiat  the  prospect 
of  death  to  ourselves,  or  that  of  friends,  may  become  familiarized  to 
the  degree,  and  in  the  manner,  that  it  ought  to  be ;  familiarized,  by 
being  divested  of  the  old  accompaniments,  which  have  made  it  revolt- 
ing, and,  by  being  connected  with  much  that  is  lovely,  and  tasteful, 
and  new.  Who  ever  thinks  of  visiting  the  common  grave-yards  in  a 
city,  to  stumble  over  crowded  mounds  and  old  sunken  monumental 
stones  ?  Who  can  do  so,  but  at  the  call  of  duty  ?  And  who  does  not 
feel  the  inestimable  blessing  of  going  to  the  grave  of  buried  friends, 
amid  scenes  and  objects  that  do  not  render  it  an  utterly  repulsive  task  f 
"  When  the  funeral  pyre  was  out,"  says  the  quaint  Sir  Thomas  Browne, 
"  and  the  last  valediction  over,  men  took  a  lasting  adieu  of  their  in- 
terred friends."  Now,  indeed,  the  lasting  adieu  is  taken,  both  of  that 
which  dies,  and  that  which  cannot  die.  But  the  place  of  rest  can  be 
visited  with  holy  joy ;  the  sorrowful  is  steeped  in  the  beautiful ;  the 
dark,  deep  waters  of  affliction  can  flow  on,  imaging  in  their  bosom  the 
loveliness  that  can  be  caught  on  earth.  We  have  no  fears  that,  the 
fine  effect  should  be  lost,  through  publicity  and  the  debasing  purpose 
of  a  mere  lounge  for  idle  pleasure.  The  novelty  will  wear  off,  in  a 
few  years,  both  to  the  immediate  neighborhood  and  to  the  more  distant 
parts  of  the  community ;  and,  so  long  as  the  place  retains  its  features 
of  stillness  and  beauty,  it  will  be  impossible  for  levity  often  to  invade 
its  precincts,  without  sinking  to  the  tone,  which  they  inspire.  There 
have  been  some  few  indications  of  a  different  spirit ;  but  we  have  too 
much  confidence  in  the  natural  influence  of  *'  whatsoever  things  are 
lovely  and  of  good  repute,"  to  anticipate  that  it  should  be  wholly  lost 
on  the  public  feeling. 

We  would  say  something  of  decorations  and  monuments,  did  we 
feel  sure  that  our  individual  opinions  are  consonant  to  the  intrinsic 
dictates  of  good  taste  and  reason.  Variety  there  must  be,  in  these 
things,  and  ought  to  be  ;  for  the  ornaments  set  up  here,  are  but  types 
and  expressions  of  the  variety  in  human  feeling  and  affliction,  now 
taking  the  form  of  hope  and  aspiration,  now  breaking  forth  in  pas- 
sionate expression,  that  cannot  rise  firom  under  the  weight  of  grief, 
and,  sometimes,  in  fantastic  conceits  of  sorrow,  mingling  images  and 
thoughts  that  even  verge  upon  the  grotesque.  But,  in  considering 
this  subject,  though  there  are,  doubtless,  in  the  sepulchral,  as  well  as 
all  other  arts  of  decoration,  certain  principles  of  taste  to  be  violated 
or  to  be  followed,  yet  we  have  need,  before  we  condemn,  to  cultivate 
a  catholic  and  tolerant  spirit.  Whatever  has  been  or  shall  be  erected 
under  the  dictates  of  feeling  and  pious  sorrow,  will  be  sure  to  fall 
within  the  compass  of  the  natural  and  the  true  ;  what  is  expressed  in 
words,  or  figured  in  symbols,  will  be  consistent  with  the  heart  and 
mind  from  which  it  emanated,  and  will  embrace  some  of  the  forms 
and  some  of  the  ideas,  in  which  the  boundless  variety  of  human  grief 
and  passion  seeks  its  natural  expression.  We  should  go  in  there  to 
admire  or  disapprove,  precisely  as  we  would  go  into  the  great  field  of 
human  character  itself.    Some  are  nearer  to,  some  more  remote  from. 
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the  standard  of  perfection ;  bat  all  were  not  made  to  be  aKke,  and  ia 
all,  we  reverence  the  likeness  of  the  Maker.  So  the  grief  and  the 
piety  of  all  men  will  not  find  its  expression  under  the  same  forms,  and 
by  the  same  attempts  at  external  and  fixed  ideas ;  and,  therefore,  one 
element  of  correct  judgement,  on  such  a  point,  must  be  a  regxurd  for 
that  metaphysical  and  moral  principle  of  variety,  which  runs  throagfa 
all  nature  and  all  classes  of  ideas.  We  do  not  mean,  however,  to 
deny  the  cultivation  of  the  public  taste,  by  good  models  and  long  at* 
tentton  to  the  subject ;  our  argument  only  is,  that  whatever  is  done  from 
feeling,  will  be,  in  this  high  and  universal  sense,  natural  and  tasteful. 
The  sun  is  gone  down,  and  the  moon  is  up,-^the  Autumn  moon, — 
with  its  flooding  light,  filling  the  air  with  its  cold,  silvery  shower,  and 
struggling  down  through  the  thick  foliage  into  the  dark  groves,  far 
below.  What  Elegies  would  not  Gray  have  written  here !  if,  from  a 
common  church-yard,  he  could  so  strike  a  chord,  that  has  sounded 
through  the  world.  What  Night  Thoughts  would  here  have  swept 
through  the  mind  of  the  melancholy,  but  pious  Young  1  The  burial- 
places  of  a  city's  dead !  When  a  half  century  has  passed,  and  when, 
of  that  active  throng,  the  eloquent  tongue,  the  skillful  hand,  the  robust 
form  of  manly  beauty,  and  the  charm  of  female  loveliness,  shall  all 
have  come  to  moulder  here,  how  will  your  borders  be  hallowed  to  that 
generation  !  How  will  the  fond  regrets,  the  deep  remembrances,  the 
generous  pride,  of  thousands,  centre  here  1  Let  them  live  on,  while 
yet  they  may,  and  busying  eager  life  in  all  the  ways  which  duty  and 
pleasure  have  wrought  out.  Let  them  live  on,' — for  the  trees  are  now 
growing,  that  shall  flourish  over  their  graves,  and  the  marbles  are 
in  preparation,  that  shall  record  their  simple  story,  or  their  elaborate 
eulogium.  Let  them  live  on, — and  buy  and  sell,  and  laugh  and  weep, 
and  love  and  be  disappointed,  and  press  on  and  be  checked  in  their 
eagerness.     Let  them  live  on, — for  "  there  is  a  time  for  all  things." 

G.  T.  C, 
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Immediately  aller  the  publication  of  the  Vindicis  Hibernice^ 
(March,  1819,)  struck  with  the  calamitous  state  of  the  country,  the 
result,  as  I  was  and  am  persuaded,  of  its  unsound  policy  in  withhold* 
ing  its  support  and  protection  from  that  important  branch  of  human 
industry,  employed  in  converting  the  rude  produce  of  the  earth  into 
elaborated  articles,  suited  to  the  necessities  and  the  comfort  of  mankiody 
I  commenced  writing  on  political  economy. 

To  prove  satisfactorily  that  the  intensity  of  the  prevailing  distress^ 
afforded  adequate  reasons  to  impel  every  man  who  felt  an  interest  in 
the  national  welfare,  to  exert  himself  to  ascertain  its  extent,  its  causes, 
and  the  most  practicable  remedies,  I  shall  present  a  brief  view  of  the 
state  of  the  country  at  that  period,  from  official  documents,  of  the  most 
unexceptionable  character,  and  try  to  ascertain  the  real  causes  that  led 
to  suph  a  baleful  result,  and  to  prove  the  utter  fallacy  of  the  pretexts 
that  were  assigned. 
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The  first  authority  I  shall  adduce,  is  that  of  W.  H.  Crawford,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  who,  io  his  annual  report  to  Congress,  of  Feb- 
ruary 12,  1820,  has  left  on  record  the  declaration,  that 

**  Few  examples  have  occurred,  of  a  distress  so  general  and  so  severe^  as  thai, 
toAicA  has  been  exhibited  in  the  United  States.'* 

This  alone  would  be  sufficient,  but,  "to  make  assurance  doubly 
sure,"  I  shall  add  other  testimonies. 

The  following  appalling  picture  of  the  state  of  the  country,  is  drawn 
from  a  report  to  Congress,  of  the  Committee  on  Commerce  and  JMan- 
ufactures,  of  January  15,  1821 : — 

'*  At  the  end  of  thirty  years  of  its  operation,  this  government  finds  its  debt  in- 
creased ^^,000,000,  and  its  revenue  inadequate  to  its  expenditure  ;  the  national 
domain  impaired,  and  (20,000,000  of  its  proceeds  expended ;  (35,000,000  dra\7n 
from  the  people  by  internal  taxation  ;  (341,000,000  by  impost ;  and  yet  the  public 
treasury  dependent  on  loans.  In  profound  peace,  and  without  any  national  ca- 
lamity, the  countiy  is  embarrassed  with  debt ;  real  estate  under  rapid  deprecia- 
tion ;  the  markets  of  agriculture,  the  pursuits  of  manufactures,  diminished  and 
declining ;  commerce  struggling,  not  to  retain  the  carrying  of  the  produce  of 
other  countries,  but  our  own.  There  is  no  national  interest,  which  is  in  a  health- 
ful, thriving  condition ;  the  nation  at  lar^re  is  not  so.  The  operations  of  the 
government  and  individuals,  alike  labor  under  difBculties,  whicn  are  felt  by  all, 
and  for  which,  some  remedy  must  be  discovered.  It  is  not  a  common  occurrence 
in  the  history  of  nations,  that,  in  peace^  the  people  should  call  on  the  government  io 
relieve  their  distresses  ,  the  government  reciprocate  the  call,  by  asking  the  people  to 
relieve  theirs ;  the  resources  of  both  exhausted ;  both  marching  to  poverty  or 
wealth,  (as  opinions  may  vary,)  in  the  same  road,  on  the  same  principles ;  their 
expenses  exceeding  their  receipts.** 

I  shall  next  submit  a  graphic  view  of  the  situation  of  Pennsylvania, 
the  counterpart  of  that  of  the  other  grain-growing  states.  It  wa»drawn 
up  by  a  joint  committee  of  both  houses  of  the  legislature,  in  the  session 
of  1819-20.  The  report  enumerates,  among  other  cases  of  distress, 
the  following :— • 

'*  Rmnons  sacr^fioes  of  landed  property  at  sheriff's  sales,  whereby,  in  many  cases, 
lands  and  houses  have  been  sold  at  less  than  a  half,  a  third,  or  a  fourth  of  their 
former  value,  thereby  depriving  of  their  homes,  and  ^  the  fruits  of  laborious  years, 
a  number  of  our  inaustrious  firmer s,  some  of  whom  have  been  driven  to  seek,  in  the 
uncultivated  forests  of  the  West,  that  shelter,  of  which,  they  have  been  deprived  in 
their  native  state. 

"  Forced  sales  of  merchandise,  household  goods,  farming  stock  and  utensils,  at 
prices  far  below  the  cost  of  production,  by  which  numerous  families  have  been 
deprived  of  the  common  necessaries  of  life^  and  of  the  implements  of  their  trades. 

*'  JVumerous  bankruptcies,  and  pecuniary  embarrassments  of  every  description, 
as  well  amonff  the  agricultural  and  manufacturing,  as  the  mercantile  classes. 

**  A  general  suspensitm  of  labor,  the  only  legitimate  source  of  loeaWi,  in  our  cities 
and  towns,  by  which  thousands  of  our  most  useful  citizens  are  rendered  destitute 
of  the  means  of  support,  and  are  reduced  to  the  extremity  of  poverty  and  despair. 

"  An  almost  entire  cessation  of  the  usual  circulation  of  commodities,  and  a  conse- 
quent stagnation  of  business,  which  is  limited  to  the  mere  purchase  and  sale  of  the 
necessaries  ofUfe,  and  of  such  articles  of  consumption  as  are  absolutely  required 
by  the  season.'^ 

'  To  the  preceding  general  gloolny  picture,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  add 
some  interesting  details  of  the  depreciation  of  maoufactormg  establish- 
ments, and  city  property. 

*'  A  house,  in  a  i^ood  situation  in  Chestnut-street,  No.  1S1,  in  the  neighborhood 
of  five  banks,  was  purchased  in  1815,  for  (17,000.  (9,000  were  paid  down,  and 
bond  and  mortgage  given  for  the  balance.  When  the  time  ef  payment  arrived, 
in  1810,  the  general  depression  disabled  the  purchaser  from  making  payment. 
The  mortgage  was  foreclosed,  and  the  property  sold  for  (7,600,  whereby  the  whole 
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warn  advanced,  and  $1,500  expended  in  alterations,  were  irretrievablv  lost— $400 
remaining  due.  The  mortgager,  John  Melish,  was,  as  may  be  sopposea,  completely 
rained.  The  house  has  been  since  sold  for  $12,000 — and  $21^000  haye,  I  am  in- 
formed, been  refused  for  it 

"  The  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Lancaster,  Pennsylyania,  went  into  opera- 
tion in  1814,  with  a  capital,  actuuly  paid  in,  of  $128,000,  which  was  expended  in 
erecting  buildings  and  machinery,  and  in  spinning  cotton  yarn  and  manufactoring 
cotton  goods,  until  the  year  1818,  when,  in  consequence  of  the  markets  being 
glutted  with  foreign  goods,  it  was  found  necessary  to  close  the  concern.  Moping 
for  better  times,  they  had  borrowed  $34,000  on  the  notes  of  some  of  the  parties 
interested,  who  purchased  the  entire  establishment  for  the  amount  of  those  notes. 
Thus  the  whole  original  capital  was  sunk.  The  new  company  continued  the 
business  for  a  few  years,  when  they  sold  out  for  $4,000,  the  proprietors  becoming 
responsible  for  debts  contracted,  to  the  amount  of  $18,000.  Tne  loss  sustained 
by  the  companies  amounted  to  about  $150,000. 

<'  A  large  and  elegant  house  in  Philadelphia,  with  oat  offices.  No.  255,  Walnat^ 
street,  thirty-one  feet  front,  and  fiAy-seven  deep,  with  em  extensiye  lot,  246  feet 
deep,  and  61  feet  wide,  which,  in  1817,  cost  $43,000,  was,  in  1821 ,  sold  by  auction 
for  $14,300. 

''James  D'Wolf,  Esq.  formerly  member  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
from  Rhode-Island,  purchased,  at  a  fair  and  open  sale,  for  $6,400,  a  cotton  factory^ 
which,  according  to  his  account,  had  cost  $76,000,  honestly  expended. 

'*  The  stockholders  of  the  £agle  Company  of  New-Tork,  expended  on  their 
buildings  and  machinery,  stock,  &c.  $110,000,  the  whole  of  which  was  sank — as 
the  proceeds  of  the  property,  when  the  establishment  was  broken  up,  were  not 
more  than  sufficient  to  pay  the  debts." 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  country,  when  the  writer  of  this  sketch 
comroenced  publishing  in  defence  of  the  protecting  system. 

For  this  hideous  state  of  things  there  were  various  reasons  assigned, 
of  which  one  was,  the  transition  from  a  state  of  war  to  a  state  of  peace. 
With  this  pretext,  the  niost  deceptions  that  could  be  conceived,  our 
citizens  were  generally  deluded.  But  a  moment's  reflection  might 
have  satisfied  any  mind,  of  even  a  moderate  calibre,  that  to  this  nation 
the  transition  could  not  fail  to  be  beneficial.  During  the  war,  we  were 
excluded  fi'om  nearly  all  the  foreign  markets  in  the  world,  which  were 
opened  to  us  by  the  peace.  To  England,  which,  during  the  war,  by 
means  of  her  powerful  navy,  carried  on  an  extensive  commerce  with  a 
considerable  part  of  Europe,  notwithstanding  the  decrees  of  Napoleon, 
(which  commerce  was  immediately,  on  the  restoration  of  peace,  divided 
with  other  nations,)  peace  must  have  produced  a  temporary  shock.  In 
addition  to  which,  myriads  of  her  soldiers  and  sailors  were  discharged 
from  service,  and  the  demand  for  necessaries  for  her  army  and  navy 
was,  of  course,  very  greatly  diminished.  With  us  the  case  was  wholly 
different,  so  far  as  regards  commerce,  as  will  appear  from  the  following 
statement  of  our  exports  for  1813  and  1814,  compared  with  the  two 
years  that  succeeded  the  war : — 

1813    ....     $27,855,997  1815    ....    $52,557,753 

1614    ....         6,927,441  1816    ....       81,920,452 

34,783,438  134,478,205 

The  disproportion  of  the  domestic  exports  was  very  considerable, 
but  not  quite  so  great  as  of  the  total  exports. 

DOMESTIC   EXPORTS. 

1813  ....  $25,008,152     1815  ....  $45,974,403 

1814  -  -  -  -    6,782,2?^     1816  .  .  -  -   64,781,896 

31,790,424  110,756,299 
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Tt  is  to  be  presumed  that  no  man  will  seriously  assert  that  an  in- 
crease of  exports,  nearly  four-fold,  could  have  produced  distress  in  the 
country ;  and,  therefore,  this  miserable  plea  was  wholly  destitute  of 
foundation. 

Another  reason  assigned  for  the  distress,  was,  the  incorporation  of 
what  was  called  a  litter  of  banks,  in  Pennsylvania,  forty-six  in  number, 
in  1814,  with  a  capital  of  $17,500,000.  Now  the  whole  amount  of 
the  capital  actually  paid  in,  was  only  $7,428,230 ;  and  of  the  banks 
then  incorporated,  there  were  two  or  three,  which  had  been  in  opera- 
tion for  some  time,  without  charters — the  Commercial,  for  instance, 
with  a  capital  of  $1,000,000,  and  the  others  with  about  $500,000— so. 
that  all  the  real  effective  addition  made  to  the  banking  capital  of  the 
state,  by  the  act  in  question,  was  less  than  $6,000,000.  And,  however 
unwise  it  might  have  been,  and  certainly  was,  at  such  a  crisis,  to  incor- 
porate so  great  a  number  of  banks,  no  man,  in  his  senses,  will  pretend, 
that  such  an  addition  to  the'  banking  capital  of  the  state,  could  have 
produced  so  much  wretchedness  as  took  place  at  that  period  in  it,  or 
any  at  all  out  of  it.  I  now  proceed  to  investigate  the  real  causes  of  the 
distress. 

From  the  commencement  of  our  government,  a  strong  jealousy  pre- 
vailed of  the  protection  of  manufactures,  fostered  and  encourageci  by 
those  citizens  engaged  in  commerce,  particularly  those  connected 
with  the  importation  of  British  manufactures,  whether  Americans  or 
British  agents.  The  latter  description  of  persons  were  indefatigable 
in  their  efforts  to  promulgate  those  doctrines,  so  essentially  promotive 
of  their  dearest  interests.  The  leading  papers  in  the  commercial  cities 
also  took  this  ground.  The  general  prevalence  of  these  opinions  is 
not,  therefore,  wonderful.  Neither  pains  nor  expense  were  spared  to 
impress  on  the  public  mind,  that  the  national  prosperity  depended 
almost  altogether  on  commerce ;  that  the  protection  of  manufactures 
by  duties  on  imports  was  impolitic  and  unjust ;  that  it  sacrificed  the 
interest  of  the  many  for  the  benefit  of  the  few,  by  obliging  the  mass  of 
our  citizens  to  purchase  domestic  manufactures  at  a  great  advance, 
beyond  the  prices  at  which  similar  articles  could  be  4i&d  from  abroad ; 
and  that  the  imposition  of  duties  on  imports  should  be  confined  to  the 
mere  raising  of  revenue  to  meet  the  wants  of  government. 

These  doctrines,  however  fallacious,  and  contrary  to  the  theories  of 
the  soundest  political  economists,  and  the  practice  of  the  wisest  and 
most  prosperous  nations  of  the  old  world,  had  been  almost  universally 
adopted  by  our  citizens,  and  constituted,  with  few  exceptions,  the 
ruling  policy  of  our  government  for  above  twenty  years.  It  would  be 
endless  to  enumerate  the  various  instances  of  the  deleterious  effects  of 
this  policy.  I  shall  confine  myself  to  two—the  reasoning  on  which 
applies  equally  to  various  others.  The  duties  on  woolen  and  cotton 
goods,  previous  to  the  embargo  and  the  restrictive  system,  were  only 
twelve  and  a  half  per  cent.;  obviously  mere  revenue  duties,  and  utterly 
insufficient  to  enable  our  citizens  to  contend  with  foreign  manufac* 
turers,  enjoying  every  possible  protection  that  their  respective  govern- 
ments could  afford,  the  entire  of  their  home  markets,  together  with  the 
advantage  of  large  capitals,  great  skill,  and  long  experience.  In  con- 
sequence, "although  possessing  a  capacity  to  raise  wool  to  a  boundless 
extent,  and  exporting  one  hundred  and  fifty  per  cent,  more  cotton  to 
JSngland,  than  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  we  had,  before  1806,  only 
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fifteen  mills  erected,  working  at  that  time  only  eight  thousand  spindles, 
and  producing  300,000  lbs.  of  yarn.*  Whereas  our  export  in  1807, 
amounted  to  63,940,459  lbs.  value  $14,232,000.  Up  to  that  time  all 
the  efforts  of  our  citizens,  enjoying  the  advantages  of  having  the  raw 
material,  cotton,  a  domestic  article,  were  defeated,  except  in  a  veij 
few  and  inconsiderable  instances.  Many  large  fortunes  were  wasted, 
and  numerous  individuals  reduced  to  bankruptcy,  in  the  abortive  at- 
tempts  made  to  establish  this  manufacture  and  that  of  woolen. goods. 
We  might  have  saved  to  the  country  ten  or  twelve  millions  annually 
had  those  two  manufactures  been  encouraged. 

So  entirely  and  shamefully  were  we  dependent  on  foreign  nations 
for  most  essential  necessaries,  that  we  were  unable,  during  the  opera- 
tion of  the  nonintercourse  law,  to  supply  the  Indians  with  blankets, 
due  them  by  treaty  stipulation,  to  the  amount  of  about  six  thousand 
dollars,  insomuch  that  the  Secretary  of  War  actually  applied  to  Con- 
gress to  modify  that  law,  so  as  to  enabib  him  to  import  the  blankets 
from  Great-Britain  !  A  proper  sequel  to  this  miserable  state  of  things 
is  the  important  and  disgraceful  fact,  that  our  sddiers  suffered  more, 
at  some  stages  of  the  late  war,  by  deficiency  of  clothing,  than  from 
the  arms  of  the  enemy. 

In  1811,  the  manufacture  of  cottons,  had  greatly  increased.  There 
were  then,  it  was  believed,  on  good  grounds,  eighty  thousand  spindles 
employed.  In  1815,  in  consequence  of  the  exclusion  of  foreign  goods 
by  the  embargo  and  the  war,  the  increase  had  been  enormous.  By  a 
report  made  to  Congress,  the  correctness  of  which  has  never,  as  far  as 
I  know  been  called  in  question,  it  appears  that  the  capital  engaged  in 
that  branch,  in  that  year,  was  $40,000,000.  Numbers  employed,  men, 
women,  and  children,  100,000.  Cotton  consumed  annually,  90,000 
bales.  Wages  paid  annually,  $15,000,000.  Value  of  cotton  goods 
produced,  $24,000,000. 

The  war  of  thirty  months  closed  with  honor  to  the  nation.  Its  flag 
had  rode  triumphant  on  every  sea.  By  land,  although  a  great  want  of 
skill  and  tact  had  been  occasionally  displayed,  y^t,  on  the  whole,  ex- 
cept in  one  or  two  instances,  the  contest  had  crowned  the  national 
brow  with  laurels.  The  battle  of  New-Orleans,  and  the  defeat  of 
Prevost  by  a  far  inferior  force,  closed  the  scene  by  land ;  and  the  sig- 
nal victories  in  various  parts  of  the  ocean,  and  more  particularly  those 
on  the  lakes,  in  which  whole  fleets  were  captured,  shed  high  honor  on 
the  naval  character  of  the  nation,  and  made  many  of  those,  who  had 
been  most  hostile  to  the  war,  acknowledge,  that,  with  all  its  manifold 
blunders,  it  was  fully  worth  all  it  had  cost.  In  a  word,  we  were  lit- 
erally "  not  scratched  by  the  war'* 

The  country  was,  on  the  whole,  prosperous.  The  demand  for  labor 
being  as  great  as,  and  occasionally  greater  than,  the  supply,  those  of 
our  citizens  depending  on  their  hands  for  support,  who  constitute  the 
great  mass  of  mankind,  were  well  rewarded  for  their  services.  This 
is  the  soundest  state  of  society.  The  contrary  state,  where  labor  is 
superabundant,  and  the  demand  for  it  incommensurate,  produces  de- 
gradation and  misery.  Commerce,  it  is  true,  was  suopended ;  but  a 
large  portion  of  the  capital  that  had  been  employed  in  it,  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  immoral,  the  hazardous  occupation  of  privateering,  in 

*  See  Gallatin'i  fiepoit  on  Mannftctuiei. 
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which  many  of  our  citizens  were  enriched,  while  some  were  on  the 
contrary  ruined.  A  very  large  portion,  however,  of  the  wealth  and 
industry  of  the  commercial  portion  of  the  country,  was  devoted  to  man« 
ufacturea,  which,  wholly  unaided  by  bounties,  special  privileges,  im* 
munities,  or  government  patronage,  in  spite  of  all  the  difficulties  aris- 
ing from  inexperience  and  slendernesa  of  capital,  had,  merely  from  the 
undisturbed  possession  of  the  domestic  market,  arrived  at  a  degree  of 
perfection,  in  the  space  of  two  or  three  years,  which  in  other  countries 
had  required  a  quarter,  and  in  some,  half  a  century  to  accomplish^  with 
all  the  aids  of  bounties,  immunities,  and  privileges  which  enlightened 
governments  could  bestow.  Never,  in  any  age  or  country,  had  such  a 
wonderful  progress  been  made,  in  so  short  a  space  of  time,  without 
governmental  interference.  M.  Caret. 

FkOadelphia,  August  24,  1834. 
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LETTER  XXIII. 

At  length  peace  -came  "  with  healing  on  its  wings,"  to  all  classes 
except  to  the  manufacturers,  who  were  devoted  to  destruction  by  an 
infuriate  spirit  of  hostility  which  was  grounded  on  a  roost  calumnious 
charge  of  extortion,  because  the  prices  of  various  articles  of  domestic 
production,  more  especially  woolens,  had  been  raised  during  the  war. 

To  render  this  envenomed  and  delusive  cry  of  extortion  more  crim- 
inal, and  (if  it  had  not  proved  so  fatal)  more  ludicrous,  it  is  to  be 
remarked,  that  in  the  very  year  in  which  the  welkin  rang  with  it,  and 
in  which  a  destructive  tariff  was  enacted,  the  great  staples  of  the 
country,  produced  by  the  very  men  who  rang  the  changes  on  the 
extortion  of  the  manufacturers,  rose  enormously,  as  may  be  seen  in 
the  annexed*  statement. 

Upland  Cotton,  per  lb.  -  -  - 
Tobacco,  per  hiid.  .... 
Flour,  per  bbl.  .... 

And  further,  the  raw  materials  produced  by  these  men,  and  the 
water-power  which  many  of  them  bad  for  sale,  had  risen  during  the 
war  most  enormously.  The  rise  of  wool  was  most  extravagant.  Grot- 
jan's  Price  Current  of  June,  1812,  states  Merino  wool  at  seventy-five 
cents  per  lb.;  whereas,  in  June,  1814,  it  was  300  a  400  cents. 

One  fact  more,  and  I  have  done.  To  give  a  monopoly  to  the  To- 
bacco planters,  the  duties  on  snuff  and  manufactured  tobacco  were  all 
but  prohibitory,  from  the  commencement  of  the  government ;  and  the 
duty  on  cotton-wool,  by  the  tariff  of  1789,  was  one  hundred  and  fifty 
per  cent,  higher  than  on  manufactures  of  cotton ! 

The  manufacturers  had  been  among  the  most  zealous  and  ardent 
supporters  of  the  war.  There  was  scarcely  a  man  among  them  that 
was  disaffected  to  the  cause  of  their  country.  But  had  they  all  been 
traitors,  as  black  and  fiendish  as  Arnold,  a  fouler  spirit  could  not 
have  prevailed  against  them,  than  was  manifested  by  the  Congress  of 
1815-16.  They  were  the  devoted  victims  of  the  grossest  prejudices. 
Of  those  who  felt  this  spirit  most  virulently.  Gov.  Wright  of  Maryland, 
and  John  Randolph  of  Roanoke,  were  the  most  conspicuous.  The 
former  offered  to  Congress  a  resolution,  that  no  member  who  was  con- 
cerned in  cotton  manufactures  should  be  allowed  to  vote  oathe  mini- 
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mam  duty  on  those  fabrics, — a  motion,  of  which  the  illiberalitj  was 
so  striking,  that  it  met  with  no  support.  This  miserable  principle 
would  exclude  merchants  from  legislating  on  commerce,  and  farmer* 
from  legislating  on  objects  connected  with  agriculture. 

John  Randolph,  with  his  usual  Tehemence,  gave  a  solemn  pledge, 
that  he  would  never  wear,  nor  allow  any  of  his  people  to  wear,  a  sin- 
.  gle  article  of  American  manufacture. 

This  illiberal  spirit  had  ample  room  for  display  in  the  discussions  of 
the  details  of  the  tariff,  which  A.  J.  Dallas  had  prepared,  with  moder- 
ate duties,  but  in  most  cases,  adequate  to  afford  a  due  degree  of  pro- 
tection to  the  rising  manufactures  of  the  country ;  but  the  duties  were 
reduced  on  no  less  than  forty*four  articles,  from  two  to  thirty-three  per 
cent.  Thus,  in  an  evil  hour,  were  blasted  the  hopes,  the  happiness,  the 
fortunes  of  thousands  of  individuals,  who,  seduced  by  the  delusive  expec- 
tations held  out  by  the  government,*  had  devoted  their  fortunes,  and 
their  time,  and  their  talents,  to  furnish  their,  country  with  the  necessa- 
ries and  comforts  of  life,  at  a  period  when  she  was  debarred  of  supplies 
of  many  of  them  from  the  old  world.  And  thus  were  blasted  sources 
of  national  wealth  and  prosperity,  to  the  rearing  of  which,  in  their 
respective  kingdoms,  the  Edwards  of  England,  the  Henries  of  France, 
and  the  Frederics  of  Prussia,  had  devoted  their  cares  and  their  foster- 
ing aid,  and  lavished  their  wealth. 

The  following  table  exhibits  a  statement  of  the  duties  proposed  by 
Mr.  Dallas,  on  various  articles,  and  the  numerous  redactions  which 
took  place,  the  result  of  the  cry  of  '*  mad  dog,"  raised  against  the 
manufacturers. 


Mr.DdXUu^a     Tariff  Mr.  DatUu*s 

proposed  adopted,  proposed       adapttid, 

Tirif,  Tor\ff, 

Percent.    Percent.  Percent.    Per  cent. 

Blank  books,     -        -        35  30  Porcelain,         -        •        30           20 

Bridles,     ...        35  30  Parchment,       -        -        35           30 

Brass  ware,       •        -        22  20  Printed  books,  -        -        35           15 

Brushes,   ...        35  30  Paper  hangings,        -.35           30 

Cotton  manufactures,  of  Paper  of  every  descrip- 

all  sorts,        •        -        33}  25  tion,      ... 

(Thoee  below  ^  cts.  per  Printing  types, 

square  yard  to  be  au>  Pins,  ... 

tied  as  at  25  cts.)  Silks,        ... 

Cotton  stockings,      -        33|  20  Silk  stockings, 

China  ware,      •        -        30  20  Battins,     ... 

Cabinet  ware,   -        -        35  30  Stone  ware, 

Carriages  of  all  descrip-  Saddles,    ... 

tions,     .        -        •        35  30  Thread  stockings,     - 

Canes,      ...        35  30  Vellum,    - 

Clothing,  ready  made,      35  30  Walking  sticks, 

CuUery,    ...        22  20  Whips,      . 

Cannon,    -        .        .        22  20  Woolen  stockings, 
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30 
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35 

30 

as 

SO 

28 

20 

Earthen  ware,  -        .  30  20  Woolen  manufactures 

Glassware,       .        .  30  20  generally,      -        -        28  25 

Harness,   •.        >        .  35  30  Boots,  per  pair,         -      200cta.   150cts 

Iron  ware,         -        -  22  20  Iron,  in  bars  and  bolts, 

Leather,  and  all  mann-  per  cwt.         •        -        75  45 

factures  of  leather,  35  30  Shoes  and  slippers   of 

Linens,     .        -        •  20  15  silk,  per  pair,         .40  30 

Manufactures  of  wool,  35  30  Shoes  of  leather,       -        30  25 

Needles,   .        -        -  22  20  Shoes  for  children,    •        20  15 

•  "  /»  tike  Houat  of  RsprtotAtaixnto  oftkt  Okited  States,  Wednesdaif,  Ou  nth  efJune,  1809. 

«  JlefoiMd,  That  tbe  Secretary  of  the  Trearanr  be  directed  to  prepare  and  report  to  this  Hooae, 
at  their  next  seselon,  a  plan  for  the  application  of  suck  momu  as  are  wttkiM  tke  powtr  ^  Oomgrasa^far 
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It  was  vainly  expected  that  the  generality  of  our  citizens  would 
profit  by  these  reduced  duties ;  that  they  would  thereby  be  enabled  to 
procure  foreign  manufactures  on  easy  terms,  and  secure  themselves 
from  the  extortion  of  the  manufacturers.  Nerer  was  there  a  much 
more  miserable  error,  and  never  were  illiberality  and  oppression  much 
more  severely  or  justly  punished.  Great  numbers  of  the  manufac* 
turers  and  their  operatives  migrated  into  the  country  ;  the  former  to 
commence  farming,  and  the  operatives  to  become  field-laborers. 

Desolation  spread  over  the  face  of  the  land  in  the  manufacturing 
and  farming  portions  of  the  nation. 

The  cotton-planters,  who,  almost  to  a  man,  had  voted  against  pro- 
tection, were  soon  involved  in  the  general  distress.  The  depression 
of  farming,  by  the  conversion  of  so  many  manufacturers  into  farmers, 
thus  rendering  those  rivals  who  had  been  customers,  induced  numbers 
of  farmers,  who  had  migrated  to  the  south-western  states,  to  commence 
cotton-planting,  and  so  far  glutted  the  market,  that  the  export  of  1820 
amounted  to  127,860,162  lbs.;  whereas  that  of  1819,  had  beea  only 
89,997,045  lbs.  thus  increasing  the  quantity  nearly  fifty  per  cent. 
The  consequence  was  a  most  ruinous  reduction  of  price,  which  pro- 
duced nearly  as  much  distress  in  the  cotton-growing  states  as  had 
taken  place  among  the  manufacturers  and  farmers,  and  ruined  a  large 
portion  of  the  merchants  engaged  in  shipping  cotton.  Thus  the  poi- 
soned chalice,  which  the  cotton-planters  had  drugged  for  the  ill-fated 
manufacturers,  was,  by  a  just  dispensation,  returned  to  their  own  lips. 

It  would  be  unjust  not  to  state  that  next  to  Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Calhoun 
was  the  ablest  advocate  of  the  protecting  system.  His  speech  on  the 
subject  embraces  nearly  all  the  sound  principles  of  that  system  in  a 
few  words — a  system  of  which  he  has  since  become  the  most  formida- 
ble enemy. 

One  feature  in  the  tariff  of  1816  presents  human  nature  in  an  un- 
favorable point  of  view.  At  that  period,  we  imported  immense  quan- 
tities of  coarse  cottons  from  England  and  the  East-Indies,  to  the 
amount  of  many  millions  annually.  As  they  were  made  wholly  of 
East-India  cotton,  duties  averaging  sixty  or  seventy  per  cent,  were 
laid  on  them,  to  exclude  them  from  our  ports,  in  order  to  secure  the 
domestic  market  for  our  cotton.  Of  the  advocates  of  this  policy  it 
might  be  asked,  what  claim  had  a  cotton  manufacturer  to  a  protecting 
duty  of  sixty  or  seventy  per  cent,  when  the  woolen  manufacturer  had 
only  twenty-five  per  cent.? 

On  the  subject  of  the  heartless  abandonment  of  the  manufacturers 
to  destruction,  I  published  the  following  remarks,  the  justice  of  which, 
I  trust,  will  scarcely  be  denied  : — 

''  I  refrain  from  any  comparison  of  the  merite  of  ihe  two  classes  of  citizens,  the 
merchants  and  manufacturers,  previous  to  and  during  the  late  war,  and  of  their 
support  of  the  administration  and  the  goTemment  of  the  country,  during  that 
awful  and  eventful  period,  when  the  perilous  "  times,  that  tried  men  $  souls'*  were 
revived — when  citizens  of  even  strong  and  determined  courage  were  appalled — 
when  the  resources  of  government  were  exhausted,  and  its  credit  destroyed — and 

ike  ptuyose  qf  protecting  and  fostering  the  mamtfaeturea  of  the  United  States ;  together  with  a  state- 
ment of  the  ■everal  manafacturing  establishments  which  have  been  commenced :  the  progress 
which  has  been  made  in  them ;  and  the  success  with  which  tliey  have  bfen  attendfed  ;  and  snch 
other  Information,  as,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary,  may  be  material  in  exhibiting  a  general 
view  of  Uie  manafiictures  of  the  United  States."    Extract  from  the  journal. 

(Signedj  PATRICK  MAG£UD£R,  Clerk. 
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when  the  peace  of  the  nation,  the  existence  of  the  goTemment,  and  the  union  of 
the  states,  then  most  seriously  jeopardized,  were  rescued  as  it  were  ray  miracle. 
These  are  topics  of  boundless  fertility ;  would  furnish  matter  for  volumes ;  and 
excite  sensibilities  and  revive  recollections,  which  sound  policy  perhaps,  requires 
to  be  allowed  to  repose  in  peace.  They  belong  to  the  province  of  the  historian, 
who  will,  doubtless,  do  them  ample  justice.  To  retrace  them  now  ever  so  eligfat^y 
would  be  renovart  Mandum  dolorem.  I,  therefore,  forbear  to  withdraw  the  veil^ 
with  which  a  few  fleeting  years  have  overshadowed  them,  and  interred  in  the 
eame  oblivious  grave  the  scowling  disaffection  and  the  glorious  public  spirit  of 
those  days.  But  this  may  be  asserted,  and  contradiction  defied,  that  if  steady, 
undeviating  attachment  to  the  best  interests  of  the  country — if  ardent  and  unwea- 
ried zeal  in  its  protection — if  a  disposition  to  hazard  every  thing  in  its  defence, 
could  afford  any  claim  to  national  gratitude  or  reciprocal  protection,  then  the  un- 
feeling and  heartless  abandonment  of  the  manufacturers, — particularlv  those  of 
cottons  and  woolens,— to  destruction,  in  IHI6, 1817,  1818,  and  1819,  imprints  a 
stain  on  the  escutcheon  of  American  legislation,  which  will  only  be  effaced  when 
the  American  annals  shall  be  blotted  from  the  face  of  the  earth." 

Extracts  from  some  of  the  affecting  memorials  presented  to  God« 
gross  at  this  period,  which  were  wholly  unavailing.  Pharaoh  was  not 
more  regardless  of  the  complaints  and  sufferings  of  the  Israelites,  than 
the  Congress  of  1815-16  was  to  the  sufferings  of  the  devoted  manu- 
facturers.    Not  one  of  their  memorials  was  ever  read  in  Congress. 

"  The  [Pittsburg]  committee  have  found  that  the  manufacture  of  eoUans,  wool' 
enSfflifU  glass ^  ami  the  Jiner  articles  ofiron^  has  lately  stiffered  the  most  alarming 
depression.  Some  branches,  which  had  been  seven  years  in  operation,  have  been 
destroyed,  or  partially  suspended ;  and  others,  of  a  more  recent  growth,  annihilat- 
ed before  they  were  completely  in  operation. 

<'  The  tide  of  importation  has  inundoied  our  coujUry  with  foreign  goods.  Some  of 
our  most  valuable  and  enUrprixing  dtixens  have  been  subjected  to  enormous  losses, 
and  others  overwhelmed  with  bankruptcy  and  ruin.  The  pressure  of  war  was  leas 
fatal  to. the  hopes  of  enterprise  and  industry,  than  a  general  peace,  with  the  calami' 
ties  arising  from  me  present  state  of  our  foreign  trade. 

"  It  was  confidently  believed,  that  the  destinies  of  the  United  States  would  no 
longer  depend  on  the  jealousy  and  caprice  of  foreign  governments,  and  that  oitr 
national  freedom  and  welfare  were  fixed  on  the  soRd  basis  of  our  intrinsic  means 
and  energies.  But  these  were  *  airy  dreams.*  A  peace  was  concluded  with  £n^ 
land,  and  m  a  few  months  we  were  prostrate  at  her  feet.  The  manufacturers  op- 
pealed  to  the  general'  government  for  the  adoption  of  measures  that  might  enatU 
them  to  resist  the  torrent  that  was  sweeping  away  the  fruits  of  their  capital  and  in- 
dustry. Their  complaints  were  heard  with  a  concern .  which  seemed  a  pledge 
for  the  return  of  better  days.  The  tariff  of  duties ^  established  at  the  last  session  of 
Congress,  and  the  history  of  the  present  year,  will  demonstrate  the  falsity  of  thesr 
'  expectations. 

"  England  never  suffered  a  foreign  government,  or  a  combination  of  foreup^ 
capitalists,  by  glutting  her  own  market,  to  crush  in  the  cradle  any  branch  of  her 
domestic  industry.  Ste  never  regarded,  with  a  r^fld  indifference,  Uie  ruin  of  thou- 
sands  of  her  industrious  people,  by  the  competition  of  foreigners.  The  bare  avowal 
of  such  an  attempt  would  have  incurred  the  indignant  resistance  of  the  whole 
body  of  the  nation,  and  met  the  frowns,  if  not  the  instant  vengeance  of  the 
government. 

"  ^n  appeal  is  made  to  the  equity,  to  the  patriotism  of  the  southern  statesman : 
his  aid  ana  co-operation  are  invoked  for  the  relief  of  the  suffering  manufacturers  of 
the  northern  ana  middle  states. 

"  In  the  interior  of  the  United  States,  few  articles  can  be  raised  which  wiH  beer  a 
distant  transportation  ;  products  much  more  valualde,  when  tlie  grower  and  consumer 
are  near  each  other,  are,  therefore^  excluded  from  cultivation.  A  dependence  on 
foreign  markets  in  the  most  prosperous  times,  necessarily  restricts  the  ItAors  of  agri- 
culture to  a  very  few  objects  ;  a  careless,  decrepit,  and  unprofitable  ctdtivatiou  is  tha 
known  result. 

<*  Confining  our  views  to  tlu  western  country,  toe  might  emphatically  ask,  with 
what  exportaSle  commodities  shall  we  restore  the  balance  of  trade,  now  fast  accumu- 
lating against  us  f  How  arrest  the  incessant  drain  of  our  capital  i  Our  mann^ae^ 
tares  are  perishing  around  us,  and  already  millions  have  escaped,  never  to  rUum. 
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I  "  It  U  objected  that  the  entire  industry  of  the  country  may  be  mott  profitably 

»  exerted  in  clearing  and  cultivating  our  extended  vacant  lands.    But,  lokat  does  ti 
avail  the  farmer,  toAea,  neither  in  the  nation  from  which  he  purchases  his  goods,  or 

p  elsewhere f  can  he  fnd  a  market  for  his  abundant  crops  t    Besides,  the  diversion 

R  of  labor  from  agriculture  to  manufactures,  is  scarcely  perceptible.    Five  or  six 

jb  adults,  with  the  aid  of  children^  will  manage  a  cotton  manufactory  oi  two  tboa- 

I  sand  spindles." 

No  language  can  be  too  strong  to  reprobate  the  cold-blooded,  heartp* 
less  disregard  of  public  suffering,  displayed  by  the  Ck>ngres8  of  1815-16, 
and  some  of  those  which  succeeded  it.  The  history  of  Europe, 
even  under  the  worst  governments  of  that  quarter  of  the  globe,  may 
be  explored  in  vain,  for  a  century  past,  for  a  parallel..      M.  Carey. 

Philadelphia,  September  8,  1834. 


A   SIMILE. 


I  sMiff  amid  the  forest's  shade,. 
Two  little  trees,  that  raised  their  head 
Scaree  o'er  the  surface  of  the  earth-^ 
The  little  spot,  that  gave  them  birth. 

ThI  years  passed  on,  and  as  they  grew 
And  spreaa  their  branches  forth  to  view,. 
With  interlacing  boughs  they  stood, 
The  pride  and  beauty  of  the  wood. 

Birds  nestled  in  their  foliage  sweet. 
And  flowerets  blossomed  at  their  feet ; 
And  oflen  in  a  summer's  day 
They  cheered  the  traveler  on  his  way. 

For  many  a  season  they  were  there. 
Their  greea  boughs  waving  in  the  air  : 
I  looked  at  lengUi,  and  one  was  gone ;. 
ItB  partner  mourning  stood  alone. 

Thus  have  1  seen  a  happy  pair 
Together  pass  youth's  season  fair. 
In  life's  more  arduous  tasks  engage,. 
And  travel  through  the  vale  of  age. 

With  feelings  social  and  refined. 
They  held  sweet  converse,  mind  with  mind';. 
And  oft  their  kind  and  cheering  voice 
Would  bid  surrounding  friends  rejoioe. 

In  the  kind  shelter  of  their  love. 
Like  flowerets  springing  in  a  grove. 
Their  children  passed  the  eircting  years,. ' 
On  them  reposing  all  their  cares. 

Alas !  that  death  should  come  to  part 
These  sweet  affections  of  the  heart ! 
That  one  should  pass  from  earth  away, — 
Her  loved  companion  mourning  stay ! 

But  death  itself  cannot  subdue 
The  love  on  earth  so  fond  and  true  ; 
With  chastened  beams  its  light  may  shine, 
In  worlds  anchanging  and  mvine.  M. 
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MY   COAT.  AND   TROWSERS. 

If  one  good  turn  deserves  another,  my  old  coat  has  legal  or  eqaita- 
ble  claims  upon  me  ;  for,  though  not  twice  blessed,  it  has  been  once 
turned  and  once  dyed.  No  tyrant  would  forbid  a  victim  to  jest  opoo 
his  own  misfortunes,  and  my  poverty  shall  not  prevent  my  jesting 
upon  my  old  coat. 

The  materials  are  well  nigh  eternal, — they  came  to  me  in  descent 
The  whole  coat  was  but  the  Jed  wing  of  my  grandfather's  cloak,  cut 
up  by  his  venerable  relict  into  a  coat  for  me,  and  trowsers  for  Josiab. 
It  is  the  first  coat  I  ever  had,  and  it  bids  fair  to  be  the  last.  Though 
I  have  so  grown  that  it  is  now  rather  short,  it  will,  according  to  the 
old  jest,  be  long  enough  before  I  get  another.  It  has  undergone  such 
changes  that  it  must  have  lost  allconsciousness  of  identity  :  it  has 
been  so  changed,  that  I  myself  should  not  know  it,  but  by  instinct. 
1  have  worn  it  so  long,  that  if  fortune  should  relent,  and  enable  me 
to  buy  a  new  one,  1  should  have  little  joy  of  it, — I  should  sigh  for 
"  mine  ease"  in  the  old  garment.  I  should  grow  out  of  conceit  with 
myself,  in  a  new  coat,  if  I  should  not  mistake  myself  for  some  one 
else.  Of  all  men  that  thrive  by  public  favor,  none  are  under  so  little 
obligations  to  me  as  the  tailors.  They  might  be  killed  off  by  nines, 
and  not  a  man  of  them  would,  living  or  dying,* make  any  change  in 
my  comforts  or  costume.  Fashions,  of  course,  being  the  breath  of  a 
tailor's  nostrils,  are  not  subjects  for  my  contemplations.  Fate  has 
ordained  that  I  should  have  a  **  cool  suspense"  from  the  pleasure  and 
pain  attendant  on  a  change  in  fashion.  In  the  various  revolutions 
thereof,  my  old  coat  has  been  thirteen  times  in  the  mode,  and  I  look 
for  the  time  when  long  waists  and  short  skirts  will  become  respecta- 
ble, for  the  fourteenth  time. 

My  trowsers  are  more  in  the  light  of  moveables, — they  are  mere 
chattels,  and  partake  less  of  the  freehold.  They  have  arrived,  however, 
at  that  stage  of  tenuity  that  was  contemplated  in  the  song ;  and,  by  a 
wise  provision  of  the  tailor,  and  perfectly  convenient  to  a  wearer  in  my 
circumstances, — they  were  made  without  pockets.  Permit  me  to  extract 
a  verse  from  the  song  which  it  has  often  been  a  comfort  to  roe  to  sing. 

<'  Then  why  should  we  qnarrel  for  riches, 
Or  any  such  glittering  tojs ; 
A  light  heart  and  a  thin  pair  of—  trowsers, 
Will  go  through  the  world,  my  brave  boys." 

As  far  as  the  garment  is  concerned,  I  can  uphold  the  song,  for  mine 
have  gotten  idmost  through  the  world,  already.  Some  men  have  dif- 
ferent pantaloons  for  riding,  walking,  dancing,  &c.;  but  this  is,  to 
my  views,  a  most  preposterous  luxury.  I  can  dance  as  high  as  any 
body,  in  roy  old  pepper  and  salts ;  and  I  can  walk  away  from  a  mad 
dog  in  them,  as  fast  as  any  other  man.  As  to  riding,  I  was  never  on 
horse-back  but  once,  and  then,  I  admit,  that  it  was  a  hard  matter  for 
me  to  keep  my  trowsers  down.  They  were  aspiring,  like  the  blood  of 
Lancaster,  and  rose  to  my  knees.  But,  though  they  have  not  been 
hardly  used,  their  constitution  is  nearly  broken  :  they  are  failing  of 
mere  old  age,  and  my  present  thoughts,  and,  to  say  truth,  employment 
ill  writing  this  memoir,  is  to  procure  a  pair  of  iron-gray  successors. 
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The  Token  and  Atlantic  Souvenir.     Edited  by  8,  G,  Goodrich. 

BemotifnUj  printed,  chastely  bound,  and  liberally  embellished ;  thus  much  wo 
can  say  for  thu  Toluine,  at  first  sight,  on  taking  it  from  the  envelope.  On  run- 
ning our  eye  over  the  table  of  contents,  we  meet  with  several  names  of  some 
distinction  in  the  lighter  departments  of  literature, — Miss  Sedgwick,  the  novelist, 
^Gulian  C.  Verplanek,  the  politician,  and  late  representative  from  New-Tork,— > 
Miss  Leslie,  author  of  Pencil  Sketches,— F.  W.  P.  Greenwood,  one  of  the  purest 
writers  in  the  country,  and  one  of  the  most  popular  pulpit  orators  of  hb  sect,— 
and  John  Neal,  novelist,  lawyer,  magazinist,  historian,  and  poet  To  these,  w# 
may  add  Miss  Gould,  Mrs.  Hale,  Mrs.  Sigourney,  and  an  anonymous  writer  of 
some  of  the  most  delicate  and  beautiful  prose  ever  published  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic, — the  author  of  "  The  Gentle  Boy."  Nor  would  we  forget  to  insert 
among  the  worthies,  our  friend,  Mr.  Stone  of  the  Commercial  Advertiser,— who 
tells  a  story  with  as  good  a  grace  in  the  Token,  as  he  does  in  his  own  valuable 
journal. 

And  having  now  gone  through  with  the  table  of  contents,  our  critical  duties, 
according  to  the  common  notions,  would  be  completed ;  but  we  feel  too  much 
interest  in  the  Token,  to  part  with  it  so  easily.  It  must  pass  through  the  ordeal ; 
and  we  shall  spare  neither  praise  nor  censure,  where  we  think  it  deserved. 

The  presentation  plate,  by  Harvey,  is  very  prettily  designed ;  though  there  are 
one  or  two  unmeaning  embellishments  About  it  that  might  be  dispensed  with.  It 
is  well  engraved,  too,  by  <irallaudet,  and,  on  the  whole,  a  very  appropriate  intro- 
duction to  the  volume. 

The  frontispiece  is  the  master*piece  of  the  book.  In  Bourhon^a  La$t  Marehf 
both  painter  and  engnaver  have  entitled  themselves  to  much  praise.  The  dis- 
tance is  skilfully  managed, — the  entire  effect  is  good,  and  there  is  much  grace  in 
the  grouping  of  the  knights  in  the  front  ground.  The  broad  trunk  to  the  left, 
and  the  foliage  in  the  whole  picture,  are  capitally  done.  It  is  an  honor  to  Amer- 
ican art ;  and  after  saying  thus,  it  is  but  fair  to  add,  that  Weir  u  the  painter,  and 
James  Smillie  the  engraver. 

As  for  the  title-page,  it  is  barbarous.  The  engraving  is  not  so  bad,  and  some 
two  or  three  little  things  about  it,  -are  exceedingly  well  done.  But  who  ever  saw 
a  man  making  love  with  such  an  immense  wrist  .^  It  is  larger  than  his  leg  ought 
to  be ;  and  his  hands  are  -equally  disproportionate.  We  have  had  the  gentle- 
man's fade  too  often  repeated ;  and,  as  for  the  lady's,  the  upper-  lip  would  spoil 
the  most  lovely  countenance  that  ever  languished  or  brightened  in  Circassia. 
WUl  You  Go  f  is  both  very  good  and  very  bad ;  the  landscape  is  excellent,  the 
figures  are  execrable.  To  see  the  beautifully-managed  back*ground,  the  distant 
ship,  and  the  waters,  blending  with  the  sky, — the  arch,  the  trees,  and  the  vines, 
—and  then,  to  look  at  the  little  stiff,  leaden  images,  intended  for  boys  and  girls, 
in  front, — it  is  too  sad  a  contrast  to  contemplate  with  any  pleasure.  The  picture 
is  by  Fisher,'and,  we  think,  is  half  spoiled  in  the  engraving.    The  Moumtam 
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Stream  it  a  loft,  pretty  landscape,  by  Doaghty,  bat  iU  lelected  for  rednction  and 
engraving,  aa  it  is  of  a  class  of  pictures  that  derive  most  of  their  effect  from  the 
coloring.  The  MamdyJee,  we  consider  rather  a  failure ;  our  friend's  steed  in  the 
front  ground,  could  hardly  be  made  to  cut  such  capers  and  retain  his  balance.  A 
mathematicisn  could  give  the  artist  some  useful  lessons  in  regard  to  the  centre 
of  gravity. 

The  Silver  Cateadt  has  a  good  deal  of  black  and  white  about  it,  and  is  intended 
to  be  effective,  from  its  contrast.  We  think  it  not  entirely  successful,  though  it 
has  good  points.  The  Drtam  qf  Youth  exhibits  a  superfluous  degree  of  nudity, 
though  it  u  a  pleasant  picture,  ^i^ith  the  exception  of  the  cupids,  which  we  really 
do  not  consider  quite  so  pretty  as  they  are  evidently  intended  to  be.  The 
engraving  is  by  Cheney,  and  is  exceedingly  well  done.  The  Yatng  Ptmeem^ 
by  the  same  artist,  is  almost  faultless,— so  highly  and  so  delicately  is  it  perfected : 
the  hair,  the  roses,  the  necklace,  the  eyes,  the  finely-rounded  throat,  the  gentle 
swell  of  the  bosom,^— but  we  are  beginning  to  catalogue  its  beauties,  with  as 
much  warmth  as  Sir  Anthony  Absolute  indulges  in  a  similar  desociptlon.  The 
piet|He  is  a  gem. 

Hie  Cstti^e  Gftrl,  also  by  Cheney,  is  another  beauty,— and  we  would  ventnre 
adescription,  if  afriend  had  not  already  done  the  matter  to  our  hands  in  the 
volume  itself:  the  poetry  is  rather  after  the  pipe-bubble  school,  but  will  answer. 

THE   COTTAOK   GIRL. 

She  is  a  lovely  creature — is  she  not  P 
And  there  is,  doubtless,  many  a  charming  story, 
Linked  with  her  life  and  loves ;  and  I  would  give 
The  prettiest  keepsake  of  my  youthful  fortunes 
To  know  them  as  the^  happened.    It  may  be, 
She  never  found  a  suitor  to  her  mind, 
And  died  in  single  blessedness.    No  blood. 
Which  thhlled  her  heart,  may  flow  in  living  fountains, 
-Or  mantle  in  the  cheek  of  innocent  beauty. 
•     It  may  be  that  her  lover  was  untrue, 
And  left  her  to  a  solitary  Ate— 
ft  may  be  that  be  died,  and  left  her  wretched. 
And  that  she  feh  herself  in  duty  bound 
'To  stray  about  the  fields,  and  bmd  her  hair, 
Ophelia-like,  with  wild  flowers,  and  perchance 
9*iniah  her  griefii  as  did  the  maid  of  Denmark. 

f  mention  these  among  the  possibles 
Of  life,  the  things  that  may  be  or  may  not ; 
But  I  do  not  believe  them.    Were  I  asked 
'To  read  the  fortunes  of  so  &ir  a  maid, 
To  tell  her  storv — I  should  answer  briefly, 
•Something  in  this  way. 

She  was  pure  as  lovely ; 
Humble  her  lot,  but  holv  was  her  life. 
-She  strayed  in  childhood  freely,  by  the  brooks 
Murmurmg  their  course  in  music,  by  the  vales 
Sheltered  from  common  sight,  and  in  the  woods — 
Beneath  their  leafy  canopy.    By  night, 
She  wandered,  with  the  stars  for  her  companions. 
And  the  free  winds,  all  solitary  else. 
Her  days  were  a  perpetual  Sabb^i — still. 
And  interrupted  only  by  the  tasks 
That  wait  on  common  fife — the  simple  toil 
Of  village  maidens. 

9 

When  the  time  had  come, 
That  teaches  pretty  girls  to  think  of  wedlock, 
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She  foand  m  hasband  to  her  choice,  and  married ; 
And  she  was  happy  as  so  sweet  a  creature 
Should  be,  when  mistress  of  the  heart  she  loves. 

Welly  this  is  much  as  usual.    Tou  may  think 
Some  great  mishap  should  mar,  or  some  strange  chances 
Light  with  new  glow  the  life  of  such  a  being; 
But  it  ran  on  in  quiet.    Many  girls, 
Fair  as  their  mother,  and  a  lot  of  boys, 
Bright-eyed  and  curly-headed,  filled  the  house 
With  noisy  happiness,  and  in  their  turn 
Grew  up  to  wives  and  husbands.    And  when  age 
Had  blessed  her  with  all  joys  that  wait  on  age- 
Reverence,  and  peace  of  mind,  and  readiness 
For  oth^r  worlds — ^she  died.    An  humble  stone 
Marks  her  last  place  of  slumber,  and  the  blessings 
Of  many  loved  and  loving  crown  her  memory  ! 

There  !  you  have  now  her  story.    If  you  think 
More  sunlight  should  be  shed  about  her  pathway, 
And  tinge  it  with  the  myriad  rosy  hues 
The  world  calls  poetry — know  that  holy  jpirit 
Flies  not  from  common  life,  and  common  duties. 
She  dweUs  not  merely  in  the  world  of  splendor. 
Fashion,  and  gilded  pomp,  and  courtly  beauty — 
But  lives  sometimes  in  lowly  homes — and  breathes 
In  simplest  hearts  her  holiest  aspirations. 

The  Bufldo  Him<,  engraved  by  Tucker  from  a  painting  by  Fisher,  is  quite 
■pirited,  and  altogether  an  interesting  and  pretty  affair.  The  two  Storm  Pieces 
are  either  &ilnres,  or  are  something  that  we  do  not  entirely  understand ;  one  of 
them,  at  least,  might  have  been'  dispensed  with,  and  the  price  of  it  put  into  the 
other.    A  single  fine  engraving  is  worth  a  dozen  of  a  coarser  character. 

And  now,  having  gone  faithfully  through  with  the  plates — several  of  which,  we 
must  not  omit  to  mention,  are  from  original  designs — we  have  disposed  of  the 
most  important  part  of  the  volume.  Can  any  one  be  so  unreasonable  as  to  require 
us  to  read  it  ?  The  idea  is  not  to  be  harbored.  We  shall  hand  it  over  to  the  first 
lady  we  meet,  and  take  her  word  for  the  contents ;  and  if  we  receive  it  before 
patting  our  last  sheet  to  press,  it  shall  receive  a  paragraph  of  postscript. 


A  Reply  to  the   Letter  of  J,  Fenimore  Cooper.      By  One  of  his 
Countrymen.  ^ 

There  is  quite  a  needless  waste  of  ammunition  in  this  letter ;  for  the  absurdity 
of  Mr.  Cooper's  crude  political  notions  might  have  been  exposed  in  as  many  lines 
M  there  are  here  pages.  The  learning  and  ability,  however,  which  are  here  die- 
played  in  the  discussion  of  important  political  topics,  give  to  this  pamphlel  a  valae 
totally  independent  of  the  controversy,  which  gave  it  birth.  The  main  purpose 
of  this  reply,  is,  to  show  the  falsehood  of  the  position  so  confidently  laid  down  by 
Mr.  Cooper,  that,  in  the  United  States,  we  have  more  to  fbar  from  legislative, 
than  executive  usurpation.  The  writer  brings  to  his  aid  the  light  of  learning 
and  the  clear  deductions  of  common  sense.  AAer  a  few  prelimina,ry  observations, 
he  proceeds  to  examine  the  following  questions : — 

First,  Whether  is  Congress,  or  the  President,  according  to  the  first  principles 
of  government  and  the  theory  of  our  Constitution,  most  likely  to  encroach  one 
upon  the  other,  in  the  discharge  of  duties  actually  imposed  upon  them,  or  one  of 
themy  by  the  Constitution,  and. 
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Saeondly,  Whether  is  Congnw,  or  the  Preddent,  Min^jf  moet  likely  to  wnrp 
powere  reeenred  to  the  people  or  the  States  ?  I  ny  singly,  beoaoee  examples  of 
alleged  uiurpation  by  \h9  joint  authority  of  the  President  and  Congress,  as  in  tar- 
iff-laws, laws  of  internal  improvement,  or  other  alleged  unconstitntional  2aios,  do 
not  bear  upon  the  question  of  the  relative  tendency  of  the  President  singly,  or  of 
Congress  singly,  to  encroach  upon  the  people  or  the  States. 

He  begins  with  the  origin  of  democratic  government  in  Greece,  and  shows 
that  the  liberties  of  that  nation  were  destroyed  by  executive  usurpation.  He  illus- 
trates his  general  position  by  the  particular  example  of  Pisistratus.  The  same 
lesson  is  taught  in  Roman  history.  Modern  history  tells  the  same  tale.  The  fol- 
lowing paragraph  is  a  part  of  the  discussion  of  the  case  of  England  : — 

Now  here  n^tan  I  take  issue  upon  the  matter  of  fact.  At  this  present  writing, 
I  aver,  the  universal  people  of  England  possess  more  power  as  such  than  at  any 
prior  period  since  the  Norman  Conquest,  except,  perhaps,  for  a  very  brief  time  of 
the  Commonwealth.  I  deny  that  what  the  Commons  nave  been  doing  for  the 
last  two  hundred  ^ears  is  ''  usurpation."  With  your  leave,  I  hold  to  tne  Whig 
faith  herein,  as  briefly  stated  in  Parliament  by  Mr.  Curran  :— 

**  The  eziitenco  of  British  liberty  is  due  to  the  unremiuing  vigUanoe  with  which  it  has  been 
gaarded  fttMU  eneroachtDent.  Eveiy  invasion,  with  which' it  was  threatened  btf  tkefMg  nf  —■■i 
Ut$  or  tkt  utmrfotion  iff  kings,  has  been  constantly  checked  by  a  constitutional  asMrtlon  of  libeiCf . 
Bach  was  Magna  Cliarta ;  such  were  various  statates  tliat  were  made  under  the  House  of  Tanraa- 
ter ;  such  the  Petition  of  Rights,  the  Bill  of  Rights,  the  Act  of  Settlement,  and  the  recent  appeal 
of  the  vi.  Goorge  L  No  man  can  think  that  Britisa  liberty  derived  any  authority  firom  thoae  stat- 
ates, or  that  acts  of  Fariiament  can  create  constituent  rights.  We  are  not  free  becanse  Mafna 
Charta  was  enacted,  but  Magna  Cliarta  was  enacted  because  we  were  free." 

And  thottffh  it  were  *'  usurpation,"  and  if  absolute  monarchy  were  a  thing  so 
much  to  be  longed  for  and  mourned  after,  yet  I  deny  that  what  the  Commons 
have  accomplished  is  merely  the  strengtbeniuff  of  the  aristocracy  at  the  expenso 
of  the  monarchy.  In  the  first  place,  the  fendaf  system  was  in  itself  a  pure  aris- 
tocracy, just  as  much  so  as  the  government  of  Venice.  Next,  the  granting  of 
supplies,  or  the  refusing  them,  is  coeval  with  the  existence  of  Parliament.  Kings 
would  have  been  very  glad  to  dispense  with  parliaments,  if  it  might  be ;  but  thej 
summoned  their  liegemen  to  meet  for  the  express  purpose  of  obtaining  gifts,  aide, 
benevolences,  and  other  voluntary  grants  of  money.  The  Commons  have  acquired 
no  new  powers,  in  our  time,  or  in  any  time,  by  refusing  supplies.  Legally,  it  is 
now,  and  always  was,  an  open  bargain  between  the  Kin^  and  Parliament.  Gov- 
ern to  our  satisfaction,  and  we  will  give  you  suoplies  in  aid  of  your  hereditary 
revenues, — ever  has  been  the  true  constitutional  language  of  the  Commons.  In 
the  third  place,  as  to  the  composition  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  interven- 
tion of  the  tstled  aristocracy  in  returning  its  members,  it  was  conclusively  shown, 
in  the  debates  on  the  Reform-Bill,  that  the  BUI  gave  to  the  House  a  broader  con- 
stituency than  it  ever  before  possessed.  Finally,  touching  the  faculty  possessed 
by  the  majocity  of  the  House  of  Commons,  of  virtually  controling  the  executive 
chief  by  controling  his  ministers,  I  prefer  even  such  government  so  administered, 
if  we  may  choose  in  this  alternative,  to  the  rule  of  an  absolute  and  irresponsible 
monarch.  Can  yon  seriously  intend,  as  your  language  implies,  to  express  a  pref* 
erence  for  the  latter  condition  ?  On  riper  reflection,  you  cannot  but  admit,  for 
it  seems  to  be  one  of  the  truisms  of  public  freedom,  that  a  very  straitly  limited 
monarchy,  like  that  of  England,  is  better  than  the  absolutism  of  Spain  or  of  the 
East 

The  writer  proceeds  to  discuss  the  same  que^ion  as  confined  to  the  United 
States,  and  inquires,  as  a  general  rule,  whether  we  have  tnost  danger  firom  judi- 
cial, legislative,  or  executive  usurpation,  and  lays  down  in  the  moat  unqualified 
manner,  that  we  have  the  most  fear  from  the  last.  He  proceeds  to  treat  of  the 
character  and  nature  of  the  present  administration,  in  what  manner  and  form  we 
shall  let  him  speak  for  himself: — 

When  Andrew  Jackson  came  into  office,  it  was  upon  certain  professed  prin- 
ciples of  the  conduct  he  intended  to  pursue,  that  his  election  was  put  and  carried. 
His  opponents  objected  his  violent  cnaracter ;  his  self -avowed  incapacitv  for  civil 
employment ;  the  disregard  of  law,  ^^hich  had  occasionally  marked  nis  public 
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QUMr.  They  prediotad  minrale  and  nsorpation,  as  ineTitable  to  eneoe  upon  hit 
attaining  power.  His  advocates,  and  he  himself,  personally,  in  one  form  or 
another,  pledged  him  to  the  following  principles,  nameljr  :— 

1.  His  retirement  at  the  close  of  one  term  of  service. 

2.  His  superiority  to  mere  party-considerations. 

3.  Sedulously  to  avoid  conferring  office  on  members  of  Congress. 

4.  To  keep  elections  free  from  all  contact  with,  or  influence  from,  executive 
patronage. 

5.  Economy  of  administration. 

6.  The  reform  of  public  abuses  in  persons  and  things. 

■  7.  An  administration  specially  regardful  of  the  interests  of  the  people. 

8.  Scrupulous  delicacy  in  the  exercise  of  public  authority  derived  from  the 
Constitution. 

Such  were  the  false  preteHees,  employed  in  the  President's  favor;  for  never,  in 
all  the  annals  of  time,  was  a  more  extraordinary  case  of  flagrant  contrariety  be- 
tween practice  in  office  and  profession  out  of  it,  than  the  administration  exhibits. 
Npt  one  substantial  pledge  of  his  party  or  his  friends,  has  the  President  redeem- 
ed. Nay,  the  monstrous  violation  of  each  seems  to  be  in  very  scorn  of  truth  and 
honor.  But,  passing  over  this  point,  what  I  propose  to  illustrate  is,  the  aim  of 
his  open  forfeiture  (»  all  the  pledges  in  question,  and  of  his  persevering  march  in 
a  line  of  conduct  the  reverse  of  his  engagements, — namely,  to  raise  up  a  dynasty 
of  corruption,  by  pervertinjr  and  prostituting  all  the  powers  of  government  to 
that  one  abominable  end.  This  is  my  charge  against  the  President :  herein,  I 
signalize  the  usurping  and  unconstitutional  spirit  of  the  administration.  Inspect- 
ing each  of  the  great  classes  of  action,  whereupon  he  was  pledged,  we  shall  per- 
ceive that  the  executive  functions  have,  in  general,  been  stretched  to  their  uttep* 
most  tension  for  the  augmentation  of  executive  power ;  and  that  where,  in  some 
noted  cases,  abstinence,  in  this  respect,  has  appeared,  it  was  not  through  modera- 
tion of  principle,  but  in  order  to  weaken  Congress. 

During  the  remaining  pages  of  the  reply,  the  writer  occupies  himself  with  a 
thorough  dissection  of  the  character  and  doings  of  the  present  administration. 
He  dwells  upon  the  grasping  disposition  shown  by  the  President,  his  inconsisten* 
cies,  the  corruption  'of  his  administration,  the  gross  flattery  lavished  upon  him  by 
his  creatures,  the  ynprincipled  opposition  to  the  bank,  &c.  Ac.  The  following 
paragraph  is  a  specimen  of  the  spirit  and  ability,  which  mark  this  portion  of  the 
reply :— . 

Contemporaneously  with  these  proceedings,  the  secondary  circumstances, 
usually  appertaining  to  the  career  of  an  usurping  chief  magistrate,  have  distin- 
guished tm  acts  and  writings  of  the  administration.  One  of  the  villanous  badges 
of  despotism  is  the  existence  of  back-stair  advisers,  attaching  themselves  to 
power  by  mean  and  base  arts,^H$rinffing,  busy,  fawning,  slaves, — parasites  of 
Dravos, — the  cankers  of  a  commonwealth.  Such  an  appendage,  we  know,  clin^ 
to  the  skirts  of  the  President.  And  the  personal  adulation,  lavished  on  the  Presi- 
dent unto  very  nausea, — the  man- worship  characteristic  of  his  partv, — is  another 
of  its  anti-republican  traits.  This  footstool-kissinff  spirit  of  theirs,  dv  the  way,— 
this  their  servility  of  adulation  it  was, — filling  the  object  of  it  with  such  exag- 
gerated ideas  of  his  own  power, — which  misled  him  into  empirical  experiments 
upon  the  rights  and  happiness  of  the  people. 

And  why  sboald  Cmmr  be  s  tyrant,  then  ? 
Poor  man  !  I  know  he  would  not  be  a  wolf, 
Bat  that  he  sees  the  Romani  are  but  sheep : 
He  were  no  uoir,  were  not  Komane  binds. 

And  he  himself,  in  official  acts,  and  in  conversation,  adopts  the  style  and  port  of 
a  master.  He  needs  no  cabinet  of  constitutional  advisers, — not  he ;  secretaries 
and  clerks  are  sufficient  for  him.  Then,  the  government  is  his  government ;  the 
secretaries  of  department  are  his  secretaries  ;  they  compose  his  cabinet ;  all  the 
public  officers,  except  the  judges,  are  his  personal  servants,  not  the  servants  of 
the  people  and  the  laws.  When  the  people  repair  to  him  with  petitions,  they 
are  bid  go  home  and  work,  and  leave  public  affairs  to  him,  who  was  "  bom  to 
command."  He,  Andrew  Jackson,  wills  a  thing,  and,  therefore,  right  or  wrong, 
it  shall  be  done.  The  necessities  or  suffering  of  the  people,  are  nothing  to  him ; 
the  wishes  of  the  Legislature  nothing.    His  will  is  the  law,— his  experiment  i» 
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to  be  tried,  kwfiil  or  unlmwful,  and  cost  what  it  may  to  the  natton.  Herelofoffe, 
it  has  been  esteemed  the  only  policy  coneistent  with  republicanism,  that  the  Con- 
stitation  and  the  laws  should,  in  seeming,  as  in  fact,  be  the  government  of  the 
Republic.  In  conformity  wherewith,  Washington  broke  the  dies,  having  his 
effigy  en^raven^  upon  them,  and  the  features  of  personified  Liberty  only  appear 
on  our  com.  But  now,  this  wise  policy  is  coming  to  be  no  longer  obeerved.  The 
man  who  administers  the  executive  authority,  is  prominent  in  every  thing,  while 
the  Constitution  and  the  laws  are  thrown  into  the  shade.  The  symbols  of  moa- 
archy,  with  its  dialect,  are  insinuating  themselves  into  the  affairs  of  this  Repob- 
lie.  Even  she,  conqueress  of  so  many  glorious  fights,  the  pride  of  oar  gallant 
nav^, — she,  the  triumphant  mistress  of  the  sea,  who  dissipated  the  charm  of 
British  ascendancy  upon  the  Atlantic,  in  the  blaze  and  smoke  of  her  c^non, — 
the  world-renowned  Constitution  herself,  is  made  to  bear  on  her  brow  the  igno- 
minious sign  of  servitude.  Are  these  the  *< shadows"  cast  before  ''eoming 
events  ?"  For  it  is  an  omen  of  fearful  import,  that  in  the  state-papers,  speeches, 
essays,  and  newspapers,  emanating  from  the  side  of  the  administration,  whilst 
legislative  assemblies,  in  the  abstract,  are  the  frequent  theme  of  depreciation  and 
■com,  all  the  courtly  phrases  of  kingcraft  are  put  in  requisition,  to  exhibit  the 
exeellenoo  of  ^iovermn«n<  h^one  man,  and  that  man,  Andrew  Jackson. 

This  pamphlet,  on  the  whole,  is  much  above  the  average  class  of  productioiM 
to  which  it  belongs.  Without  being  original  or  profound,  it  is  eloquent,  well-writ- 
ten, and  shows  much  reading  and  reflection  in  its  writer.  We  sincerely  hope  that 
it  will  be  read  and  pondered  upon,  and  assist  in  bringing  about  that  political 
form  so  essential  to  the  preservation  of  our  institutions  in  their  original  pori^. 


Things  as  they  are :  or^  Notes  of  a  Tranekr  through  some  of  the 
MiddU  and  Northern  States. 

This  volume  is  written  in  a  pleasant,  but  rather  careless  style.  The  anther 
has  given  an  account  of  his  observations  during  a  tour  through  a  part  of  our 
country,  already  well  known  to  fashionable  tourists.  He  gives  us  no  new  reflec- 
tions, but  collects  such  remarks,  and  draws  such  inferences,  as  would  ooenr  to 
any  well-educated,  and  tolerably  observant  traveler.  The  writer's  atriotues  ott 
various  matters,  throughout  the  volume,  do  not  seem  to  us  either  very  new,  or  if 
they  are,  very  just.  On  the  first  page  a  complaint  is  made  of  the  state  of  public 
■peliking  in  Congress,  which  has  become,  already,  stale,  from  wearisome  repeti- 
tion. In  his  remarks  on  education,  he  runs  into  vague  censures,  which  have 
been  uttered  a  thousand  times  before,  and  have  become  standing  topics  of 
reproach,  often  cast  without  reflection,  and  from  merely  having  heard  or  read  it 
in  some  dull  essay  or  duller  book.  In  describing  his  visit  to  Mount  Auburn,  our 
author  says  the  place  has  been  too  much  praised,  and  seems  out  of  humor  with  it 
for  not  having  more  tenants.  This,  we  think  very  unreasonable.  The  spot  had 
been  but  just  selected  for  a  cemetery,  and  to  expect  to  find  it  crowded  with 
uments,  was,  indeed,  carrying  the  demands  of  a  traveler's  exaction  beyond 
tional  limits.  We  are  willing  to  do  almost  any  thing  for  the  accommodation  of 
intelligent  visiters,  but  really  we  should  hesitate  a  good  deal  before  consenting 
to  die  and  be  buried  before  the  proper  time,  that  they  may  have  the  pleasure  of 
looking  upon  our  tomb-stones. '  As  to  the  natural  beauties  of  Mount  Auburn,  we 
do  not  believe  it  is  easy  to  overpraise  them.  Every  variety  of  picturesque  scen- 
ery,—hill,  dale,  open  land,  and  woodland, — there  meets  the  eye ;  every  tree, 
plant,  and  flower,  indigenous  to  New-England,  is  found  within  the  Mount 
Auburn  grounds.  For  many  months,  we  have  visited  Mount  Auburn  every  day, 
and  we  have  never  visited  it  without  finding  something  new  to  admire, — some- 
thing unobserved  before.  The  truth  is.  Mount  Auburn  contains  within  itself 
almost  an  infinity  of  natural  charms ;  and  it  is  Uttie  short  of  absurd,  for  a  chaace 
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traveler,  on  a  hasty  visit,  to  depreciate  its  beauty,  becaose  be  finds  it  different 
fVom  his  anticipations,  or  because  he  sees  fewer  monuments  than  he  had  ex- 
pected. 

Our  author  sometimes  touches  upon  local  differences  of  character  among  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country ;  and  this  he  does  with  knowledge  and  skill.  The 
Philadelphians  are  noted  for  punning ;  the  Bostonians  for  their  zeal  in  education, 
and  so  on.  In  regard  to  the  Philadelphians,  we  do  wish  they  might  be  cured  of 
that  abominable  trick.  A  good  pun,  onCe  in  a  great  while,  is  amusing  enough,  if 
one  can  hear  nothing  better ;  but  to  be  eternally  hunting  for  double  meanings, 
and  twisting  conversation  from  its  natural  turn,  to  bring  in  a  laboriously  sought 
play  upon  words,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  as  vapid  as  the  brain  from  which  it 
sprung,  is  idle,  is  tiresome  beyond  description.  It  checks  the  glow  of  social  feel- 
ings, deadens  the  liveliness  of  wit,  perverts  the  associations  of  the  mind,  and 
produces  either  an  awful  silence,  or  a  more  awful  peal  of  hollow  laughter.  The 
Philadelphians  have  beoome  almost  monomanians  on  this  point.  They  are  a 
hospitable,  kind,  accomplished  people  ;  they  read  much,  write  well,  give  excel- 
lent dinners,  and  have  'an  enthusiasm  for  the  fine  arts, — but  they  spoil  it  all  by 
punning.  The  ehild,  tottering  from  the  cradle,  and  the  old  man,  tottering  to  the 
grave,  pun.  Even  the  natural  good  sense,  and  angelic  loveliness  of  woman,  is  no 
safeguard  against  the  contagion  of  this  disorder.  A  lady  may  be  as  beautiful  as 
Helen,  as  accomplished  as  Sappho,  as  majestic  as  Juno,  or  like  the  Countess 
Blessington,  more  than  equal  to  all  three, — so  that  men  may^  or  mugt  worship  her ; 
let  her  but  utter  a  pyn,  the  spell  is  broken,  the  charm  dissolved,  the  romance 
annihilated  forever.  The  fair  Philadelphians  are  willing  to  sacrifice  all  the  afore- 
said charms  on  the  altar  of  a  pun ! 

Some  of  our  author's  remarks  on  education,  are  judicious;  but  he  often  sacri- 
fices accuracy,  or,  rather,  permits  himself  to  make  general  statements  on  the 
subject,  which  are  not  perfectly  accurate,  for  the  sake  of  a  point.  For  example, 
he  says, — 

The  shores  of  the  East  River  show  little  improvement  in  agriculture ;  an  art 
in  which  our  countrymen  are  far  w  the  rear  of  some  other  nations.  There  is 
every  reason  to  believe,  that  judiciKs  treatment  would  soon  double  the  product 
of  these  fields.  But  what  is  to  be  expected  in  a  land  where  lep.rning  has  long 
been  ranged  in  array  against  that  most  important  science,  where  the  coIlegeiTare 
ashamed  to  admit  even  its  name  on  their  lists  of  studies,  where  its  instruments 
are  despised  by  the  student,  and  the  aspirant  at  book-knowledge  casts  from  him 
every  mark  of  that  most  honorable  profession,  as  something  incompatible  with  his 
lofly  aims  ?  How  can  it  be  expected  that  our  fields  should  be  subjected  to  such 
systems  as  the  wisest  and  most  enlightened  men  might  devise,  while  the  most 
frivolous  topic  has  the  preference  over  agriculture  in  the  company  of  those  whoso 
example  is  powerful  in  society  ;  while  our  children  are  kept  from  a  knowledge  of 
the  plunest  of  its  principles^  though  drilled  for  months  and  years  on  the  Greek 
particles,  or  see  thousands  squandered  to  make  them  French  parrots  apd  peacocks. 

Not  one  of  these  assertions  is  true,  without  important  modifications  and 
restrictions.  And  the  three  or  four  pages  following  contain  descriptions,  which, 
we  presume,  are  wholly  fictitious.  The  following  passage  has  our  most  hsaity 
approbation: — 

Incontestibly  many  comforts  and  advantages  of  different  kinds  might  accrue 
from  the  improvement  of  architectural  taste  and  science,  in  our  country  at  large. 
A  sightly  mansion  may  be  erected  at  less  expense  than  is  often  bestowed  on  a 
pile  of  deformity ;  and  not  only  convenience  but  health  may  be  secured  bv  a  judi- 
oiouB  plan  in  building.  The  planting  of  trees  on  private  grounds  often  con- 
tributes to  the  ^^ratification  of  neighbors  and  the  beauty  of  a  town ;  and  the  laying 
out  and  decorating  of  public  squares,  although  so  generally  neglected  amoog  ns, 
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might  easily  lie  rendered  rabservient  to  the  improTement  of  public  taste,  intelli- 
gence, and  morality.  Whoever  has  been  id  Switzerland  or  other  foreign  coan- 
triea,  where  rural  seats  are  provided  at  the  wayside,  near  fountains,  on  nill-tope, 
or  under  the  most  venerable  shades,  for  the  convenience  of  foot-travelers,  must 
recall  with  pleasure  the  agreeable  impressions  they  gvi^  of  the  refinement  of  the 
inhabitants.  What  a  total  absence  of  all  such  feelings,  on  the  contrary,  is  caosed, 
as  we  pass  alongour  own  roads,  to  see  no  trace  of  any  thing  done  for  the  benefit 
of  a  stranger!  xhe  road- side  is  oflen  studiously  deprived  of  foliage;  and  it  is 
rare  that  so  much  as  a  rock  can  be  found  proper  to  afford  a  convenient  seat.  On 
entering  our  villages  also,  is  there  any  little  grove,  or  even  a  single  tree  provided 
with  benches,  from  which  one  may  survey  the  objects  around  nim?  A  trough 
may  have  been  placed  for  the  benefit  of  the  cattle,  to  receive  the  water  of  a  rill ; 
but  why  is  man  considered  as  so  far  beneath  all  notice  ?  The  inn  and  the  drink- 
ing-shop  indeed  are  open  ^  but  would  not  their  evil  Influence  be  diminished,  if 
every  village  were  provided  with  a  little  shady  green,  furnished  at  least  with- a 
i^w  seats  in  the  shade,  where  the  ^outh  and  age  of  the  place  might  meet  at  sun- 
set in  the  summer?  With  how  little  expense  might  the  spot  be  beautified,  and, 
if  necessary,  protected  by  a  keeper  !  Winding  paths  are  easily  made  ;  trees  are 
easily  plantecl,  and  will  ffrow  if  let  alone ;  flowers  afl[brd  a  cheap  and  delightfal 
ornament ;  and  how  easuy  might  tasteful  arbors  or  rotundas  be  supplied  with  a 
vase,  a  bust,  or  even  a  statue,  such  as  native  artists  can  easily  produce  ! 

On  the  following  passage  we  have  no  Comment  to  offisr,  except  that  we  read  it 
with  the  deepest  interest.  It  contains  a  striking  view  of  the  causee  of  intemper- 
ance in  our  country,  and  a  joyful  prospect  of  a  speedy  deliverance  from  that 
damned  pest. 

There  is  one  continual  source  of  pleasure  to  the  traveler  in  oar  countxy,  let  his 
course  be  turned  in  almost  any  direction  :  that  is,  the  evident  decline  of  intem- 
perance. Even  when  I  have  been  passing  through  places  with  which  I  was 
feast  acquainted,  the  evidenc«s  I  have  found  of  the  diminution  of  this  evil  have 
seemed  like  springs  in  the  wilderness;  but  in  regions  which  I  had  known  in  less 
favorable  times,  the  changes  are  so  evident  and  so  numerous  as  to  excite  great 
pleasure,  1  hope  not  unmingled  with  gratitude  to  Him  who  has  said  to  the  flood 
of  devastation,  "  Here  shall  thy  proud  waves  be  stayed."  How  many  a  pane  of 
keen  sympathetic  misery  have  I  been  spared  on  my  tour,  by  the  partial  scotchmg 
of  that  serpent,  that  infernal  demon,  which  wds  so  lately  ranging  unchecked 
through  our  country  !  How  blessed  is  the  deliverance  from  such  a  monster !  It 
is  with  anguish  now  that  I  recall  the  days  when  I  so  often  dreaded  to  inquire,  in 
a  family  circle,  or  in  a  public  festival,  for  6#ne  one  I  missed  from  his  place,  Jest 
the  mention  of  his  name  should  wrest  from  tortured  lips  a  confession  tnat  would 
scorch  the  cheeks  and  scarify  the  heart. 

The  late  prevalence  of  intemperance  I  trace  in  part  to  the  broad  foundations 
Iiud  in  the  times  preceding  our  own.  The  close  of^tbe  war  left  the  country  in  an 
immoral  conditfon.  The  disbanding  of  the  army  converted  our  villages  almost 
into  camps,  so  far  as  the  habits  of  men  were  concerned ;  and  the  vicious  practices 
of  soldiers  co-operating  with  the  desultory  employment  of  leisure  time,  which  is 
naturally  produced  by  a  long  period  of  war  and  public  calamities,  stamped  a  low 
character  upon  society  through  a  great  part  of  the  country.  Public  calamities 
had  proved  fatal,  in  a  thousand  instances,  to  private  fortunes ;  and  many  of  those 
persons,  who  mijght  otherwise  have  possessed  the  means  of  obtaining  an  educa- 
tion, were  cut  on  from  it  by  poverty,  or  by  the  prolonged  depreciation  of  learning 
in  the  public  estimation.  Gunpowder,  bayonets,  soldiers,  and  military  skill  were 
objects  of  praise  and  admiration ;  and  as  taste  and  literature  could  not  purchase 
these,  they  were  but  lightly  esteemed.  Of  course,  peace  found  the  country 
abounding  in  many  young  and  empty  heads,  and,  what  was  worse,  with  morals 
corrupt  beyond  their  years.  It  was  the  tendency  of  such  a  state  of  things  to 
honor  the  tavern  and  to  break  up  the  family  circle ;  and  in. many  a  town  and 
village  the  former  was  the  great  resort  of  fathers  and  sons,  while  the  mothers 
were  too  oflen  lefl  to  solitary  regret  and  tears  among  the  broken  fragments  of  the 
latter.  Who  does  not  remember  something  of  such  a  state  of  society  P  Who,  at 
least,  has  not  perceived  traces  of  it  in  the  Bacchanalian  stories,  and  the  tsJes  of 
village  wit,  whose  narration  to  a  later  generation  has  oflen  served  to  depict  the 
tavern  in  colors  and  associations  too  attractive  to  the  children  of  a  reformed  or 
soberad  father  P    To  the  discredit  of  a  state  of  society  now  fkst  wearing  oat  of 
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ftthion,  a  large  part  of  oar  traditionary  narratiTM  and  hnmdr,  and  tketchM  of 
local  biography,  are  mingled  with  the  oaths  and  intoxication  of  the  inn,  or  the 
more  dan^erooa  language  and  examples  of  fashionable  dinner-parties  and  drink- 
ing-bonts  m  city  life. 

The  writer's  descriptions  of  natural  scenery,  are  too  vague.  When  among  the 
White  Mountainsy^those  wonders  of  desolate  snblimity,— he  does  not  succeed  in 
conveying  any  just  or  adequate  pictures  of  the  grandeur  around  him.  Many 
scenes  of  incomparable  beauty,  that  lay  on  his  route,  he  passes  by  without  notic- 
ing at  all.  Now,  if  he  had  left  out  his  speculations,— some  of  which  are  on  sub- 
jects he  does  not  appear  to  understand  j — and  supplied  their  place  by  faithful 
sketches  of  what  he  himself  saw,  the  book  would  have  been  vastly  superior.  As 
it  is,  however,  it  is  an  agreeable  little  volume,  and  deserves  especial  praise  for 
the  good  feelings  and  pure  prinoiples,  so  often  -expressed  and  advocated  in  ita 
sprightly  pages. 


A  Discourse  pronounced  at  the  Inauguration  of  the  author  as  Royal 
Professor  of  Law  in  Harvard  University,  August  29,  1834.  'By 
Simon  Cheenleaf 

The  Teachei^s  Office — Inaugural  Address  of  Rufus  Babcock,  jun, 
PresideiU  of  WaterviUe  College,  July  29,  1834. 

Baecdlaureate  Address ^  delivered  August  11,  1834,  at  the  Third 
Annual  Commencement  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  Alabama* 
By  Alva  Woods,  President  of  the  University, 

We  have  read  each  of  these  addresses  with  pleasure.  That  of  President 
Woods,  addressed  to  the  graduating  class,  is  ricli  in  good  advice,  nttered  in 
kindness,  and  in  a  style  of  affectionate  simplicity.  The  importance  of  industry, 
perseverance,  and  constancy,  in  whatever  profession  the  scholar  may  design  to 
pursue,  is  earnestly  recommended. 

The  address  of  President  Babcock  is  an  attempt  to  illustrate  the  objects  of  the 
Teacher's  Office, — viz :  To  secure  mental  discipline  ;  or,  so  to  develop  and  culti- 
vate the  original  faculties  that  their  exercise  shall  be  made  as  prompt  and  exact, 
as  vigorous  and  various  as  possible ; — to  stoM  the  mind  with  the  greatest  possible 
amount  of  useful  knowledge;  and,  to  give  to  all  our  powers  a  right  direction. 
It  is  a  sensible  discourse,  and  furnishes  many  remarks  worthy  of  the  attention  of 
teachers.  The  truth  embraced  in  the  following  short  passage,  is.  worthy  the  seri- 
ous attention  of  parents  and  legislators : — 

^  *  *  The  attempt  which  has  been  made  to  raise  a  popular  clamor  a^nst  the 
higher  seminaries  of  learning,  for  the  alleged  purpose  of  giving  more  aid  to  com- 
mon schools,  is  as  wise  and  consistent  as  it  would  be  to  sever  the  head  from  the 
hnman  body,  in  order  to  favor  the  limbs.  The  one  cannot  long  flourish  withbut 
the  other;  and  mutual  hostility  between  their  friends  will  be  suicidal  to  the  best 
interests  of  both. 

Of  the  discourse  of  Mr.  Greenleaf,  it  is  hardly  within  our  power  to  speak  in 
terms  of  exaggerated  praise.  If  our  limits  permitted,  we  should  avail  ourself  of 
the  absence  of  a  "  copy -right,"  to  enrich  our  pages  with  the  whole  of  it.  We 
have  room  only  for  a  single  extract,  and  we  select  the  last  paragraph,  not  because 
it  is  the  most  eloquent,  but  because  it  has  reference  to  one  of  the  means  of  elicit- 
ing truth,  which  a  portion  of  our  fellow-citizens, — and,  we  regret  to  say,  an 
increasing  portion,— are  laboring  to  deprive  of  its  sanctions. 
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Bat  it  matten  little  to  the  peace  of  society,  how  wise  or  nfyright  the  yaA^  or 
the  jury  may  be,  if  their  means  of  aacertaioing  truth  are  feeble  and  inefficient ; 
since  jndgementfl  and  decisions  will  be  respected  only  in  proportion  to  their  sup- 
posed agreement  with  the  actual  merits  of  the  case,  in  fact,  as  well  as  in  law. 
The  great  instrument  of  eliciting  truth  is  the  hold  obtained  upon  the  conscience 
throQgh  the  medium  of  an  oath.    The  force  of  this  hold  will  depend  on  the  sense 
of  moral  obligation  and  accountability  in  the  person  taking  it :  and  to  strengthen, 
rather  than  to  impair  this,  seems  peculiarly  to  be  demanded  of  us,  who  have  such 
frequent  occasion  to  resort  to  its  agency.    The  utility  of  judicial  tribunals  is  thus 
referred  at  last  to  the  sanctions  afforded  by  religion.    In  this  country,  religion  in 
all  its  forms  is  freely  tolerated ;  but  its  existence  in  any  form,  is  left  to  depend  on 
ibe  support  of  public  opinion.    And  the  founder  of  our  nation  has  remarked,  that 
'*in  proportion  as  the  structure  of  a  government  gives  force  to  public  opinion,  it 
should  be  enlighiened.'*    Christianity  founds  its  claim  to  our  belief  upon  the 
weight  of  the  evidence  by  which  it  is  supported.    This  evidence  is  not  peculiar 
to  the  department  of  theology ;  its  rules  are  precisely  those  by  which  the  law 
scans  the  conduct  and  language  of  men  on  all  other  subjects^  even  in  their  daily 
transactions.    This  branch  of  the  law  is  one  of  our  particular  study.    It  is  our 
constant  employment  to  explore  the  mazes  of  falsehood,  to  detect  its  doubling, 
to  pierce  its  thickest  veils ;  to  follow  dnd  expose  its  sophistries ;  to  compare,  with 
scrupulous  exactness,  the  testimony  of  different  witnesses,  to  examine  their  motives 
and  their  interests ;  to  discover  truth  and  separate  it  from  error.    Our  fellow-men 
know  this  to  be  our  province ;  and  perhaps  this  knowledge  may  have  its  influenoe 
to  a  greater  extent  than  we  or  even  they  imagine.    We  are  therefore  required  by 
th^  stroQ^st  motives, — by  personal  interest,  by  the  ties  of  kindred  and  friendship, 
by  the  claims  of  patriotism  and  philanthropy,  to  examine,  and  that  not  lightly,  the 
evidences  on  which  Christianity  challenges  our  belief,  and  the  degree  of  credit 
to  which  they  are  entitled.    The  Christian  religion  is  part  of  our  common  law, 
with  the  v^ry  texture  of  which  it  is  interwoven.    Its  authority  is  frequently 
admitted  in  our  statute-books ;  and  its  holy  things  are  there  expressly  guarded 
from  blasphemy  and  desecration.    If  it  be  found,  as  indeed  it  is,  a  message  of 
peace  on  earth  and  good  will  to  men ;  exhibiting  the  roost  perfect  code  of  morals 
for  onr  government,  the  purest  patterns  of  exalted  virtue  for  our  imitation,  and 
the  brightest  hopes,  which  can  cheer  the  heart  of  man  \  let  it  receive  the  just 
tribute  of  our  admiring  approval,  oor  reverential  obedience,  and  our  cordial  sup- 
port.   I  would  implore  the  American  lawyer  unhesitatingly  to  follow  in  this,  as 
in  the  other  elements  of  the  law,  the  great  masters  and  sages  of  his  profession ; 
and  while  with  swelling  bosom  he  surveys  the  countless  benefits  renoered  to  his 
country  by  this  his  favorite  science,  let  him  not  withhold  from  the  Fountain  and 
Source  of  all  Law  the  free  service  of  undissembled  homage. 
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We  have  on  file  for  publication ,  or  other  disposition  oiler  consideration,- 

"  Thoughts  among  the  White  Mountans  ;'* 

«  The  Secret,  a  Tale  of  German  Life  ;*' 

■<  Desaitoiy  Essays  on  Taste,  No  I^" 

«  Common  Metaphors  ;'* 

<<  True  Philosophy,**  &.c.  4^. 
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MAIIi£. 
fiowDOiN  College,  Brunswick.  At 
th#  CommeDcement,  on  Wednesday, 
Sept.  3,  the  following  degrees  were  con- 
ferred : — The  degree  of  A.  B.  on  John 
W.  Allen,  John  Appleton,  James  Ay  or, 
Charles  Beecher,  Hamilton  M.  Uall, 
Peleg  W.  Chandler,  Henry  T.  Cheever, 
Milton  Clement,  John  H.  C.  Coffin, 
Albiirt  Cole,  Samael  W.  Dennis,  John 
C.  Dodee,  Elijah  H.  Downing,  Luther 
IWrar,  Calvin  Farrar,  Samuel  C.  Fes- 
■enden,  Cyrus  Hamlin,  William  B. 
Hartwell.  William  B.  Haskell,  Theo- 
dore H.  Jewett,  Amos  Morrell,  Reuben 
Naaon,  John  Orr,  Charles  H.  Peirce, 
Benjamin  Proctor,  William  8.  Sewall, 
John  D.  Smith  j  HenryB.  Smith,  Chas. 
W.  Thomas,  Charles  H.  Upton,  Daniel 

C.  Weston,  George  M.  Weston,  Albert 
T.  Wheelock,  and  Edward  Woodford. 
Also  on  Henry  J.  Jewett,  of  the  class 
of  1833.  The  degree  of  A.  M.  on  Jo- 
seph H.  Hustin,  Thomas  Baker,  and 
Piper  Thacher. 

The  decrree  of  M.  D.  was  conferred 
on  the  following  young  gentlemen  : — 
William  H.  Alien,  Hiram  C.  Baxter, 
Simeon  L.  Pearce,  Henry  G.  Clark, 
James  M.  Cummings,  Andrew  Dunn, 
John  N.  Frink,  Ezra  Green,  Sumner 
Laughton,  Jesse  *F.  Locke,  Edgar  A. 
Mclntire.  Ezra  Manter,  James  Norton, 
Lewis  P.  Parlin,  Edward  Peabody, 
Joshua  Porter,  George  W.  Smith,  John 
De  W,  Smith,  Elbndge  G.  Stevens, 
Jesse  Sweat,  Flrederick  P.  Theobald, 
Leander  S.  Tripp,  Zachariah  P.  Wing, 
and  Charles  Wright.    The  degree  of 

D.  D.  on  Rev.  Rufus  Babcock,  of  Wa- 
teryille  College. 

NEW-HAMPSHIRE. 

Dartmouth  College,  Hanover.— 
The  annual  commencement  was  h^ld  on 
Wednesday,  August  20.  The  services 
connected  with  the  occasion  began  on 
Tuesday,  on  which  day  orations  were 
pronounced  before  the  Theological  So- 
ciety, bv  Mr.  Edward  A.  Lawrence; 
before  the  Social  Friends,  by  Mr.  New- 
ion  £.  Marble ;  and  before  the  United 
Fraternity,  by  Mr.  Albert  Baker. 

The  degree  of  A.  B.  was  conferred 
upon  twenty -nine  young  gentlemen. 
The  degree  of  A.  M.  was  conferred  on 
eight  of  the  former  graduates  of  the 
College,  and  one  or  two  others  as  an 


honorary  degree.  Eight  young  men 
also  received  the  degree  of  M.  D. 

VERMONT. 
MioDLESui^T  College^  Middlebury. 
The  annual  commencement  was  held  on 
the  20th  of  Aiig.  The  degree  of  A.  B. 
was  conferred  on  twenty-four  gradu- 
ates, and  that  of  A.  M.  on  five  alumni* 
The  honorary  degree  of  A.  M.  was  con- 
ferred on  Rev.  Joseph  M.  Graves,  John 
Pierpont,  Esqi  Ebenezer  N.  Briggs, 
Esq.  Ebenexer  Hebard,  Esq.  and  on 
Horace  Green,  M.  D.    The  degree  of 

D.  D.  was  conferred  on  Rev.  Henry 
Olin,  President  of  Randolph  Macon 
College,  Virgitiia;  and  of  LL.  D.  on 
Chas.  K.  Williams,  of  Rutland,  Chief 
Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ver* 
mont. 

On  Monday  evening,  an  address  be- 
fore the  Philadelphian  Society,  a  soci- 
ety embracing  the  reli^ous  young  men 
in  College,  was '  delivered  by  the  Rev. 

E.  W.  Hooker  of  Bennington. 

The  Rev.  £.  W.  Hooker  of  Benning- 
ton,  Rev.  Hadley  Proctor  of  Brandon, 
and  the  Hon.  Phmeas  White  of  Putney, 
were  elected  members  of  the  Corpora- 
tion. A  buildinff  committee  was  also 
appointed,  with  directions  to  proceed, 
with  all  suitable  despatch,  in  tne  erec- 
tion of  nc^w  college  buildings. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 
Harvard  Universitt.  Inauguration 
of  Professors,  The  inauguration  of  Si- 
mon G-reenleaf,  A.  M.  Royal  Professor 
of  Law ;  Cornelius  Conway  Felton,  A. 
M.  Eliot  Professor  of  Greek  Literature ; 
Charles  Beck,  P.  D.  University  Profess- 
or of  Latin ',  and  Benjamin  Pierce,  A.  M. 
University  Professor  of  Mathematics, 
took  place  on  the  26th  of  August,  in  the 
University  Chapel.  AAer  prajers  by 
the  Rev.  tienry  Ware,  Jr.  the  President 
delivered  an  Address  in  Latin,  briefly 
adverting  to  the  occasion,  to  the  founcf- 
ations  and  purposes  of  the  professorshins; 
and  the  statutes  of  each  professorsnip 
were  read  by  Professor  Channing.  A 
reply,  in  Latin,  to  the  President's  Ad- 
dress, was  made  by  Dr.  Beck,  for  him- 
self and  the  other  Professors  elect,  by 
way  of  compliment  as  he  intimated  to 
the  Latin  aepartment,  at  the  head  of 
which  he  is  placed.  The  Professors 
were  then    severally    announced|  pro 
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morej  bj  the  President.  Professor  Fel- 
ton  delivered  i^n  Inaugaral  Discourse, 
in  which  he  paid  a  just  tribute  of  re- 
spect to  the  memory  of  Samuel  Eliot, 
the  founder  of  the  Greek  Professorship, 
who,  in  his  lifetime — though  privately — 
laid  his  rich  offering  on  the  altar  of  lit- 
erature.  He  spoke  of  the  modes  of  ac- 
oomplishine  the  objects  embraced  in  the 
statutes'  of  his  office,  and  gave  a  tasteful 
sketch  of  the  early  culture  of  Grecian 
literature  and  arts  and  their  advance- 
ment, with  various  striking  examples 
of  their  .harmonious  progress,  side  by 
side, — Epic  Poetry,  Tragedy,  Music, 
and  Statuary,  all  arranged  in  simple 
beauty.  The  Inaugural  Discourse  6f 
Professor  Greenleiu  closed  the  exer- 
cises of  the  occasion.  He  spoke  of  the 
importance  of  Law  and  of  the  profes- 
sion of  Law,  in  regard  to  private  and 
public  relations,  and  of  its  different 
oranehes ;  of  the  value  and  necessity  of 
deep  learning  in  those  who  would  ac- 
quit themselves  worthily  in  their  call* 
ing ;  of  the  high  moral  qualities  de- 
manded in  the  performance  of  the  duties 
of  the  profession,  as  guardians  of  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  the  citizens ;  and 
01  the  inestimable  importance  of  an 
able  and  pure  judiciary. 

Commencement.  The  Annual  Com- 
mencement was  held  at  the  First  Con- 
f relational  Meeting-House  in  Cara- 
rioge,  on  the  last  Wednesday  in  Au- 
Sust.  The  order  of  exercises  of  candi- 
ates  for  the .  Degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts,  was  as  follows  :— • 

1.  A  Salutatory  Oration  in  Latin. 
Thaddeus  Clapp,  Dorchester.  2.  A 
Conference.  ^  The  Political  Reformer, 
the  Schoolmaster,  and  the  Missionary." 
Miles  T.  Gardner,  W.  Cambridge,  Chas. 
Eliot  Ware,  Cambridge ;  Hiram  Wel- 
lington, Lexington.  3.  An  Essay.  *'Th« 
Varieties  of  Genius.'*  Henry  Francis 
Harrington,  Roxbury.  4.  A  Colloquial 
Discussion.  **  The  Literary  Influence 
of  a  Reading  Public."  Henry  Blanch- 
ard,  Billerica. '  5.  A  Conference.  '*  The 
Country  Gentleman  and  the  Plebeian." 
Aaron  Hayden,  Eastport,  Me.;  Lucius 
Parker,  Southborough.  6.  A  Colloquial 
Discussion.  **  View  taken  of  a  Nation 
by  Itself  and  by  Others."  Kinsman 
Atkinson,  Eaton,  N.  H.;  Caleb  Alexan- 
der Buckingham,  Cambridge.  7.  A 
Conference.  "  Ancient  and  Modern 
Honors  to  the  Dead."  Edward  Brad- 
street,  Newburyport ;  William  Vincent 
Thacher,  Boston.  8.  A  Literary  Dis- 
cussion. "The  Evils  and  Benefits  of 
Large  Books."  Nathaniel  Babcock  In- 
rsol,  Cambridge;  Charles  Newell 
arren,  Stow.    9.  A  Forensic  Dispu- 
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tation.  "  Is  it  expedient  to  make  Col- 
onies of  Convicts  ?"  Benjamin  Eddjr 
Cotting,  West-Cambridge ;  Chs.  Breclc 
Parkman,  Westboron^h.  10.  A  Disser- 
tation. "  Lafayette."  Drausin  Baltaxar 
Labranche,  St.  Charles  Parish,  La.  11. 
A  Philosophical  Discussion.  **  Skepti- 
cism and  Love  of  Truth  as  Indications 
of  Mental  Character  and  Viffor."  Ed- 
ward Fox,  Portland,  Me.;  Zebina  Glea- 
son,  Westborough.  12.  An  English 
Oration.  *<  Superstition."  Samuel 
Morse  Felton,  Charlestown.  13.  A  Fo- 
rensic Disputation.  **  Is  the  Cause  of 
Despotism  Strengthened  by  the  Exter- 
mination of  the  roles?"  ^he  affirmsr 
tive.)  Joseph  Sargent,  Leicester.  14. 
An  English  Oration.  "  The  Influence 
of  Speculative  Mind8>"  William  Smith 
CruA,  Boston.  15.  A  Dissertatioii. 
"  The  Irresponsibleness  of  Anonymous 
Wntings."  Charles  Mason,  DabUn,  K. 
H.  16.  A  Deliberative  Discossiou. 
**  Tendency  of  Free  Institutions  to  briiv 
First  Principles  into  question."  Wilf 
iam  LeRov  Annin,  LeRoy ,  New-York ; 
George  Moore,  Concord.  17.  An  En- 
glish Oration.  "  American  Aristocra- 
cy."   Thomas  Cnshing,  Boston. 

Exercises  of  Candidates  for  the  Degret 
of  Master  of  Srts*  1.  An  Oration  in 
English.  "  The  value  of  the  Political 
Lessons  left  us  by  the  Founders  <^  onr 
Free  Institutions."  Charles  Eames.  2. 
A  Valedictory  Oration  in  Latin.  Will- 
iam Hammatt  Simmons. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  admit- 
ted to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts : 
William  LeRoy  Annin,  Kinsman  At> 
kinson,  George  Forester  Barstow,  Hen- 
ry Blao'chard,  Edward  Bradstreet,  Ce- 
leb Alexander  Buckingham,  Thaddeus 
Clapp,  James  Freeman  Colman,  Benja- 
min Eddy  Cotting,  William  Smith  Cruft, 
Thomas  Cusfaing,  Samuel  Morse  Felton, 
Edward  Fox,  Eugene  Fuller,  MilesTeel 
Gardner,  Zebina  Gleason,  Henry  Fran- 
cis Harrington,  Aaron  Havden,  Rnfos 
Hosmer,  Nathaniel  BabcocV  Ingersoll, 
Rufus  Tilden  King,  Drausin  l^tazar 
Labranche,  Rufus  Bigelow  Lawrence, 
Charles  Mason,  George  Moore,  Lucius 
Parker,  Charles  Breck  Parkman,  Sam- 
uel Parkman,  John  Witt  Randall,  Will- 
iam Putnam  Richardson,  Samuel  Will- 
iam Rodman,  Joseph  Sargeant,  William 
Vincent  Thacher,  Charles  Eliot  Ware, 
Charles  Newell  Warren,  Hiram  Wel- 
lington, Nathaniel  West.  37.  The  de- 
gree of  A.  M.  was  conferred  on  twenty- 
seven  in  course,  and  on  two  out  of 
course. 

The  honorary  Degree  of  Doctor  of 
Laws  was  conferred  on  Edward  Liv- 
ingston, Minister  to  France;  on  his  Ex- 
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cellency,  John  DaTis,  Governor  of  the 
Commonwealth ;  and  on  Simon  Green- 
leaf,  Royal  Professor  of  Law  in  the  Uni* 
▼eraity.  The  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Med- 
icine, on  Dr.  Dn  Brissis,  of  Halifax, 
Nova  Scotia.  The  Degree  of  Doctor  of 
Divinity,  on  R«t.  Francis  Farkman,  of 
Boston,  Rev.  Henry  Ware,  inn  and 
Rev.  John  Gorham  Palfrey ,  Professor 
in  the  Theological  Institution. 

The  whole  number  of  young  gentle- 
men examined  for  admission  into  the 
University  was  eighty-five.  Of  this 
number  seventy-three  were  admitted 
into  the  Freshman  class,  six  into  the 
Sophomore  class,  and  one  into  the 
Junior  class,  and  five  were  rejected  as 
inadmissible. 

The  anniversary  services  of  the  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  were  performed  in  the  same 
Meeting-nouse,  <m  the  day  following 
the  Commencement.  Oration  by  Will- 
iam H.  Gardiner,  Eso.  of  Boston — 
Poem  by  the  Rev.  Ralph  W.  Emerson. 

Amherst  College,  Amiierst.  Com- 
mencement on  the  27th  of  A  gust.  On 
the  day  previous  to  the  Commencement, 
Golian  C.  Verplanck,  Esq.  of  New- 
Tork,  delivered  an  oration  to  the  Litr 
erary  Societies  belonging  to  the  institu- 
tion. The  de^ee  of  A.  B.  was  con- 
ferred upon  thirty-se?en  graduates,  and 
that  of  A.  M.  upon  twenty-one  alumni 
of  the  college.  The  degree  of  LL.  D. 
was  conferred  on  Gulian  C.  Verplanck 
of  New-Tork,  and  that  of  D.  D.  on  the 
Rev.  George  Bradford  of  Worcester, 
England. 

Williams  College,  Williamstown. 
The  Annual  Commencement  was  held 
on  the  20th  of  Auffust.  '  Fifteen  gradu- 
ates received  the  degree  of  A.  B.  The 
degree  of  A.  M.  in  course,  was  con- 
ferred on  five  alumni  of  the  college. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Alumni,  on  Com- 
mencement day,  the  subscription  of 
four  thousand  dollars,  proposed  two 
years  since,  to  enlarge  the  Philosoph- 
ical and  Chemical  apparatus  of  the  in- 
stitution, was  reported  to  be  full,  and 
Prof.  A.  Hopkins  was  authorized  to  pro- 
ceed to  Europe  to  make  the  purchases. 

RHODE-ISLAND. 
Brown  University,  Providence.  At 
the  Commencement,  Sept.  3,  the  fol- 
lowing young  gentlemen  were  admitted 
to  the  degree  of  A.  B.  in  course.  Oli- 
ver Aver,  Silas  Bailey,  Joseph  Brig- 
ham,  J.  Russell  Bullock,  James  T. 
Champlin,  George  Cole,  Hervey  Smith 
Dale,  Joshua  W.  Downing,  Samuel 
Eddy,  Francis  W.  Fickling,  Edward  H. 
Hazard,  Carrington  Hoppin,  Charles  K. 


•  _ 

Johnson,  Augustin  Leland,  Edward  A. 
Lothrop,  Matthew  Mills,  Crawford 
Nightingale,  David  Perkins,  Thomas 
Potter,  Luther  Robinson,  Daniel  P. 
Simpson,  Pardon  D.  Tiffany,  Ephraim 
Ward,  WiUiam  H.  Wood,  Charles  W. 
Wood. 

The  degree  of  A.  M.  in  course,  was 
conferred  on  William  Gammell,  Luther 
Crawford,  Edward  Otheman,  Joseph 
M.  Church,  Henry  Waterman,  Walter 
S.  Burges,  Francis  W.  Bird,  William 
F.  D' Wolf,  William  H.  Eddy  -,  also  on 
Charles  W.  Crouch,  of  the  class  of 
1829,  and. on  the  Rev.  Jesse  Hartwell, 
of  the  class  of  1819. 
.  The  honorary  degree  of  A.  M.  i^as 
conferred  upon  William  Nelson  Pendle- 
ton, Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Nat- 
ural Philosophy  in  Bristol  College,  (Pa.) 
Rev.  Samuel  Furman,  Professor  in  the 
Furman  Theological  Institution,  South- 
Carolina  ;  Rev.  Joseph  A.  Wame,  of 
Brookline,  Mass.;  Rev.  John  Dowling, 
of  Newport,  R.  I.;  Josiah  Quincy,  Esq. 
of  Rumney,  N.  H.;  Isaac  Stephens, 
Esq.  of  Middleborough,  Mass. 

The  honorary  degree  of  D.  D.  was 
conferred  upon  the  Rev.  Oliver  Cobb, 
of  Rochester,  Mass. 

CONNECTICUT. 
Yale  College,  New- Haven.  An- 
nual Commencement,  Aug.  20.  Order  of 
exercises — Salutatory  Oration,  in  Latin, 
by  Nathan  P.  Seymour.  Dissertation 
^*  on  originality  in  literature,"  by  John 
R.  Keep.  Oration, '<  on  the  sufferings 
of  men  of  genius,"  by  William  H. 
Washington.  Dissertation,  "on  the 
insufficiency  of  philosophy  for  the 
moral  improvement  of  man,"  bv  Tbos. 
Wickes.  Oration,  '*on  the  literary 
duties  of  professional  men,"  by  Reuben 
Gay  lord.  Oration,  *'  on  erroneous  views 
of  independence  in  thought  and  action," 
by  William  H.  Starr.  Oration,  "  on  the 
influence  of  early  trials  in  the  forma- 
tion  of  literary  character,"  by  William  N. 
H.  Smith.  Dissertation,  "  on  habits  of 
thought,"  by  Henry  C.  Kingsley.  Ora- 
tion, "  on  the  motives  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  physical  science  in  this  coun- 
try," by  Eliiah  F.  Rockwell.  Disser- 
tation, "  on  toe  abuse  of  great  talents," 
bv  George  G.  Spencer.  Oration,  "on 
the  literary  character  of  Coleridge,"  by 
William  1.  Budington.  Oration,  "  on 
the  enthusiasm  of  genius,"  by  John  N. 
Kendall.  Dissertation,  "on  the  Greek 
philosophy,"  by  Nathaniel  S.  Richard- 
son. Oration,  "  on  the  tendency  to 
discouragement  in  those  who  are  enter- 
ing upon  life,"  by  Samuel  G.lYhittle- 
sey.  Dissertation,  "  on  the  progress  of 
society,"  by  Henry  W.  Ellsworth.  Orar 
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tion,  "  on  the  obligationa  of  our  govern- 
ment  to  promote  the  higher  branches 
of  knowledge,"  by  Charles  R.  Welles. 
Oration,  "  on  the  moral  tendency  of 
liberal  studies/'  with  .  the^  valedictory 
address,  by  Samuel  St.  John. 

Sixty-four  gentlemen  received  the 
degree  of  A.  B. 

The  degree  of  D.  D.  was  conferred 
on  Rev.  Andrew  Reed  and  Rev.  James 
Matheson,  of  England.  The  degree  of 
LL.  D.  op  His  Excellency  S.  A.  Foot, 
Governor  of  Connecticut,  Hon.  Thomas 
S.  Williams  of  Hartford,  and  Gideon 


Manlett  of  Brighton,  England.  Hie 
degree  of  A.  M.  in  coarse,  was  confer* 
red  on  a  number  of  young  gentlemen, 
graduates  of  this  College ;  and  the  hon- 
orary  degree  of  A.  M.  on  Joehna  A. 
Spencer  of  Utica,  N.  T.  Rev.  Erastoa 
Cowlea  of  Danbury,  and  Rev.  Edward 
J.  Ives  of  £.  Haven. 

An  address  before  the  Alamni,  was 
delivered  by  Mr.  Lucius  Danaon,  of 
New-Orleans.  It  was  voted  to-  apply 
the  annual  fund  to  the  support  of  a  lee* 
turer  on  Natural  History,  and  Chaiies 
U.  Shepherd  was  appointed  Lecturer. 


DEATHS, 


AND   OBITUARY   NOTICES    OF   PERSONS   LATELY   DECEASED. 


In  Lynn,  August  96,  Mr.  HARRIS  CHAD- 
WELL,  aged  88  years  and  5  months.  He  was 
a  lieutenant  of  militia  in  the  revolutionary  war. 
In  1775  be  commanded  a  detachment  of  CapC 
King's  company,  then  stationed  on  Lynn  Com- 
mon— in  1776  he  was  at  Prospdct  Hill,  watching 
the  mancBuvies  of  the  British— >in  1777  at  Provi- 
dence, and  in  1778  in  Rhode-Island,  and  had 
command  of  the  boats  at  that  place,  when  the 
American  armies  retamed  from  the  Island.  He 
was  a  pensioner  under  the  last  act,  wbjcb  by  Its 
tribute  of  respect  and  pecuniary  aid,  cast  a  sun- 
shine over  his  last  moments.  Be  was  followed 
to  the  grave  by  a  numerous  procession,  a  portion 
of  which  was  composed  of  children — graad- 
children  and  great  grand-children — four  patriots 
of  the  revolution  assisted  as  pall-bearera,  and, 
with  tears  in  their  eyes,  consigned  him  to  that 
lonely  mansion  pcepared  for  all  living. 

In  Philadelphia,  Aug.  30,  Rev.  GREGORY 
T.  BEDELL,  D.  D.  rector  of  St.  Andrew's 
Church,  aged  43. 

In  Detroit,  August  13,  Gen.  CHARLES 
LARNBD.  He  was  a  native  of  Massachu- 
setts, bnt  for  many  years  he  has  been  an  ac- 
tive, useful,  and  prominent  member  of  the  com- 
munity of  Detroit.  He  possessed  a  mind  of 
more  than  ordinary  acuteness,  which  fitted 
him  for  the  legal  profession,  which  he  had 
selected.  Bnt  his  energies  were  eierted  to 
build  up  an  institutions,  and  to  give  success  to 
all  effoits  adapted  to  enlarge  the  public  resources 
and  improve  the  public  character.  He  held  the 
office  of  Brigadier-General  in  the  miUtia  of  the 
territory  of  Michigan,  by  appointment  of  tfab 
President  and  Senate,  and  endeavored  to  create 
and  perfect  a  thdrough  organization  and  disci- 
pline. 

At  the  Cross  Timbers,  Missouri  Territory,  July 
S2,  Brigadier-General  LEAVENWORTH,  if. 
S.  A.  Gen.  Leavenworth  was  a  native  of  New- 
York,  and  was  found  at  the  commencement  of 
the  late  war  asiocUited  with  Gen.  Root,  in  the 
duties  of  an  extensive  and  increasing  practice 


at  the  bar.  With  a  cbaracteristie  dJaregpod  of 
self-interest,  he  left  hia  office,  and,  with  the 
commission  of  captain,  raised  a  company  in  IM- 
aware  coun^,  New.Yoric ;  promoted  u>  a  ma- 
jority in  Scott's  brigade,  at  the  head  of  the  ninth 
regiment,  (being  its  only  field-officer  present,) 
he  acted  a  most  distinguished  part  at  Chippewa^ 
the  action  which  gained  so  maefa  eclat  to  ma 
arms.  At  Bridgewater  he  was  also  inslnimeat- 
al.  to  a  great  degree,  in  the  success  of  that  sao- 
guinary  conflict  with  the  choicest  English  troops. 
The  well-earned  brevet  of  lieuienant-«oloQri 
and  colonel  were  bestowed  upon  him ;  and  k 
was  conceded  by  all,  that,  with  however  little 
discrimination  these  evidences  of  merit  wera 
accorded  to  the  actors  In  that  campaign.  General 
Leavenworth  had  claims  inferior  only  to  llie 
gallant  chief  of  the  first  brigade. 

At  the  close  of  the  war,  he  was  stationed  at 
Sackett's  Harbor,  and  as  a  mark  of  the  eonfi- 
dence  and  gratitude  of  the  people,  was  called  to 
the  New-York  legislature,  in  which  he  took  his 
seat.  His  services  have  been  enjoyed  by  the 
government,  slnoe  that  period,  In  the  establish- 
ment of  various  military  posts  on  oor  western 
frontier,  and  in  watching  over  its  interests  and 
administering  its  policy  in  regard  to  the  Ind^ui 
tribes.  At  different  times,  he  has  been  entrust- 
ed with  tlie  command  of  the  9d,  5tii,  6th.  and 
3d  regiments  of  infantry,  to  tb^  last  of  wbich, 
he  was  promotf  d  in  18S5.  The  brevet  of  briga- 
dier-general, subsequently  conferred,  was  exer- 
cised at  the  infantry  School  of  Practice,  over  a 
fine  command  of  twenty-two  companiM  of  the 
1st,  3d,  and  6th  infiintry,  and  oo  the  western 
frontier  of  Missouri.  On  a  recent  visit  to  the 
seat  of  government,  he  was  admitted  to  the  su- 
preme court,  and  assigned  to  the  command  of 
the  southwestern  fVuniier,  with  a  view  to  secure 
the  benefits  of  his  energy  and  experience  in  the 
cohteraplated  movements  of  the  dragoons,  and 
his  presence  at  the  council,  to  he  held  witn  the 
Indians  in  that  remote  region.  He  had  advanced 
in  the  execution  of  these  duties,  it  would  seem, 
as  far  as  a  point  called  the  Cross  Timbers,  when 
he  was  attacked  by  the  fever,  which  terminated 
l^tally,  on  the  17ih  of  July. 
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THOUGHTS  ON  THE  CAUSES  OF  THE  PRESENT  DISCONTENTS. 

We  have  prefixed  to  this  articU  the  title  of  one  of  the  most  esteemed 
among  the*  writings  of  Edmund  Burke^  which  is  remarkable  for  its 
perfect  adaptation,  in  many  particulars,  to  our  country  at  the  present 
time ;  and  we  purpose  to  lay  before  our  readers  some  of  its  pertinent 
passages,  with  such  commentary  as  they  may  require  and  suggest ; 
premising  only,  that  the  system  of  administration,  against  which  Burke 
aimed  this  piece,  is  the  same,  which  drew  upo»  itself  the  ire,  and 
called  into  action  the  pen,  of  the  terse  and  vigorous  Junius. 

We  begia  with  an  extract  disclosing  the  general  text  of  the  essay : — 

"  It  10- the  nature  of  deapotiam  to  abhor  power  held  bf  an^  means  bat  its  own 
momeatary  pleasure ;  and  to  annihtlato  all  intefmediate  aitnationi  between  boond- 
lesa  atrengtbon  its  own  paft,  and  total  debility  on  the  part  of  the  people.  To  get 
rid  of  all  tlua  intermediate  and  independent  importance,  and  to  teeure  to  the  court 
the  unUmited  and  uneorUroled  use  of  its  oum  vast  infiueneef  under  the  sole  direOiom 
of  its  own  private  favor  t  has  for  aome  yeara  paat  been  the  great  object  of  policy. 
If  thia  were  compassed,  the  influence  of  the  crown  mustof  eourae  produce  all  the 
efieots,  which  the  most  sanguine  partisans  of  the  court  could  possibly  deeire. 
GoTemmeat  might  then  be  carried  on  without  any  concurrence  on  the  part  of  tftM 
people." 

Here-  is  the  very  scheme  of  the  party  now  in  power,  described  in 
just  such  language  as  the  times  demand  : — To  secure  to  the  court 
(Executive)  the  unHmited  and  uncontroled  uses  of  its  own  vast  influ- 
ence, under  the  sole  direction  of  its  own  private  favor  ;  so  as,,  in  the 
usual  temper  of'despotism,  to  hold  power  only  by  its  own  pleasure,  and 
to  level  down  all  the  degrees  and  checks  between  boundlesa  strength 
on  its  own  part,  and  helpless  debility  on  the  part  of  the  people. 

But  how  was  this  end  to  be  reached  7 

"  The  firat  part  of  the  r^ormed  plan  was  to  draw  a  lino  ukieh^  should  sspaumte 
the  eourtfrom  the  ministry.  *  *  Bv  thia  operation,  two  systems  of  administia- 
tion  were  to  be  formed ;  one  which  should  be  in  the  real  secret  and  confidence ; 
the  other  merely  ostensible,  to  perform  the  official  and  executory  duties  ofgoyera- 
ment.  The  latter  alone  were  to  be  responsible ;  whilst  the  real  adviMM,  who 
enjoyed  all  the  power,,  were  effectually  removed  from  all  the  dancer. 

**  Secondly,  a  party  under  these  leaders  was  to  be  formed  in  ■mor  of  the  eotai 
against  the  ministry .-  this  party  was  to  have  a  large  share  in  the  emolnments  of 
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goTernroent,  and  to  hold  it  totally  separate  from,  and  independent  of,  oitentible 
adn^inistration. 

**  The  third  point,  and  that  on  which  the  auccesa  of  the  whole  acheme  alti- 
oiately  depended,  was  to  bring  parliament  to  an  acquiescence  in  this  project.  Par- 
liament was  therefore  to  be  taught  by  degreea  a  total  indifference  to  the  persoiuiy 
rank,  influence,  abilities,  connexions,  and  character  of  the  ministers  of  the  crown. 
By  means  of  a  discipline  of  which  I  shall  say  more  hereafter,  that  body  was  to  be 
habituated  to  the  most  opposite  interests,  and  the  most  discordant  politics.  *  * 
Members  of  parliament  were  to  be  hardened  into  an  insensibility  to  pride  as  well 
as  to  duty.  *  *  Thus  parliament  was  to  look  on,  as  if  perfectly  unconcerned, 
while  a  cabal  of  the  closet  and  back-stairs  was  substituted  in  the  place  of  a  na- 
tional administration.  With  such  a  degree  of  acquiescence,  any  measure  of  any 
court  might  well  be  deemed  thoroughly  secure.  The  capital  objecta,  and  bv 
much  the  most  flattering  characteristics  of  arbitrary^  power,  would  be  obtained. 
Every  thing  would  be  drawn  from  its  holdings  in  the  country  to  the  personal 
favor  and  inclination  of  the  prince.  This  favor  would  be  the  sole  introduction  to 
power,  and  the  only  tenure  by  which  it  was  to  be  held  ;  so  that  no  person  looking 
towards  another,  and  all  lookmff  towards  the  court,  it  was  impossible  but  that  the 
motive,  which  solely  influenced  every  man's  hopes,  most  come  in  time  to  govern 
every  man's  conduct ;  tiU  at  last  the  servility  became  tmiversal,  in  spite  of  the  dead 
letter  of  any  laws  or  institutions  whatsoever." 

Here  we  have  the  secret  springs  of  all  the  public  mischief  exposed 
to  the  eye.  .  First, — two  cabinets  were  to  be  formed,  one  composed  of 
the  ostensible  ministers,  and  the  other  of  a  back-stairs  cabal ;  sec- 
ondly,— a  party  attached  to  the  back-stairs  cabinet,  and  hostile  or 
indifferent  to  the  responsible  heads  of  department,  was  to  be  organized 
and  cemented  together  by  official  bribes  and  public  jobs ;  and,  thirdly. 
Congress  was  to  be  corrupted,  or  bullied  into  taking  its  cue  from 
the  back-stairs  court  of  the  White  House.  To  set  these  new  springrs 
in  action,  it  was  necessary  for  the  conspirators  to  make  maixj  altera- 
tions in  political  arrangement. 

"  In  the  first  place,  they  proceeded  gradually,  but  not  slowly,  to  destroy  every 
thing  of  strength,  which  did  not  derive  its  principal  nourishment  from  the  imme- 
diate pleasure  of  the  court.  The  greateat  weieht  of  popular  opinion  and  party- 
connexion  were  then  with and .  Neither  of  these  held  their  impor- 
tance by  the  new  tenure  of  the  court ;  they  were  not,  therefore,  thought  to  be  so 

proper  as  others  for  the  services  which  were  required  by  that  tenure.    *    *  

was  first  attacked.  Not  satisfied  with  removing  him  from  power,  they  endeav- 
ored, by  various  artifices,  to  ruin  his  character.  *  *  The  great  ruling  princi- 
Ele  of  the  cabal,  and  that  which  animated  and  harmonized  all  their  proceedings, 
ow  various  soever  they  may  have  been,  was  to  signify  to  the  world,  that  Uie 
court  would  proceed  upon  its  own  proper  forces  only  ;  and  that  the  pretence  of 
bringing  any  other  into  it  was  an  affront  to  it,  and  not  a  support.  Therefore, 
when  the  chiefs  were  removed,  in  order  to  go  to  the  root,  the  whole  party  was  put 
wider  a  proscription^  so  general  and  severe,  as  to  take  their  hard'eamtd  bread  fimm 
the  lowest  ojfficers,  in  a  manner  which  had  never  been  known  before,  even  in  general 
revolutions,  *  *  Thus,  for  the  time,  were  pulled  down  *  *  the  two  only  secu- 
rities for  the  importance  of  the  people :  power  arising  from  popularity,  and  power 
arising  from  connexion." 

Is  not  this  exact?  We  leave  it  to  our  readers  to  supply  the  blanks 
according  to  their  own  judgment :  they  can  be  at  no  loss  to  discern 
the  true  analogy.  This  administration  has,  indeed,  labored  diligently 
'to  pull  down  the  only  securities  for  the  importance  of  the  people. 
But  such  a  change  could  not  be  made  without  a  mighty  shock  of  the 
public  system  ;  and, — 

*'  To  reconcile  the  minds  of  the  people  to  all  these  movements,  principles  cor- 
respondent to  them  had  been  preached  up  with  great  zeal.  Every  one  must 
remember  that  the  cabal  set  out  with  the  most  astonishing  prudery,  both  moral 
and  politica).     Those  who,  in  a  few  months  after,  soused  overhead  and  ears  into  the 
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dupegt  and  dirtUst  pUs  of  corruption,  cried  out  violently  against  the  indirect  nno- 
tiees  in  the  electing  and  managing  of  parliaments,  which  nad  formerly  pravolkd. 
This  marveloas  abhorrence,  which  the  court  had  suddenly  taken  to  all  influences, 
was  not  only  circulated  in  conversation  throughout  the  kingdom,  but  pompously 
announced  to  the  public,  with  many  other  extraordinary  things.    ^    * 

'*  fo  recommend  this  system  to  the  people,  a  perspective  view  of  the  court, 
gorgeously  painted,  and  finely  illuminated  from  within,  was  exhibited  to  the 
gaping  multitude.  Party  was  to  be  totally  done  away,  with  all  its  evil  works. 
Uorruption  was  to  be  cast  down  from  court,  as  At6  was  from  heaven.  Power 
was  thenceforward  to  be  the  chosen  residence  of  public  spirit ;  and  no  one  was  to 
be  supposed  under  any  sinister  influence,  except  those  loho  had  the  misfortune  to  be 
in  disgrace  at  court,  which  was  to  stand  in  lieu  of  all  vices  and  aU  corruptions.  A 
scheme  of  perfection,  to  be  realized  in  a  monarchv,  far  beyond  the  visionary  re- 
public of  Plato.  The  whole  scenery  was  exactly  disposed  to  captivate  those 
^ood  souls,  whose  credulous  morality  is  so  invaluable  a  treasure  to  crafly  politi- 
cians. Indeed,  there  was  wherewithal  to  charm  every  body,  except  those  few, 
who  are  not  much  pleased  with  professions  of  supernatural  virtue,  who  know  of 
what  stuff  such  professions  are  made, — for  what  purposes  they  are  designed,  and 
in  what  they  are  sure  constantly  to  end.*' 

Is  it  possible  to  depict  more  accurately,  to  describe  with  more  cut* 
ting  truth,  the  hypocritical  pretensions  of  purity  and  reform,  which 
General  Jackson  paraded  in  advance  of  himself,  at  all  times,  before 
he  became  President,  and  the  gross  and  abominable  corruptions,  of 
which  those  extravagant  professions  were  the  harbinger?  **  Those 
who,  in  a  few  months  after,  soused  over  head  and  ears  into  the  deepest 
and  dirtiest  pits  of  corruption,  cried  out  violently  against  the  indirect 
practices  in  the  electing  and  managing  of  parliaments,  which  had 
formerly  prevailed  V  How  emphatically  does  this  represent  General 
Jackson's  twaddle  about  appointing  members  of  Congress  to  office, 
and  interfering  with  the  freedom  of  elections !  "  And  party  was 
to  be  done  away,  with  all  its  evil  works  !''  So  General  Jackson  ex- 
horted Mr.  Munroe.  **  Corruption  was  to  be  cast  down  from  court  1" 
Ay,  there  was  to  be  '*  no  more  cakes  and  ale."  Retrenchment  and 
reform  were  legibly  inscribed  upon  the  list  of  executive  duties  ;  and 
we  see  the  moral  of  it  in  the  extra  twenty  millions  of  public  money, 
whichy  although  they  have  utterly  '*  vanished," — 

As  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision ; 

Tet,  unlike  that,  have  left  "  a  rack  behind.*' 

Sobstitnting,  in  the  next  extract,  the  words  "  members  of  Congress" 
for  **  peers  and  commons,"  and  it  truly  represents  the  obliquity  of  all 
the  Jackson  slander  of  the  opposition  Senators  and  Representatives. 

<<  One  of  the  principal  topics  which  was  then,  and  has  been  since,  much  em- 
ployed by  that  political  school,  is  an  affectual  terror  of  the  growth  of  an  aristo- 
cratic power,  prejudicial  tu  the  rights  of  the  crown  and  the  buance  of  the  consli* 
tution.  *  *  It  is  true,  that  the  peers  have  a  great  influence  *  *  in  every 
part  of  the  public  concerns.  *  *  If  any  particular  peers,  by  their  uniform, 
upright,  constitutional  conduct,  by  their  public  and  private  virtues,  have  acquirea 
an  influence  in  the  country,  the  people,  on  whose  favor  that  influence  depends, 
and  from  whom  it  arose,  will  never  be  doped  into  an  opinion,  that  such  greatness 
in  a  peer  is  the  despotism  of  the  aristocracy,  when  they  know  and  feel  it  to  be 
the  effect  and  pledge  of  their  own  importance.  *  *  He  is  but  a  poor  observer, 
who  has  not  seen  tnat  the  generality  of  peers,  far  from  supporting  themselves  in 
a  state  of  independent  greatness,  are  but  too  apt  to  fall  into  an  obUtdon.of  thek" 
proper  dignity,  and  'to  run  headlong  into  an  abject  servitude.  Would  to  God  it 
were  true,  that  the  fault  of  our  peers  were  too  much  spirit !  It  is  worthy  of 
some  observation,  that  these  gentlemen,  so  iealous  of  aristocracy,  make  no  com- 
plaints of  the  powers  of  those  peers,  neither  few  nor  inconsiderable,  who  are 
always  in  the  train  of  a  court  ana  whose  whole  weight  must  be  considered  9^  a 
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portion  of  tho  Mttled  inflaenca  of  the  oiowb.  Tki§  it  aU  mfi  ami  rigkt;  hmi  if 
toiM  peergf'—I  am  vary  sorry  they  are  itot  as  fiuuiy  as  they  ought  to  hsg'-^set  <A<m- 
«elMff,  m  As  grsat  eoneems  qf  peers  and  comwumSt  against  a  Sack-stairs  infutmes 
and  clandestine  government,  then  the  alarm  hegms  ;  then  the  consiitution  is  m  danr 
gar  of  being  foned  into  an  anstoaraey." 

We  have  alluded,  already,  to  the  system  of  a  double  cabinet,  which 
distinguishes  the  Administration.  It  is  truly  «et  forth  in  the  following 
passage : — 

"  All  lorts  of  parties,  by  thii  meaiu,  havo  been  brought  into  adminiitrstion, 
fiom  whence  few  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  eecape  wiuout  disgrace ;  none  at 
all  without  ooneiderable  loeses.  In  the  beginning  of  each  arrangement,  no  pro- 
foMiona  of  confidence  and  support  are  wanting,  to  induce  the  leading  men  to 
•ngage.  But  while  the  ministers  of  the  day  appear  in  all  the  pomp  and  pride  of 
power,  while  they  have  all  their  cauvas  spread  out  to  the  wind,  and  every  sail 
filled  with  the  fair  and  prosperous  gale  of  royal  favor^  in  a  short  time  they  find, 
they  know  not  how,  a  current,  which  sets  directly  against  them  ;  which  preTenta 
all  progress,  and  even  drives  them  backwards.  7%ey  grow  ashamed  end  mortt- 
Jieain  a  situationf  whiehf  by  its  vicinity  to  rnnoer,  only  serves  to  rendnd  them  the 
more  strongiy  of  their  own  insign^/ieanee.  They  are  obliged  either  to  execute  the 
orders  of  tkeir  itderiors,  or  to  see  themselves  opposed  by  the  natural  instruments  of 
their  office.  With  the  lots  of  their  dignity,  they  lose  their  temper.  In  their  turn 
they  ffrow  troublesome  to  the  cabaT,  which,  whether  it  supports  or  opposes, 
equally  disgraces  and  equally  betrays  them.  It  is  found  necessary  to  get  rid  of  the 
heads  tfamimstration;  but  it  is  oftheAeads  only. 

Would  it  not  seem  as  if  these  expressions  had  been  conceived  and 
written  in  view  «f  the  fate  of  Messrs.  Ingham,  Branch,  and  Berrien  ; 
and  especially  that  of  Mr.  Duanet  Hear  what  Mr.  Duane  himself 
says,  and  compare  the  two  statements.  **  Mr.  Reuben  M.  Whitney 
called  upon  me,  at  my  lodgings,  at  the  desire,  as  he  said,  of  the  Presi- 
dent, to  make  known  to  roe  what  had  been  done,  and  what  was  con- 
templated, in  relation  to  the  United  States  Bank«  *  *  The  commnni- 
cadon  thus  made  to  me  created  surprise  and  mortification.  I  was 
surprised  at  the  position  of  affairs  which  it  revealed,  and  mortified  at 
the  low  estimate  which  had  been  formed  of  the  independence  of  my 
charactec  «  •  I  had  heard  rumors  of  the  existence  of  an  influ- 
ence at  Washington,  unknown  to  the  Constitution.  The  conviction 
that  such  influence  existed,  at  least  in  relation  to  the  matters  then 
pressed  upon  me,  was  irresistible.  I  knew  that  four  of  the  six  mem- 
oers  of  the  Cabinet,  before  I  became  a  member  of  it,  had  t)een  oppos- 
ed to  any  present  action  in  relation  to  the  deposites ;  and  I  also  knew 
thai  four  of  Abe  aix  members  of  the  existing  cabinet  entertained  the 
same  views.  I  felt  satisfied,  not  only  that  the  President  was  not  in 
the  iNinds  4Wr  his  constitutional  advisers,  but  that  their  advice  was  suc- 
oessfnlly  resisted  by  persons,  whose  views  I  considered  at  variance 
with  the  public  interest  and  the  President's  fame.^  Sorely^  Mr. 
Duane  and  Burke  are  speaking  with  reference  to  the  same  facts  and 
the  same  policy. 

But  let  us  examine  4he  inner  constitution  of  the  cabal,  eamariiia, 
kitchen-cabinet,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  which  Burke  and  Mr.  Duane 
had  m  iheir  mind's  eye. 

'^  That  this  body  may  be  enabled  to  compass  all  the  ends  of  Hs institution,  its 
members  are  scarcely  ever  to  aim  at  the  high  and  responsible  offices  of  the  stale. 
They  are  distrlbuteo  with  art  and  judgement  through  all  the  secondary,  but  effi- 
cient, departments  of  office,  *  *  so  as  on  one  hand  to  occupy  all  the  avenues  to 
the  throne,  and  on  the  other  to  forward  or  firustrate  the  execution  of  any  measure, 
■eeording  to  their  om  interasta." 
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JuBl  the  posilioD  of  William  B.  Lewis,  Amos  Kendall,  and  the  rest 
of  the  cabal.  # 

"  With  the  credit  and  aapport  which  they  are  known  to  have,  though  for  the 

Sealer  part  in  places  whictk  are  only  a  genteel  excoM  for  salary,  they  posseti  all 
e  influence  of  the  higbeat  poets ;  and  they  dictate  publicly  in  almost  eyeiy 
thing,  even  with  a  parade  of  superiority.  Whenever  they  dissent,  as  it  often 
happens,  from  these  nominal  leaders,  the  trained  part  of  the  Senate,  instinctively 
in  tne  secret,  is  sore  to  follow  them ;  provided  the  leaders,  sensible  of  their  situa- 
tion, do  not  of  themselves  recede  in  time  from  their  most  declared  opinions." 

We  think  no  member  of  Congress,  or  other  person,  familiar  with 
affairs  at  Washington,  can  fail  being  struck  with  the  faithfulness  of 
this  representation.  In  all  the  proceedings  upon  the  bank,  it  was 
more  especially  apparent ;  and  the  insolence  of  the  cabal,  its  "  parade 
of  superiority,"  its  disposition  to  "dictate  publicly  in  every  thing," 
and  the  instinct  of  the  "  trained"  members  of  Congress,  were  all  mani- 
fest together  on  occasion  of  the  choice  of  a  Speaker  of  the  House  last 
winter  in  place  of  Mr.  Stevenson. 

"  It  will  not  be  conceivable  to  any  one  who  has  not  seen  it,  what  pleasure  is 
taken  by  the  cabal  in  rendering  these  heads  of  office  thoroughly  contemptible  and 
ridicnloos.  And  when  they  are  become  so,  they  have  then  the  best  chance  of 
being  supported." 

Yes :  Mr.  Cass  is  a  good  sort  of  a  man  who  cannot  take  a  hint ; 
Mr.  Woodbury  is  *'  yes  and  no ;"  Mr.  Branch,  Mr.  Ingham,  Mr. 
Berrien,  Mr.  Duane,  Mr.  McLane,  are  thrust  out  of  place  with  various 
degrees  of  indignity ;  Mr.  Barry  alone,  willing  to  be  made  "  thoroughly 
contemptible  and  ridiculous,"  is  "  well  supported^'  Is  it  not  literally 
true? 

'*  The  members  of  the  court-ikction  are  fully  indemnified  for  not  holding^  places 
on  the  sUppeiy  heights  of  the  kingdom,  not  only  by  the  lead  in  all  affurs,  but 
also  by  the  perfect  security  in  whjch  they  enjoy  less  conspicuous,  but  very  advan- 
tageous situations.  *  *  Whilst  the  first  and  most  resjpectable  persons  in  the 
kingdom  are  tossed  about  like  tennis-bans,  the  sport  or  a  blind  and  insolent 
caprice,  no  minister  dares  even  to  cast  an  oblique  ^fance  at  the  lowest  of  their  body. 
If  any  attempt  be  made  uiK>n  one  of  this  corps,  immediatelv  he  flies  to  sanctuary. 
*  *  CoBsetous  of  their  independence,  they  bear  themselves  with  a  lofVy  air  to 
the  exterior  ministers.  Like  janissaries,  they  derive  a  kind  of  freedom  fr^m  the 
very  condition  of  their  servitude.  They  may  act  just  as  they  please ;  provided 
they  are  true  to  the  great  ruling  principle  or  their  institutions ;  *  *  enjoying  at 
once  all  the  spirited  pleasure  of  independence  and  all  the  gross  lucre  and  fat 
emoluments  of  servitude.  *  *  The  whole  system,  comprehending  the  exterior 
and  interior  administrations,  is  commonly  called,  in  the  technical  language  of  Uie 
court,  doMe  cabinet,** 

We  may  add,  that  General  Jackson  himself  has  borne  testimony  to 
the  existence  of  the  cabal  or  camarilla  behind  the  throne ;  since,  on  a 
well-known  occasion,  he  spoke  of  the  heads  of  department,  the  only 
cabinet  known  to  the  laws,  as  his  cabinet  proper ;  on  which  account 
the  people  have  very  aptly  styled  the  other  cabinet,  his  cabinet  im* 
proper.  Some  are  accustomed  to  call  it  the  kitchen-cabinet,  we  sup- 
pose, by  way  of  indicating  its  meanness.  However,  as  one  of  the 
organs  of  the  administration  in  the  Senate,  Mr.  Ether  Shepley  of 
Maine,  has  expressly  vindicated  and  justified  the  kitchen,  we  take 
this  last  to  be,  at  present,  on  the  whole,  the  authorized,  and,  as  it  were, 
classical  denomination  of  the  interior  and  improper  cabinet. 
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Now  for  the  mischievous  effects  of  this  double  cabinet  upon  the 

pA)lic  welfare. 

"  It  is  this  unnatoral  infasion  of  a  system  of  favoritism  into  a  goTernment  which 
in  a  great  part  of  its  constitation  is  popular,  that  has  raised  the  present  ferment 
in  the  nation.  The  people,  withoot  enterinpr  deeply  into  its  principles,  could 
plainly  perceive  its  eifects,  in  much  mo/eitce,  tn  a  great  spirit  o/tniuwotum,  and  in 
agaureU  disorder  in  all  the  Junctions  qf  eavemment,  *  *  This  is  the  finaUaim 
oftdl  those  hitter  waters f  ofwkich^  through  an  hundred  different  conduits,  we  Aove 
drunk  unttZ  v>e  are  ready  to  hurst.  The  discretionary  power  of  the  crown  in  the 
formation  of  ministry,  abased  by  bad  or  weak  men,  has  given  rise  to  a  system, 
which,  without  directly  violating  the  letter  of  any  law,  operates  against  the  spirit 
of  the  whole  constitution.  *  *  One  ffreat  end  nndoubtedly  of  a  mixed  govern- 
ment like  ours,  *  *  is  that  the  prince  shall  not  be  able  to  violate  the  laws.  This 
is  useful,  indeed,  and  fundamental.  But  this,  even  at  first  view,  is  no  more  than 
a  negative  advantage — an  armor  merely  defensive.  It  is  therefore  next  in  order, 
and  equal  in  importance,  that  the  discretionary  powers,  which  are  necessarily 
vested  in  the  monarch,  whether  for  the  execution  of  the  laws,  or  for  the  nomina- 
tion to  magistracy  ahd  office,  or  for  conducting  the  affairs  of  peace  and  war,  or 
for  ordering  the  revenue,  should  all  be  exercised  upon  public  principles  and 
rational  grounds,  and  not  on  the  likings  or  prejudices,  the  intrigues  or  policies,  of 
a  court.  This,  I  said,  is  equal  in  importance  to  the  securing  a  government  ac* 
cording  to  law.  The  laws  reach  but  a  very  little  wav.  Constitute  government 
how  you  please,  infinitelv  the  greater  part  of  it  must  depend  upon  the  exercise  of 
the  powers  which  are  left  at  large  to  the  prudence  and  uprightness  of  ministers 
of  state.  Even  all  the  use  and  potency  of  the  laws  depends  upon  them.  With- 
out them  ^our  commonwealth  is  no  better  than  a  scheme  upon  paper,  and  not  a 
li?ing,  active,  effective  constitution.  *  *  When,  therefore,  the  abettors  of  the 
new  system  tell  us,  that  between  them  and  their  opposers  there  is  nothing  bat  a 
struggle  for  power,  *  *  we  must  tell  those,  who  have  the  impudence  to  insult  as 
in  this  manner,  that  of  all  things  we  ought  to  be  most  concerned,  who  and  what 
sort  of  men  they  are  that  hold  the  trust  of  every  thing  that  is  dear  to  us.  Noth- 
ing can  render  this  a  point  of  indifference  to  the  nation,  but  what  must  render  as 
totally  desperate,  or  soothe  us  into  the  security  of  idiots." 

And  the  personal  nature  of  the  objections  to  a  system  of  administra- 
tion in  the  hands  of  back-stairs  favoritism,  is  well  stated  in  these 
words : — 

<^  The  people  of  a  free  commonwealth,  who  have  taken  such  care  that  their 
laws  should  be  the  result  of  general  consent,  cannot  be  so  senseless  as  to  suffer 
their  executory  system  to  be  composed  of  persons  on  whom  they  have  no  depend- 
ence, and  vhom  no  proofs  of  the  pyhUc  love  and  confidence  have  recommended  to  those 
powers,  upon  the  use  of  which  the  very  being  of  the  state  depends." 

Of  this  description  are  Amos  Kendall  and  his  associates;  men,  who 
may  have  ability  and  integrity,  but  if  they  have  these  qualities,  their 
genuineness  has  not  yet  been  assayed,  and  marked,  and  made  current 
by  any  proofs  of  public  confidence.  They  have  insinuated  themselves 
into  power  through  the  mean  by-paths  of  sycophancy  and  personal 
subserviency.  They  possess  no  constituency,  so  to  speak  ;  they  are 
not  linked  by  elective  ties  to  one  part  of  the  people,  nor  made  known 
to  the  rest  by  responsible  public  services.  These  are  conditions,  with- 
out which  no  man  becomes  an  ostensible  head  of  department ;  and 
they  apply,  with  equal  force,  to  the  actual  possessor  of  power  in  a  free 
state,  whether  he  belong  to  a  cabinet  proper,  or  a  cabinet  improper. 

"  Those  knots  or  cabals  of  men  who  have  got  together  avowedly  without  any 
public  principle,  in  order  to  sell  their  conjunct  iniquity  at  the  higher  rate,  and 
are,  therefore,  universally  odious,  ouffht  never  to  be  suffered  to  domineer  in  the 
state  ;  because  they  have  no  connexion  with  the  sentiments  and  opinions  of  the 
people.  "  *  Here  it  is  that  the  people  must,  on  their  part,  show  themselves 
sensible  of  their  own  value.    Their  whole  importance,  in  the  first  instance,  and 
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afterwards  their  whole  freedom,  is  at  stake.  *  *  We  are  at  present  at  issue 
upon  this  point.  We  are  in  the  ^reat  crisis  of  this  contention ;  and  the  fhxt 
wnich  men  take,  one  way  or  the  other,  will  serve  to  discriminate  their  characters 
and  their  principles.  Until  the  matter  is  decided,  the  country  will  remain  in  its 
present  confosion." 

True  :  how  can  we  have  peace,  until  the  domination  of  that  cor- 
rupt cabal  of  men,  without  any  principle  but  to  sell  their  conjunct 
iniquity  at  the  highest  price,  be  ended  ? 

We  conclude  these  extracts  with  two  or  three  short  ones,  applica- 
ble to  the  situation  of  Congress. 

**  Parliament  was,  indeed,  the  great  ohject  of  all  these  politics,  the  end  at 
which  they  aimed,  as  well  as  the  instrument  by  which  they  were  to  operate. 
But,  before  parliament  could  be  made  subservient  to  a  system,  by  which  it  was 
to  be  degraded  from  the  dignity  of  a  national  council,  into  a  mere  member  of  the 
court,  it  must  be  greatly  changed  from  its  original  character.  *  *  The  virtue, 
spirit,  and  essence  of  a  house  of  commons,  consists  in  its  being  the  express  image 
of  the  feelings  of  the  nation.  It  was  not  instituted  to  be  a  control  upon  the  peo- 
ple, as  of  late  it  has  been  taught,  by  a  doctrine  of  the  most  pernicious  tendency. 
*  *  A  vigilant  and  jealous  eye  over  executory  and  judicial  magistracy ;  an 
anxious  care  of  public  money,  an  openness  approaching  towards  facility,  to  public 
complaint :  these  seem  to  be  the  true  characteristics  of  a  house  of  commons. 
But  an  addressing  house  of  commons,  and  a  petitioning  nation ;  a  honse  of  com* 
mens  full  of  confidence,  when  the  nation  is  plunj^ed  in  despair ;  4n  the  utmost 
harmony  with  ministers,  whom  the  people  regard  with  the  utmost  abhorrence ; 
who  vote  thanks,  when  the  public  opinion  calls  upon  them  for  impeachments ; 
who  are  eager  to  grant,  wiien  the  general  voice  demands  account ;  who,  in  all 
disputes  between  the  administration  and  the  people,  presume  against  the  people ; 
who  punish  their  disorders,  but  refuse  even  to  inquire  into  the  provocations  to 
them  :  this  is  an  unnatural,  a  monstrous  state  of  things  in  this  constitution.*' 

This  parallel  is  just  to  the  letter ;  in  addition  to  which  we  have  two 
means,  or  tests,  of  judging  whether  the  legislature  be  corrdpt  or  not; 
for  it  is  so,  when  we  see, — 

**  First,  a  rule  of  indiscriminate  support  to  all  ministers ;  because  this  destroys 
the  very  end  of  parliament  as  a  control,  and  is  a  general  precious  sanction  to 
misgovernment :  And,  secondly,  the  setting  up^any  claims  adverse  to  the  right  of 
free  election." 

Of  its  indiscriminate  support  of  ministers,  the  present  Congress  has 
given  ample  evidence.  Has  it  set  up  any  claims  adverse  to  the  right 
of  free  elections  1  Yes,  in  Letcher's  case,  described  point  by  point, 
in  the  following  passage  : — 

"  In  the  last  session,  the  corps,  called  the  Kin^'g  friends f  made  an  hardy 
attempt,  all  at  once,  to  alter  the  right  of  election  itself;  to  put  it  into  the  power 
of  the  house  of  commons  to  disable  any  person  disagreeable  to  them  from  sittiuj^ 
in  parliament,  without  any  other  rule  than  their  own  pleasure ;  to  make  incapaci- 
ties, either  general  for  descriptions  of  men,  or  particular  for  individuals ;  and  to 
take  into  their  body  persons  who  avowedly  bad  never  been  chosen  by  the  ma- 
jority of  legal  electors,  nor  agreeably  to  any  known  rnle  of  law." 

We  remark  only,  in  conclusion,  that  all  these  extracts  are,  of 
course,  made  without  any  addition  or  change  of  words,  and  with- 
out any  omission,  except  when  it  is  expressly  noted  ;  and  in  those 
cases,  the  sense  remains  the  same  as  in  the  original  text.  C. 
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THE    STORY    TELLER. 

NO.    I. 

AT   HOME. 

From  infancy,  I  was  under  the  guardianship  of  a  village  parson, 
who  made  me  the  subject  of  daily  prayer  and  the  sufferer  of  innamer- 
able  stripes,  using  no  distinction,  as  to  these  marks  of  patema!  love, 
between  myself  and  his  own  three  boys.  The  result,  it  must  be  owned, 
has  been  very  different  'm  their  cases  and  mine  ;  they  being  all  respect- 
able men,  and  well  settled  in  life,  the  eldest  as  the  successor  to  bis 
father's  pulpit,  the  second  as  a  physician,  and  the  third  as  a  partner  in 
a  wholesale  shoe  store ;  while  1,  with  better  prospects  than  either  of 
them,  have  run  the  course,  which  this  vc^me  will  describe.  Yet  there 
is  room  for  doubt,  whether  I  should  have  been  any  better  contented  with 
such  success  as  theirs,  than  with  my  own  misfortunes ;  at  least,,  till 
after  my  experience  of  the  latter  had  made  it  too  late  for  another  triaL 

My  guardian  had  a  name  of  considerable  eminence,  and  fitter  ibr 
the  place  it  occupies  in  ecclesiastical  history,  than  for  so  frivolous  m 
page  as  mine.  In  his  own  vicinity,,  among  the  lighter  part  of  his 
hearers,  he  was  called  Parson  Thumpcushion,  from  the  very  forcible 
gestures  with  which  he  illustrated  his  doctrines.  Certainly,  if  his 
powers  as  a  preacher  were  to  be  estimated  by  the  damage  done  to  bis 
pulpit  furniture,  none  of  his  living  brethren,  and  but  few  dead  ones, 
would  have  been  worthy  even  to  pronounce  a  benediction  after  him. 
Such  pounding  and  expounding,  the  moment  he  began  to  grow  warm, 
such  slapping  with  his  open  palm,  thumping  with  his  closed  fist,  and 
banging  with  the  whole  weight  of  the  great  Bible,  convinced  me  that 
he  held,  in  imagination,  either  the  Old  Nick  or  some  Unitarian  infidel 
at  bay,  and  belabored  his  unhappy  cushion  as  proxy  for  those  abomin- 
able adversaries.  Nothing  but  this  exercise  of  the  body,  while  deliv- 
ering his  sermons,  could  have  supported  the  good  parson's  health  nn- 
def  the  mental  toil,  which  they  cost  him  in  composition. 

Though  Parson  Thumpcushion  had  an  upright  heart,  and  some 
called  it  a  warm  one,  he  was  invariably  stern  and  severe,  on  principle, 
I  suppose,  to  me.  With  late  justice,  though  early  enough,  even  now, 
to  be  tinctured  with  generosity,  I  acknowledge  him  to  have  been  a 
good  and  a  wise  man,  after  his  own  fashion.  If  his  management  failed 
as  to  myself,  it  succeeded  with  his  three  sons  ;  nor,  I  must  firankly  say, 
could  any  mode  of  education,  with  which  it  was  possible  for  him  to 
be  acquainted,  have  made  me  much  better  than  what  I  was,  or  led  me 
to  a  happier  fortune  than  the  present.  He  could  neither  change  the 
nature  that  God  gave  me,  nor  adapt  his  own  inflexible  mind  to  my  pe- 
culiar character.  Perhaps  it  was  my  chief  misfortune  that  I  had  nei- 
ther father  nor  mother  alive  ;  for  parents  have  an  instinctive  sagacity, 
in  regard  to  the  welfare  of  their  children  ;  and  the  child  feels  a  confi- 
dence both  in  the  wisdom  and  affection  of  his  parents,  which  he  can- 
not transfer  to  any  delegate  of  their  duties,  however  conscientioas. 
An  orphan's  fate  is  hard,  be  he  rich  or  poor.  As  for  Parson  Thump- 
cushion, whenever  I  see  the  old  gentleman  in  my  dreams,  he  looks 
kindly  and  sorrowfully  at  me,  holding  out  his  hand,  as  if  each  had 
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Bomething  to  forgive.     With  such  kindness,  and  such  forgiveness,  bat 
without  the  sorrow,  may  our  next  meeting  be  1 

I  was  a  jouth  of  gay  and  happy  temperament,  with  an  incorrigible 
levity  of  spirit,  of  no  vicious  propensities,  sensible  enough,  but  way- 
ward and  fanciful.  What  a  character  was  this,  to  be  brought  in  con-  ^ 
tact  with  the  stern  old  Pilgrim  spirit  of  my  guardian  !  We  were  at 
variance  on  a  thousand  points ;  but  our  chief  and  final  dispute  arose 
from  the  pertinacity  with  which  he  insisted  on  my  adopting  a  particu- 
lar profession ;  while  I,  being  heir  to  a  moderate  competence,  had 
avowed  my  purpose  of  keeping  aloof  from  the  regular  business  of  life. 
This  would  have  been  a  dangerous  resolution,  any  where  in  the  world ; 
it  was  fatal,  in  New-England.  There  is  a  grossness  in  the  concep- 
tions of  my  countrymen ;  they  will  not  be  convinced  that  any  good 
thing  may  consist  with  what  they  call  idleness ;  they  can  anticipate 
nothing  but  evil  of  a  young  m^n  who  neither  studies  physic,  law,  nor 
gospel,  nor  opens  a  store,  nor  takes  to  farming,  but  manifests  an 
incomprehensible  disposition  to  be  satisfied  with  what  his  father  left 
him.  The  principle  is  excellent,  in  its  general  influence,  but  most 
miserable  in  its  efiect  on  the  few  that  violate  it.  I  had  a  quick  sensi- 
tiveness to  public  opinion,  and  felt  as  if  it  ranked  roe  with  the  tavern- 
haunters  and  town-paupers, — with  the  drunken  poet,  who  hawked  his 
own  fourth  of  July  odes, — and  the  broken  soldier,  who  had  been  good 
lor  nothing  since  last  war.  The  consequence  of  all  this,  was  a  piece 
of  light-hearted  desperation. 

I  do  not  over-estimate  my  notoriety,  when  I  take  it  for  granted, 
that  many  of  ray  readers  must  have  heard  of  me,  in  the  wild  way  of 
life  which  I  adopted.  The  idea  of  becoming  a  wandering  story  teller 
had  been  suggested,  a  year  or  two  before,  by  an  encounter  with  sev- 
eral merry  vagabonds  in  a  showman's  wagon,  where  they  and  I  had 
sheltered  ourselves  during  a  summer  shower.  The  project  was  not 
more  extravagant  than  most  which  a  young  man  forms.  Stranger 
ones  are  executed  every  day ;  and  not  to  mention  my  prototypes  in 
the  East,  and  the  wandering  orators  and  poets  whom  my  own  ears 
have  heard,  I  had  the  example  of  one  illustrious  itinerant  in  the  other 
hemisphere ;  of  Goldsmith,  who  planned  and  performed  his  travels 
through  France  and  Italy,  on  a  less  promising  scheme  than  mine.  I 
took  credit  to  myself  for  various  qualifications,  mental  and  personal, 
suited  to  the  undertaking.  Besides,  my  mind  had  latterly  tormented 
me  for  employment,  keeping  up  an  irregular  activity  even  in  sleep, 
and  making  me  conscious  that  I  must  toil,  if  it  were  but  in  catching 
butterflies.  But  my  chief  motives  were  discontent  with  home,  and  a 
bitter  grudge  against  Parson  Thumpcushion,  who  would  rather  have 
laid  me  in  my  father's  tomb,  than  seen  me  either  a  novelist  or  an 
actor ;  two  characters  which  I  thus  hit  upon  a  method  of  uniting. 
After  all,  it  was  not  half  so  foolish  as  if  I  had  written  romances,  in- 
stead of  reciting  them. 

The  following  pages  will  contain  a  picture  of  my  vagrant  life,  inter- 
mixed with  specimens,  generally  brief  and  slight,  of  that  great  mass 
of  fiction  to  which  I  gave  existence,  and  which  has  vanished  like 
cloud -shapes.  Besides  the  occasions  when  I  sought  a  pecuniary 
reward,  I  was  accustomed  to  exercise  my  narrative  faculty,  wherever 
chance  had  coljected  a  little  audience,  idle  enough  to  listen.  These 
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rehearsals  were  useful  in  testing  the  strong  points  of  my  stories ;  aod, 
indeed,  the  flow  of  fancy  soon  came  upon  me  so  abundantly,  that  its 
indulgence  was  its  own  reward ;  though  the  hope  of  praise,  also,  be- 
came a  powerful  incitement.  Since  1  shall  never  feel  the  warm  gush  of 
new  thought,  as  I  did  then,  let  me  beseech  the  reader  to  belieTe,  that 
my  tales  were  not  always  so  cold  as  he  may  find  them  now.  With 
each  specimen  will  be  given  a  sketch  of  the  circumstances  in  which 
the  story. was  told.  Thus  my  air-drawn  pictures  will  be  set  in  frames, 
perhaps  more  valuable  than  the  pictures  themselves,  since  they  will 
be  embossed  with  groups  of  characteristic  figures,  amid  the  lake  and 
mountain  scenery,  the  villages  and  fertile  fields,  of  our  native  land. 
But  I  write  the  book  for  the  sake  of  its  moral,  which  many  a  dream- 
ing youth  may  profit  by,  though  it  is  the  experience  of  a  wandering 
story  teller. 

A   FLIGHT   IN   THE    FOG. 

I  BET  out  on  my  rambles  one  morning  in  June,  about  sunrise.  The 
day  promised  to  be  fair,  though,  at  that  early  hour,  a  heavy  mist  lay 
along  the  earth,  and  settled,  in  minute  globules,  on  the  folds  of  my 
clothes,  so  that  I  looked  precisely  as  if  touched  with  a  hoar-frost.  The 
sky  was  quite  obscured,  and  the  trees  and  houses  invisible,  till  they 
grew  out  of  the  fog  as  I  came  close  upon  them.  There  is  a  hill  towards 
the  west,  whence  the  road  goes  abruptly  down,  holding  a  level  course 
through  the  village,  and  ascending  an  eminence  on  the  other  side,  be- 
hind which  it  disappears.  The  whole  view  comprises  an  extent  of 
half  a  mile.  Here  I  paused,  and,  while  gazing  through  the  misty  veil, 
it  partially  rose  and  swept  away,  with  so  sudden  an  effect,  that  a  gray 
cloud  seemed  to  have  taken  the  aspect  of  a  small  white  town.  A  thin 
vapor  being  still  diffused  through  the  atmosphere,  the  wreaths  and  pil- 
lars of  fog,  whether  hung  in  air  or  bas^d  on  earth,  appeared  not  less 
substantial  than  the  edifices,  and  gave  their  own  indistinctness  to  the 
whole.  It  was  singular,  that  such  an  unroroantic  scene  should  look  so 
visionary. 

Half  of  the  parson's  dwelling  was  a  dingy  white  house,  and  half  of  it 
was  a  cloud ;  But  Squire  Moody's  mansion,  the  grandest  in  the  village, 
was  wholly  visible,  even  the  lattice-work  of  the  balcony  under  the  front 
window ;  while,  in  another  place,  only  two  red  chimneys  were  seen 
above  the  mist,  appertaining  to  my  own  paternal  residence,  then  ten- 
anted by  strangers.  I  could  not  remember  those  with  whom  I  had 
dwelt  there,  not  even  my  mother.  The  brick  edifice  of  the  bank  was 
in  the  clouds ;  the  foundations  of  what  was  to  be  a  great  block  of 
buildings  had  vanished,  ominously,  as  it  proved ;  the  dry-good  store  of 
Mr.  Nightingale  seemed  a  doubtful  concern  ;  and  Dominicus  Pike's 
tobacco-manufactory  an  affair  of  smoke,  except  the  splendid  image  of 
an  Indian  chief  in  front.  The  white  spire  of  the  meeting-house  as- 
cended out  of  the  densest  heap  of  vapor,  as  if  that  shadowy  base  were 
its  only  support ;  or,  to  give  a  truer  interpretation,  the  steeple  was  the 
emblem  of  religion,  enveloped  in  mystery  below,  yet  pointing  to  a 
cloudless  atmosphere,  and  catching  the  brightness  of  the  east  on  its 
gilded  vane. 

As  I  beheld  these  objects,  and  the  dewy  street,  with  grassy  intervals 
and  a  border  of  trees  between  the  wheel-track  and  the  side-walks,  all 
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80  indistinct,  and  not  to  be  traced  without  an  effort,  the  whole  seemed 
more  like  memory  than  reality.  I  would  have  imagined  that  years 
had  already  passed,  and  I  was  far  aWay.  contemplating  that  dim  pic- 
ture of  my  native  place,  which  I  should  retain  in  my  mind  through 
the  mist  of  time.  No  tears  fell  from  my  eyes  among  the  dew-dropa 
of  the  morning ;  nor  does  it  occur  to  me  that  I  heaved  a  sigh.  In 
truth,  I  had  never  felt  such  a  delicious  excitement,  nor  known  what 
freedom  was  till  that  moment,  when  I  gave  up  my  home,  and  took 
the  whole  world  in  exchange,  fluttering  the  wings  of  my  spirit,  as  if  I 
would  have  flown  from  one  star  to  another  through  the  universe.  I 
waved  my  hand  towards  the  dusky  village,  bade  it  a  joyous  farewell, 
and  turned  away,  to  follow  any  path  but  that  which  might  lead  me 
back.  Never  was  Childe  Harold's  sentiment  adopted  in  a  spirit  more 
unlike  his  own. 

Naturally  enough,  I  thought  of  Don  Quixote.  Recollecting  how 
the  knight  and  Sancho  had  watched  for  auguries,  when  they  took  the 
road  to  Toboso,  I  began,  between  jest  and  earnest,  to  feel  a  similar 
anxiety.  It  was  gratified,  and  by  a  more  poetical  phenomenon  than 
the  braying  of  the  dappled  ass,  or  the  neigh  of  Rosinante.  The  siin, 
then  just  above  the  horizon,  shone  faintly  through  the  fog,  and  formed 
a  species  of  rainbow  in  the  west,  bestriding  my  intended  road  like  a 
gigantic  portal.  I  had  never  known,  before,  that  a  bow  could  be  gener- 
ated between  the  sunshine  and  the  morning  mist.  It  had  no  brilliancy, 
no  perceptible  hues ;  but  was  a  mere  unpainted  frame-work,  as  white 
and  ghost-like  as  the  lunar  rainbow,  which  is  deemed  ominous  of  evil. 
But,  with  a  fight  heart,  to  which  all  omens  were  propitious,  I  advanced 
beneath  the  misty  archway  of  futurity. 

>  I  had  determined  not  to  enter  on  my  profession  within  a  hundred 
miles  of  home,  and  then  to  cover  myself  with  a  fictitious  name.  The 
first  precaution  was  reasonable  enough,  as  otherwise  Parson  Thump- 
cushion  might  have  put  an  untimely  catastrophe  to  my  story  ;  but,  as 
nobody  would  be  much  affected  by  my  disgrace,  and  all  was  to  be  suf- 
fered in  my  own  person,  I  know  not  why  I  cared  about  a  name.  For 
a  week  or  two,  I  traveled  almost  at  random,  seeking  hardly  any  guid- 
ance, except  the  whirling  of  a  leaf,  at  some  turn  of  the  read,  or  the 
green  bough,  that  beckoned  me,  or  the  naked  branch,  that  pointed  its 
withered  finger  onward.  All  my  care  was  to  be  farther  from  home 
each  night  than  the  preceding  morning. 

A  FELLOW-TRAVELER. 

One  day  ^at  noontide,  when  the  sun  had  burst  suddenly  out  of  a 
cloud  and  threatened  to  dissolve  me,  I  looked  round  for  shelter, 
whether  of  tavern,  cottage,  barn,  or  shady  tree.  The.  first  which 
offered  itself  was  a  wood,  not  a  forest,  but  a  trim  plantation  of  young 
oaks,  growing  just  thick  enough  to  keep  the  mass  of  sunshine  out, 
while  they  admitted  a  few  straggling  beams,  and  thus  produced  the 
most  cheerful  gloom  imaginable.  A  brook,  so  small  and  clear,  and 
apparently  so  cool,  that  I  wanted  to  drink  it  up,  ran  under  the  road 
through  a  little  arch  of  stone,  without  once  meeting  the  sun,  in  its 
passage  from  the  shade  on  one  side  to  the  shade  on  the  other.  As 
there  was  a  stepping-place  over  the  stone- wall,  and  a  path  along  the 
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rivalet,  I  followed  it  and  discovered  its  source, — a  spring  gushing  ont 
of  an  old  barrel. 

In  this  pleasant  spot,  I  saw  a  light  pack  suspended  from  the  branch 
of  a  tree,  a  stick  leaning  against  the  trunk,  and  a  person  seated  on 
the  grassy  verge  of  the  spring,  with  his  back  towards  me.  He  was  a 
slender  figure,  dressed  in  black  broadcloth,  which  was  none  of  the 
finest,  nor  very  fashionably  cut.  On  hearing  my  footsteps,  he  started 
up,  rather  nervously,  and,  turning  round,  showed  the  .face  of  a  young 
man  about  my  own  age,  with  his  finger  in  a  volume  which  he  had 
been  reading,  till  my  intrusion.  His  book  was,  evidently,  a  pocketp 
Bible.  Though  I  piqued  myself,  at  that  period,  on  my  great  penetra- 
tion into  people's  characters  and  pursuits,  I  could  not  decide  whether 
this  young  man  in  black  were  an  unfledged  divine  from  Andover,  a 
college-student,  or  preparing  for  college  at  some  academy.  In  either 
case,  I  would  quite  as  willingly  have  found  a  merrier  companion ; 
such,  for  instance,  as  the  comedian  with  whom  Gil  Bias  shared  his 
dinner,  beside  a  fountain  in  Spain. 

Afier  a  nod;  which  was  duly  returned,  I  made  a  goblet  of  oak- 
leaves,  filled  and  emptied  it  two  or  three  times,  and  then  remarked,  to 
hit  the  stranger's  classical  associations,  that  this  beautiful  fountain 
ought  to  flow  from  an  urn,  instead  of  an  old  barrel.  He  did  not  show 
that  he  understood  the  allusion,  and  replied,  very  briefly,  with  a  shy- 
ness that  was  quite  out  of  place,  between  persons  who  met  in  such 
circumstances.  Had  he  treated  my  next  observation  in  the  same 
way,  we  should  have  parted  without  another  word. 

"  It  is  very  singular,"  said  I,  **  though,  doubtless,  there  are  good 
reasons  for  it,  that  N^ature  should  provide  drink  so  abundantly,  and 
lavish  it  every  where  by  the  road-side,  but  so  seldom  any  thing  to  eat. 
Why  should  not  we  find  a  loaf  of  bread  on  this  tree,  as  well  as  a  bar- 
rel of  good  liquor  at  the  foot  of  it !" 

"  There  is  a  loaf  of  bread  on  the  tree"  rep^ed  the  stranger,  with- 
out even  smiling  at  a  coincidence  which  made  me  laugh.  "  I  have 
something  to  eat  in  my  bundle,  and  if  you  can  make  a  dinner  with 
roe,  you  shall  be  welcome." 

"  I  accept  your  ofier  with  pleasure,"  said  L  "^  A  pilgrim,  such  as 
I  am,  must  not  refuse  a  providential  meal." 

The  young  man  had  risen  to  take  his  bundle  from  the  branch  of 
the  tree,  but  now  turned  round  and  regarded  me  with  great  earnest- 
ness, coloring  deeply  at  the  same  time.  However,  he  said  nothing, 
and  produced  part  of  a  loaf  of  bread,  and  some  cheese,  the  former 
being,  evidently,  liome-baked,  though  some  days  out  of  the  oven. 
The  fare  was  good  enough,  with  a  real  welcome,  such  as  his  appeared 
to  be.  After  spreading  these  articles  on  the  stump  of  a  tree,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  ask  a  blessing  on  our  food  ;  an  unexpected  ceremony,  and 
quite  an  impressive  one  at  our  woodland  table,  with  the  fountain  gush- 
ing beside  us,  and  the  bright  sky  glimmering  through  the  boughs ; 
nor  did  his  brief  petition  aflect  me  less,  because  his  embarrassment 
made  his  voice  tremble.  At  the  end  of  the  meal,  he  returned  thanks 
with  the  same  tremufous  fervor. 

He  felt  a  natural  kindness  for  me,  after  thus  relieving  my  necessi- 
ties, and  showed  it  by  becoming  less  reserved.    On  .my  part,  I  pro- 
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fessed  never  to  have  relished  a  dinner  better ,  and,  in  requital  of  the 
atrangeif's  hospitality,  solicited  the  pleasure  of  his  company  to  supper. 

'*  Where  ?     At  your  home  V*  asked  he. 

"  Yes,"  said  I,  smiling. 

"  Perhaps  our  roads  are  not  the  same,'^  observed  he. 

"  O,  I  can  take  any  road  but  one,  and  yet  not  miss  my  way," 
answered  I.  **  This  morning  I  breakfasted  at  home ;  I  shall  sup  at 
home  to-night ;  -and  a  moment  ago,  I  dined  at  home.  To  be  sure, 
there  was  a  certain  place  which  I  called  home  ;  but  I  have  resolved 
not  to  see  it  again,  till  I  have  been  quite  round  the  globe,  and  enter 
the  street  on  the  east,  as  I  left  it  on  the  west.  In  the  mean  time,  I 
have  a  home  every  where  or  no  where,  just  as  you  please  to  take  it." 

"  No  where,  then;  for  this  transitory  world. is  not  our  home,"  said 
the  young  man,  with  solemnity.  "  We  are  all  pilgrims  and  wander- 
ers ;  but  it  is  strange  that  we  two  should  meet." 

I  inquired  the  meaning  of  this  remark,  but  could  obtain  no  satisfac- 
tory reply.  But  we  had  eaten  salt  together,  and  it  was  right  that  we 
should  form  acquaintance  after  that  ceremony,  as  the  Arabs  of  the 
desert  do ;  especially  as  he  had  learned  something  about  myself,  and 
the  courtesy  of  the  country  entitled  me  to  as  much  inf(H>mation  in 
return.    I  asked  whither  he  was  traveling. 

"  I  do  not  know,"  said  he  ;  **  but  God  knows." 

"  That  IS  strange  1"  exclaimed  I ;  "  not  that  Ood  should  know  it, 
but  that  you  should  not.     And  how  is  your  road  to  be  pointed  out  V* 

**  Perhaps  by  an  inward  conviction,"  he  replied,  looking  sideways 
at  me,  to  discover  whether  I  smiled ;  "  perhaps  by  an  outward  sign." 

"  Then  believe  me,"  said  I,  **  the  outward  sign  is  already  granted 
you,  and  the  inward  conviction  ought  to  follow.  We  are  told  of  pious 
men  in  old  times,  who  committed  themselves  to  the  care  of  Providence, 
and  saw  the  manifestation  of  its  will  in  the  slightest  circumstances ; 
as  in  the  shooting  of  a  star,  the  flight  of  a  bird,  or  the  course  taken  by 
some  brute  animal.  Sometimes  even  a  stupid  ass  was  their  guide. 
May  not  I  be  as  good  a  one  !" 

*'  I  do  not  know,"  said  the  pilgrim,  with  perfect  simplicity. 

We  did,  however,  follow  the  same  road,  and  were  not  overtaken,  as 
I  partly  apprehended,  by  the  keepers  of  any  lunatic  asylum  in  pursuit 
of  a  stray  patient.  Perhaps  the  stranger  felt  as  much  doubt  of  my 
sanity  as  I  did  of  his,  though  certainly  with  less  justice ;  since  I  was 
fully  aware  of  my  own  extravagances,  while  he  .  acted  as  wildly,  and 
deemed  it  heavenly  wisdom.  We  were  a  singular  couple,  stdkingly 
contrasted,  yet  curiously  assimilated,  each  of  us  remarkable  enough 
by  himself,  and  doubly  so  in  the  other's  company.  Without  any 
formal  compact,  we  kept  together,  day  after  day,  till  our  union, 
appeared  permanent.  Even  had  I  seen  nothing  to  love  and  admire  in 
him,  I  could  never  have  thought  of  deserting  one  who  needed  me  con- 
tinually ;  for  I  never  knew  a  person,  not  even  a  woman,  so  unfit  to 
roam  the  world  in  solitude,  as  he  was — so  painfully  shy,  so  easily  dis- 
couraged by  slight  obstacles,  and  so  often  depressed  by  a  weight 
within  himself. 

I  was  now  far  from  my  native  place,  but  had  not  yet  stepped  before 
the  public.  A  slight  tremor  seized  me,  whenever  I  thought  of  relin- 
quishing the  immunities  of  a  private  character,  and  giving  every  man, 
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and  for  money,  too,  the  right,  which  no  man  yet  possessed,  of  treating 
me  with  open  scorn.  But  about  a  week  after  contracting  the  abo?e 
alliance,  I  made  my  bow  to  an  audience  of  nine  persons,  seven  of 
whom  hissed  me  in  a  very  disagreeable  manner,  and  not  without  good 
cause.  Indeed,  the  failure  was  so  signal,  that  it  would  have  been 
mere  swindling  to  retain  the  money  which  had  been  paid,  on  my 
implied  contract  to  give  its  value  of  amusement ;  so  I  called  in  the 
door-keeper,  bade  him  refund  the  whole  receipts,  a  mighty  sum,  and 
was  gratified  with  a  round  of  applause,  by  way  of  ofiset  to  the  hisses. 
This  event  would  have  looked  most  horrible  in  anticipation  ;  a  thing 
to  make  a  mad  shoot  himself,  or  run  a  muck,  or  hide  himself  in  cav- 
erns, where  he  might  not  see  his  own  burning  blush  ;  but  the  reality 
was  not  so  very  hard  to  beaf.  It  is  a  fact,  that  I  was  more  deeply 
grieved  by  an  almost  parallel  misfortune,  which  happened  to  my  com- 
panion on  the  same  evening.  In  my  own  behalf,  I  was  angry  and 
excited,  not  depressed ;  my  blood  ran  quick,  my  spirits  rose  buoyantly ; 
and  I  had  never  felt  such  a  confidence  of  future  success,  and  deter- 
mination to  achieve  it,  as  at  that  trying  moment.  I  resolved  to  perse- 
vere, if  it  were  only  to  wring  the  reluctant  praise  from  my  enemies. 

Hitherto,  I  had  immensely  underrated  the  difficulties  of  my  idle 
trade  ;  now  I  recognized,  that  it  demanded  nothing  short  of  my  whole 
powers,  cultivated  to  the  utmost,  and  exerted  with  the  same  prodigality 
as  if  I  were  speaking  for  a  great  party,  or  for  the  nation  at  large,  on 
the  floor  of  the  capitol.  No  talent  or  attainment  could  come  amiss ; 
every  thing,  indeed,  was  requisite;  wide  observation,  varied  knowl- 
edge, deep  thoughts,  and  sparkling  ones ;  patho^  and  .levity,  and  a 
mixture  of  both,  like  sunshine  in  a  rain-drop ;  lofty  imagination,  veil- 
ing itself  in  the  garb  of  common  life ;  and  the  practised  art  which 
alone  could  render  these  gifts,  and  more  than  these,  available.  Not 
that  I  ever  hoped  to  be  thus  qualified.  But  my  despair  was  no  ignoble 
one  ;  for,  knowing  the  impossibility  of  satisfying  myself,  even  should 
the  world  be  satisfied,  I  did  my  best  to  overcome  it,  investigated  the 
causes  of  every  defect,  and  strove,  with  patient  stubbornness,  to  re- 
move them  in  the  next  attempt.  It  is  one  of  my  few  sources  of  pride, 
that,  ridiculous  as  the  object  was,  I  followed  it  up  with  the  firmness 
and  energy  of  a  man. 

I  manufactured  a  great  variety  of  plots  and  skeletons  of  tales,  and 
kept  them  ready  for  use,  leaving  the  filling  up  to  the  inspiration  of  the 
moment ;  though  I  cannot  remember  ever  to  have  told  a  tale,  which 
did  not  vary  considerably  from  my  pre-conceived  idea,  and  acquire  a 
novelty  of  aspect  as  often  as  I  repeated  it.  Oddly  enough,  my  success 
was  generally  in  proportion  io  the  difference  between  the  conception 
and  accomplishment.  I  provided  two  or  more  commencements  and 
catastrophes  to  many  of  the  tales,*  a  happy  expedient,  suggested  by  the 
double  sets  of  sleeves  and  trimmings,  which  diversified  the  suits  in 
Sir  Piercy  Shafton's  wardrobe.  But  my  best  efiforts  had  a  unity,  a 
wholeness,  and  a  separate  character,  that  did  not  admit  of  this  sort  of 
mechanism. 
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The  great  ^national  road,  which  traverses  the  vast  ridges  of  the 
AJleghanies,  stretching  nearly  from  the  Atlanticto  the  valley  of  the 
Mississippi,  often  presents  scenery  of  the  roost  beautiful  and  imposing 
character.  The  traveler,  as  he  approaches  the  western  termination  of 
this  road,  looks  around  with  amazement. upon  the  high  peaks  piled  up 
like  a  rampart  against  the  horizon.  Their  blue  outlines,  distinct  as 
the  folds  of  a  pillowy  cloud,  seem  penciled  on  the  sky.  South  and 
north  these  immense  chains  stretch  away  in  the  distance  far  beyond 
the  reach  of  human  vision. 

One  fine  morning  in  autumn,  during  my  sojourn  in  the  West,  I 
ascended,  on  horseback,  one  of  the  loftiest  points  in  the  midst  of  this 
mountain  scenery.  On  reaching  the  summit,  I  dismounted  from  the 
vigorous  animal,  who  had  borne  me  up  the  acclivity,  and,  leaning 
upon  his  arched  neck,  I  gazed  around  over  a  prospect  of  bewildering 
magnificence.  Far  down  in  the  valleys  beneath  me,  the  mist  rolled 
like  a  sea,  tinted  with  all  the  hues  of  the  rainbow,  as  if  the  prismatic 
colors  of  sunlight  had  been  decomposed  and  mingled  with  its  waves. 
From  the  east  a  flood  of  crimson  was  beginning  to  illume  the  peak  on 
which  I  stood.  The  sky  overhead*  was  intensely  blue,  but  the  day- 
star's  brightness  was  not  yet  eclipsed.  A  few  drifted  clouds,  in  nar- 
row ridges,  fleckered  the  wide  expanse;  and  were  flushed  with  the 
early  radiance  of  morning. 

The  forests,  which  hung  around  me,  noW  motionless,  now  quivering 
through  every  fibre,  as  the  light  breeze  inclined  their  tops,  were  varie- 
gated with  a  myriad  brilliant  dyes.  Autumn's  subtle  alchemy  had 
transmuted  every  leaf.  Masses  of  glittering  foliage  looked  beautiful 
in  decay.  The  huge  sycamore  towered  proudly  among  its  fellows, 
spreading  forth  its  long  and  silvery  branches,  which  shone  in  strange 
contrast  with  its  leaves  of  scarlet  and  yellow.  But  its  trunk  was  still 
entwined  by  parasitical  evergreens,  and  grape-vines  had  clambered  to 
its  very  top.  Nor  was  animation  wanting  to  the  scene.  Birds  of  rich 
plumage  darted  from  bough  to  bough,  while  others  of  a  more  sober 
appearance,  poured  forth  songs  of  ravishing  melody.  Far  away,  a 
line  of  light  marked  the  issuing  of  a  noble  stream,  which  rushed  on 
its  course  to  pay  due  tribute  to  the  Father  of  Waters. 

As  I  looked  around  upon  the  various  objects  of  wonder  and  of  in- 
terest which  attracted  my  glance,  my  heart  swelled  high  with  emotion. 
I  stood  in  the  roidst  of  a  country,  vast  in  extent,  and  unparalleled  in 
the  increase  of  its  population.  Its  early  history,  'its  youthful  strug- 
gles, its  triumphant  rise,  its  immense  resources,  and  that  compre- 
hensive spirit  of  enterprise,  which  had  already  effected  so  much  and 
gave  such  promise  of  the  future-— all  these  passed  rapidly  through  my 
mind,  and  pictured  forth  images,  which  I  will  not  trust  my  pen  to 
describe.  I  thought  of  the  thousands  of  my  countrymen,  who  were  at 
that  moment  awaking  in  every  direction  to  renewed  life  and  activity, 
and  I  exclaimed  in  my  enthusiasm — "  They  rise  to  labor  over  thy  un- 
dulating fields,  O  hardy  Pennsylvania  I  They  reap  the  luxuriant  har- 
vest that  cumbers  thy  generous  soil,  thrice-fertile  Ohio  1  They  behold 
thy  loAy  hill-tops,  blushing  in  the  red  rays  of  morning,  O  beautiful 
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Virginia !  Ever  memorable  Kentucky  !  no  longer  the  '  dark  and 
bloody  ground/  but  blessed  with  a  population,  who" 

''  Must  not  forget  the  price  of  their  inheritance^^-exclaimed  a  voice 
near  roe.  The  tone  of  the  exclamation  was  low,  but  jet  so  startling, 
that  my  horse  snorted  with  terror,  and  I  stopped  short  in  my  soliloquy, 
without,  however,  altering .  my  position.  *'  Go  on,"  said  the  aame 
mysterious  voice,  after  a  brief  paOse ;  and  glancing  round — ^somewhat 
indignantly,  I  must  confess-*;!  saw,  close  by  my.  side,  an  old  man  in  the 
garb  of  a  hunter,  leaning  upon  his  rifle,  and  bending  on  me  a  glance 
so  earnest  and  yet  so  strangely  tender,  that  every  feeling  of  anger  van* 
ished  in  a  moment  from  my  heart.  The  individual  was  above  the 
middle  height.  In  his  prime,  his  stature  must  have  been  handsome 
and  commanding.  From  a  subdued  expression  in  his  face,  J  conjec- 
tured that  the  sway  of  passion  had  been  overcome,  but  not  till  after 
long  and  severe  struggles.  The  lines  and  muscles,  which  had  once 
swoHen  under  strong  and  overpowering  excitement,  were  still  apparent, 
although  the  fervor,  which  had  glowed  beneath  them,  was  suppressed. 
Like  the  lava-streams  and  the  fissures  of  a  spent  volcano,  they  still 
bore  witness  that  the  flames  had  once  raged  terribly  within,  though 
now  the  secret  fires  were  extinguished. 

For  nearly  a  minute  we  were  both  silent ;  but  at  last  the  old  man 
exclaimed — ''  Why  do  you  not  go* on?  Give  wings  to  your  aspiring 
thoughts,  to  your  brilliant  anticipations.  Too  soon  shall  those  thoughts 
and  those  anticipations  be  checked  and  cast  down.  Why  do  you  not 
go  on  ?" 

I  know  not  how  it  was  that  I  stood  silent  and  immovable.  Perhaps 
some  spell,  like  that  by  which  the  ancient  mariner  detained  the  wed- 
ding-guest, was  in  the  '*  glittering  eye"  of  the  old  hunter.  I  finally 
replied,  however,  that  my  curiosity  had  been  naturally  awakened  by 
the  manner  in  which  he  had  broken  in  upon  my  musings,  and  that,  as 
for  myself,  I  was  always  more  successful  in  soliloquy  than  in  any  other 
species  of  oratory. 

'*  I  have  disturbed  yoUr  meditations  somewhat  unceremoniously," 
said  the  old  man  ;  "  but  trappers  and  savages  are  not  the  best  modeb 
of  courtesy,  neither  is  the  desert  the  most  fitting  school  for  politeness. 
My  story,"  continued  he,  "  is,  after  all,  but  that  of  thousands,  who, 
like  myself,  were  among  the  pioneers  of  the  West.  But  the  memory  of 
those  men  is  fast  passing  away.  Their  exploits,  their  suffisrings,  will 
soon  b6  forgotten  in  the  political  quarrels  and  speculations  of  the  day. 
Though  martyrs  to  the  cause  of  civilization,  the  very  progress  of  that 
mighty  power  will  only  throw  them  the  farther  into  the  shade." 

How  happens  it  that,  under  peculiar  circumstances  of  scene  or  situ- 
ation, some  hidden  sympathy  connects  the  hearts  of  those  who  had 
before  been  strangers,  and  brings  out  that  mutual  interest  which  leads 
to  a  mutual  confidence,  and  an  interchange  of  common  feelings! 
After  the  first  embarrassment  of  our  abrupt  introduction  was  over, 
questions  and  replies  followed  in  a  quick  succession,  and  in  a  few, 
very  few  minutes  the  stranger  and  myself  were  better  acquainted  with 
each  other's  sympathies  and  disposition,  than  we  should  have  been 
after  years  of  the  ordinary  intercourse  of  life.  He  at  last  fell  into  such 
a  train  of  observations  on  his  own  career,  that  Itvas  justified  in  my 
curiosity  to  know  something  more  of  its  details ;  and  his  story,  as  far 
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as  I  can  gather  it  from  my  own  recollections,  and  from  some  roagh 
notes,  made  at  my  next  stopping-place,  ran  somewhat  after  the  follow- 
ing fashion  : — 

"  Stranger !  I  was  one  of  the  earliest  emigrants  from  New-England 
to  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  My  native  village  was  beautifully 
situated  in  view  of  the  Atlantic,  and  if  its  hills  were  barren,  and  its 
climate  ungenial,  its  inhabitants  were  thrifty  and  warm-hearted.  I 
lived  a  contested  man,  until  one  day  I  fell  in  with  an  individual,  who 
had  visited  the  massive  forests  aud  the  broad  savannahs  of  the  far 
West.  He  gave  me  glowing  descriptions  o^  the  surpassing  fertility 
and  the  delicious  atmosphere  of  that  land  of  promise.  My  mind  was 
filled  with  dreams  of  wide*ex tending  plains,  of  natural  vineyards,  and 
of  noble  streams.  I  grew  wearied  of  the  rugged  aspect  of  my  native 
place,  of  its  stubborn  and  rock-ribbed  soil,  its  rusty  cedar-trees,  and 
its  scanty  fields  of  corn  and  potatoes.  I  resolved  to  emigrate  to  the 
West. 

"But  there  were  serious  difficulties  in  the  way.  My  family  con- 
sisted of  a  wife  and  two  children  ;  the  expenses  and  difficulties  of  the 
journey  were  considerable,  and  the  dangers  not  a  few.  My  wife  at 
first  dissuaded  me  from  the  undertaking ;  but  when  she  saw  my 
earnestness  to  enter  upon  it,  she  withdrew  her  opposition,  and  con- 
sented to  quit  kindred  and  friends,  and  take  up  her  abode  with  me  in 
the  wilderness.  She  was  a  gentle  and  beautiful  creature,  brought 
up  in  tenderness,  but  fearless  of  hardship  and  deprivation.  On  my 
power  of  protection,  she  seemed  to  place  the  most  implicit  reliance  ; 
and  my  assurances  of  safety,  would,  I  believe,  have  reconciled  her  to 
any  situation,  even  were  it  full  of  peril.  We  were  both  young,  and 
both  with  less  experience,  perhaps,  than  a  parent  ought  to  possess. 

"  We  quitted  our  native  village,  not  without  regret.  I  think  that 
in  the  course  of  all  my  sufferings,  I  never  experienced  a  more  mi^ 
erable  moment  than  that,  when,  seated  in  the  vehicle,  which  tran^ 
ported  us  from  the  home  of  our  youth,  1  saw  the  church  steeple  sink 
beneath  my  view,  and  the  houses  disappear,  like  familiar  faces,  from 
my  sight.  Mournful  recollections  of  the  past,  fitful  and  mysterious 
glimpses  of  the  future,  doubts,  anxieties,  and  self-reproaches,  seemed 
to  cast  ill  omens  upon  the  success  of  my  undertaking.  How  were 
they  fulfilled  ! 

*'  I  will  not  detain  you  with  a  description  of  our  long,  tedious,  and 
eventful  journey.  Over  these  ridges,  the  road  was  extremely  toilsome 
and  dangerous.  We  descended  the  Ohio  in  one  of  the  flat-bottomed 
boats,  which  used  to  be  so  numerous  upon  that  river.  At  that  time 
shoals  of  emigrants  were  pouring  towards  Kentucky.  I  followed 
in  their  trail,  and  finally  selected  a  rich  tract  of  land  in  the  neighbor^ 
hood  of  a  considerable  station,  and  commenced  the  usual  operatioos  of 
a  settler.  .  With  a  little  assistance,  I  erected  a  log-house,  and  cleared 
a  portion  of  my  land  for  cultivation.  The  soil  amply  repaid  aH  the 
labor  which  I  expended  upon  it.  My  crops  of  corn  the  second  year 
were  immense.  My  stock  of  cattle  and  horses,  with  trifling  care  and 
expense,  was  increased  an  hundred  fold.  My  garden  supplied  Me 
with  fruits  and  vegetables  in  abundance.  All  the  necessaries  tnd 
most  of  the  luxuries  of  life  were  within  my  reach.  To  the  cultare  of 
the  grape  I  paid  particular  attentioD,  and  was  rewarded  witb  a  plenll- 
voL.  VII.  46 
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ful  vintage.  The  maple-tree,  which  grew  in  profusion  on  my  estate, 
offered  a  suitable  object  for  well-directed  labor  and  enterprise.  I  in- 
vented a  process  of  clarifying  the  substance  which  exudes  from  this 
tree,  and  could  prepare  from  it  sugar  of  a  crystal  whiteness.  In  six 
years,  my  plantation  was  improved  to  a  degree,  which  was  a  subject  of 
astonishment  to  my  neighbors.  I  erected  a  neat  and  commodious 
house,  extended  my  orchards  and  vineyards,  and,  instead  of  blackened 
stumps  and  half-burned  timber,  I  beheld  around  me  fields  of  waving 
corn,  gardens  of  freshest  verdure,  and  a  prospect  of  increasing  loveli- 
ness, comfort,  and  delight.  My  wife  seemed  more  beautiful  than  ever. 
My  family  had  not  increased  since  we  quitted  New-England ;  but 
Charles  and  Virginia,  as  our  two  children  were  called,  were  to  as  a 
constant  source  of  gratification  and  amusement.  Charles  was  now 
grown  into  an  active,  dark-eyed  boy  of  nine  years  of  age,  and  my  littJe 
daughter  was  unfolding  like  a  most  sweet  flower  to  the  air  of  the  wil- 
derness. I  know  not  how  I  can  speak  of  these  things  now  with  so 
much  moderation  ;  but  mighty,  indeed,  must  be  the  grief,  from  which 
thirty  years  cannot  take  the  sting. 

"  The  struggles  of  the  first  settlers  of  '  the  dark  and  bloody  ground,' 
with  the  savages  who  lurked  in  their  paths,  the  hardships  which  they 
had  to  encounter,  their  courage,  their  unbaffled  perseverance,  and 
those  high  and  extraordinary  virtues  which  danger  seemed  to  develop— 
these  often  furnished  us  with  ample  topics  for  eulogy  and  wonder.  In 
that  part  of  Kentucky  where  I  had  taken  up  my  abode,  all  apprehen^ 
sion  respecting  a  hostile  incursion  of  the  Indians,  had  subsided  into  a 
firm  and  fatal  conviction  of  security.  I  see  that  you  anticipate  the  re- 
sult to  which  my  story  tends ;  bat  permit  me  to  proceed.  Straggling 
bands  of  Indians  occasionally  visited  my  house,  where  they  were  hos- 
pitably received.  I  flattered  myself  that  I  had  secured  their  lasting 
friendship  by  my  conduct  towards  them.  The  event  proved  that  I 
was  mistaken. 

"  Stranger,  it  was  on  a  morning  in  autumn — a  morning  beautiful  as 
this — that  I  joined  a  party  of  young  men  from  a  neighboring  station, 
who  were  setting  out  on  a  chase.  There  seemed  no  cause  for  uneasi- 
ness at  that  time  in  leaving  my  family  for  a  day  or  two.  But,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  chase,  I  felt  an  unaccountable  depression.  A  dark, 
undefined  thought  of  evil  clouded  my  gaiety.  This,  sir,  is  no  after 
dream.  The  fact  is  well  impressed  on  my  mind.  My  comrades  re- 
marked my  anxiety,  and  inquired  the  cause.  I  was  ignorant  of  it 
myself.  The  circumstance  was  inexplicable  to  me  then,  and  has  been 
ever  since.     I  do  not  often  venture  to  reflect  upon  it. 

"  But  I  soon  forgot  my  vague  and  melancholy  presentiments  in  the 
gaiety  and  exhilaration  of  the  chase.  The  deer  yet  roved  in  consid- 
erable numbers  through  the  vast  forests,  which  extended  around  us. 
The  scene,  on  this  occasion,  was  refreshing  and  delightful.  The  ner- 
vous and  impatient  baying  of  the  hounds,  the  rich  echoes  of  the  hunts- 
man's horn,  the  shouts  of  those  engaged  in  the  sport,  as  a  new  object 
of  pursuit  started  in  view,  all  tended  to  quicken  the  blood,  to  sharpen 
the  faculties,  and  to  enliven  the  imagination.  I  had  dismounted  for 
the  purpose  of  tightening  the  girths  of  my  saddle,  when  I  heard  the 
sound  of  footsteps  in  a  neighboring  thicket,  and,  a  moment  after,  an 
old  Indian,  whom  I  recognized  as  one  to  whom  I  had  once  made  a 
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present  of  some  tobacco,  stood  before  me.  He  pointed,  breathless,  in 
the  direction  of  mj  house,  and  said  these  words — I  shall  never  forget 
them — *  Look  to  your  home.  The  Shawnese  are  cowards,  and  spare 
neither  women  nor  children.  Haste,  or  you  will  be  too  late.'  A 
dreadful  thought,  which  it  was  madness  to  entertain,  crossed  my  mind. 
I  remember  calling  one  of  ray  companions  of  the  chase,  and  imparting 
to  him  my  misgivings.  He  promised  to  collect  the  rest  of  the  party, 
and  follow  in  the  direction  of  my  house.  I  looked  round  to  see  the 
old  Indian,  but  he  had  disappeared.  I  leaped  into  the  saddle,  and, 
dashing  the  rowels  deep  into  the  flanks  of  my  horse,  I  sped  like  a 
whirlwind  towards  my  home.  When  I  look  back  upon  that  dreadful 
ride,  it  seems  all  like  a  dream.  If  you  were  ever  hurled  through  the 
air  by  a  hurricane,  you  may  form  some  conception  of  the  nature  of 
my  journey.  Trees,  hills,  cattle,  and  corn-fields,  seemed  to  rush  by 
me  like  pursuing  spectres.  Sky  and  earth  appeared  confounded.  It 
was  as  if  I  were  borne  forward  by  a  mere  act  of  volition  ;  and,  with  my 
rifle  grasped  in  my  right  hand,  and  the  reins  held  loosely  in  my  left, 
while  with  my  spurs  I  galled  the  poor  animal  who  was  performing 
his  death-race,  I  must  have  been  an  object  of  astonishment,  if  not  of 
awe,  to  a  spectator. 

**  Stranger,  on  ascending  the  hill,  which  commanded  a  view  of  my 
estate,  I  beheld  my  house,  with  its  enclosures,,  (n  flames.  1  uttered  a 
cry  of  horror  at  the  sight.  My  horse  made  a  fearful  leap  forward,  and 
then  fell  dead  beneath  me.  I  speedily  disentangled  myself  from  the 
saddle,  and  ran  on  towards  my  burning  house.  Five  or  six  Indians 
were  visible,  in  different  directions.  I  believe  they  belonged  to  a  dis- 
tant tribe,  for*I  had  never  seen  them  before.  As  I  approached  the 
scene  of  desolation  with  desperate  haste,  I  saw  my  little  Virginia  run- 
ning towards  me,  pursued  by  a  tall,  half-naked  savage.  The  moment 
she  beheld  me,  her  slight  frame  seemed  to  be  filled  with  renewed  ani- 
mation. She  again  rallied  her  energies  to  escape  her  dreaded  foe,  and 
exclaimed — *  O,  dear,  dear  father  !  you  have  come  to — to  save*  — — 
Scarcely  had  she  uttered  these  words,  than — God  of  justice! — the  bar- 
barian flung  his  hatchet,  with  unerring  aim,  and  my  little  daughter, 
my  tender  playmate,  my  solace,  my  pride,  my  most  treasured  hope,  fell 
quivering,  and  wounded  unto  death,  into  my  arms.  A  smile  of  sul^ 
dued  terror,  of  confiding  joy,  of  aflection  strong  to  the  last,  passed 
over  her  innocent  features  like  sunshine,  and  her  pure  soul  fled  to  the 
heaven,  whence  it  came.  Leaving  her  on  the  green  turf,  I  looked 
around  for  her  destroyer.  He  was  not  to  be  seen,  but  the  next  moment 
a  bullet  whizzed  by  my  ear,  and  I  knew  he  must  be  lying  in  wait  for 
my  life.  A  dreadful  foreboding  urged  me  forward.  My  house  was 
still  in  flames,  and,  rushing  towards  the  threshold,  I  throttled  the  sav- 
age who  opposed  me,  and  called  by  name  upon  my  wife  and  son.  I 
received  no  answer,  and  was  about  to  dart  through  the  midst  of  the 
flames,  in  search  of  them,  when  a  half  consumed  timber  fell  upon  mj 
head,  and  I  was  borne  senseless  and  stunned  to  the  ground. 

**  I  will  not  excite  your  sympathies  by  details  of  all  the  distressing 
circumstances  attending  the  destruction  of  my  family.  My  wife  and 
boy,  after  a  brave  resistance,  and  after  both  had  been  painfully  wound- 
ed,  were  killed,  together  with  two  of  my  slaves.  The  attack  was 
totally  unexpected.     Indeed,  I  have  since  thought  that  it  was  but  very 
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sttddenly  undertaken  by  the  Indians,  who,  at  the  time,  were  inflamed 
with  whisky.  As  for  myself,  I  was  dragged  from  under  the  smoulder- 
ing ruins,  by  my  companions  of  the  chase,  and  transported  to  the 
nearest  station.  Uecg  I  was  carefully  and  kindly  attended ;  but  I  did 
not  regain  my  consciousness  until  the  expiration  of  several  days. 
Then,  what  a  tide  of  horrible  recollections  poured  in  upon  me!  The 
friends,  under  whose  roof  I  was,  could  not  but  admit  the  full  extent  of 
my  loss.  They  informed  me  that  the  remains  of  my  family  had  been 
decently  interred — that  nothing  was  left  of  my  house  but  naked  rafters 
and  heated  ashes — that  my  orchards  had  been  consumed  or  spoiled — 
and  that  my  cattle  had  been  driven  away.  After  listening  to  this  cat- 
alogue of  disasters,  I  stood,  for  some  time,  with  fixed  eyes,  speechless 
and  motionless.  Then,  bidding  my  host  farewell,  I  took  my  rifle  and 
hunting-accoutrements,  and  went  forth  into  the  woods — and  there,  for 
years,  has  been  my  home.  My  hostility  to  the  Indians  has  been  ac- 
tive, savage,  and  unrelenting.  I  have  pursued  them  through  forest  and 
through  prairie.  I  have  shot  them  down  as  I  would  so  many  wild 
beasts.  I  have  destroyed  them  in  ambuscade  and  in  open  warfare. 
1  have  slain  my  thousands.     And  my  revenge  has  been  great! 

"  One  night  I  had  a  dream,  which  made  a  powerful  impression  upon 
me.  I  dreamed  that,  on  a  sultry  day  in  summer,  I  stood  by  the  side 
of  a  spring  of  water,  which  bubbled  up  from  jts  marble  basin  clear  as 
crystal  and  cool  as  the  heart  of  an  iceberg.  An  old  Indian,  wearied 
and  panting  with  heat,  came  to  drink  of  the  clear  fountain.  He  filled 
a  gourd  with  the  water  ;  but  as  he  lifted  it  eagerly  to  his  lips,  I  dashed 
it  from  his  hands.  He  looked  at  me  a  moment,  in  astonishment,  but 
quickly  composing  his  features,  he  addressed  me, — '  I  suppose  that 
my  white  brother  has  some  fire*water  to  give  me.  But  I  want  it  not. 
I  know  its  treachery.  I  hav«  lived  to  see  my  tribe  dwindle  away  be- 
fore its  consuming  fierceness.  Once  my  people  were  numerous  as  the 
leaves  of  summer  in  our  forests.  The  white  man  came  with  his  mad- 
dening and  accursed  potions,  and  they  faded  away  and  fell  to  earth  as 
the  wasted  leaves  in  autumn.  Our  lands  were  taken  firom  us,  and 
we — we — if  we  resisted  because  our  wigwams  were  burned  and  oar 
hunting-grounds  invaded — were  made  to  feel  the  vengeance  of  the 
white  man.  Oppression,  injury,  and  fraud,  exercised  towards  us,  were 
virtues  in  the  eyes  of  the  whites ;  but  our  indignant  resistance  was 
savage  barbarity,  cruelty,  and  revenge !  The  weak  must  yield  to  the 
strong ;  and  we  must  soon  be  an  extinguished  people.  The  advancing 
waves  of  civilization  are  driving  us  towards  the  Pacific.  There  may 
we  have  rest!' 

"  And  as  the  old  Indian  said  these  words,  he  again  lifted  the  goard 
filled  with  the  crystal  water  to  his  lips.  But,  with  an  insatiable  ferocity, 
I  raised  my  rifle,  and  shot  him  through  the  heart.  The  fancied  report 
awoke  me.  The  stars  were  shining  brightly  through  the  green  net- 
work of  leaves,  which  the  tall  sycamores,  with  their  intertwining  boughs, 
formed  above  me.  An  almost  unnatural  quiet  pervaded  the  forest  I 
thought  upon  the  events  of  my  dream.  The  words  of  the  old  Indian 
yet  rung  in  my  ears.  A  train  of  reflections  passed  through  ray  mind, 
which  roused  me  to  a  sense  of  my  sinful  and  relentless  passions.  My 
feelings  were  softened  and  subdued.  I  prostrated  myself  upon  the 
dewy  turf,  and  poured  oat  my  soul  in  prayer  to  that  invisible  Spirit, 
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towards  whom  a  mysterious  sympathy  raised  my  aspirations.  My  re- 
pentance was  entire  and  unreserved.     I  arose  an  altered  man. 

*'  I  had  rendered  myself  terrible  to  the  Indians  by  my  successful 
and  ever-eager  hostility.  I  now  found  it  impossible  to  inspire  them 
with  confidence  in  my  good  intentions.  A  revulsion  of  feeling  in  their 
favor  had  made  me  desirous  of  devoting  the  remainder  of  my  life  to 
the  amelioration  of  their  condition.  But  they  received  my  advances 
with  distrust  and  with  threats  of  vengeance.  I  at  last  quitted  the  wil- 
derness, of  which  I  had  been  a  habitant  for  more  than  twenty  years, 
and  determined  to  return  to  the  village  of  my  birth.  I  am  thus  far, 
stranger,  upon  my  pilgrimage.  How  changed  from  what  I  was  when 
I  first  traversed  these  mountains !" 

The  old  man  finished  his  narrative,  and,  as  we  were  going  in  oppo- 
site directions,  we  bade  each  other  farewell.  The  mists  of  the  morn- 
ing were  by  this  time  dissipated,  and  the  sun  shone  forth  with  fervid 
brightness.  I  again  mounted  my  horse,  and  continued,  with  new  food 
for  reflection,  on  my  solitary  way.  E.  S. 


faust's  soliloquy. 

(OOXTBS.) 

SpiKtT  Bublime  !  thou  ffrantedst  all  I  prayed  for ! 

Thy  face  of  fire  thou  oidat  not  tarn  on  me 

In  vain.    With  power  to  feel  and  to  enjoy, 

Thou  ^avest  to  me  bright  Nature  for  a  realm. 

No  cold  and  wondering  Tiait  didst  thou  deign 

That  I  should  pay  unto  her  glorioua  ahrine  ; 

But  into  her  deep  bosom  made  me  look, 

As  in  the  bosom  of  some  loving  friend. 

Before  me  pass,  in  their  distinctive  forms. 

All  animated  things — and,  by  thine  aid, 

1  find  my  brothers  in  woods,  sea,  and  air. 

When  rolls  the  tempest  through  the  bendinff  grove, 

And  when  the  pine,  gigantic  Uiough  it  stand. 

Breaks,  crashing  downward,  all  the  neighboring  boughs. 

And  the  lone  mountain  thunders  to  the  fall, — 

Thou  bearest  me  kindly  to  some  sheltered  cave. 

And  showest  me  there  myself-~myself  and  all 

The  deep  and  wondrous  mystery  of  mj  soul. 

And  when,  with  soothing  smile,  the  brilliant  moon 

In  heaven  floats  upward,  then  from  wall-like  rocks 

And  moistened  shrubs  arise  the  silvery  forms 

Of  vanished  ages,  casting  mellow  shades 

On  Contemplation's  deep,  retired  paths. 

O  !  now  I  feel  that  nothing  perfect  crowns 

The  lot  of  man  in  this  relentless  world  ! 

With  that  blest  gift,  which,  to  the  eternal  gods 

Nearer  and  nearer  draws  my  burning  soul — 

Thou  gavest  a  friend  with  whom  I  may  not  part, 

Though,  cold  and  inscdent,  his  bearing  shows 

Mj  self-abasement^and  thy  precious  gifls 

Turn  into  airy  nothing  with  a  breath. 

That  holy  image,  at  his  word,  creates 

A  wild'fire  in  mj  heart — and  thus  I  reel. 

From  fond  desire  to  rich  enjoyment's  bower, 

And  in  enjoyment  languish  for  deMre.  P.  B. 
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Well,  here  I  am,  safe  enough,  sore  enough.  I  could  not  be  safer. 
A  turnkey  and  an  iron  door  will  keep  my  enemies  from  me.  I  hare 
stone  under  my  feet,  stone  over  my  head,  and  stone  on  all  sides  of  me. 
Well,  here  I  am,  at  last.  I  have  long  expected  it.  I  am  here  among 
felons ;  and  their  shouts,  blasphemies,  and  obscene  songs  are  like  to  be 
my  music  for  an  hundred  and  five  days.  The  hinges  have  grated, 
and  the  bolts  have  clanged  upon  me. 

I  do  not  yet  feel  at  all  despondent,  though  I  know  that  my  situa- 
tion is  inconvenient  in  the  extreme,  and  a  sort  of  stigma  is  attached, 
by  the  unthinking,  to  the  very  idea  of  being  in  jail.  However,  I  live 
not  in  the  opinions  of  others, — while  I  can  respect  myself,  I  care  not 
in  how  small  esteem  I  may  be  held  by  the  fools  and  rogues  who  com- 
pose the  mass  of  the  community.  Let  me,  therefore,  examine  myself. 
As  yet,  "  my  mind  to  me  a  kingdom  is."  Let  me  see  if  there  is  any 
thing  in  my  narrow  dominion,  that  can  cause  me  much  discomfort. 
What  have  I  done  ?  have  I  unjustly  invaded  the  rights  of  my  neigh- 
bor ?  have  1  been  guilty  of  any,  the  least  injustice  ?  have  I  broken 
my  word  ?  have  I  turned  my  back  on  friend  or  foe  ?  None  of  all  this. 
I  have  done  the  state  some  service,  and  they  know  it ;  I  have  made 
my  name  a  terror  to  evil-doers,  great  and  small.  I  have  been  rash 
and  imprudent,  and  now  I  must  be  whipped  forty  stripes  for  it.  So 
be  it ;  a  legal  enactment  cannot  create  guilt ;  a  petty  quibble  to  ex- 
clude evidence,  cannot  alter  the  immutable  nature  of  truth.  My  con- 
science acquits  me  of  evil-doing  and  evil-intending,  and  with  this 
feeling,  I  can  bid  defiance  to  all  that  man  can  do  to  me. 

"  Stone  walls  do  not  a  priBon  make, 
Nor  iron-bars  a  cage. 

As  I  have,  in  my  time,  been  stern  to  inflict,  so  I  will  now  be  stubborn 
to  endure.  These  walls,  and  that  door,  and  that  grate,  will  not  hin- 
der me  from  whistling,  singing,  and  dancing. 

"  O  Liberty  !  can  man  resign  thee. 
Once  haying  felt  thy  glorious  flame ; 
Can  dungeons,  bolts,  or  bars  confine  thee, 
Or  whips  thine  eager  spirit  tame  ?" 

Halloo !  but  the  turnkey  can  hinder  me,  though.     I  hear  his  voice 

under  the  window.     **  Mr.  S ,  you  must  n*t  sing."     "  Why  not!" 

''  It  is  against  the  rules,  and  the  doors  are  locked,  and  it  is  afler 
seven  o'clock."     My  next  neighbor  is  in  for  selling  a  lottery  tickeL 

He  can  hear  me,  if  I  raise  my  voice  a  little.     "  Mr.  E !  Mr. 

E  !  I  say;  that  man  has  no  ear  for  music.  He  don't  relish  the 
finest  air  that  was  ever  composed.  This  is  rather  hard, — they  are  not 
content  with  confining  our  bodies, — they  want  to  confine  our  tongues, 
too."  *'  Hold  your  tongue,"  cries  the  turnkey,  who,  it  seems,  has 
been  listening  under  the  window, — no  very  gentlemanly  occupation, 
by  the  by.  '*  You  know  the  rules  of  the  jail.  If  you  behave  well, 
you  shall  be  treated  well.     If  not,  you  must  take  the  consequences." 

"  Best  be  quiet,"  cries  Mr.  E .     **  He  hears  every  word  you  say." 

*'  Let  him  bear  :  who  cares  ?"     "  Let  me  hear  you  singing  again,  and 
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I  41  put  you  where  the  dogs  won't  bite  you/'  Tociferates  the  turnkey, 
which,  I  suppose,  means  that  I  am  in  danger  of  being  put  into  the 

black  hole.     "  I  say,  Mr.  E ,  suppose  we  petition  the  sherifi*  to 

displace  this  turnkey,  and  import  a  '  rugged  Russian  bear'  in  his 

place?"     No  answer, — Mr.  E— is  wiser  than  I.     Having  got  his 

hand  into  the  lion's  mouth,  he  thinks  it  best  to  tickle  his  belly, — a 
thing  I  never  thought  of,  though  I  see  that  he  is  right. 

After  all,  and  afler  a  few  weeks  imprisonment,  I  find  that  1  have 

been  rather  unjust  to  poor  C ,  the  turnkey.     He  is  rough,  surly, 

and  crabbed,  to  be  sure ;  but  not  at  all  a  bad  hearted  man.  Much 
allowance  is  to  be  made  for  the  asperity  of  his  temper  :  he  has  to  deal 
with  a  set  who  are  little  better  than  the  wicked  ;  and  like  others,  who 
try  to  please  all,  he  pleases  none. 

My  thoughts  never  ran  in  a  connected  train  ;  behold  the  proof  of  it. 
I  think  my  trial  was  quite  as  fairly  conducted  as  that  bundle  of  prece- 
dents, technicalities,  and  absurdity,"— that  perfection  of  human  folly, 
the  law,  would  allow.  The  judges  behaved  with  much  candor  and 
humanity, — qualities  seldom  to  be  observed  in  one  of  our  courts. 
Only  one  thing  strikes  me  disagreeably,  upon  recollection.  When 
asked  what  I  had  to  say  in  mitigation  of  sentence,  I  spurned  the  idea 
of  having  been  morally  guilty ^  in  the  least  degree.  I  do  so  still. 
Whereupon,  the  prosecuting  officer  arose,  and,  in  a  speech  character- 
istically dull,  alleged  that,  to  be  entitled  to  any  mercy,  I  ought  to 
acknowledge  guilt  and  profess  penitence.  His  duty  did  not  require 
this  of  him,  and  his  remarks,  as  I  thought,  amounted  to  saying  that  I 
ought  to  have  purchased  favor  with  a  lie ;  for,  assuredly,  if  I  had 
admitted  a  sense  of  guilt  or  penitence,  I  should  have  lied,  most  basely. 
What  I  have  done,  I  would  do  again.  He  insisted  strongly,  too,  that 
the  assumption  of  right,  made  by  me,  ought  to  operate  against  me,  i.  e. 
I  ought  to  be  punished  for  refusing  to  forfeit  my  self-esteem,  by  a 
falsehood,  dictated  by  fear.  I  have  generally  observed  that  lawyers, 
who  have  much  practice  in  criminal  cases,  acquire  strange  notions  of 
right  and  wrong. 

Now  for  an  examination  of  the  locale.  The  jail  is  three  stages 
high,  the  two  lower  are  appropriated  to  criminals,  and  the  upper 
to  debtors.  The  whole  is  as  neat  as  care  and  white-wash  can  make 
it ;  not  but  the  white-wash  of  my  own  drawing-room  has  crevices  in 
it,  and  in  those  crevices,  inhabit  countless  myriads  of  unclean  insects. 
There  is  another  annoyance  of  the  same  sort : — 

**  The  skipping  fleas  in  shadowy  legions  prance  ; 
The  artillery  bugs  in  heavy  files  advance." 

I  am  constitutionally  plethoric ;  but,  really,  I  am  more  than  sufficiently 
phlebotomized. 

My  peculiar  kingdom,  that  is,  my  dungeon,  is  about  twelve  feet 
square.  It  has  a  wrought-iron  door,  with  two  great  bolts, — a  neces- 
sary precaution,  considering  my  size  and  strength.  My  window  is 
decorated  with  a  beautiful  iron  grate,  and  affi)rds  me  the  exquisite 
prospect  of  a  high  fence,  over  which  I  can  see  about  three  square 
yards  of  blue  sky.  My  furniture  might  answer  for  the  celebrated 
East  Room.  It  consists  of  a  broom,  a  spittoon,  a  tub,  a  bench,  a  pail, 
a  tin  pan,  what  was  once  the  half  of  a  table,  now  sadly  mangled  by 
the  jacknives  of  former  occupants,  and  a  bed,  filled  with  fleas  and 
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straws  about  as  thick  as  pipe-stems.  I  have  the  comfort,  too,  of  know- 
ing that  it  has  beea  honored  by  the  pressure  of  divers  inmates  of  the 
House  of  Correction,  whence  it  was  brought.  I  begin  tp  feel  uneasy 
at  the  thoughts  of  it. 

Now  for  the  routine.  At  about  seven  in  the  morning,  the  turnkey 
opens  the  door  of  the  entry  between  the  two  rows  of  cells,  and  pres- 
ently a  fellow,  who  is  released  from  his  cell,  and  has  the  range  of  the 
jail-yard  for  doing  the  dirty  work,  appears  with  a  pail  of  water,  which 
he  passes  to  me  through  the  small  hole  in  the  bottom  of  the  door,  a 
pint  at  a  time.  Then  comes  the  baker  with  a  loaf,  and  the  cook  with 
a  decoction,  which,  in  the  jail,  passes  for  coffee,  but  is,  in  reality,  made 
of  corn  and  sweetened  with  treacle.  It  is  tolerably  palatable.  At 
noon  comes  the  turnkey,  with  a  tray  full  of  the  boiled  animal  offal  of 
the  market,  of  which  he  gives  roe  a  pound.  An  adopted  citizen  next 
hands  me  in  two  or  three  potatoes,  and  presently  the  delightful  sound 
of  ''  Skilly,  ho!"  warns  me  to  thrust  out  my  pan  and  receive  half  a 
gallon  of  that  delicious  mixture.  It  is  a  kind  of  gruel,  made  by  mix- 
ing a  few  handsful  of  Indian  meal  in  the  liquor  in  which  the  above- 
mentioned  offal  has  been  boiled.  It  is  clean,  and,  with  the  admixtare 
of  a  little  salt,  is  not  unpalatable.  At  five  o'clock  I  get  another  pint 
of  coffee,  and  soon  after  the  entry  door  is  locked  for  the  night. 

Such  is  the  fare  on  which  I  luxuriate — good  enough  for  libelers  and 
persons  guilty  of  the  enormous  crime  of  being  poor.  Moreover,  as  the 
county  provides  salt,  cui  libitum,  and  soap,  and  does  all  my  washing,  I 
think  there  is  little  to  complain  of.  I  have  certainly  fared  much  worse. 
Besides,  I  am  allowed  candles,  cigars,  and  anything  eatable  and  drink- 
able that  I  can  pay  for,  excepting  strong  waters,  wines,  and  beer, 
which  are  prohibited  by  the  Temperance  society. 

Sunday,  Here  is  a  fellow,  who  looks  like  a  pickpocket,  but  who 
calls  himself  a  minister,  at  the  door  of  my  cell.  His  appearance  is 
against  him,  and  his  language  evinces  quite  as  much  zeal  as  knowl- 
edge. Without  vanity,  I  really  think  I  know  almost  as  much  as  be  does. 
I  will  hear  him  meekly  and  respectfully,  however,  out  of  regard  to  his 
calling.  He  tells  me  that  I  am  a  poor,  miserable,  undone  devil,  (true 
enough,  by  the  way,)  that  I  am  utterly  and  desperately  wicked  and 
depraved,  and  that  I  deserve  to  be  damned  to  all  eternity,  and  probably 
shall  be.  Very  comfortable  doctrine  this.  He  gives  roe  a  tract.  "  Thank 
you,  sir,  for  your  information,  your  counsel,  and  your  book.  I  shall 
make  a  proper  use  of  it,  and  so  good  bye,  for  I  am  very  sleepy." 

What  is  the  reason  that  my  friends  do  not  come  to  see  me  ?  The 
turnkey  tells  me  that  the  sheriff  avers  that  I  have  been  incarcerated  as 
a  punishment,  that  punished  I  must  be,  and  that  no  one  is  to  be  allowed 
to  come  to  the  hole  in  my  door,  unless  on  particular  business,  which, 
I  suppose,  implies  a  right  to  know  what  that  business  is.  I  should 
have  supposed  that  that  functionary  would  display  his  little  brief  au- 
thority in  some  such  annoying  manner.  He  exceeds  the  bounds 
of  his  duty,  which  only  requires  him  to  keep  me  safely  confined.  I 
was  not  sentenced  to  solitary  confinement ;  and  he  knows  that,  if  he 
led  my  door  open,  I  would  not  walk  out  of  it.  If  I  were  disposed  to 
escape,  his  door  and  his  grates  would  not  hold  me.  I  could  drill  off* 
the  heads  of  the  staple  that  confines  me  in  an  hour ;  I  could  cut  a  pas- 
sage through  the  grated  window  in  eight  hours,  with  a  watch-spring 
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saw,  and  I  could  blow  the  door  from  its  hinges  in  half  a  minute  with 
half  a  pound  of  gunpowder. 

A  fortnight  has  elapsed,  and  my  friends,  at  least  some  of  them,  are 
admitted  to  me.  An  article  has  appeared  in  one  of  the  newspapers, 
commenting  on  the  severity  of  ray  imprisonment^  Still  a  great  many 
are  turned  away,  because,  as  the  turnkey  says,  visiters  make  a  great 
deal  of  trouble.  This  is  a  mere  pretext.  They  cause  him  no  other 
trouble  than  that  of  opening  his  mouth,  to  say  Yes ;  and,  if  he  s^nds  them 
away,  he  is  obliged  to  distend  his  jaws,  to  say  No.  If  his  duty  is  trouble- 
some, is  he  not  paid  for  it  ?  The  jailor  himself  make  no  such  plea. 
By  the  way,  this  same  jailor  is  a  very  kind,  gentlemanly,  estimable  man. 

If  I  were  sheriff,  I  would  make  some  alterations  in  the  management 
of  the  jail.  I  would  have  no  one  debarred  from  the  visits  of  his  friends. 
If  they  abused  the  privilege  of  seeing  him,  by  bringing  him  ardent 
spirits,  or  otherwise,  I  would  act  accordingly.  I  would  allow  all  an 
hour's  exercise  j^er  diem^  in  the  entry  or  the  jail-yard.  I  would,  with- 
out increasing  the  expense  of  feeding  the  prisoners,  give  them  a  greats 
er  variety,  and  a  greater  proportion  of  vegetable  natter.  Whosoever 
should  make  an  ill  use  of  my  indulgence,  I  would  punish ;  but  all 
should  not  suffer  for  the  possible  misconduct  of  a  few. 

Morning  July  Scf.  Three  o^ clock.  A  raging  headache  awakens  me. 
A  tremendous  storm  is  raging  without.  The  lightning  absolutely 
blinds  me ;  the  rain  comes  down  in  torrents,  and  the  thunder-peals 
shake  the  building.  Every  vein  is  boiling — my  skin  is  hissing  hot-^ 
racking  pains  shoot  through  every  limb.  My  fever  is  increased  by  the 
bugs  and  fleas,  which  are  holding  their  carnival  on  my  poor,  miserable 
carcass.  Three  hours  of  misery.  The  storm  and  my  anguish  Con- 
tinjae.  I  can  scarcely  stand,  and  that  with  pain  and  difficnlty.  There 
is  balm,  however,  in  Gilead.  The  adopted  citizen,  who  dispenses 
''coffee,"  informs  me  that  some  bold  fellow  has  sawed  off  the  head  of 
the  graven  Image,  with  which  Commodore  f^liot  has  dared  to  decorate 
the  prow  of  Old  Ironsides.  Moon  and  stars  caAch  my  night-cap  I  God 
bles»  the  man  who  has  vindicated  the  honor  of  Boston  I  Nothing  could 
have  given  me  greater  pleasure,  unless — something  that  it  would  not 
become  a  subject  to  suggest.  I  am  sick  no  longer.  I  ean  dance, 
leap,  and  sing.     Would  that  1  had  done  thia  deed  mysel£ 

Sick,  sick,  sick.  Throbbing  brow,  burning  blood,  failing  limbs. 
I  can  neither  eat  nor  drink.  The  sight  of  food  fills  me  with  loathing. 
The  drugs  I  would  throw  out  of  the  window,  but  for  fear  of  offending 
my  kind  and  excellent  physician,  in  whose  skill  I  have  implicit  confi- 
dence. Five  days  have  passed,  and  I  have  hardly  been  able  to  lift  my 
hand  to  my  head.  My  poor  wife  is  allowed  to  attend  me.  I  wish  they 
had  kept  her  out,  for  the  sight  of  her  distress  increases  my  own.  My 
headache  amounts  to  torture,  and,  I  suppose,  with  a  view  to  diminish 
it,  three  adopted  citizens,  in  the  next  cell  but  obe,  sing,  for  sixteen 
hours  out  of  the  twenty-four,  without  intermission.  The  ec^ho  of  the 
vaulted  passage  prevents  me  from  hearing  their  most  lugubrious  ditly 
distinctly  ;  but  thus  much  I  have  caught : — 

"  O  cruel  Colonel  Barber  ! 
Wilh  a  heart  like  stone,  er  harder } 
What  parpethrated  mnrdher, 

'  And  malice,  I  am  turre. 
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The  infanthry  advancingr, 
The  cavalry  were  prancioff, 
And  Babree  bright  were  glancing, 
On  that  unhappy  day. 

Theie  four  were  then  led  out, 
With  courage  all  so  Btout| 
And  a  numerous  rabble  rout,— 
To  view  this  tragedy. 

Their  pieces  they  presented, 
Their  tinder  briits  they  enthered, 
While  many  sorre  lamenthed, 

To  see  these  heroes  die ; 

To  see  these  matchless  four 
Lie  speechless  in  their  gore. 
While  the  ground  was  all  died  o'er 
With  his  barbarity. 

For  the  want  of  edication, 
And  equal  toleration. 
Throughout  this  Irisn  nation, 

I  dhrop  my  trimbling  quill." 

Add  to  this  the  shouts,  oaths,  and  songs,  of  the  other  prisoners,  and 
ye  have  an  idea  of  what  I  endure, — ^not  to  speak  of  the  occasioBal 
clang  of  bolts  and  bars. 

I  am  well  again ;  at  least,  I  am  free  from  pain.  Let  us  try  the 
dnmb  bells.     I  cannot  lift  them.     What  a  falling  off  is  here  ! 

It  is  all  nonsense  to  sentence  prisoners  to  hard  labor  in  the  commcMi 
jail.  There  is  a  boy  in  this  range,  for  robbing  the  Post-office  of  eight 
thousand  dollars.  Wonder  what  would  become  of  some  of  the  officers 
of  the  department,  if  all  who  rob  it  were  thus  treated  ?  The  said  boy 
is  sentenced  for  two  years  to  hard  labor.  He  is  the  child  of  two  of 
"  the  finest  pisibtry  in  the  worruld."  He  has  a  comrade,— -and  to 
judge  by  the  noise  they  make,  there  is  little  hard  labor  going  on 
betwixt  them.  They  seem  to  be  constantly  employed  in<  amusing 
themselres.  Such  oaths,  such  blasphemies,  such  obscene  exclama- 
tions !  Verily,  the  lad  has  an  able  teacher,  and  is  in  a  hopefiil  way  of 
being  reformed. 

To-day,  Mr.  Durant  goes  up  in  his  balloon,  and  I  shall  not  hare 
the  satisfaction  to  gape  and  stare  at  him,  like  others.  I  am  mistaken 
—there  he  comes,  across  the  small  spot  of  sky  within  the  compass  of 
my  vision,  about  a  mile  high.  A  thousand  shakes  of  the  dice-box  of 
Destiny  would  not  produce  such  another  **  concatenation  accordingly.'* 
His  balloon  looks  about  as  big  as  a  pigeon's  egg,  and  himself  almost 
as  great  as  a  fly.  I  can  see  him  wave  his  flag  very  distinctly.  I  wish 
I  were^  with  him.  Yet,  after  all,  of  what  use  is  this  sailing  in  the  air  t 
Cut  Bono  f  Yet  some  of  our  poets  have  gained  notoriety  by  getting 
above  the  clpuits ;  and,  if  they  be  allowed  to  fly  with  paper  wings, 
why  should  not  Durant  do  the  same  with  silken  ones  t 

Seventy-two  days  have  passed,  and  the  Governor  and  Council,  in 
their  infinite  goodness  and  mercy,  have  seen  fit  to  let  me  forth. 
Thank  them  and  bless  them,  and  doubly  be  thanked  the  excellent 
friends  who  have  moved  them  to  this  desirable  consummation.    If  he 
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who  learns  nothing  by  experience  is  a  fool,  then  am  I  a  fool.    I  come 
out  the  same  in  mind,  though  not  exactly  so  in  body,  as  I  came  in. 

Morning  after  my  liberation.  The  person  whom  I  am  now  meet- 
ing, is  the  cook  of  the  jail,  going  after  the  doctor.  He  tells  me  that 
one  of  the  pirates,  now  awaiting  trial,  has  committed  suicide.  I  will 
go  and  see  the  body. 

The  man  is  a  handsome  man,  and  was  a  desperate  one.  He  has 
attempted  to  beat  out  his  own  brains  with  the  cover  of  his  tub,  whence 
has  arisen  that  contusion  on  his  broad  forehead.  Next,  he  has  broken 
his  window  with  his  hare  elbow,  and  cut  a  considerable  piece  out  of 
his  arm,  in  so  doing.  He  has  made  three  several  cuts  at  his  throat, 
with  the  broken  glass.  The  first  has  failed.  The  second  and  third 
have  been  hdrribly  successful.  The  wound  is  most  ghastliy.  Well, 
in  such  circumstances,  suicide  is  confession.  Peac6  to  his  manes, 
after  the  surgeon's  knife  has  done  with  them.  Detak  pays  aU 
accounts.  W.  J.  S. 


TO   A   LADT. 


Ah  !  floraly,  if  the  tonl  o^  SoDff 
E'er  glowed  within  a  vene  of  mine. 

The  theme  yon  ffive  would  wake  a  throng 
Of  fancies  briUiant  and  divine. 

Tour  charms  I— what  more  to  swell  his  lay 
Would  youthful  poet  dare  to  ask  ? 

Alas  !  that  I  shoula  live  to  say, 
I  am  unequal  to  the  taski 

I— who  once  raved  of  raven  locks. 
And  quailed  before  a  sparklinff  eye — 

Now  coolly  ask  the  price  of  stocks. 
And  rarely  feel  inclined  to  sigh. 

My  habits  are  correct  and  plain, 
My  manners  proper  and  sedate, 

I  very  seldom  drinx  Champa|rne, 
And  very  seldom  come  home  late. 

I  noTer  promise  to  adore —    . 

I  talk  of  failures  and  hard  times; 
'T  is  now  some  eighteen  months  or  more 

Since  1  have  meddled  thus  with  rhymes. 

The  fire  poetic  burnt  not  now 
Within  my  intellectual  veins ; 

How  can  it — when  e*en  such  as  thou 
Fail  to  inspire  immortal  strains  ? 

O  then,  forgive  me,  if  the  theme 
Find  an  unworthy  bard  in  me ! 

Forgive  me,  that  I  may  but  dream 
Of  beauty,  poetry,  and  thee ! 
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Never  were  the  eyes  of  a  natioo  fixed  more  iutenily  upon  a  legislar 
tive  body,  than  were  those  of  the  American  people  upon  tlie  Senate 
during  the  last  session  of  Congress.  The  exciting  questions  opoo 
which  they  were  called  to  act,  the  repeated  petitions  for  relief,  by 
which  they  were  besieged  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  the  exuaor- 
dinary  attitude,  in  which  they  stood,  of  opposition  to  the  House  and 
to  the  Executive — all  combined  to  render  their  proceedings  interesting 
and  momentous.  And  though  the  relief  which  was  prayed  for,  they 
could  not  grant,  and  though  baffled  in  their  exertions  to  restore  confi- 
dence and  prosperity,  yet  the  firmness  with  which  they  rallied  around 
our  assailed  constitution,  and  preserved  their  stand,  must  long  be  grate- 
fully remembered  by  xhe  reflecting  portion  of  the  people.  For  several 
months  .the  Senate  Chamber  was  the  great  point  of  attraction  to  all 
visiters  at  Washington,  and  the  seats  for  spectators  were  crowded  to 
an  unparalleled  excess.  The  general  stagnation  of  business  afforded 
many  classes  of  citizens  leisure  to  quit  their  homes ;  and  strangers 
from  «]!  quarters  of  the  union  daily  poured  into  the  metropolis.  Among 
those  who  contributed  to  ipake  up  the  throng  was  myself;  and,  though 
my  stay  was  brief,  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  hear  the  principal  speak- 
ers en  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  That  precious  docmnent,  the  Protest 
of  the  President,  was  the  order  of  the  day  when  I  arrived  ;  but  much 
time  was  also  occupied  in  the  presentation  of  memorials,  and  in  dis- 
cussions upon  the  deranged  state  of  the  currency. 

The  first  person  who  caught  my  eye,  on  entering  the  Senate  Cham- 
ber by  the  middle  door,  was  the  Vice-President,  who,  with  his  hands 
in  his  pockets,  was  jauntily  pacing  the  area,  and  bowing  complacently 
4o  some  ladies  of  his  acquaintance.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  this  per- 
sonage/is  aufait  in  matters  of  dress  and  fashion  ;  but  the  smirks  and 
grimaces  of  a  petit-maitre  contrast  oddly  with  the  gravity  and  decornm 
of  a  deliberative  assembly.  All  at  once,  I  saw  the  little  man  approach 
his  taUe,  and  rap  on  it  with  a  small  ivory  baton.  The  efiect  was 
electric.  Silence  immediately  ensued ;  and  a  prayer  from  the  chaplain 
opened  the  session.  Tha  proceedings  of  the  day  before  were  then 
read  by  the  clerk.  I  was  soon  after  startled  at  hearing  from  the  Vice^ 
President,  the  words,  "  The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts,"  and, 
turning,  I  perceived  that  Daniel  Webster  had  risen  to  speak.  His  re- 
marks, however,  were  brief,  though  delivered  with  his  usual  impressive 
eloquence.  They  were  u|H>n  the  presentation  of  a  memorial  from 
eome  county  in  Pennsylvania.  I  afterwards  heard  his  sublime  speech 
«pon  the  Protest,  and  never  were  the  powers  of  human  oratory  more 
triumphantly  displayed  than  by  him  on  that  occasion. 

Mr.  Welrater's  strength  4ies  not  in  appeals  to  the  feelings  or  to  the 
imaginations  of  bis  hearers,  but  in  the  manner  in  which  he  brings  out 
bis  strong  phalanx  of  arguments,  and  displays  them  to  the  reason — 
the  noblest  faculty  of  the  human  mind.  His  intonation  is  deep,  and 
his  action  elegant  and  dignified.  His  phraseology  is  pure,  manly,  and 
unincumbered  with .  those  tinsel  ornaments,  to  which  some  of  our 
•orators  descend.     He  is  less  successful  as  the  haranguer  of  a  popular 

~  excited  assembly^  than  as  the  expounder  of  constitutional  law  or 
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the  repeller  of  execatire  aggression  in  the  seat  which  he  honors.  Still 
does  he  sometimes  introduce  into  his  speeches  barsts  of  eloquence, 
which  stir  the  heart  like  the  voice  of  a  trumpet,  and  are  the  more 
stirring  because  unexpected.  But  the  weapons  of  fair  and  unem- 
bellished  argument  are  those  which  he  generally  employs,  while  we 
see  that  much  of  his  force  is  in  reserve. 

Mr.  Claj  was  oflen  engaged'  in  light  skirmishes  with  Forsyth,  and 
others  of  the  administration  party,  during  my  attendance  on  the  de- 
bates. In  these  encounters  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  invariably 
came  off  victorious.  His  imperturbable  good  humor  frequently  gave 
him  an  advantage  over  his  antagonists.  I  remember  that,  on  one  oc- 
casion, when  he  was  replying  to  a  somewhat  heated  opponent,  a  sud« 
den  squall  came  up  and  rattled  the  window-curtains,  so  as  to  produce  a 
considerable  noise.  The  orator  stopped  short  in  the  midst  of  his  re- 
marks, and  inquired,  aloud,  what  was  the  matter ;  and  then,  aa  if 
divining  the  cause  of  the  disturbance,  he  said-^"  Storms  seem  to  be 
coming  in  upon  ua  from  all  sides.''  The  obser^tion,  though  trivial 
as  related,  was  highly  amusing  under  the  circumstances  which  gave 
rise  to  it,  and  from  the  manner  in  which  it  was  uttered.  Mr.  Clay 
rarely  fails  to  rivet  the  attention  of  his  audience,  and  to  reward  it. 
His  enunciation  is  clear  and  melodious,  and  he  expresses  strongly 
what  he  deeply  feels.  He  is  not  over  cautious  in  his  choice  of  phrases 
and  epithets,  when  speaking  of  the  usurpations  of  the  present  incam- 
bent  of  the  presidential  chair,  or  of  the  "  lean  and  hungry  parasites," 
who  flatter  and  mislead  him.  He  is  always  happy  in  his  illustrations, 
and  no  one  can  tell  a  good  story  with  better  eflfect.  He  possesses  the 
highest  qualifications  of  a  genuine  orator. 

I  heard  Mr.  Calhoun  once  or  twice  in  the  Senate.  He  is  not  a 
frequent  speaker,  but  is  always  listened  to  with  interest  and  with  de- 
light. He  is  rapid  in  his  utterance,  and  is  too  apt,  in  his  eagerness,  to 
leave  parts  of  his  words  behind  him  but  half  enunciated.  He  has  been 
accueed  of  being  metaphysical,  but  the  charge  i»  unjust  His  speeches 
do  not  drag  their  slow  length  along  to  the  usual  Congressional  extent, 
but  are  lucid  and  forcible  without  being  diffuse.  He  does  not  hammer 
upon  his  arguments  as  if  he  thought  the  apprehension  of  his  hearers 
was  of  the  nature  of  an  anvil,  but  generally  offers  such  as  do  not  need 
much  enforcement  or  elucidation.  Mr.  Calhoun's  persona]  appearance 
would  at  once  impress  a  stranger  with  the  conviction,  that  he  was  an 
extraordinary  man.  He  is  somewhat  tall  and  slim  in  stature,  although 
a  not  ungraceful  stoop  detracts  from  his  height.  He  manifests  a 
schoolboy  negligence  of  dress.  His  forehead  is  prominent  and  intel- 
lectual, jutting  over  a  pair  of  full,  lustrous  gray  eyes,  which  beam  with 
the  soul's  fire.  His  chin,  if  physiognomy  may  be  trusted,  denotes  firm- 
ness. His  face  is  indented  with  premature  wrinkles,  and,  at  times, 
when  shaded  with  intense  thought,  its  severity  reminds  one  of  the 
chiseled  features  of  some  antique  sage.  But  when  lighted  up  with  the 
animation  of  social  intercourse,  its  expression  is  benignant  and  attrac- 
tive. In  conversation  Mr.  Calhoun  is  unrivaled.  He  is  earnest  and 
eloquent  without  being  dictatorial,  and  bis  ready  affability,  his  entire 
destitution  of  pretence,  his  frankness  and  simplicity  of  manner,  render 
him  a  favorite  with  all  bis  piersonal  acquaintances.  His  colleague,  Mr. 
Preston,  has,  within  the  past  year,  taken  no  inconspicuous  stand  by 
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his  Bide  among  the  foremost  men  in  Congress.  Mr.  Preston  is  perhaps 
now  the  most  popular  and  gifted  speaker  in  the  Senate.  His  rhetorical 
acquisitions  are  no  doubt  great ;  but  nature  has  done  more  for  him 
than  art.  To  a  mind  imbued  with  elegant  literature,  and  to  powers  of 
oratory  confirmed  by  long  practice,  he  unites  a  Wgorons  understanding 
and  genius  of  a  high  order.  His  voice  is  flexible  and  richly*toned,  and 
his  management  of  it  is  perfect.  His  pronunciation  is  always  classical 
and  correct  He  is  profuse  and  animated  in  his  gestures,  and  his 
style  of  delivery  is  energetic  and  thrillingly  effective.  Over  the  flucto- 
ating  sea  of  human  passions  and  prejudices,  he  exercises  the  control 
of  a  Prospero ;  and,  as  be  wills  it,  the  waves  tower  and  foam,  or  sink 
into  the  serenity  of  a  noonday  calm.  He  is  an  orator  for  great  occa- 
sions, and,  like  his  kinsman,  Patrick  Henry,  he  is  most  eloquent  on 
the  spur  of  the  moment.  Some  of  his  most  fortunate  efforts  have  been 
those  which  were  wholly  unpremeditated ;  and  his  reported  speeches 
convey  an  imperfect  idea  of  their  effect  when  spoken.  He  is  a  de- 
voted Whig,  and  an  uncompromising  foe  to  the  arbitrary  measttres  of 
the  present  dynasty. 

In  his  personal  appearance,  Mr.  Preston  is  tall  and  robust  He  stands 
six  feet  and  a  fractitm  in  his  slippers,  and  is  stout  and  well  pn^rtioned. 
His  countenance  is  open  and  manly,  with  no  prominent  trait,  and  his 
complexion  is  somewhat  florid.  His  hair — but  candor  compds  me  to 
admit  that  the  orator,  who  attracts  such  general  admiration,  the  ob- 
served of  all  observers — wears  a  wig.  The  circumstance  would  not  be 
readily  discovered,  but  he  shows  so  little  solicitude  to  conceal  it,  that 
often  when  speaking,  he  raises- his  hands  to  adjust  his  borrowed  integ- 
ument. Mr.  Preston,  like  roost  of  the  warm-hearted  gentlemen  of  tfi» 
south,  is  a  delightful  companion,  cordial  in  his  manners,  kind  and  an- 
snspicious  in  his  intercourse,  and  high-minded  in  all  his  relations.  He 
is  a  staunch  nullifier,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  some,  this  caps  the  climax 
of  his  good  qualities. 

Mr.  Poindexter  of  Mississipi  n  useful  and  statesman-like  in  the  sta- 
tion which  he  occupies.  He  is  not  a  fluent  or  powerful  speaker,  hot 
his  remarks  are  usually  pungent  and  sententious.  He  has  a  faculty  of 
saying  severe  things  in  a  quiet  way  and  in  a  low  tone  of  voice,  as  if  he 
were  uttering  mere  common-place.  In  this  manner  he  often  takes  an 
adversary  by  surprise.  ,Ho  is  untiring  in  his  attention  to  legislative 
business,  and,  unlike  many  of  his  fraternity,  shows  an  impatience  to 
proceed  with  all  possible  despatch,  and  bring  the  session  to  a  ckise. 
He  is  a  fearless  opponent  of  the  recent  aggressions  of  the  President 
and  his  reckless  advisers,  and  it  is  a  very  fair  proof  of  his  vigilance  and 
integrity,  that  he  has  incurred  their  most  bitter  hatred. 

Among  the  most  estimable  members  of  the  Senate  is  Judge  Porter, 
of  Louisiana.  This  gentleman  is  an  Irishman  by  birth,  and  his  father 
was  one  of  that  honorable  band,  who,  with  Emmet,  fell  victims  to  the 
cruelty  of  Ireland's  oppressors,  and  paid,  on  the  scaffold,  the  price  of 
their  devotion  to  liberty.  The  son  has  proved  himself  worthy  of  the 
blood  from  which  he  sprang,  and  which  was  spilled  in  so  sacred  a 
cause.  In  his  adopted  land  he  manifests  the  same  hatred  of  tyrants 
and  their  tools,  which  subjected  his  parent  to  persecution  anto  death. 
Judge  Porter  is  a  true-hearted  Whig.  His  opposition  to  the  present 
administration  is  strong  and  decided,  because,  in  the  doctrines  which 
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it  has  dared  to  avow,  he  sees,  with  abhorrence,  the  features  and  the 
elements  of  a  despotism  more  odious,  if  possible,  than  that  from  which 
he  fled.  He  is  warmly  attached  to  our  free  institutions.  In  the 
Senate  he  is  always  listened  to  with  respect  and  attention.  He  is  an 
agreeable  and  animated  speaker,  somewhat  ra^nd  in  his  delivery,  and 
with  an  accent  sufficient  to  remind  one  of  his  origin.  His  talents  are 
of  the  first  order,  and  his  literary  attainments  brilliant  and  various. 

Mr.  Waggaman,  his  colleague,  is  one  of  the  finest«looking  men  I 
remember  to  have  seen.  He  is  a  graceful  and  intelligent  debater,  and 
an  honor  to  the  state  which  he  faithfully  represents. 

I  was  amused  by  the  contrast  between  the  Senators  from  Maine. 
Mr.  Shepley,  the  Tory  champion,  and  "  the  classmate  of  Amos,"  is  a 
universal  butt  at  Washington.  He  is  a  perpetual  laughing-stock,  an 
innocent  bufibon,  an  unconscious  merry-andrew,  and  a  very  bad  joke. 
His  drone  is  melancholy  discord,  his  drivel  is  unadulterated  nonsense. 
Never  was  individual  so  misplaced.  When  he  rises  to  bray,  legislation 
is  obstructed,  seats  are  forsaken,-  and  a  ludicrous  panic  is  depicted  on 
the  faces  of  his  hearers.  His  exhibitions  of  imbecility  are  often  truly 
painfiily  and  he  is  always  happiest  in  his  conclusions. 

But  if  Maine  is  abused  in  the  unfitness  of  one  of  her  Senators,  she 
is  no  less  honored  in  the  transcendent  abilities  of  the  other.  Mr. 
Sprague  is  one  of  the  proudest  ornaments  of  our  national  legislature. 
Ready  and  eloquent  in  debate,  sagacious  in  his  investigations,  and  bold 
in  his  expositions,  he  is  a  thorough  statesman,  and  a  first-rate  orator. 
Though  one  of  the  youngest  members  of  the  Senate,  he  has  acquired 
a  renown,  which  the  most  sterling. talents  alone  could  have  conferred. 
He  has,  as  might  be  anticipated,  been  denounced  in  strong  terms  by 
the  servile  cabal,  who  now  hold  the  reins  of  government ;  but  his 
manly  and  independent  course  must  place  him  high  in  the  estimation 
of  honest  and  unprejudiced  men. 

There  is  no  state  more  worthily  represented  than  Virginia,  io  the 
Senate.  I  heard  Mr.  Leigh  speak  but  once,  while  at  Washington. 
He  is  ardent  and  voluble  in  his  delivery,  and  choice  in  his' language. 
He  is  said  to  be  surpassed  by  few  in  the  variety  and  extent  of  his  in- 
formation ;  and  his  popularity  is  rapidly  on  the  increase.  In  person^ 
he  is  short  and  thick-set,  with  an  amiable  countenance  and  expressive 
features.  Governor  Tyler  entered  early  into  political  life,  and  his  ex-» 
perience  has  been  considerable.  He  is  an  unostentatious  speaker^  but 
occasionally  startles  by  his  high-toned  eloquence.  He  preserves  a 
respectable  standing  among  the  many  able  legislators,  with  whom  he 
has  to  compete. 

'  Judge  Mangum  of  North-Carolina  is  a  vigilant  friend  of  the  constH 
tntion,  and  a  valuable  accession  to  the  party,  which  holds  up  that  pal- 
ladium of  our  liberties  as  a  banner  and  a  shield.  He  is  a  man  of 
great  energy  of  character,  and  his  style  of  speaking  is  impressive  to  a 
remarkable  degree.  In  person  he  is  tall  and  commanding,  and  his 
face  is  indicative  of  true  nobility  of  soul.  I'his  gentleman,  together 
with  Mr.  Ewing  of  Ohio,  and  Governor  Tyler,  has  lately  been  a  visitant 
of  our  city,  and  the  impressions,  which  he  carried  away  were,  I  believe, 
as  favorable  and  as  gratifying  as  those,  which  he  has  left  behind.  Mr. 
Ewing  has 'been  subjected  to  the  haughty  sneers  of  the  Tory  journal- 
ists, ^cause  his  origin  was  humble,  and  he  has  risen  from  the  obseare 
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station  of  a  stable-boy  to  the  eminence  which  he  now  enjoys.  Per- 
haps these  fastidious  gentlemen  may  trace  some  affinity  between  his  old 
employment,  and  the  Augean  task,  which  he  has  recently  so  ably  com- 
pleted, of  inrestigaiing  the  concerns  of  the  Post-office  Department. 
If  ever  a  representative  merited  the  entire  confidence  of  his  coostita- 
ents,  and  of  the  public,  Mr.  Ewing  is  the  man.  Honesty  and  truth 
beam  in  his  features,  and  are  the  ruling  traits  of  his  character.  He 
is  a  skillful  and  temperate  debater ;  and  native  good  sense  forms  the 
foundation  of  all  his  remarks. 

I  regretted  that  I  did  not  have  an  opportunity  of  hearing  Mr.  Souths 
ard.  His  published  speeches  have  attracted  much  attention,  and  his 
oratorical  powers  are  said  to  be  great.  I  was  much  pleased  with  Mr. 
Frelinghuysen's  chaste  but  vigorous  style  of  speaking.  He  is  an  ac- 
complished legislator,  and  a  most  worthy  and  patriotic  man.  The 
hireling  paragraphists  of  the  administration  press  have  attempted  to 
ridicule  him,  because  he  is  so  undiplomatic  as  to  manifest,  on  all  occa- 
sions, a  supreme  regard  for  religion  and  morality ;  but  I  believe  that 
most  persons  will  not  be  inclined  to  consider  this  a  serious  objectioo 
to  him,  either  in  his  political  or  social  relations.  Mr.  Chambers  of 
Maryland  is  an  efficient  member  of  the  Senate.  His  voice,  however, 
is  defective,  and  his  manner  is  not  that  of  a  finished  orator.  He  is  a 
dangerous  antagonist,  and  always  has  an  appropriate  flow  of  words  at 
his  command.  Just  before  the  adjournment  of  Congress,  he  was  the 
cruel  cause  of  the  annihilation  of  that  immaculate  politician,  the  hon- 
orable Isaac  Hill,  of  whom,  little  has  since  been  heard.  De  mortuis 
nil  itm  bonum. 

Delaware  furnishes  a  talented  delegation  to  the  Senate.  Mr.  Clay- 
ton possesses  a  highly-gifted  intellect,  and  is  a  profound  statesman. 
His  legal  acquirements  are  very  extensive.  He  is  a  fine,  manly  speak- 
er, and  is  untiring  in  his  devotion  to  public  business.  Dr.  Naudaio, 
his  colleague,  is  a  consistent  democrat  of  the  old  school,  and  inimical 
to  the  arbitrary  sway  of  the  office-holders  and  their  military  chieftain. 

What  will  the  minority  in  the  Senate  do,  now  that  they  are  deprived 
of  that  Antaens-like  gladiator,  Mr.  Forsyth  ?  Who  will  now  rally  their 
shattered  forces,  and  lead  them  forth  to  the  unavailing  encounter  t 
Who  will  audacious  venture  singly  into  the  field  in  the  face  of  an 
opposing  host  ?  What  new  Ajax  will  arise  and  defy  the  thunders  of 
popular  indignation?  *But  lam  growing  mythological,  and  do  not 
wish  to  excite  the  jealousy  of  Colonel  Benton.  To  descend,  then,  to 
level  prose — who  will  take  the  place  of  the  exHsenator  from  Georgia  t 
It  assuredly  will  not  easily  again  be  filled  as  it  has  been.  Mr.  Forsyth 
is  no  ordinary  man.  He  would  be  a  consummate  orator,  if  his  heart 
could  only  go  with  him  in  what  he  says.  lie  is  an  admirable  tactician, 
and,  thoagh  often  compelled  to  retreat,  it  is  rare  that  he  is  completely 
subdued.  His  voice  is  rich  and  sonorous,  his  action  graceful  and  em- 
phatic—and, were  it  not  for  a  suspicious  twinkle  in  his  eye,  and  a 
betraying  smile  on  his  lip,  one  might  suppose  that  he  was  half  sincere, 
even  when  making  the  declaration,  that  the  removal  of  the  government 
deposites  from  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  produced  no  distress  in 
the  community ;  or  when  defending  the  monstrous  doctrines  maintained 
in  the  Protest.  Mr.  Forsyth  was  the  indefatigable  and  indiscriminate 
advocate  of  all  the  measures  of  General  Jacksun  ;  but  the  reward  of 
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his  labors  was  conttantly  ^before  his  ejes.  Tho  job  was  venal  and  vul- 
gar, but  the  compensation  was  a  lure  not  to  be  despised.  The  stipu- 
lated work  has  been  done ;  the  price  of  his  prostituted  talents  has 
been  paid  him ;  and  the  president's  Senator  is  now  the  President* s 
Secretary  of  State. 

Mr.  Wright  of  New-York  is  rather  an  engaging  speaker,  courteous 
and  dispassionate  in  his  manner,  and  moderate  in  his  delivery.  His 
voice,  however,  is  neither  powerful  nor  clear,  and  his  pronunciation  is 
somewhat  primitive.  Wilkins  of  Pennsylvania  has  been  sent  minister 
to  Russia,  since  the  spring.  He  is  a  slim  and  gaunt-looking  personage, 
with  stiflf,  gray  hair,,  and  sharp,  sunken  features*^  .He  is  an  orator  of 
considerable  repute,  and,  in  point  of  abilities,  among  the  first  men  of 
his  party. 

i  must  not  forget  Colonel  Benton  of  Missouri.  The  extraordinary 
history  of  this  gentleman's  connection  with  General  Jackson  is  well 
known.  Having  been  concerned  in  a  tavern-broil,  with  our  venerable 
chief  magistrate,  a  scuffle  ensued  between  them  in  the  street,  in  the 
course  of  which,  the  old  Roman  fired  a  pistol  in  his  face.  But  the 
valiant  colonel  did  not  fall  under  his  hands.  He  lived  to  placard  him 
as  the  author  of  a  **  horrible  outrage,"  and  of  **  the  most  outrageous 
aQray  ever  witnessed  in  a  civilized  community."  He  lived,  still  longer, 
to  become  the  warmest  advocate  of  his  elevation — not  to  the  scaffold — 
but  to  the  highest  office  in  the  giA  of  the  nation.  Strange  and  incon- 
ceivable revulsion  of  feeling  f  He  is  now  the  active  supporter  of  the 
man,  whom  he  has  publicly  asserted  to  be  a  ruffiaiv  and  a  brawler ! 
The  Tories  are  proud  of  Benton.  They  laud  him  as  the  prince  of 
orators.  He  is  a  boisterous  braggadocio,  who  seems  determined  to  make 
up  in  noise  what  he  wants  in  argument — ^to  split  the  ears  of  the  ground- 
lings. His  phraseology  is  meretricious  and  bombastic,  his  metaphors 
are  incongruous  and  absurd,  and  the  whole  style  of  his  delivery  is  in 
the  worst  possible  taste.  Ancient  Pistol  was  a  fool  to  him.  The  col- 
onel is  a  large  and  redoubtable-looking  person  ;  but  it  does  not  take 
long  to  discover  that  the  lion's  skin  is  assumed.  He  is  one  of  those 
empty  vessels^,  which  betray  their  want  of  contents,  by  the  quantity  of 
sound,  which  they  emit — token  struck. 

One  word  of  Mr.  Grundy.  He  is  an  indifferent  speaker,  but  stands 
conspicuous  among  his  friends,  in  consequence  of  paying  some  respect 
to  an  isnlightened  public  opinion.  He  justly  passes  for  an  honest  man ; 
for,  as  the  credit  of  integrity  is  unifermly  conceded  te  him  from  the 
other  side  of  the  Hotise,  we  may,  at  least,  grant  him  the  full  ben- 
efit of  the  concession.  Honest  he  unquestionably  is ;  as  honest,  per- 
haps, as  any  intelligent  man  can  be,  who  continues  an  ardent  and  un- 
compromising partisan  of  the  administration. 

In  taking  a  deliberate  review  of  the  Senate,  it  must  be  obvious  to 
an  impartiaLobserver,  that  more  than  five-sixths  of  the  virtue,  talent, 
and  eloquence  of  that  body  are  arrayed  in  opposition  to  the  adminis- 
tration, under  which,  for  the  last  year,  the  best  energies  of  the  country 
have  been  shackled  and  bent.  Of  course,  with  the  Tories,  the  cry  is 
still,  "  Down  with  the  Senate  f  Down  with  that  bulwark  against  our 
chieftain's  progress  to  despotic  power  \  Shall  the  veteran  hero  of  New- 
Orleans,  whose  breast  is  covered  with  the  scars  of  many  a  fray — shall 
he  be  dictated  to,  and  withheld  by,  a  parcel  of  temporizing  legislators, 
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who,  perhaps,  never  handled  a  musket  in  their  lives  V  This  may  be 
▼ery  good  logic  for  the  office-holders,  bat  the  people  will  spurn  it ^ with 
contempt.  The  aliens,  the  hereditary  bondsmen,  who  flock  to  oar 
shores,  and,  with  perjury  upon  their  souls,  are  sent  to  mingle  in  oar 
elections,  may  also  find  the  doctrine  a  very  palatable  one ;  but  the  sons 
of  freemen,  the  honest  yeomanry  of  the  country,  will  not,  without  a 
terrible  struggle,  part  with  those  liberties  and  those  institutions,  which 
oar  fathers  fought  for  and  bequeathed.  E.  S. 


JONATHAN  JOLT£R's  JOURNAL. 

Iv  the  xnidf  t  of  Vermont,  both  my  parents  declare, 
I,  Jonathan  Jolter,  firi t  breathed  yital  air, — 
In  the  year  of  onr  Lord  eighteen  hundred  thirteen, 
Aa  in  the  old  Bible  recorded  I  'ye  aeen. 
With  them  I  remained,  like  a  dutiful  son, 
Tin  fairly  I  numbered  of  years  twenty-one; 
Nor  ever  had  stepped  o*er  the  bounds  of  the  state, 
I'ill  a  journey  I  took  of  a  quite  recent  date. 
My  father  had  furnished  a  new  freedom  suit 
Of  pretty  good  clothes,  and  some  money  to-boot ; 
And  I  thought  it  was  cruel,  like  little  John  Horner, 
Foreyer  to  stick  to  the  old  chimney  comer ; 
1  wished  to  examine  one  of  the  salt  oceans, 
And  yisit  the  wonderful  *^  city  of  notions," — 
That,  when  I  gt)t  back  to  the,  green  mountain  hill, 
My  stories  might  all  with  astonishment  fill. 
So  I  packed  up  my  duds,  bade  my  parents  good  bye, 
Who  bade  me  farewell,  with  a  tear  and  a  sigh, 
And  manv  a  caution  to  keep  a  look  out, 
And  mind,  among  strangers,  what  I  am  about. 
.  As  good  luck  would  haye  it,  I  soon  chanced  to  light  on 
A  drover  of  cattle,  bound  downward  to  Brighton ; 
1  bargained  with  him,  all  his  labor  to  share ; 
He  bargained  with  me  my  expenses  to  bear. 
The  drover  had  been  there  on  many  a  trip, 
Andj  as  sailors  say,  "  knew  every  rope  in  the  ship." 
In  him  I  confided,  by  night  and  by  day. 
To  explain  the  strange  things  that  I  met  on  the  way. 
It  is  true  that  mv  gmde  haa  a  comical  phiz ; 
Sometimes  would  speak  plainly,  and  sometimes  would  quiz ; 
'Still,  what  a  rare  wonder !  I  found  him  a  friend, 
On  whom,  with  full  confidence,  I  might  depend. 
Nothing  marvelous  happened  for  me  to  relate, 
Till  down  we  had  driven  far  in  the  "  Bay  SUte," 
And,  one  rainy  day,  being  wet  to  the  skin, 
We  put  up  at  night  at  a  monstrous  great  inn. 
We  askeci  for  a  fire,  which  we  might  sit  by, 
Our  suppers  to  eat,  and  our  clothing  to  dry. 
To  a  room,  full  as  hot  as  an  oven,  we  steered, 
Although  not  an  atom  of  fire  there  appeared. 
One  side  of  the  room  all  of  iron  was  made, 
On  which  pots  and  boilers  and  roasters  wer^aid, 
And  chickens  were  broiling,  and  puddings  were  baking, 
And  the  cooks  and  the  waiters  a  bustle  were  making. 
Save  I  to  my  friend.  «  Is  n*t  this  all  a  dream  ?" 
'*  No,"  says  he,  "  all  such  matters  are  done  here  by  steam." 

The  next  day  was  clear,  and  to  Cambridge  we  ateeiwd. 
Where  a  noise  all-sufficient  we  presently  heard. 
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AmoDg  the  big  buildings,  of  brick  and  of  stone; 

Both  mvself  and  the  cattle  were  frighted,  1  own. 

<*  That  8  the  place,*'  saye  the  drover,  **  in  which,  it  is  said, 

That  the  doctors,  and  lawyers,  and  preachers  are  made : 

The  noise  is  no  more  than  the  high-pressure  scream ; 

They  have  got  the  old  college  to  going  by  steam." 

Arriving  at  Brighton,  the  cattle  we  sold, 
For  paperand  silver. — not  much  Jackson  gold ; — 
Then  agreed  a  few  days  at  our  leisure  to  stroll, 
And  examine  whatever  was  curious  or  droll. 
We  trudged  on  together,  not  far  from  a  mile, 
Where  we  found  a  vast  garden,  laid  out  in  grand  style, 
With  glass  houses  hot,  and  with  cool,  shady  bowers, 
AU  covered  and  crowded  with  fruits  and  with  flowers, 
Which  appeared,  in  mv  eve,  a  display,  far  exceeding 
Any  notion  I  'd  forme^  or  the  garden  of  Eden. 
Through  this  was  a  dry  ditch  dug,  long,  wide,  and  deep; 
We  shd  down  into  it,  the  bank  being  steep. 
Where  We  found  iron  rails,  laid  as  true  as  a  die : 
Says  my  friend,  **  yon  will  know  what  thb  means  by  and  bye." 
He  scarcely  had  spoken,  when,  what  was  my  wonder  \ 
A  noise  seemed  approaching,  like  low-rumbling  thunder ;    ^ 
And  soon  there  appeared  a  huge  monster,  that  makes 
A  hissing,  as  loud  as  a  million  of  snakes,^- 
With  a  head  raised  aloft,  spouting  smoke.    Thinks  I,  aure 
This  must  be  the  sea-snake,  from  an  over-land  tour 
l^torning,  pell  mell,  his  own  ocean  to  find, 
And  .dragging  a  horrible  earthquake  behind. 
**  Keep  cool,    says  my  friend, — "  this  is  only  a  scheme 
To  draw  a  whole  line  of  stage-coaches  by  steam. 
But  perhaps  you  're  afraid  in  this  manner  to  go  on  ;"— 
"  Afraid  !    says  I,  **  drover,  no,  not  as  you  know  on : 
.No  Tank«e  knows  fear,  that  e'er  grew  on  the  soil,    * 
Which  old  Ethan  Allen  subdued  by  his  toil." 

I  sprung  in  direotly,  and  what  seemed  mort  wondrous, 
The  Mnd,  swift  as  lightning,  flew  backward  from  under  us. 
And  on  either  side  ;  while  the  more  distant  hills 
Rushed  forward,  as  rapid  as  races  from  mills. 
In  a  very  short  time,  Boston  slid  up  and  met  us. 
And  down  on  the  pavement  the  steam-wizard  set  us. 
Such  noises  were  uttered,  and  such  a  strange  siffht 
Was  beheld,  as  might  well  a  whole  nation  afl[ri«it. 
Men,  women,  and  children,' close  as  they  coula  stand, 
Were  planted  on  every  half-inch  of  the  land. 
In  boats  on  the  water,  on  wharves,  and  on  bridges, 
At  windows,  on  housetops,  quite  up  to  the  ridges, 
All  sorts,  and  conditions,  and  colors,  and  tongues. 
And  kindreds,  and  nations,  exerting  their  lungs  ;       . 
Cannon  roared,  trumpets  sounded,  loud  bass-Arums  kept  drummingi 
I  thought  the  last  day  was  now  come,  or  was  conixng. 
My  friend,  rightly  guessing,  that  I  was  in  pain, 
.  Began  to  relieve  me,  and  matters  explain. 
Sajrs  he,  '<  there  's  a  man,  Bwane  beneath  a  balloon, 
Going  up  to  shake  hands  with  the  man  in  the  moon. 
There  he  is,  and,  depend  upon  't  ho 's  a  whole  team ; 
He  's  filling  that  huge  mammoth-bladder  with  steam." 
By  and  bye,  sure  enough,  he  rose  up  from  the  crowds, 
And  soared,  like  an  eagle,  quite  up  to  the  clouds. 
He  lighted  at  evening  far  off  in  the  bay. 
And  came,  in  a  vessel,  to  Boston  next  day. 
Thus  he  went  off  by  air,  and  by  water  returned ;  ■ 
But  his  news  from  the  moon  I  have  never  yet  learned. 

Another  experiment  tried,  was  a  jaunt, 
Across  the  wide  sea^  to  a  place  called  Nahant. 
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Though  no  ardent  ■pint  was  drank  by  the  waji 
AH  md,  when  arriyed,  we  were  over  the  bay. 
We  went  in  a  big  boat,  without  aaila  or  rowing, 
On  each  aide  a  snog  little  water-whee^  going, 
In  a  place,  like  a  mill-pond,  without  any  atream ; 
I  was  puzzled,  till  told  they  were  ffoing  by  ateam. 

We  next  on  a  viait  to  Bunker-UiU  went. 
To  take  a  fair  view,  of  the  fiuned  monament, 
Which,  to  finish,  the  people  not  willing,  or  able, 
One. cannot  but  think  of  the  building  c^  Babel. 
A  mournful  exception  this  fabric  muat  seem. 
While  all  things  around  it  are  rising  bj^  steam. 

In  Charlestown  we  stopped  for  the  night  to  repose, 
But  scarcely  had  time  to  mil  into  a  doze, 
Ere  all  were  aroused  by  most  horrible  jells, 
And  rattling  of  engines,  and- ringing  of  bells. 
We  ran  out  half  naked,  the  cause  to  inquire, 
And  soon  saw  a  beautifol  building  on  fire, 
And  women  and  girls,  in  a  terrible  taking, 
Their  retreat  from  a  mob  of  infemals  were  making. 
Now,  says  I,  't  is  high  time  this  strange  region  to -quit ; 
This  steam  must  arise  from  the  bottomless  pit. 
Give  me  peace  and  quiet  among  the  green  mountains, 
Beneath  shad V  groves,  and  beside  the  pure  fountains; 
Nor  more  will  1  lavish  in  traveling  expenses. 
Hereabouts,  till  the  people  recover  their  senses. 
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The  Beavdr  is  a  persecuted  animal, — but  I  have  never  robbed  him, 
or  partal^en  of  his  spoil.  I  woudd  not  take  his  life  or  his  coat.  I  am 
not  one  ofihe  Fur  traders.  I  wear  a  hat  guiltless,  towards  the  social, 
industrious  beaver ;  I  bought  it  fourteen  summers  ago ;  the  substratum 
was  of  wool,  but  the  knap  was  the  fur  of  the  musquash, — ^three  of 
which  father  trapped  in  Bubbling  Brook,  and  two  of  them  satisfied  the 
manufacturer  for  the  hat  "  which  now  I  wear.*'  On  the  occasion  of 
that  exchange,  the  hatter  uttered  his  sole  and  standing  joke,  that  the 
hat  was  as  good  a  heaver  as  was  ever  feU^ — at  the  same  time,  to  im- 
press the  jest  upon  me,  poking  his  blue-dyed  knuckles  into  my  ribs, 
so  that,  herein,  the  joke  was  like  the  hat. 

Many  a  rain  has  beat  upon  the  old  hat, — many  a  fashion  has  passed 
by  to  laugh  it  to  scorn, — but  it  has  survived  them  all,  and  will  outlive 
many  more.  It  has  a  brim  that  affords  shelter  and  shade, — a  projec- 
tion that  a  man  may  get  under  with  a  feeling  of  security  that  he  is 
sheltered  from  the  elements,  as  a  ,poet  feels  a  sensation  of  comfort  and 
snugness  wheti  the  rain  is  beating  upon  the  roof  of  his  garret. 

It  has  siived  me  much  in  umbrellas,  and,  perhaps,  in  spectacles, — 
though  in  some  sort  it  .is  a  spectacle  itself.  It  serves  me  for  other 
uses  than  the  ephemeral  hats  of  this  generation.  I  carry  in  it  my  few 
receipts,  and  my  many  manuscripts.  It  is  not  only  my  pocket,  but 
my  valise ;  and,  when  I  travel,  I  carry  in  it  the  linen, — I  should  say 
cotton, — ^that  I  do  not  wear,  together  with  three  movable  collars,  that 
may  be  jointed  upon  the  same. 

At  an  inn^  in  Connecticut,  I  left  an  impression  of  the  qualities  of 
the  ^d  hat,  that  savored  of  brimstone  and  the  black  art.     I  had,  in 
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my  chamber,— garret,  if  yoa  will,— ^Accustomed  myself  to  reap  my 
chin  without  a  looking-glass ;  and,  at  Deacon  Hornbug's  inn,  where  I 
passed'  the  night  upon  a  hard  bed,  I  bung  tip  my  hat  on  a  peg  in  the 
parlor,  and.  shaved  before  it  with  the  same  •  grimace,  that  I  have  seen 
others  use  before  a  glass,  and  afterwards  adjusted  my  collar  and  cravat 
in  tho  same  way.  The  kitchen  door  was  ajar,  and  in  ther  crack  I  saw 
four  or  five  pair  of  female  eyei^  looking  at  niy  operations  with  wonder, 
not  unmixed  with  awe^  and,  on  leaving  my  hat,  the  landlady  approach- 
ed, to  look  into  it,  followed  by  her  three  daughters  and  the  maid. 
When  I  had  mounted  old  dobbin,  her  curiosity  became  toa  strong  for 
eoinfort,  and  she  asked  me  how  I  could  see  to  shave  by  my  hat.  I 
informed  her  that  the  hat  was  so  constructed  as  to  reflect  imagina- 
tions, and  that  what  the  wearer  wished  to  see  therein,  that  he  would 
discover, — and,  riding  away  before  she  had  time  to  request  to  look 
agaiir  at  it,  saw  her,  as  I  turned .  the  corner  of  the  church,  wringing 
her  hands  at  the  disappointment. 

Hudibras  carried  his  provant  id  his  boots,-T-but,  as  I  always  wear 
shoes,  I  often  have  to  carry  a  day's  or  two  provisions  in  my  hat.  The 
crown  is  none  of  the  smallest,  and  were  it  sufficiently  inflated,  and 
freed  from  ballast,  it  might  lift  me  in  the  air. 

Natt^al  costume  is  nearly  obliterated.  In  Europe  and  America, 
there  is  hot  one  dress, — the  eternal  coat,  waistcoat,  and  pantaloons. 
There  is  no  difference  but  in  the  covering  of  the  head.  To  these, 
fashion  allows  a  choice  among  many  varieties.  There  are  caps  of  all 
shapes,  colors,  and  fabrics, — so  that,  when  the  heads  only  of  a  crowd 
are  seen,  there  is  a  show  of  varieties ;  but — 

"  Look  at  the  coats,  and  you  'fl  forget  them  all." 
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Av  Oak  I  remember,  that  mw  in  a  glade. 
And  near  it  there  flourisoed  a  delicate  Vine, 

Contented  to  bloasom  like  joa,  in  the  shade- 
So  its  tendrils  around  the  tall  tree  might  entwine. 

The  Vine  was  as  sweet  as  a  jasmine  coold  be, 
And  the  Oak  was  so  noble,  majestic,  and  tall, 

That  I  thought  I  coold  wish  to  be  changed  to  a  tree 
To  be  clasped  by  a  vine,  so  confiding  and  small. 

I  remember  a  Tulip,  so  slender  of  stem, 
That  it  broke  when  the  wind  whistled  oyer  the  lea; 

And  I  thooght  it  was  f^tranee  that  so  fra^file  a  gem 
Bhoold  not  shelter  itsejlf  by  the  side  of  a  tree. 

The  Lily,  that  bends  in  the  morning  with  dew. 

As  tender  and  timid  as  Beauty  in  tears, 
Mar  remind  you,  perchance,  oTwhat  Beauty  should  do — 

For  Lore  has  forebodings,  and  Friendship  has  ibais. 
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VERSAILLES. 

The  sua  shone  out  bright  and  warm  after  a  week  of  cold  and  we$ 
weather,  and  I  determined  to  take  advantage  of  this  sweet  May-day 
and  visit  the  city  and  palace  bf  Versailles.  Accordingly,  at  an' early 
hour,  I  took  my  place  in  the  diligence,  and  was  soon  beyond  the  gates 
of  Paris.  The  late  rains  had  brought  the  season  rapidly  forward ;  the 
trees  hung  rich  with  foliage,  and  many  were  in  full  blossom ;  flowers 
were  growing  thick  in  the  fields,  and  their  perfume  filled  the  air.  All 
nature  seemed  to  rejoice  in  the  bloom  and  loveliness  of  youth ;  and  I, 
who  had  been  shut  up  seven  or  eight  months  in  Paris,  (the  longest 
time,  by  the  way,  I  had  ever  spent  in  a  city,)  was  in  the  mood  lo 
enjoy,  in  the  highest  degree,  the  glories  of  the  country. 

I  passed  the  little  village  of  Sevres,  the  park  of  St.  Cloud,  ancl  near 
by,  the  modest  mansion  of  Sully;  and,  afler  a  ride  of  about  two 
hours,  entered .  the  gate  of  Versailles.  A  broad  and  magnificent 
avenue,  bordered  on  each  side  by  elms,  conducts  directly  to  the  palace, 
which  is  built  on  a  hill  at  the  extremity. 

The  eastern  front  of  the  Ch&teau,  which  looks  upon  this  avenne, 
presents  a  confusion  of  architecture,  forming  nothing  like  a  whole,  bdt 
rather  resembling  a  small  city ;  and  the  bricks,  which  are  used  plenti- 
fully on  that  side,  have  a  bad  effect.  The  western  side,  which  otep- 
looks  the  park,  is  much  -  better,  being  composed  of  a  light-colorod 
stone  beautifully  carved  and  ornamented.  Even  on  this  side^  however, 
something  is  wanting  to  produce  an  effect.  The  immense  firont  dis- 
played is  too  uniform,  and  seems  to  require  something  in  the  centre, 
like  a  portico  with  collossal  columns  and  a  pediment.  This  deficiency 
was  probably  noticed  by  Peter  the  Great,  who  remarked  that  the  build- 
ing had  the  wings  of  an  eagle,  but  the  head  of  a  pigeon. 

Having  ascended  the  hill,  I  entered  the  palace,  and,  following  a 
long  corridor  to  its  extremity,  passed  through  a  small  open  door  and 
found  myself  in  the  Theatre.  The  last  time  this  had  beisn  used,  was 
at  a  ball  given  by  the  unfortunate  Louis  XVI.  and  Marie  Antoinette, 
and  the  flooring,  which  then  connected  the  pit  and  orchestra  with  the 
stage,  has  never  been  removed,  so  that  it  was  difficult,  at  the  first 
glance,  to  tell  which  part  had  been  destined  for  spectators,  and  which 
for  the  actors.  A  dim  light  shone  in  and  showed  me  that  the  room 
was  only  a  magnificent  ruin.  Rows  of  pillars,  richly  carved  and  almost 
covered  with  gilding,  encircled  the  whole.  The  ceiling  was  partly 
painted  in  fresco,  partly  destroyed.  The  conductor  pointed  ont 
the  boxes  occupied  by  the  king  and  the  royal  family,  by  the  no- 
bility and  the  foreign  Ambassadors ; — the  fronts  were  covered  with 
gold.  The  stage  was  not  less  magnificent  than  the  other  part,  having 
originally  had  the  spaces  between  the  columns  filled  up  with  lofiy 
mirrors.  The  whole  formed  the  most  superb  apartment  I  ever  was 
in  ;  and,  seen  in  this  faint  light,  might  almost  make  one  fancy  he  had 
entered  the  abode  of  some  fairy  in  the  caverns  of  .the  earth. 

From  the  theatre  I  ascended  to  the  saloons,  a  long  succession  of 
which  extends  through  the  ch&teau.     It  seems  as  if  tl^  object  of  the 
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artist  had  been  to  make  these  rooms  as  splendid  as  the  imagination 
could  devise ;  the  lavished  gold,  the  panneliog  of  polished  marble,  the 
mosaic  floorii,  the  exquisitely  painted  ceiling,  the  vast  mirrors,  realised 
all  the  descriptions  of  oriental  magnificence.  Notwithstanding  all  this 
splendor,  however,  there  is  an  air  of  desolation  in  these  rooms,  which 
becomes  deeply  impressed  upon  the  mind :  the. furniture  has  entirely 
disappeared,  wifh  the  exception  of  one  or  two  articles,  which  seemed 
to  be  left  only  to  tell  of  the  luxury  which  once  reigned  there ;  the 
fresco  painting  is  beginning  to  fade  in  some  of  the  saloons  ;  all  an- 
nounces that  the  abode  has  long  been  deserted  ;  and  the  traveler  has 
a  feeling  of  satisfaction,  that  he  'has  been  able  to  vis^t  it  before  the 
traces  of  its  former  glory  have  passed  away. 

Of  the  interior  of  the  palace,  no  part  seems  to  retain  so  much  of  the 
original  beauty  as  the. chapel.  The  rude  hand,  which  carried  destruc- 
tion into  these  luxurious  retreats,  spared  the  house  of  God,  and  there 
it  remains,  untouched  umidst  the  surrounding  desolation,  an  exquisite 
monument  of  ait.  The  floor  is  of  polished  marble  :  long  columns  of 
white  atone  support  the  ceiling,  which  is  richly  painted  :  the  altar,  the 
seats  of  crimson  velvet  round  it,  the  little  organ  finely  carved  and 
almost  covered  with  gilding,  the.  balustrade  of  stonework,  which  forms 
the  front  of  the  gallery  all  round,  the  lofty  windows,  with  their  borders 
of  stained  glass,  all  are  in  harmony  and  of  faultless  beauty. 

From  the  palace  I  descended  to  the  park,  where  there  is  the  same 
appearance  of  lavished  splendor.  Beautiful  statues  of  white  marble 
and  admirable  workmanship  are  placed  all  along  on  each  side  of  the 
great  avenue,  which  is  open  through  the  middle  of  the  park.  The 
groves  of  elms  are  intersected  by  alleys,  ornamented  here  and  there 
with  classic  statues.  In  some  places  the  underwood  is  growing  thick 
between  the  trees,  in  others  it  is  removed,  leaving  a  shady  grove. 

The  fountains  in  the  park  are  very  celebrated,  and  are,  indeed, 
superb.  Sea-gods  and  monsters  of  every  kind  are  sculptured  in  the 
reservoirs,  and  throw  the  water  in  various  directions  and  shapes j  and 
a  fine  effect  was  produced  when  they  all  began  to  pl&y  at  once.  Fol- 
lowing a  path  for  some  distance  through  a  thick  wood,  I  came  at  once 
upon  a  circular  colonnade  of  polished  Itali'an  marble,  inclosing  a  space 
of  about  an  hundred  feet  in  diameter.  In  the  centre  is  the  statue  of 
a  sea-nymph,  the  presiding  genius  of  the  place,  to  whom  a  hundred 
circling  fountains  offered  their  tribute ;  and  a  tall  stream  rose  under 
every  arch  of  the  colonnade.  Along  one  alley,  which  descends  a  slop- 
ing hill,  fountains  were  bubbling  up  from  marble  vases  on  each  side. 
Here,  a  vast  column  of  water  rose  majestically  to  a  great  height,  burst 
in  the  sunshine,  and  fell,  in  silver  spray,  into  the  broad  reservoir  from 
which  it  rose ;  there,  a  troop  of  strange-looking  monsters  were  so 
arranged  that  they  formed  an  arbor  of  shining  streams,  which  met 
above  the  head  of  a  nymph,  who  stood  in  the  midst  like  their  queen, 
and  fell  in  glittering  showers  around  her.  The  waters  were  glancing 
among  the  trees  as  they  ascended  and  fell  in  the  groves,  and  the  sound 
of  their  murmuring  was  refreshing  and  delightful.  I  remained  a  long 
time  gazing  on  these  fair  scenes  ;  but  I  had  promised  to  meet  a  friend 
in  the  city  and  I  was  obliged  to  leave  the  spot. 

I  had  engaged  my  place  for  Paris  at  an  early  hour  of  the  evening ; 
bat,  having  a  few  moments  to  spare,  I  returned  to  look  once  more  at 
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the  park.  The  busy  crowds^  which  had  promenaded  along  the  avenaes 
in  the  daytime,  had  now  gone,  all  save  a  few  stragglers,  who  yet  lin- 
gered as  if  unwilling  to  quit  these  beautiful  groves ;  the  fountains  had 
ceased  to  murmur,  and  silence  had  resumed  her  reign.  A  feeling  of 
sadness  came  over  m&  as  I  gazed  around.  The  rays  of  the  setthig 
sun  were  reflected  in  *'^ yellow  lustre"  from  the  lofty  windows  of  the 
palace,  but  no  light  shone  within  ;  all  there  was  dark  and  desdate  ; 
and  the  evening  breeze  jiighed  as  it  swept  across  the  bvoad  and  lavelj 
terrace,  no  longer  trod  by  the  gay  crowds,  which  once  were  gathered 
there.  The  sound  of  music  and  of  mirth,  which  once  echoed  withiii 
those  walls,  and  the  sterner  tones  of  war,  the  groans  of  the  dytog  and 
the  cries  of  the  raging  multitude,  which  had  terrified  the  inmates,  were 
now  alHce  hushed  in  death.  A  blight  seems  to  rest  on  these  splendid 
haunts  of  royal  debauchery  and  crime ;  4ind  Napoleon,  in  all  his  power, 
dared  not  return  to  them. 

The  di^s  for  the  folly  and  extravagance  of  kings  have  gone  bj 
in  France,  and  little  care  will  be  taken  to  preserve  the  monnmenta 
which  remain  of  ancient  despotism.  This  superb  palace,  in  a  few 
centuries,  will  be  nothing  but  a  ruin  ;  and  the  moss-covered  staHMS, 
the  broken  fountains,  the  fallen  cblumns,  and  the  crumbling  walls,  will 
but  faintly  convey  to  the  traveler,  as  he  muses  among  them,  an  idea  of 
the  gorgeous  temple,  which  the  pride  of  a  monarch  had  dedicated  to 
the  obscene  and  cruel  idols  whom  he  worshiped.  G. 
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Nat,  tell  me  not,  love,  I  am  fletfish  and  cold. 
That  my  heart  is  a  slave  to  ambition,  or  gold ; 
For  what,  love,  are  riches?— A  8hadow,(a  name — 
And  how  empty  a  breath  are  the  voices  of  fame  I 

It  is  true  that  my  heart  is  not  won  by  a  smile, 
Nor  does  every  fond  fflance  my  poor  tenses  beguile } 
A  neat  foot  may  twinkle,  and  I  be  unmoved, 
Bright  eyes  may  look  kindly,  and  yet  be  unloved. 

I  ^cannot  deceive,  and  I  will  not  pretend 
To  waste  the  same  kindness  on  strange^  or  ftiend ; 
My  affections  die  not,  like  my  changes  of  rhyme, 
But  grow  with  acquaintance,  and  ripen  with  time. 

Would  you  think  me  less  cold,  were  my  feelings  a  fire 
That  would  kindle  and  flash,  but  to  pale  and  expire  ? 
Less  sjslfish,  if  sterner  an,d  worldlier  duty 
Did  not  call  me  so  oil  from  the  dalliance  of  beauty  ? 

If  I  know  my  own  heart,  neither  land,  love,  nor  sea. 
Holds  a  gem  that  I  prize  half  so  dbarly  as  thee  ; 
Throw  gold  to  the  waves,  and  throw  tame  to  the  wind — 
Be  my  world  in  thy  arms,  and  my  wealth  in  thy  mind. 

My  sense  is  undazzled  by  visions  of  glory — 
I  would  sleep  where  no  stone  tells  the  slnmberer's  story ; 
Let  one  prayer  of  affection  be.  breathed  on  the  spot— 
And  then  that  I  lived  may  be  ever  forgot ! 
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What  a  bamiliating  scene  for  humaa  vanity,  what  a  check  to 
natioDal  pride^  held  out  ta  us  in  the  present  melancholy  condition  of 
Spain !  The  richest  and  fairest  portion  of  Europe — ODce  teeming 
with  forty  mi^Fions  of  inhabitants — the  prize  for  which  the  Roman  and 
Gothic,  the  Saracen  and  the  Christian  world,  so  many  centuries  held 
bloody  contest  >>  the  mistress  of  a  third  of  Europe,  half  of  America, 
and  the  whole  of  the  wide  ocean,  is  now  become  so  mean  and  poor  a 
thing,  that,  in  a  time  of  general  peace,  when  men  are  gaping  from 
political  ennui,  a  contest  may  take  place  for  her  crown,  and  the  world 
give  not  attention  to  its  details  !  Every  ship  that  comes  from  Europe 
brings  an  account  of  changes  in  Spain  ;  every  morning  we  find  in  our 
papers  accounts  of  battles,  and  marches,  and  counter  marches ;  but 
the  reader  hurries  over  the  details,  nor  asks  himself,  where  is  Solona 
or  Cordova?  who  is  Zumatacarreguy, — who  is  Rodil?  nay!  he 
hardly  knows  the  comparative  merits  of  the  claims  of  Carlos  or  the 
Queen,  if,  indeed,  either  has  any.  Now  this  ought  not  to  be ;  for 
Spain  is  not  only  a  most  interesting  country,  but  an  important  one ; 
the  present  crisis  in  her  affairs  is  not  one  of  vital  importance  to  her 
present  and  future  happiness,  but  has  a  material  bearing  upon  the 
great  cause  of  the  advancement  of  Hberty,  Christianity »  and  civiliza- 
tion in  Europe. 

Let  us  look  then  at  her  past,  but  be  not  alarmed,  gentle  reader, 
we  wiM  not  drag  you  into  the  dusty  details  of  history  ;  we  wiir  merely 
glance  at  such  parts  as  have  a  bearing  on  the  present,  and  you  will 
find,  be  you  ever  so  desultory  and  irregufar  in  your  reading,  that  this 
article  will  perhaps  be  even  too  bizarre  for  your  taste. 

Thoughts  on  Spain !  and  what  are  the  first  thoughts  about  Spain? 
Why,  what  but  the  questions,  how  came  she  so  changed  ?'  what  is  her 
present  situation  ?  what  is  the  state  of  parties  7  what  her  prospects  ? 
Soflly,  and  we  will  touch  on  all. 

What  is  the  present  state  of  Spain  T  now  if  by  this  you  mean,  what 
the  manners  and  the  morals,  then  go  not  for  an  answer  to  the  Escorial, 
ponder  not  over  the  tomes  of  De  Vega ;  but  come  with  me  to  the  great 
square  in  the  centre  of  Madrid,  the  famous  Puerto  del  Sol ;  let  us 
mingle  in  the  crowd  that  fills  it  every  day  ;  let  us  examine  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  different  classes  of  Spaniards  that  there  congregate, — 
let  us  pass  with  them  one  hour,  and  you  will  come  away  better 
acquainted  with  Spain  than  if  you  had  grown  gray  over  your  books. 

Into  the  Puerto  del  So!  eight  principal  streets  are  continually  pour- 
ing their  living  tides,  and  in  the  moving  mass  which  fills  it  we  shall 
find  individuals  enough  to  study,  if,  indeed,  we  can  but  escape  being 
trampled  on ;  for,  besides  peasants  and  orange-women,  soldiers  and 
priests,  ladies  and  their  duenas,  beggars  and  beaux,  there  are  droves 
of  sheep  and  troops  of  pigs — there  are  strings  of  mules  laden  with 
straw,  driven  by  a  bawling  fellow  who  clings  to  the  tail  of  the  last,  and 
belabors  it  with  a  stick.  You  may  spring  out  of  the  way  of  the  water- 
jar  of  the  aquadorcy  but  to  knock  the  basket  of  pomegranates  from  tho 
hand  of  the  crack-voiced  hag  who  vends  them ;  and  can  avoid  the 
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coal-panniers  of  a  jackass,  only  by  running  against  a  blind  beggar, 
who  thrusts  a  ballad  into  your  face,  or  demauds  charity  with  a  damn- 
your-eyes  tone,  which,  heard  on  the  high-way,  would  make  you  "  stand 
and  deliver."  You  must  have  all  your  senses  about  you  in  this  motley 
group— peep  not  too  closely  under  that  black  mantilla,  into  the  yet 
blacker  and  flashing  eyes  of  yon  signora,  for  there  is  a  hooded  friar, 
with  corded  waist,  who  is  making  signs  to  her  ;  or  th^Hir  follows  a  tali 
and  hairy-faced  dragoon,  who  may  spit  you  on  his  sabre,  if  you  come 
between  him  and  his  cara.  Have  heed,  too,  to  the  mounted  police,, 
for  the  clatter  of  hoofs  announces  their  approach^  and  they  rattle  by 
with  their  iron  scabbards  jangling  against  their  iron  spurs,  and 
their  bright  blades  glittering  in  their  hands.  But  hark  I  the  trumpet 
peals,  and  the  drums  from  a  score  of  guard-houses  beat  the  revdUt, 
and  the  soldiers  rush  out  and  parade  with  presented  arms ;  the  crowd 
stands  aside — ^the  cavaliers  unfold  their  cloaks — hats  and  caps  are 
doffed,  as  the  outriders  of  the  royal  cortege  gallop  into  the  square ; 
then  follow  the  splendid  coaches — "  Viva  el  Rey**  resounds  through 
the  crowd — the  stately  despot  snuffs  the  incense,  aqd  rears  his  bead 
yet  more  haughtily — the  royal  train  sweeps  by  and  leaves  a  wake  of 
porkers  and  poultry,  who  first  rush  in  to  fill  the  space  it  left  vacant  lor 
an  instant  behind  it. 

Again  another  sound  is  heard,  and  hushed  is  the  confused  uproar 
in  the  square;  it. is  but  the  soft  tinkling  of  a  silver  bell,  and  yet  not 
the  clang  of  trumpet,  nor  the  rattle  of  drum,  nor  the  peal  of  cannoo, 
could  produce  such  a  sensation.  "  The  Host  I  the  Host !"  is  whis- 
pered through  the  crowd,  the  horseman  descends  from  his  horse,  the 
don  from  his  coach,  the  peasant  slides  down  over  the  tail  of  his  mule, 
the  trader  turns  from  his  goods,  the  buyer  puts  up  his  purse ;  and 
when  the  train  of  robed  and  bare-headed  priests,  carrying  burning 
tapers  in  their  hands,  comes  slowly  along,  all  bow  the  head  \  and  when 
the  incense-pots  are  swinging  before  the  Host,  and  the  awful  repre- 
sentative of  the  incarnate  God  is  lifted  up,  all  prostrate  themselves  on 
the  ground — the  whole  crowd  is  filled  with  holy  admiration  ;  the  beg- 
gar and  the  brigand,  the  devotee  and  the  debauchee,  the  fool  and  the 
knave,  alike  hold  their  breath  in  pious  awe  and  devout  adoration. 

Now,  reader,  if  you  will  examine  the  various  individuals  in  the 
great  square,  you  will  find  representatives  of  all  the  different  classes 
in  Spain, — if  you  will  heed  the  general  movements,  you  will  see  the 
workings  of  the  great  springs  of  the  political  machine.  What  are  the 
general  indications? — indolence,  loyalty,  bigotry!  The  last, 
however,  is  not  least;  religion  sits  like  a  huge  incubus  upon  the 
breast  of  Spain ;  with  its  enormous  weight  of  churches,  convents,  and 
chapels,  it  crushes  the  body  politic ;  it  makes  the  dreamer  rave  with 
strange  feelings  of  fanaticism  and  bigotry ;  while  its  legions  of  imps, 
in  the  shape  of  priests,  suck  out  the  life-blood  into  their  own  pampered 
and  bloated  carcasses. 

Yes,  religion,  or  the  abuse  of  it,  has  been  at  the  bottom  of  half  the 
woes,  and  the  whole  of  the  degradation  of  Spain ;  and  it  is  astonishing 
how  the  introduction  of  it  should  ever  have  been  considered  as  politic- 
ally beneficial  to  Spain.  We  know  not  what  God,  in  his  mysterious 
future,  may  have  in  reserve  in  Spain  ;  but,  if  the  introduction  of  Cath- 
olicism is  to  be  the  instrument  of  future  good,  it  should  bring  ages  of 
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Elysian  enjoyment  to  counterbalance  the  years  of  infernal  torment  it 
has  caased  the  country  to  endure. 

The  expulsion  of  the  Moors  from  Spain  has  been  considered  as  one 
of  the  triumphs  of  Christianity, — but,  alas !  the  triumph  was  affected 
by  force  and  fraud,  by  the  fire  and  sword ;  it  was  accompanied  by 
cruelty  and  outne,  by  rapine  and  murder ;  and  it  was  followed  by 
misery,  desofation,  and  depopulation.  While  the  Moors  possessed 
Spain,  the  whole  land  was  teeming  with  a  busy,  prosperous,  happy 
population ;  the  crescent  gleamed  from  the  thousand  towers  of  a 
thousand  cities ;  millions  exercised,  in  tolerant  peace,  their  various 
callings ;  and  the  arts  and  sciences,  manufactures  and  agriculture, 
flourished  more  in  Mahommedan  Spain,  than  in  Christian  Europe. 
But  the  crescent  paled,  and  the  cross  triumphed ;  the  manufactories 
sunk,  and  the  towers  of  the  inquisition  rose ;  the  artisans  grew  poor, 
and  pined,  and  disappeared  ;  the  priests  came,  and  waxed  fat,  and 
increased  ;  the  walls  of  the  cities  crumbled,  but  the  walls  of  churches 
arose ;  the  rich  vallies  became  barren  wastes,  but  the  hill-sides  were 
adorned  with  monasteries  and  chapels;  the  husbandman  starved,  but 
the  cross  was  held  up  before  his  dying  eyes,  as  consolation  enough  for 
the  ruin  of  country,  the  decay  of  industry,  and  the  loss  of  life. 

The  introduction  of  Catholicism  was  like  a  blighting  mildew  to 
Spain  ;  and,  as  it  spread  wide  its  branches  over  the  land,  its  influence 
seemed  like  the  shadow  of  the  Upas  tree,  poisoning  and  withering 
every  thing  within  its  baneful  circuit.  Take  an  example — take  Toledo, 
that  once  regal  city,  with  two  hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  now  hav- 
ing less  than  twenty  thousand  hungry  inmates ;  the  grass  grows  rank 
in  the  court-yards — the  moss  clings  to  the  crumbling  walls,  and  the 
squalid  and  beggarly  inhabitants  sit  sunning  themselves  in  the  portal's 
of  the  churches.  The  rich  merchants  are  gone — the  workmen  and  the 
weavers  are  no  more — the  fabrics  are  crumbling  to  the  dust,  and  not  a 
bit  of  silk  or  a  yard  of  cloth  can  be  found,  to  attest  the  once  flourish- 
ing state  of  the  manufactories  of  Toledo.  And  the  convents,  the  mon- 
asteries, the  churches, — have  not  they,  too,  dwindled  from  their  former 
splendor?  and  the  sleek,  full-fed  drones,  who  were  pampered  in  them,— 
have  they  not  disappeared,  or  dwindled  into  lean  monuments  of  former 
fatness?  Not  a  whit,  not  a  whit! — thousands  of  candles  blaze  before 
an  hundred  altars,  loaded  with  idolatrous  symbols,  in  silver  and  in  gold  ; 
the  incense  rises  in  clouds  ;  the  lofly  domes  re-echo  to  the  strains  of 
rich  music ;  and  the  red-faced,  bloated  priest^  as  he  mumbles  his  hum- 
bug to  the  kneeling  crowd,  glances  his  sensual  eye  over  the  females ; 
or  hurries  to  a  close,  as  the  tinkling  bell  summons  him  to  the  smoking 
tables  of  the  refectory. 

The  great  Cathedral  of  Toledo,  alone,  possesses  revenue  enongh, 
and  employs  men  enough  to  perform  all  the  necessary  religious  ser- 
vices for  the  whole  State  of  Massachusetts ;  for  there  are  six  hundred 
persons  attached  to  it ;  and  the  revenue,  though  the  amount  is  care- 
fully concealed  by  the  priests,  may  be  calculated  from  the  fact,  that  the 
archbishop's  share  of  the  spoils  amounts  to  two  hundred  thousand 
dollars  per  annum. 

The  riches  of  the  country  are  not,  however,  equally  divided  among 
these  blood-suckers ;  some  are  enormously  rich,  whilst  others  are  very 
poor;  but  amongst  them,  they  contrive  to  fleece  poor  Spain  of  almost 
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dl  her  goods.  Their  name  is  legion  ;  they  swarm  thick  as  locusts  ia 
Egypt ;  a  bare  statement  of  their  number  startles  you.  Spain  has  noC 
over  twelve  millions  of  inhabitants  ;  now,  if  you  allow  to  her  twice  as 
many  ecclesiastics  as  we  have  in  New-England,  (and  we  have  twice  as 
many  as  we  need,)  there  would  be  an  array  of  forty  thousand,  non- 
combatting  consumers  of  the  public  revenue.  But  this  host  would  be 
only  a  handfull  in  Spain,  where  the  clergy  muster  as  Atong  as  Napo- 
leon's armies ;  its  commander-in-chief  is  the  Pope ;  its  generals,  fifty- 
eight  Archbishops ;  its  colonels,  six  hundred  and  eighty-five  Bishops ; 
its  captains^  eleven  thousand  four  hundred  Abbots;  its  rank  and  file, 
are  sixty  thousand  Priests,  fifty  thousand  Monks,  twenty-three  thou- 
sand Nuns,  twenty  thousand  sextons,  singers,  &^c. — making  a  grand 
total  of  more  than  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand,  whose  sole  occu- 
pation is  to  sing,  and  pray,  and  sleep ;  to  eat  the  people's  bread,  and 
drink  ihe  people's  wine,  and  wear  the  people's  clothes,  and  then  damn 
half  of  them  to  purgatory  because  they  will  not  give  them  more. 

But  it  is  net  the  worst  part  of  this  political  curse,  that  the  priests 
consume,  and  produce  not;  they  do  not  merely  indulge  in  the  dolee 
far  niente,  excusable  in  a  Spanish  climate,. if  any  where, — but  they 
are  depraved  in  their  morals,  the  debauchers  of  public  virtue,  the  dis- 
grace of  true  religion.  The  state  of  morals  atoong  the  clergy  may  be 
conceived  fi'om  a  fact,  related  by  good  authority,  and  which  happened 
not  long  ago.  A  rich  old  Don,  who,  though  he  kept  a  generous  table, 
was  staggered  by  the  long  bills  brought  by  his  cook,  and  not  being 
able  to  swallow  them,  but  equally  unable  to  prove  them  false,  dismissed 
the  knight  of  the  kitchen  without  a  word.  The  cook,  finding  another 
place,  referred  his  employer  to  the  old  Don  for  a  character ;  the  Don 
enumerated  his  grievances  in  the  shape  of  numberless  bills  for  poultry, 
and  viands,  and  wines,  and  sauces,  which  never  could  have  been  eaten 
up  by  himself  and  his  delicate  little  wife,  and  more  delicate  daughters, 
who  never  took  more  than  a  pigeon's  wing  at  a  time  at  his  table^  dear 
creatures  I  The  cook,  getting  into  a  rage  at  the  loss  of  his  character, 
.took  witnesses,  and,  going  into  the  old  Don's  court-yard,  bawled  oot 
4inder  the  balcony  the  true  cause  of  his  delinquency, — that  there  was 
a  passage-way  into  a  neighboring  building,  occupied  by  some  Fran- 
ciscan friars, — that  he  was  obliged,  every  day,  to  carry  hot  dishes  of 
choicest  food  to  them,  by  order  of  Signora  and  her  daughters,  who 
often  ministered  at  table  to  the  holy  men ;  and  more, — that  this  had 
gone  on  a  long  time,  and  a  nurse  had  been  provided  for  three  chil- 
dren,  whom  the  friars  had  probably  found  somewhere,  and  were  edu- 
cating privately.*  Now  this  affair  caused  much  amusement,  but 
could  have  created  no  surprise  ;  for  the  immorality  of  the  priests  has 
been  long  notorious,  and  the  only  reason  of  its  being  tolerated,  is,  .that 
things  are  ever  judged  of  by  comparison,  and  the  priests,  judged  in 
this  manner,  are  not  very  immoral  in  Spain. 

But  enough,  enough  of  priestcraft  and  abominations ;  let  us  look  at 
some  of  the  other  causes  of  the  continuance  of  Spanish  degradation, — 
some  other  classes  of  men,  whose  influence  goes  for  or  against  the 
regeneration  of  this  fine  country. 

We  prefaced  to  this  article  a  confession  of  our  erratic  disposition. 


*  See  Spain,  by  H.  I).  Inglte,  Esq. 
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and  irregular  style,  and  it  will  be  seen  how  far  we  have  ran  into  it ; 
but  it  is  never  too  late  too  mend,  so  we  will  now  put  the  horse  before 
the  cart,  and  do  as  we  ought  to  have  done  in  the  beginning, — ^give  a 
sketch  of  the  political  revolutions  in  Spain,  before  stating  the  present 
posture  of  affairs.  Every  one  is  acquainted  with  the  Roman  conquest 
and  dominion  in  Spain,  and  those  who  have  visited  her  shores,  find 
moral  monuments  of  their  sway,  as  enduring  as  their  mountain-hewn 
amphitheatres.  But  Rome  fell  into  her  dotage,  and  in  the  fifth  cen- 
tury came  the  Goths,  who,  like  fire,  seem  only  to  have  flourished 
where  there  was  something  to  destroy,  who  swept  away  or  consumed  all 
that  was  material  of  the  Roman  race,  and  occupied  the  country  long 
enough  to  stamp  upon  some  of  its  manners  an  enduring  impress,  a 
memento  of  their  existence 

The  Goths  lorded  it  over  Spain  for  three  centuries,  with  the  haughty 
and  merciless  system,  which  ever  distinguishes  the  soldier  turned 
tyrant.  The  chiefs  becaine  the  dukes  and  magnates  of  the  land  ;  and 
every  fierce  and  brutal  soldier  who  could  seize  upon  a  Roman  villa,  or 
Spanish  estate,  became  its  feudal  lord,  and  gratified  his  love  of  homage, 
by  forcing  its  old  owners  to  wait  upon  him  as  slaves,  while  he  indulged 
his  low  passions  in  the  outrageous  abuse  of  the  female  sex,  and  ex- 
ercised his  ferocity  in  the  destruction  of  monuments  of  the  taste  and 
refinement,  bought  by  the  wealth  of  Rome,  of  the  genius  of  Greece. 
Yet,  from  such  men,  do  the  nobles  strive  to  Establish  their  direct 
descent,  as  the  proudest  claim  to  distinction. 

But  a  change  was  to  come  over  Spain ;  a  star,  a  meteor  had  ap- 
peared in  the  East — the  crescent  had  arisen,  and  was  sweeping 
onward  in  its  impetuous  course  over  Asia  and  Africa ;  nor  did  it  stop 
there ;  it  was  borne  by  the  Moors,  as  their  banner,  across  the  Medi- 
terranean ;  and,  forming  themselves  by  thousands  on  the  southern 
shores  of  Spain,  they  swept  over  her  plains  on  their  Arabian  steeds, 
and,  in  a  day,  as  it  were^  the  empire  passed  from  the  hands  of  the 
Gotha,  and  their  broken  sceptre  lay  on  the  bloody  field  of  Fontera, 
by  the  body  of  Roderick,  the  last  of  his  line. 

The  dominion  of  the  Moors  over  Spain  lasted  from  the  beginning 
of  the  eighth  to  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century ;  and  we  need  not 
refer  to  history  for  proofs  of  its  mild  and  genial  nature;  we  need 
not  turn  to  the  records  of  the  glorious  reigns  of  the  Abderahmans  and 
Alhakems  ;  Spain  still  preserves  a  thousand  monuments  to  attest  the 
liberality  and  the  taste  of  the  Moors,  and  almost  all  that  is  pleasant  or 
agreeable  in  her  institutions,  had  its  origin  in  the  time  of  their  sway. 
Commerce  was  encouraged  ;  Seville,  Cadiz,  and  Malaga,  were  great 
marts ;  agriculture  was  fostered  ;  some  of  the  Provinces  became  wide 
gardens,  where  was  now  seen,  for  the  first  time,  various  useful  and 
elegant  plants  from  Africa,  ''  which  mingled  their  foliage  with  those 
of  Europe;  the  palm-tree  and  banana,  grew  beside  the  olive  and 
orange  ;''  the  bum  of  busy  artisans  resounded  through  the  land ;  the 
fal>ric9  of  silk,  of  woolen,  of  arms,  and  of  leather,  were  such  as  Spain 
has  not  since  known.  An  equal  jurisprudence  secured  the  {lersonal 
right  of  the  subject,  and  a  liberal  policy  protected  Jews,  Christians, 
Mahometans.  Chemistry,  medicine,  surgery,  mathematics,  astronomy, 
and  all  the  sciences,  whether  curious  or  useful,  were  cultivated  with  a 
success  unknown  in  any  other  part  of  Europe. 
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Bot  who  has  not  heard  of  the  glories  of  the  Moorish  dynasty-— of  the 
feats  of  Moorish  chivalry  ?  and  what  American  has  not  read  the  glow- 
ing details  of  that  long  struggle  which  ended  in  the  downfall  of  Gren- 
ada, and  the  expulsion  of  the  Moors  from  Spain? 

The  long  wars  with  the  Moors  had  called  forth  all  the  spirit,  and 
developed  all  the  energies  of  Spain,  and  the  period  just  before  and 
after  their  expulsion,  is  the  brightest  in  the  Spanish  annals ;  at  this 
propitious  moment,  the  discovery  of  America  opened  a  new  field  for 
the  energies  and  the  enterprise  of  the  nation.  But  the  fell  spirit  of 
bigotry  and  intolerance  was  at  work  ,*  and,  despite  her  conquests,  des- 
pite the  wealth  that  poured  in  from  Potosi  and  India,  Spain  began  to 
droop. 

From  that  time  down  to  this,  the  history  of  Spain  may  be  traced  in 
two  different  ways ;  the  ordinary  method  of  naming  the  hands  in  which 
the  power  has  been  vested,  but  which  is  like  describing  the  state  of  a 
ship's  crew  by  the  colors  she  sails  under,  or  the  paint  on  her  sides ; 
the  other  way  would  be  to  trace  the  operations  of  the  peculiar  instito- 
tbns,  which  have  made  each  generation  take  a  downward  step  ontil 
one  may  say,  rejoicingly.  Thank  God  they  can  sink  no  lower.  The 
causes  of  the  decay  of  Spain  from  the  palmy  state,  when  Grenada  alone 
had  three  millions  of  inhabitants,  and  the  Peninsula  forty,  seem  to 
have  been  the  absorption  of  all  political '  power  into  the  government, 
which  became  despotic,  and  left  the  people  slaves  ;  and  the  establish- 
ment of  the  ecclesiastic  system :  to  the  one  power  the  people  became 
political  helots,  to  the  other  laical  slaves.  These  caused  the  blind, 
bloody  persecutions  of  the  industrious  Moors,  millions  of  whom  had 
remained  in  Spain  contented  to  pursue  in  peace  their  various  callings; 
these  caused  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews,  who  were  the  soul  of  Spanish 
commerce,  and  who  carried  on  the  trade  of  the  Levant  almost  alone. 
It  is  not  because  her  Charleses  were  bloody,  her  Philips  bigoted  and 
cruel,  or  that  religion  immured  hundreds  of  thousands  in  the  dungeons 
of  the  Inquisition,  or  burned  them  at  the  stake,  that  Spain  has  fallen ; 
but  because  the  tendency  of  the  acts  of  the  government  has  been  to 
discourage  the  commerce  and  industry  of  the  people,  and  foster  the 
vanity  of  the  nobles ;  and  the  tendency  and  end  of  the  church  have  been 
to  saddle  each  generation  with  an  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  drones, 
in  the  shape  of  priests,  whose  business  and  whose  interest  it  is  to  keep 
the  people  in  ignorance  and  degradation. 

Since  the  expulsion  of  the  Moors,  the  crown  of  Spain,  every  year  of 
less  worth,  has  often  changed  hands  ;  from  1500  to  1700  it  remained 
in  the  Austro  Spanish  line  ;  in  1700  it  passed  to  the  grandson  of  Lonis 
XIV.  and  remained  in  the  Bourbon  line  until  Napoleon  placed  it  upon 
the  head  of  his  brother.  Then  the  cowardly  Bourbons  begged  the  aid 
of  the  newly-formed  party  of  Liberals,  and,  throwing  themselves  for 
such  upon  the  better  feelings  of  the  nation,  called  into  life  the  spirit  of 
old  Spain ;  then  followed  that  dreadful  **  war  to  the  knife ;"  then 
was  seen  how  irresistible  is  national  enthusiasm  wielded  against  a 
common  enemy ;  then  were  the  Bourbons  taught  how  much  they  might 
do  when  acting  toith  the  people.  But  did  they  profit  by  the  lesson  t 
No!  not  in  the  least;  the  French  once  expelled,  they  again  adopted 
that  system  of  intolerance,  bigotry  and  espionage  which  brought  on  the 
revolution  of  1820,  and  the  government  of  the  Gortez. 
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The  Cortez  were  overthrown  by  French  interference,  and  the  Duke 
of  Angouleme  marched  almost  unresisted  to  the  heart  of  Spain.  And 
why  was  this  ?  why  did  the  French,  who,  but  five  years  ago,  found  a 
guerilla  behind  every  rock,  an  ambuscade  in  every  valley,  and  a  knife 
under  every  cloak,  now  meet  with  an  almost  general  welcome  ?  Was 
it  that  Spain  loves  the  Bourbons — that  liberal  principles  cannot  take 
root  in  her  soil  ?  No  I  but  because  the  Cortez  attacked  the  prejudices 
of  the  people,  and  the  liberals  counted  too  confidently  upon  the  preva- 
lence of  their  principles.  The  Spaniards  were  not  yet  prepared  for  so 
impious  a  measure  as  breaking  up  the  convents,  and  the  sequestration 
of  the  property  of  the  church.  But  yet  the  liberal  party  had  become 
so  strong,  and  was  evidently  increasing  so  fast,  that,  on  their  Restora- 
tion, the  Bourbon  family  was  obliged  to  court  its  favor  ;  Ferdinand,  a 
long  time  before- his  death,  became  convinced  of  its  strength,  and  Don 
Carlos,  his  brother,  then  and  now,  placed  and  places  his  reliance  upon 
the  ultra-Apostolicai  party. 

Ferdinand,  in  bis  old  age,  married  the  young  and  blooming  sister  of 
the  Duchess  of  Berri,  Christiana,  of  the  Neapolitan  branch  of  the^ 
Bourbons.  By  her  he  had,  (or  thought  he  had,)  l8abella,4he  present 
puppet  in  whose  name,  and  for  whose  sake,  so  much  blood  has  been 
shed,  and  in  whose  favor  such  men  as  the  staunch  old  royalist  Rodil, 
and  the  ever  patriotic  Mina,  now  unite  their  voices  as  the  least  evil  to 
Spain. 

The  present  queen  mother,  la  Reina  Oobemadora,  as  she  is  called^ 
holds  the  power  in  virtue  of  the  abolition  of  the  Salique  law,  by  her 
husband,  Ferdinand,  and  which  turned  tjie  succession  from  Don  Car- 
los. Now  the  question  is  not  whether  Ferdinand  had  any  right,  of  hia 
own  royal  will  alone,  to  abolish  the  Salique  law,  but  whether  Carlos 
or  the  queen  can  make  right  by  might  1  The  solution  of  this  question 
is  important  to  Spain,  not  from  the  personal  character  of  the  combatp 
ants,  but  from  the  effect  it  will  have  upon  the  liberal  institutions  now 
in  their  tender  infancy. 

Carlos  is  a  man  as  deficient  in  principle  as  he  is  in  physical  cour- 
age ;  but  he  is  neither  bigot  nor  fool ;  he  sees  that  his  interest  lies  in 
rallying  the  Apostolical  party  around  him,  and  he  has  had  the  strong 
support  of  the  conventual  interest,  because  he  promised  the  friars  that 
their  dens  of  iniquity  should  not  be  thrown  open  to  the  light,  and  their 
property  confiscated.  But  he,  even  Carlos  himself,  has  been  obliged 
to  truckle  to  the  liberal  party,  and  gratify  that  yearning  which  the 
Spaniards  begin  to  feel  for  power  lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  people  ; 
and  now,  at  this  very  moment,  if  Carlos  is  on  the  soil  of  Spain,  or  if 
his  sword  and  buckler,  Zumalacarreguy,  still  holds  the  mountain 
passes  of  Catalonia,  it  is  because  he  has  promised  to  restore  to  the 
people  their  fueros  or  municipal  privileges.  He  knows,  and  every 
one  knows,  that  these  privileges  are  incompatible  with  any  central 
governments,  because  it  gives  to  each  section  the  right  not  only  of 
electing  their  own  municipal  officers,  but  of  regulating  their  own  sys- 
tem of  duties  and  imposts.  But  Carlos  cares  nothing  for  this ;  he  only 
promises, — and  a  promise  to  his  people,  a  confession  to  his  priest,  an 
oath  to  his  God,  are  alike  regarded  by  him  as  means  for  attaining  any 
selfish  end. 

As  for  Queen  Christiana,  she  has  little  more  worth  as  a  woman. 
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than  Carlos  as  a  roan ;  vain,  lustful,  and  unprincipled,  she  wishes  to 
wield  the  power  of  the  government,  not  for  the  interest  of  her  daugh- 
ter, and  much  less  for  the  good  of  Spain,  but,  like  most  office-holders, 
for  the  spoils  of  office.  Give  to  her  the  same  royal  revenue,  the  same 
gorgeous  palace,  the  same  brilliant  equipage,  and  she  would  soon  cot 
the  Cortez,  leave  Spain  to  the  Garlists,  the  Liberals,  or  the  devil,  and 
fly  to  Ischia,  or  some  other  soft  seat  of  sensual  indulgence,  where, 
with  her  own  loved  cortejo^  the  golden-haired,  blue-eyed  Munoz,  she 
would  compensate  herself  for  the  sickening  caresses  which  she  was 
obliged  to  buy  of  that  loathsome  old  dotard,  her  late  husband,  the 
power  and  the  patronage  of  Spanish  royalty. 

Liberalism  has,  however,  advanced  in  Spain,  and  the  Queen  is 
forced  to  consult  it ;  but,  alas  for  poor  morality,  she  does  not  think  it 
worth  her  while  to  pay  it  the  poor  tribute  of  hypocrisy ;  her  great 
grand-dam  had  her  Valenzuela,  and  her  mother-in-law  her  Godof, 
and  gave  to  each  the  mastery  of  themselves  and  of  Spain  ;  and  why, 
forsooth,  should  she  not  choose  from  the  royal  guards,  a  sergeant,  cast 
in  the  fair  mould  of  nature's  noblemen,  to  console  her  in  her  widow- 
hood, and  relieve  her  from  the  cares  of  state  ?  So  reasons  Queen 
Christiana,  and  the  lax  Spaniards  will  not  gainsay  her,  until  Munoz 
shall  become  entire  master  of  the  royal  power,  and,  intoxicated  with 
the  draught,  run  Counter  to  the  current  of  liberalism,  which  will  cer- 
tainly overwhelm  him  ;  for,  in  spite  of  all  we  have  said,  in  spite  of  the 
unfavorable  view  we  have  given  of  the  country,  we  believe,  and  we 
rejoice  in  believing,  that  light  aqd  liberalism,  which  is  fast  spreading 
over  Europe,  has  reached  even  benighted  Spain,  and  that  there,  the 
rights  of  the  people  are  beginning  to  be  perceived  and  desired  by  the 
people. 

If  space  were  allowed  us,  we  would  gladly  detail  the  present  state 
of  education,  or,  rather,  of  ignorance,  in  each  of  the  great  divisions  of 
Spain,  and  show  the  foundations  of  the  hopes  of  the  liberal ;  but  we 
can  merely  state  the  existence  of  three  great  parties,  which  seem  to 
us  to  resemble  those  of  England,  the  Apostolicals,  (Tories ;)  the  Con- 
servatives, and  the  Republicans,  (ultra-Reformers.)  We  do  not  know 
that  this  view  has  been  taken,  but  we  believe  examination  will  bear  it 
out.  In  lo6king  at  the  actual  state  of  things,  however,  we  are  misled 
by  transposition  of  names ;  for  instance,  Zumalacarreguy,  who  once 
fought  so  gallantly  for  the  Constitution,  is  now  fighting  as  bravely  and 
as  effectually  for  the  Apostolicals ;  and  Rodil, — he  whose  name  was  a 
terror  to  the  republicans  in  South- America,  who  defended  Callao  for 
eighteen  months,  with  long-suffering  obstinacy ;  who,  when  his  sol- 
diers were  living  on  rats  and  vermin,  shot  down,  without  trial  and 
without  warning,  all  who  dared  to  murmur ;  the  same  bloody  royalist, 
Rodil,  is  now  the  terror  of  the  Cariist  party. 

And  Mina,  too,  the  glorious  old  chief,  whose  heart  hath  ever  "  leapt 
awake/'  to  the  voice  of  liberty,  who  hath  made  his  bed  of  heath  in 
every  rocky  glen  of  Spain,  whose  gray  hairs  have  been  scattered  by 
the  winds  over  every  mountain-side,  from  the  Pyrennees  to  the  Alpux- 
aras,  he,  by  the  last  accounts,  has  joined  Rodil ;  and,  as  he  knows 
every  pass  and  ward,  evety  tree,  rock,  and  glen,  in  the  present  seat  of 
war,  where  he  has  so  often  led  his  guerillas  to  the  onset,  the  union 
must  drive  Zumalacarreguy  from  Spain,  if  any  thing  can  do  it. 
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We  say  that  Zuinalacarreguy  was  once  a  ConstitutioDalist,  and  that 
he  distinguished  himself  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  in  1820;  and  although 
he  is  accused  by  his  enemies  of  treachery,  we  believe  that  his  treach- 
ery was  unpremeditated  and  forced.  In  the  struggle  of  1823,  he  was 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Royalists,  and  afte^  a  while,  escaped  to  hisx>wn 
party  ;  they  put  him  on  trial  first  for  desertion,  and  now  for  being  &  spy, 
and  condemned  him  to  die  ;  but  in  the  night,  when  the  scaffold  was 
erecting  within  his  own  hearing,  and  the  noose  prepared  for  his  igno- 
minious punishment,  he  escaped,  and  joined  the  royalists.  He  con- 
tinued high  in  favor  with  Ferdinand  ;  but,  being  obnoxious  to  all  the 
liberals,  whom  the  (|ueen  was  obliged  to  consult,  his  name  was  not 
included  in  the  list  of  promotions,  on  her  accession.  Zumalacarreguy 
is  not  a  man  to  remain  neutral  in  any  contest  going  on  about  him, 
even  if  the  malignity  of  his  enemies  would  have  allowed  him  to  do  so 
with  safety  ;  and  when  Carlos  set  up  for  himself,  he  joined  him,  and 
is  now  his  greatest  reliance. 

We  have  said  that  the  parties  in  Spain  might  be  divided  into  Apos- 
tolicab,  Conservatives,  and  Liberals  ;  this  is  the  order  in  which  they 
stand,  numerically ;  for,  although  the  second  have  now  the  power,  the 
first  are  most  numerous  ;  and  although  the  liberals  are  not  apparently 
powerful,  and  are  numerically  few,  they,  exercise  great  influence. 
Long-  before  Ferdinand  died,  the  Qneeri  addressed  herself  to  the 
Apostolical  party,  and  tried  every  means  ta  secure  their  support; 
hut  they  bad  gone  for  Carlos,  at  least  the  ultras  of  the  party.  She 
then  turned  to  the  liberals ;  she  coaxed  the  king  to  summon  the 
Corfez,  she  cajoled  him  into  the  revocation  of  the  salique  law,  and 
firightened  hira  into  the  banishment  of  his  brother  Carlos.  When  his 
end  was  approaching,  she  used  his  remaining  strength  and  senses  to 
dictate  his  testament,  bequeathing  the  crown  to  her  daughter.  But 
neither  Ferdinand  nor  the  Queen  had  any  idea  of  really  granting 
liberal  institutions  to  Spain ;  they  only  meant  to  amuse  the  people, 
and  give  them  a  female  instead  of  a  male  despot;  and  her  manifesto, 
published  after  his  death,  proved  it.  But  the  Queen  found  she  must 
either  advance  or  retire  ;  the  priests  were  rapidly  going  for  Carlos ; 
the  liberals  were  shouting  for  facts,  not  promises  >  and  she  dismissed 
Zea  and  D'Ofalia  from  the  Council.  Since  then,  several  concessions 
have  been  made  to  the  liberal  party  ;  and  we  now  witness  the  pleasing- 
exhibition  of  a  scion  of  a  rank  aristocratic  stock,  forced  to  adopt  a 
liberal  policy,  and  daily  issuing  decrees  which  must  shock  her  aristo- 
cratic and  despotic  relatives. 

The  position  of  the  present  ministry  is,  indeed,  a  most  critical  one ; 
it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  Carlist  party  Js  vanquished,  and  if 
they  concede  too  much  to  the  liberals,  they  may  give  to  it  the  victory ; 
on  the  other  hand,  if,  in  the  hope  of  conciliating  the  Apostolicals, 
they  broach  despotic  doctrines,  they  will  lose  the  support  of  the*  libera  Is. 
But  if  their  post  is  critical,  it  is,  too,  most  important  for  Spain,  and  for 
the  world  ;  by  prudently  playing  off  one  party  against  the  other,  they 
can  recover  the  establishment  of  a  constitutional  monarchy  ;  they  can 
secure  to  the  people  the  glorious  privilege  of  electing  their  own  repre- 
sentatives ;  they  can  reduce  to  a  tithe  of  its  present  enormous  sum 
the  expenses  of  the  government ;  they  can  increase  the  revenue,  at  the 
same  time  they  lighten  the  burden  of  the  people,  by  introducing  a 
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proper  system  of  lerying  and  coliiectiiigr  the  taxes;  and,  last  and 
greatest  blessing,  they  can  educate  and  elevate  the  Spanish  nation. 
And  in  what  a  glorious  field,  and  with  what  splendid  materials  have 
they  to  work ;  Spain  is,  indeed,  the  wild  garden  of  Europe,  the  land 
of  the  olive  and  vine ;  well  might  the  noble  bard  exclaim,  when  look- 
ing from  her  hillsides  over  her  valleys, — 

"  it  ii  a  goodly  sight,  to  tee 

What  Haavan  haa  done  for  this  dalioiooa  land ; 

What  fraita  offragranca  bluah  on  every  tree ! 

What  goodlj  proapccts  o'er  the  hills  expand. 

The  tender  azure  of  the  unruffled  deep, 

The  orange-tints  that  gild  the  greenest  bough, 

Tl)e  torrents  that  from  hill  to  vaUey  leap. 

The  vine  on  high,  the  willow  branch  below, 

Miied  in  one  mighty  acene,  with  varied  beauty  glow." 

And  then,  the  noble  Spanish  character  I  ay,  noble ;  for,  degraded, 
bigoted,  and  slothful  as  he  is,  still  there  are  many  fine  points  in  the 
character  of  the  Spaniard  :  he  is  brave — brave  as  of  olden  time ;  do 
yoa  doubt  it?  look  to  Saragossa,  Ulloa,  and  Callao  :  he  is  temperate; 
travel  up  and  down  through  his  land,  where  the  wine-press  gosbes 
over,  wasting  its  rich  juice,  and  no  where  will  you  meet  an  intoxicated 
man :  he  is  abstemious ;  never,  in  Spain,  will  you  meet  the  bloated 
face,  the  unwieldy  carcass,  or  the  flabby,  unhealthy  look,  that  tell  of 
excess  and  gluttony  :  he  is  resolute  and  persevering,  and  this  makes 
him  adhere  with  such  tenacity  to  his  religion,  but  would  make  him 
ding  still  more  strongly  to  a  reformed  faith :  he  can  endure  hanger, 
and  thirst,  and  fatigue,  for  a  bigoted  and  tyrapnical  kin^,  so  he  be 
a  Spanish  king;  but  would  not  these  loyal  qualities  be  immensely 
strengthened,  if  directed  to  the  support  of  a  monarch  whom  he  could 
love  and  respect  ?  In  fine,  much  may  be  said  in  extenuation  of  the 
besetting  sins  of  the  nation — pride,  indolence,  and  bigotry ;  and  moch 
may  be  said  in  praise  of  qualities  which  are  now  made  the  organs  of 
evil,  by  the  vast  influence  and  the  unholy  policy  of  the  priesthood,  and 
the  illiberal  and  contemptible  system  hitherto  pursued  by  the  govern- 
ment. 

We  have  said  nothing  in  this  article  of  the  nobility,  a  most  fm- 
portant  class  in  Spain,  amounting  to  more  than  four  hundred  thooa- 
and,  (though  some,  indeed,  are  so  poor  as  to  make  shoes,  or  even  to 
black  them;)  nor  of  the  array  of  one  hundred  thousand  office-holders; 
nor  of  the  host  of  professional  beggars,  equal  in  numbers  and  in  moral 
worth  to  the  office-holders  ;  nor  of  the  thirty  thousand  men  employed 
to  collect  the  custom-house  revenue,  or  of  the  three  times  thirty  thoo- 
sand  smugglers  and  robbers,  whose  business  it  is  to  prevent  them  from 
collecting  it ;  we  have  said  nothing  about  all  these  unhealthy  excrecen- 
ces  of  the  body  politic,  which  a  wise  goTemment  might  soon  core, 
because  it  was  not  our  intention  to  write  a  treatise  upon  the  causes  of 
the  degradation  of  Spain.  But  were  we  so  doing,  we  might  dilate 
upon  the  pernicious  effects  of  all  of  them  ;  we  might,  too,  show  the 
moral  impossibility  of  a  nation's  being  any  thing  but  poor  and  misera- 
ble, where  three-fourths  of  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  entailed  npon 
the  churches,  the  nobility,  or  great  corporations ;  and  where,  by  law, 
every  lease  ends  with  the  tenant's  life ;  where  there  are  few  high 
roads,  and  none  of  them  secure ;  and  where  the  modicam  of  education 
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is  meted  oat  by  priests  and  monks,  only  jast  in  soch  quantities  as  suits 
their  interests. 

Bat,  thank  Gdd,  ail  these  e?il8  are  now  seen — they  are  feit — ^they 
are  known  to  be  remediable — they  will  be  remedied ;  king«-crafl  is 
shaken  in  Spain,  and  priest-craft  will  be  shaken  ;  for  liberalism  has 
been  poured  into  the  unhealthy  mass,  and  it  will  work  until  Ibe 
whole  lump  shall  be  leavened — ontil  old  Spain  shall  be  regenerated  ; 
until  constitutional  Spain  shall  give  the  band  of  union  to  constitutional 
France,  and  England,  and  Belgium,  and  Germany,  and  Italy,  to  resist 
the  encroachments  of  the  despotic  East. 


P£RE    LA   CHAISE. 

Spef  iUomiD  inunoitallute  plena  est.    Jiuenkfd  m  the  gatu. 

Father  La  Chaise  has  an  enviable  immortality.  He  gives  his 
name  to  the  most  attractive  spot  in  France,  where  reposes  the  dust  of 
the  good  and  the  great,  and  where  the  pilgrim  of  honor  throws  chap- 
lets  upon  the  graves,  and  the  hand  of  affection  plants  roses  over  the 
departed.  Naturally  and  morally,  it  is  the  loveliest  spot  in  France : 
it  is  the  field  vof  the  virtues.  Read  the  epitaphs,  and  learn  that  all 
who  repose  here  are  good  soldiers,  citizens,  husbands,  wives,  brothers, 
sisters,  sons,  and  daughters,  and  many  are  expressly  declared  to  be 
"  models  of  alf  the  virtues."  There  is  no  scoundrel  in  the  whole 
cemetery, — his  very  monument  would  blush  for  him.  In  fact,  I  never 
found  any  where  the  monument  of  a  rogue, — Death  is  sure  to  trans- 
mute him  into  an  honest  man.  De  mortuis  nil  nisi  banum,  is  the 
8tone-cutter*8  motto. 

The  Rev.  Timothy  Alden  has  made  the  circumnavigation  of  our 
burying-grounds,  and  collected  volumes  of  epitaphs.  He  has  displayed 
in  his  grave  pursuits  the  seal  of  Old  Mortality,  and  to  better  purpose ; 
instead  of  renewing,  he  has  multiplied  the  epitaphs.  Up  to  1816,  or 
in  about  twelve  years,  the  epitaphs  in  Pere  La  Chaise  filled  two  octavo 
volumes:  since  then  they  have  not  been  printed,  though,  death  has 
been  as  diligent  as  ever.  Many  a  seat  has  he  made  vacant  in  the 
family  cirele,  many  circles  has  he  swept  away,  many  ties  broken,  so 
entwined  with  the  fibres  of  the  heart,  that  the  heart  has  been  broken 
with  them. 

This  Champ  du  repos  rises  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  just  without  the 
walls  of  Paris,  and  overlooks  much  of  that  restless  city.  At  Waterloo 
the  dead  never  lay  so  close  as  they  lie  at  Mont  Louis.  The  book  of 
epitaphs  begins  with  that  well  attested  fact,  that  Death  is  no  respecter 
of  persons.  He,  however,  loses  many  of  his  terrors  when  confronted 
in  this  cemetery.  Every  thing  breathes  of  repose ;  the  feelings  are 
soothed,  not  shocked.  The  monuments  are  in  better  taste  than  the 
epitaphs ;  the  French  have  a  nice  discrimination  in  elegant  forms, 
while  they  lack  the  simplicity  of  style  and  sentiment  that  becomes  an 
epitaph. 

The  extent  of  the  Cemetery  is  nearly  a  hundred  acres,  and  the  lots 
are  leased  for  a  term  of  years,  or  sold  in  perpetuity.  The  leases  are 
of  six  years,  but  may  be  renewed.    A  tanner,  however,  according  to 
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high  authority  in  sach  matters,  would  require  for  decomposition  a 
term  longer  than  six  years, — **  some  eight  or  nine  years." 

The  visiter  is  made  aware  of  the  vicinity  of  the  tombs  from  passing 
through  a  street  of  shops  containing  sculptured  monuments;  and 
nearer  to  the  gates  he  sees  stalls  where  he  may  buy  garlands  and 
wreaths  of  flowers,  to  scatter  over  the  graves, — that  affecting  obser- 
vance, which  is  deeply  founded  on  human  sympathies,  and  practiced 
by  rude  as  well  as  refined  nations.  Regrets  are  unavailing  ;  but  our 
sense  of  sorrow  and  ingratitude  to  the  departed,  is  soflened  by  these 
vain  offerings. 

Manibu^  date  lilia  plenis : 
Purpureos  spar^m  flores,  animamque  nepoUs 
His  mllem  accumulem  donis,  et  fungar  inani 
Munere. 

In  this  maze  of  monuments,  of  every  form,  conspicuous  in  interest 
is  the  tomb  of  Abelard  and  Heloisa :  it  is  a  smaH  gothic  chapel, 
formed  of  the  rtrins  of  the  abbey  of  the  Paradete.  There  are  many 
sculptures  about  it,  besides  the  cold  marble  forms  of  the  immortal 
levers,  lying  side  by  side.  The  interest  excited  by  this  memorable 
pair,  is  not  receat — it  is  not  one  of  national  or  political  sentiment,  but 
BO  tomb  in  the  ground  has  half  so  many,  or  a  tithe  so  many  fresh 
chaplets  as  that  of  Abelard  and  Heloisa.  An  astronomer  would  pass 
by  the  humble  monument  of  Ney,  brave  des  braves,  to  hang  hia  chaplet 
on  the  narrow  marble  house  of  La  Place;  and  the  soldier  might  leave 
unhonored  the  se|}ulchre  of  David  or  St.  Pierre,  to  sus^pend  his  offer- 
ing over  the  Prince  of  the  Moskwa.  But  all  men  and  women  have 
been  levers;  and  there  is  still,  at  whatever  their  ajre,  *'  one  corner  in 
iheir  heart  that  is  sorry  "  for  the  poor  pair  of  the  Parkclete.  If  ever 
these  tender  sympathies  should  be  extinct  in  other  countries,  they 
would  always  glow  in  the  hearts  of  the  French,  to  whom  the  memory 
and  the  monument  of  Heloisa  may  be  safely  committed.  Many  a  ten- 
der vow  has  been  made  here ;  and  at  some  of  the  perjuries  Jove  has 
iaughed,  lor  martyrdoms  have  ceased  in  love  and  faith. 

"  If  ever  chance  two  wandering  lovers  brings 
To  Particlete's  white  waHs  and  silver  springs. 
O'er  the  pale  marble  shall  they  join  their  heads. 
And  drink  the  falling  tears  each  other  sheds,— 
Thep  sadly  say,  with  mutual  pity  moved, 
*  O  may  we  never  love  as  these  have  loved.'  " 

From  the  mass  of  offerings,  I  abstracted  a  couple  of  chaplets  as  an 
acceptable  present  to  a  pair  of  tender  friends  at  homci. 

Another  interesting  monument,  is  that  of  Madame  Lavalletle,  the 
victim  of  a  better  sentiment  than  ever  swelled  in  the  soul  or  veins  of 
Heloisa.  If  I  remember  aright,  she  never  recovered  from  the  tumul- 
tuous shock  of  her  husband's  danger  and  escape.  On  the  monument 
is  a  lively  representation  of  the  act  that  has  rendered  her  as  honorable 
among  wives,  as  Heloisa  is  memorable  among  other  ladies. 

Many  a  body  rests  in  these  precincts,  once  inspired  by  a  superior 
spirit.  The  man^slayers  I  do  not  mention,  or  care  for, — there  are  so 
many  better  people  to  be  remembered  first,  as  Gretry,  St.  Pierre, 
Delille,  Talma,  whose  mbnument  has  no  inscription,  Sicard,  Gottin, 
Beaumarchais,  La  Place,  Moliere,  and  La  Fontaine,  with  a  sculpture 
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of  the  "  wolf  and  the  lamb."  Poor  old  Fontenelle,  I  could  not  find, 
who,  on  the  verge  of  one  hundred,  asked  an  old  acquaintance  to  whis- 
per when  he  spoke  of  Death, — as  the  grim  prowler  had  forgotten 
them.  Da?id  has  a  splendid  monument,  with  his  bust  carved  in  relief 
upon  it,  showing  the  contortion  of  his  mouth, — a  faint  emblem  of  the 
twist  of  bis  heart.  His  head  only  is  buried  here,  and  a  wolfish  one  it 
was. 

In  the  inscriptions,  there  are  few  ''  holy  texts,"  and  many  record 
only  the  names  and  ages  of  the  departed, — all,  perhaps,  that  there  was 
to  be  registered.  The  names  are  very  sweet,  for  a  Parisian  lady  likes 
to  be  consistent.  Common  names,  are  Adele,  Victoire,  Etienette, 
Genevieve,  Therese,  Marie,  Louise,  Felicite,  Helene,  Eieonore,  Eu- 
phrosine,  Aposie,  Christine,  Aurore,  Celeste,  Angelique.  Few  peo* 
pie,  however,  are  without  a  combination  of  names,  as  Angelique- 
Felicite-Marie-Virginte,  &c. 

There  is  a  monument  to  Baron  Munchausen, — ^perhaps  to  the  trav« 
eler  of  that  title.  I  remember  but  one  of  an  honest  man.  ''  Here  lie 
the  mortal  remains  of  an  honest  man.  He  called  himself  Joseph- 
Armand-Blondel."  Many  epitaphs  are  brief  and  abrupt,  as  "  my  Fa- 
ther lies  here.  June  15,  1815."  *'  Rest  Esther  rest,  too  dear  child," 
Another  inscription  is,  *'  Ah,  'ma.  Jenny." 

In  the  cemetery  are  a  number  of  English  epitaphs, — in  the  book, 
having  passed  through  the  double  gauntlet  of  the  sculptor  and  the 
printer,  the  rights  of  the  King  have  been  somewhat  infringed.  The 
book  closes  with  Gray's  Elegy  in  a  "  Country  Church-yar." 

The  following  is,  comparatively,  pretty  good  English  : — 

D.  O.  M. 

Her  lie  in  hops  of  a  fflorioni  resurrectioxi  the  mortal  remains  of  lady  Elisabeth 
DEMAUCIiER  abess.  of  the  royal  I'ablj  de  I'Afi^re  tha  was  bora  in  France  of 
an  Irish  family  hot  her  heart  and  affection  Wher  all  forher  native  oonntry  she 
was  faith  fal  to  her  law  fal  saverejcrne  as  her  ansestors  had  baen  to  theirs 
Whose  fortune  they  followed ,  to  France  sincere  epouse  of  christ  her  soul 
bnrnedwith  tho  lave  of  her  god  an  humble  member  of  her  order ,  she  wass  an 
exemple  to  all  her  pious  Sister-haud ;  astheir  abess  She  mad  them  happy  driwn 
bj  the  revolution  frem  her  convent  che  dedicated  her  talens  and  her  days  tho 
the  6ducation  of  Tound  ladies  who  who  Wept  biterly  ov  her  ^ve  her  loss 
Will  iiellong  lamented  her ,  memori  longcherised ,  with  affectionnat  respect 
ley  all  Who  Ynew  her  particularly  btthos  Wosse  tende  minds  the  directed  tho 
the  unerring  principles  of -virtue. 
And  religion  tlie  r^^t  revd  father- ingard  doctar  muray  archbishap  of  hierapolis 

and  coadjutor  to  the  sec  offe  Dublin  attended  her  to  the  grave  providence  in  its 

Soadness  seems  to  have  directed  this  Worthy  prelate  to  Paris  the  day  before  her 
ecesB  ,  to  honour  the  memory  of  a  Lady  Who  in  France  honouared  so  much  thir 
parent  country.  ' 

Ghe  was  bora  at  lille  march  the  9  Tb^  1736 ,  and  died  in  Paris,  november  the 
31  septembre  1814. 

Her  disconsalate  niece  in  expectation ,  of  her  as  hes  being  mixed  With  hers 
his  erected  to  her  memory  his  monument  of  her  tenderness  and  lastingrief 

Passenger  praix  for  her. 

Of  Heay'na  best  gifta  assemblage  rare  and  sweet, 
Che  offer'd  tbem  to  beav'n  from  whence  the  came ; 
The  world  che  quitted  ptreceded  to  cber  hectreat , 
To  wiew  to  lev  to  wonder  and  acclaim. 
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Such  prnvet  u  hia  are  pUgrim-ihiiiiM. 

Shnnet  to  no  code  or  creed  confinedi— 
Tho  Delphlaa  valea,  tbe  Pfetostinee, 

The  Jfleccu  of  the  mind.    Hallmck, 

A  VISIT  to  Mount  Vernon  is  among  the  first  attractions,  which  pre- 
sent themselves  to  the  enmtyi  in  Washington. .  Formerly  the  Bteam- 
boats,  which  ply  op  and  down  the  river,  coald  transport  yoa  to  this 
spot ;  hot  now,  passengers,  who  adopt  this  mode  of  conveyance,  m 
prohibited  from  landing ;  and,  if  you  would  see  the  last  resting-plafie 
of  the  Father  of  his  Country,  you  must  consent  to  he  jolted  tee  or 
twenty  miles  over  the  most  execrable  road  that  necks  were  ever  bioken 
upon.  The  long  wooden  bridge  across  the  Potomac  is  claottily  con- 
structed, and  in  a  very  dilapidated  condition.  Not  long  since,  it  gtie 
way,  as  a  vehicle  was  traversing  it,  but,  fortunately,  no  person  wu 
injured. 

One  delicious  morning;  last  May,  in  company  with  a  friend,  I  took 
the  steam-boat  for  Alexandria,  with  the  view  of  finding  some  con?eyioee 
thence  to  Mount  Vernpn.  The  brimmed  Potomac  was  flaohing  and 
streaming,  like  molten  silver,  in  the  sunshine.  We  skimmed  aloogHs 
smooth  surface  at  a  tolerable  speed,  although  our  boat  was  snail,  ior 
commodious,  and  very  loose  in  its  joints.  Every  motion  of  tbe  mi- 
ohinery  seemed  as  if  it  would  shake  it  in  pieces.  There  was  a  nitf- 
cellaneous  assemblage  of  passengers  on  board.  Among  then,  were 
some  fine  looking  Cberokees,  delegated  by  their  tribe  to  lay  their  ine^ 
fectual  complaints  before  Congress.  I  was  surprised  to  hear  soroe  of 
these  pure-blooded  aborigines  speaking  English,  with  the  flaencj  and 
correctness  of  a  native.  They  had  adopted  the  European  stjle  of 
dress,  and  .two  or  three  of  them  would  have  cut  no  inconspicuous  figure 
among  the  danglers  of  Broadway. 

Alexandria  is  little  more  than  eight  miles  from  the  capitol,  and,  u 
we  approached  the  city,  it  appeared  to  great  advantage.  We  here 
succeeded  In  obtaining  a  horse  and  gig,  and,, thus  provided,  went 
out  upon  our  pilgrimage.  I  will  not  indulge  myself  in  any  aoatheou 
upon  the  roads.  As  the  last  new  novel  happily  observes,  **  they  maj 
be  more  easily  conceived  than  described.''  In  many  places  we  foaiHl 
logs  and  branches  embedded  in  the  loamy  soil,  or  filling  up  the  nnmt' 
ous  excavations,  caused  by  the  rains.  Occasionally  half  a  dozen  pro- 
truding stumps  would  bristle  before  us,  so  ingeniously  arranged,  as  to 
render  it  a  seeming  impossibility  to  prevent  our  wheels  from  strikiog 
against  every  one  of  them.  Now  and  then  an  abrupt  slope  would 
invite  our  poor  beast  to  upset  us ;  but  fortunately  he  was  too  conscieo- 
iious  an  animal  to  attempt  it.  He  carried  us  patiently  along,  at  an 
even  pace,  and,  at  last,  after  passing  through  a  considerable  extent  of 
woodland,  we  arrived  at  the  porter's  lodge,  which  is  about  a  mile  from 
the  Washington  mansion.  Handing  some  silver  to  the  old  black  wo- 
man, who  here  opened  the  gate  for  us,  we  proceeded,  under  tbe  shade 
of  venerable  oaks,  along  the  path,  which  Washington  had  oden  trav- 
eled before  us.  'The  air,  as  it  undulated  through  the  dim  aisles  of  the 
forest,  was  cool  and  refreshing.  Spring  was  fast  weaving  for  the  trees 
a  thick  mantle  of  green.    I  was  surprised  at  the  many  biaatifol  birds. 
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which  were  on  the  wing.  The  blae-jay,  the  red*headed  woodpecker, 
and  the  king-fisher  were  among  the  most  conspicuous.  We  soon  be- 
gan to  catch  glimpses  of  the  Potomac,  as,  heaving  and  falling,  it  glit* 
tered  through  the  intervening  foliage.  After  passing  a  range  of  low 
buildings,  the  habitations  of  the  slaves,  we  approached  the  main  edifice, 
and,  consigning  our  horse  to  the  care  of  a  little  black  fellow,  entered 
the  eate. 

Alonnt  Vernon  is  situated  sixteen  miles  from  the  capitol,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Potomac.  The  dwelling-house,  built  of  wood,  stands 
upon  an  elevated  piece  of  ground,  which  rises  precipitously  from  the 
river,  and  commands  a  fine  prospect  of  the  noble  sheet  of  water  at  its 
foot,  and  of  the  opposite  bank.  A  thick  grove  of  oak  and  cedar-trees 
inclines  down  to  the  shore,  and  almost  conceals  the  building,  with  its 
piazza,  from  the  view  of  the  spectator  on  the  river.  In  the  prineipal 
apartment  of  the  house  are  some  few  memorials  of  interest — a  likeness 
of  Louis  XVI.  presented  by  that  monarch  himself  to  Washington — an 
elegant  chimney-piece  of  Italian  tnarble,  with  bas-reliefs — a  painting 
of  the  demolition  of  the  Bastile,  and  a  key  of  that  fortress,  sent  from 
Paris.  The  estate  of  Mount  Vernon  is  still  extensive ;  but  the  soil  is 
unproductive,  and  there  is  an  aspect  of  decay  about  the  enclosures. 
Since  the  death  of  Bushrod  Washington  it  has  been  on  the  decline. 

We  went  in  search  of  the  grave.  Some  willows  on  the  side  of  the 
bank  attracted  our  attention.  They  once  waved  over  the  remains  of 
Washington  ;  but  the  tomb  has  been  lately  removed  to  a  spot  selected 
by  faimseff.  A  square  front  of  freestone,  enclosing  an  iron  gate,  marks 
the  entrance  of  the  spot  where  he  reposes.  A  few  cedar-trees  are 
scattered  around,  and  the  top  of  the  sepulchre  is  covered  with  earth 
and  with  decaying  brambles.  Standing  over  the  dust  of  Washington, 
an  American  must  ever  feel  deeply  the  impressiveness  of  the  occasion, 
whatever  may  be  the  associations  and  the  scenes  around  him.  The 
Father  of  his  Country  needs  no  haughty  mausoleum,  towering  above 
his  ashes,  to  perpetuate  his  memory, 

"  Nor  that  his  hallowed  reliques  should  be  hid 
Under  a  starry-pointing  pyramid." 

But  I  would  have  every  thing  about  the  spot  of  his  long  home  in  har- 
mony with  the  emotions,  which  must  be  awakened  in  the  bosom  of  the 
pilgrim  who  visits  it.  I  would  remove  every  unsightly  object,  deracin- 
ate the  weeds  and  briers,  which  now  offend  the  eye,  clear  away  the 
rubbish,  which  has  collected  around  the  place,  and  let  the  crisp  turf 
cover  it,  so  that, 

"  When  Spring,  with  dewy  finders  cold, 
Retams  to  deck  the  hallowed  mould. 
She  there  shall  dress  a  sweeter  sod 
Than  Fancy's  feet  have  ever  trod." 

It  is  said,  that,  at  the  time  Lafayette  visited  the  grave  of  Washington, 
in  1825,  an  eagle,  one  which  might  have  been  a  fit  model  for  our  coun- 
try's emblem,  kept  hovering  over  the  spot,  as  long  as  our  country's 
guest  remained  there.  On  his  departure,  the  noble  bird  rose  proudly 
into  the  air,  then  swept  downward  and  disappeared  in  the  thick  covert 
of  woods,  which  skirt  the  shorf . 
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We  silently  quitted  the  burial-place,  aud,  in  a  few  minutes,  entered 
the  summer-house  on  the  brow  of  the  Mount.  The  structore  is  of 
wood,  and  is  rapidly  falling  to  decay.  It  is  covered  with  the  names 
and  the  initials  of  numerous  visiters,  who  seem  to  have  hoped  to 
achieve  immortality  by  the  aid  of  their  penknives.  As  we  sat,  follow- 
ing with  our  glance  the  wake  of  a  steam-boat,  which  had  rushed 
vaporing  by  a  moment  before,  an  old  white-headed  negro  approached 
us  and  withdrew  our  attention.  His  name,  he  told  us,  was  Oliver 
Smith,  and  he  had  once  been  in  the  service  of  Washington.  He 
seemed  to  entertain  a  lively  and  grateful  recollection  of  his  old  master. 
He  was  present  when  Washington  dismounted  from  his  horse  for  the 
last  time.  The  weather  had  been  raw  and  stormy,  and  the  cold  sleet 
had  fallen  down  his  neck.  An  inflammation  of  the  throat  ensued,  and 
the  next  evening  the  hero  of  Mount  Vernon  breathed  his  last.  Our 
informant  told  us  that  Washington  used  to  be  uniformly  kind  in  his 
language  and  manner  towards  him,  and  that  he  never  heard  him  utter 
an  oath,  even  when  he  had  cause  for  irritation.  He  was  accustomed 
to  retire  regularly  to  bed  at  ten  o'clock,  and  to  rise  before  the  sun,  and 
on  horseback,  make  the  circuit  of  his  estate.  He  took  a  great  deal  of 
exercise,  aqd  liis  constitution  demanded  it.  On  Sundays,  he  would 
attend  church  at  Alexandria.  He  was  rarely  s<sen  to  smile  by  his  do- 
mestics. He  was  methodical  in  his  habits,  and  remarkable  for  his 
love  of  neatness  and  of  order.  These  statements  only  confirm  what 
has  been  said  of  him  before.  Before  quitting  Mount  Vernon,  we  vis- 
ited the  garden,  and  found  that  it  did  not  bear  those  appearances  of 
neglect,  which  I  regretted  to  perceive  in  other  parts  of  the  estate. 
The  hot-house  contained  some  flourishing  orange-trees ;  and  a  variety 
of  rare  flowers  lined  the  well-graveled  walks.  • 

A  train  of  dark  clouds,  rolling  up  from  the  horizon,  now  warned  as 
to  depart;  and,  leaving  some  memorials  of  our  visit  with  old  Oliver 
Smith,  who,  by  the  way,  is  a  sound  Whig,  and  sticks  to  the  principles 
of  his  world-revered  master,  we  bade  adieu  to  the  spot,  with  which  so 
many  stirring  associations  are  connected.  We  did  not  reach  Alexan- 
dria till  late  in  the  afternoon,  but  were  fortunate  enough  to  arrive  in 
season  for  the  boat.  As  we  entered  it,  the  clouds  overhead  discharged 
a  torrent  of  rain,  and  we  made  a  rapid  retreat  to  the  cabin.  Here  we 
found^  men,  women,  and  children,  huddled  together  in  charming  con- 
fusion. My  friend  preferred  a  shower-bath  on  deck  to  a  vapor-bath 
below,  and  left  me  to  play  the  agreeable  to  a  couple  of  fair  Virginians, 
while  he  stood,  wrapped  in  his  contemplations  and  the  captain's  plaid 
cloak,  in  the  face  of  the  storm. 

By  the  time  we  reached  Washington  the  squall  was  over,  and  we 
made  our  way  up  to  the  capitol,  to  see  the  sun  set.  And  such  a  sun- 
set !     Barry  Cornwall,  come  to  my  aid  ! 

"  O  !  how  weak 

My  verse  to  tell  what  flashed  across  my  sight. 
Green,  blae,  and  burning  red,  was  every  streak  : 
Like  rainbow  beams,  but  trebly,  trebly  bright ; 
The  earth,  the  air,  the  heavens,  were  living  light ; 
My  vision  was  absorbed.    I  trembled.    Then 
Softening  his  glance,  and  sinking  in  his  might. 
The  San  slow  faded  from  the  eyes  of  men, 
And  died  away.    Ne'er  have  I  seen  the  like  again!" 
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LETTER   XZIV. 

At  the  crisis  of  the  affairs  of  the  country  clepicted  in  my  last,  there 
was  a  sqiall  society  forined  in  Philadelphia,  entitled  the  "  Philadelphia 
.  Society  for  the  promotion  of  National  Industry."  There  were  only 
ten  members — James  Ronaldson,  William  Young,  Thomas  Hulme, 
Samuel  Jackson,  Thomas  Gilpin,  John  Melish,  James  Cutbush,  Joseph 
Naucrede,  Joseph  Siddall,  and  Mathew  Carey.  The  object  of  the 
society  was  to  advocate  the  protection  of  national  industry  generally, 
but  more  particularly  of  manufactures,  as  perishing  for  want  of  pro- 
tection. Commerce  was  abundantly  protected  by  a  system,  which 
combined  all  the  advantages  of  the  codes  of  aU  the  maritime  powers 
in  Europe — a  system,  which,  in  five  years,  increased  the  American 
tonnage  above  fourfold,  and  reduced  the  foreign  tonnage  employed  in^ 
the  American  trade,  from  251,058  tons  in  1790,  to  64,521  ia  1794, 
and  to  49,960  in  1796.  Agriculture,  from  the  bulk  of  its  productions 
and  the  comparatively  limited  extent  of  its  surpluses  abroad,  required 
very  litUe  protection;  but,  from  the  commencement  of  the  government, 
almost  all  its  productions,  liable  to  be  interfered  with  by  importation, 
were  adequately  protected. 

It  is  due  to  myself  to  state,  that,  in  the  modification  of  the  Tariff,  I 
had  no  personal  interest  whatever,  to  the  amount  of  a  doUar.  By  the 
importation  of  books  I  had  never  experienced  the  least  ^lcoovenience. 
I  was  wont  to  import  as  many  books  as  probably  any  other  bookseller 
in  the  United. States,  and  the  amount  never  formed  a  sixth  of  my  sales, 
which  were  chiefly  confined  to  books  of  American  manufacture.  The 
duty  on  those  imported,  sixteen  and  a  half  per  cent,  was  ample  pro« 
tection. 

I  nevertheless  entered  on  the  defence  of  the  protecting  system,  with 
as  much  zeal  and  ardor  as  if  my  life  and  fortune  were  at  stake.  Many 
causes  have  been  defended  with  incomparably  more  ability  ;  but  none 
with  more  persevering  industry  than  I  carried  into  operation.  The 
pains  I  took,  the  time  I  employed,  and  the  expenses  I  incurred,  are 
incredible.  I  neglected  my  business  while  I  was  in  trade,  to  a  very 
oppressive  extent.  Within  the  first  twelve  months,  I  expended,  in 
subscriptions,  and  on  journeys,  paper,  printing,  books,  &c.  above  six 
hundred  dollars. 

I  had  read  but  little  on  the  subject,  and  have  no  recollection  of  hav- 
ing ever  previously  written  a  line  on  it.  I  had  once  taken  up  Smith's 
Wealth  of  Nations,  with  an  intention  of  studying  it ;  but  found  it  so 
dry,  so  abstruse,  and  so  completely  filled  with  what  I  regarded  as  ex- 
traneous matter,  that  I  laid  it  down  without  an  intention  of  resuming 
it.  And  when  the  society  was  formed,  I  had  no  idea  of  writing  essays 
on  a  subject,  which  I  had  so  little  studied.  I  undertook  to  collect  a 
few  maxims  on  political  economy  to  form  a  manual  for  the  guidance 
of  our  statesmen  in  the  labyrinth  in  which  that  science  is  involved. 
And,  as  Adam  Smith  was  the  most  popular  writer  on  the  subject,  1 
began  with  him.  To  my  great  surprise,  I  found  a  gross  contradiction 
on  a  most  vital  point,  which  nullified  the  great  staple  of  his  system. 

VOL.  VII,  51 
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The  doctor  states,  and  with  the  most  perfect  truth,  that 

"  Whatever  tends  to  dtminUh  in  any  eamUry  the  number  of  art^eere  animoHufu- 
turerSf  tends  to  diminish  the  home  market^  the  most  important  of  all  markets  for  the 
rude  produce  of  the  land  ;  and  thereby  stUl  further  to  discourage  agriadture. 

•  .  [Wealth  of  Nations,  vol.  II.  149.] 

This  18  a  clear,  iDtetligible  proposition,  which  carries  conTiction 
home  to  every  mind,  of  even  a  very  moderate  calibre.  It  is  incontro- 
vertible, and  ought  to  constitute  the  vade  mecum  of  every  wise  legis- 
lator. A  due  attention  to  it  has  been  the  grand  means  by  which  Eng- 
land h&>3  risen  to  a  degree  of  power  and  wealth,  so  far  beyond  what 
her  original  extent  of  territory  and  her  population  entitled  her  to. 
Whereas,  an  almost  total  neglect  of  it,  has  blasted  and  withered  the 
power  and  resources  of  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  Poland,  and  unfortunate 
Ireland. 

It  required  no  common  degree  of  hallucination,  to  advance,  in  the 
teeth  of  this  luminous  proposition,  doctrines  as  diametrically  opposite 
to  it,  as  light  to  darkness.  Those  doctrines  were  decidedly  opposed 
to  the  restriction  of  importation,  and  to  the  imposition  of  duties  for 
any  other  purpose  than  for  raising  revenue.  Smith  admits  that^  on 
removing  protecting  duties,  '*  cheaper  foreign  goods  of  the  same 
kind  might  be  poured  so  fast  into  the  domestic  market,  as  to  deprive^ 
all  at  once,  thousands  of  people  of  their  ordinary  employment  and 
tiuans  of  subsistence  ;'^  [that  is,  diminish  the  number  of  artificers  and 
manufacturers,  and  diminish,  in  the  same  proportion,  the  home  market 
for  the  rude  produce  of  the  soil,  and  thus  discourage  agriculture;]  bat 
he  proposes,  for  these  serious  evils,  a  panacea,  which  I  give  in  his  own 
words : — 

I.  "  Though  a  number  of  people  should,  by  r^stojing  the  freedom  of  trade,  be 
thrown  all  at  once  out  of  their  ordinary  employment,  and  common  method  of 
subsistence,  it  would  by  j)o  meiins  follow,  that  they  would  thereby  be  deprired 
either  of  employment  or  subsistence. 

II.  **  To  the  ffreater  part  of  manufactures,  there  are  other  collateral  manQftC' 
tures,  of  so  familiar  a  nature,  that  a  workman  can  easily  transfer  his  industry  from 
one  to  the  other. 

III.  "  The  greater  part  of  such  workmen,  too,  are  oecasionally  employed  in 
country  labor ! 

lY.  ''  The  stock,  which  employed  them  in  a  particular  manufacture  before, 
will  still  remain  in  the  country,  to  employ  an  equal  number  of  people  in  some 
other  way  \ 

Y.  **  The  capital  of  the  countrv  remaining  the  same,  the  demand  for  labor  will 
still  be  the  same,  thoush  it  may  be  exerted  in-  diffei^ent  places,  and  for  diflerent 
occupations  !'*     [Wealth  of  Nations,  vol.  I.  329.] 

These  positions,  absurd,  futile,  and  untenable  as  they  are,  form  the 
basis  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations.  To  a  person  wholly  unbiased  by 
prejudice,  it  must  be  a  matter  of  astonishment,  how  a  work,  resting  OQ 
such  a  sandy  and  miserable  foundation,  could  have  obtained,  and  still 
more,  have  so  long  preserved,  its  celebrity.  The  monstrous  absurdity 
of  these  doctrines,  and  the  facility  with  which  they  might  be  refuted, 
induced  me  to  enter  the  lists  against  this  Goliah,  with  the  sling  and 
stone  of  truth.  I  wrote  two  essays,  in  which  I  undertook  to  prove  that 
there  were  no  such  collateral  branches — that  if  there  were,  they  would 
be  in  the  same  state  of  depression  from  excessive  importations,  and 
would  themselves  require  collateral  branchesT-that  if  the  operatives 
were  driven  to  country  labor,  they  would  greatly  injure  agricultare,  by 
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increasing  its  productions  and  diminishing  the  markets  for  them. 
Moreover,  except  for  a. few  weeks,  in  harvest  time,  farmers  are  gener- 
ally supplied  with  regular  hapds,  and,  of  course,  have  no  room  for  the 
employment  of  those,  who  would  be  thrown  out  of  "  their  ordinary 
employment  and  common  method  of  subsistence ;"  who,  at  other  sea- 
sons, would  have  to  depend  on  the  overseers  of  the  poor.  And  further, 
that  in  the  event  of  the  decay  of  any  branch  of  businesss,  the  capital 
invested  in  buildings,  machinery,  tools,  &c.  for  that  branch,  being  ill 
calculated  for  ,any  other,  would  sink  in  value  one-third,  one-hal^  or 
two-thirds. 
I  annex  a  few  paragraphs  of  my  essays  in  reply : — 

"  The  Main  point  is  the  facility  of  *  transferring  industry*  from  one  branch  to  a 
*  collateral  manufacture.',  All  the  rest  fire  but  subsidiary  to,  or  explanatory  of, 
this  fallacious  assumption. 

l»  "  Are  there  such  '  collateral  manofactureji^'  as  are  assumed,  to  which  men,  bereft 
of  their  employment  in  those  departments  or  manufacture,  which  are  to  be  destroy- 
ed by  the  doctor's  grand  and  captivating  idea  of  *  restoring  the  freedom  of  com- 
merce,' may  *  transfer  their  industry  ?' 

**  It  nkay  be  conceded,  that  there  is  a  species  of  affinity  between  the  weaving 
of  cottons  and  woolens,  and  a  few  other  manufactures.  But  this  cannot,  by  t^y 
means,  answer  the  doctor's  purpose.  Where  will  he,  or  any  of  his  disciples,  find 
'  coUi^teral  manufactures,'  to  emplov  printers,  coachmakers,  watchmakers,  shoe- 
makers, hatters,  paper-makers,  bookbinders,  en^avers,  letter-founders,  chandlers, 
saddlers,  silver-platers,  jewellers,  smiths,  cabinet-makers,  stone-cutters,  glass- 
makers,  brewers,  tobacconists,  potters,  wire-drawers,  tanners,  curriers,  dyers, 
rope-makers,  brick-makers,  plumbers,  chair-makerS)  glovers,  umbrella-majLers, 
embroiderers,  calico-printers,  paper-stainers,  engine-makers,  turners,  wheelwrights, 
and  the  great  variety  of  other  artists  and  manufacturers  ?  There  are  no  snch  col- 
lateral manufactures  as  he  has  presumed.  And,  it  may  b^  asserted,  without  sera- 
pie,  that  if,  by  what  the  doctor  speciously  styles  '  restoring  the  freedom  of  trade,' 
five  hundred,  or  a  thousand,  or.  ten  thousand  hatters,  snoemakers,  printers,  or 
chandlers,  are  <  thrown  out  of  their  ordinary  employment,'  there  is  no  '  collateral 
manufacture  of  so  familiar  a  nature,'  that  they  <  can  easily  transfer  their  indilstiy 
from  one  to  the  other.'  For  the  truth  of  this  assertion  we  freely  appeal  to  the 
common  sense  of  an  enlightened  public. 

"  We  will  suppose  the  case  of  a  tanner,  worth  thirty  thousand  dollars,  of  which 
his  various  vats,  buildings,  and  tools,  amount  to  ten  thousand ;  his  hides  and 
leather  ten  thousand  ;  and  his  outstanding  debts  an  equal  sum.  By  the  inundation 
of  foreign  leather,  sold,  we  will  suppose,  far  below  the  price  which  affords  him  a 
reasonable  profit,  or  even  a  reimbursement  of  his  expenses,  he  is  unable  to  darry 
on  his  business,  which  sinks  the  value  of  his  vats  and  buildings  three-fourths,  and 
his  stock  one-half.  At  once,  his  fortune  is  reduced  above  twelve  thousand  dollars : 
and  thus,  with  a  diminished  capital  and  broken  heart,  perhaps  in  his  old  age,  he 
has  to  go  in  quest  of,  but  will  not  find,  a  *  collateral' manufacture/  to  employ  that 
diminished  capital.  Analogous  cases  without  number  would  occur,  by  tiie  doctor's 
system  of  '  restoring  the  freedom  of  trade ;'  and,  let  us  add,  as  we  can  with  per- 
fect truth,  and  we  hope  it  will  sink  deep  into  the  minds  of  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  that  throughout  this  country  there  are  at  present  numberless  cases 
equally  strong,  which  no  man  of  sound  mmd  and  heart  can  regard  without  the 
deepest  sympathy  for  the  ill-fated  sufferers,  and  regret  at  the  mistaken  policy, 
which  has  produced  such  a  state  of  things. 

"  It  therefore  irresistibly  follows,  that  Dr.  Smith's  idea,  that  /  the  capital  of  the 
country  will  be  the  same,'  after  the  destruction  of  any  branch  of  -manufacture, 
is  to  the  last  degree  unsound ;  |ind,  of  course,  that  the  superstructure  built  on  it 
partakes  of  its  ftillacy,"* 

Philadelphia,  October  6,  1834.  M.  Caret. 

, --^ 

*  I  was  highly  gratified  to  find  the  doctrines  here  stated,  (in  March,  1819,)  dilated  on  and  admi- 
rably enforced  in  the  London  Quorterty  Review,  for  January,  1821.  T  annex  a  small  portion  of 
that  invaluable  article  :— 

"  The  transition  from  one  description  of  labor  to  another  would  not  be  easy.  Ji  man  aeetutamti 
for  a  number  qfyear*  t»  a  ftatkular  kind  efvmrk,  aainot  reatUkf  pttta  »vtr  to  anHker  aUogetker  i^gitreiit. 
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LETTER  XXV. 

When  I  commenced  writing  on  this  all-important  topic,  I  did  not 
intend  to  go  beyond  the  two  first  essays,  in  refutation  of  the  wild  doo 
Irine  of  depressing  manufactures,  and  throwing  "  thoasands  of  the 
manufacturers  out  of  employment,' 'by  unrestricted  itnportatioii^-and 
then  trying  to  apply  a  quack  medicine,  a  sort  of  panacea,  by  finding  out 
"  collateral  branches  of  industry  "  or  **  agricultural  labor"  for  bodies 
of  men,  reduced  to  idleness  and  penury  by -the  adoption  of  the  theory 
of  free  trade  ! !  Bu4  these  two  were  received  with  such  approbation, 
and  were  so  generally  copied  into  the  newspapers  north  of  the  Poto- 
mac, that  I  was  encouraged  to  proceed,  and  wrote  nine  more,  which 
were  as  favorably  received  and  bad  as  general  a  circulatibn,  as  the 
first  two. 

They  were  originally  published  by  the  Society  in  pamphlet  form, 
of  four,  five,  six,  and  sometimes  eight  pages,  in  editions  of  one  thou- 
sand, twelve  hundred  and  fifly,  and  fifteen  hundred  copies.  Tbej 
produced  a  very  powerful  effect  as  far  as  their  circulation  extended ; 
which,  I  repeat,  was  ivery  extensive.  Entire  sections  of  the  country, 
where  there  had  scarcely  been  a  person  in  favor  of  protecting  manu- 
factures, were  converted,  and  the  inhabitants  from  enemies  became 
zealous  partisans  of  the  system.  ' 

The  Society,  in  addition  to  the  edition  in  numbers,  re-published  the 
whole  series  in  an  edition  of  one  thousand  copies  of  two  hundred  and 
eighty  pages,  octavo,  and  two  editions,  ^ach  also  of  one  thousand 
copies,  were  published  in  duodecimo.  The  whole  were  distributed 
gratuitously. 

Of  the  essays,  two,  numbers  twelve  and  thirteen,  were  written  by 
Dr.  Samuel  Jackson.  I  wrote  sub3equently  two  long  and  elaborate 
essays,  in  which  I  condensed  the  most  important  portions  of  the  pre- 
ceding eleven. 

I  was  wont  to  have  the  essays  put  into  type,  and  corrected,  before 
their  presentation  to  the  Society,  to  which  they  were  read,  and  cor- 
rections suggested,  which  oflen  were  far  from  improvements. 

The  business  of  the  Society  was  conducted  for  about  a  year  on  a 
liberal  scale,  commensurate  with  the  magnitude  of  the  object  at  stake. 
No  expense  was  spared. 

In  New- York,  the  cause  was  liberally  supported  fi>r  about  a  year; 
but  it  was  afterwards  entirely  neglected  for  a  long  time.  In  Boston, 
all  that  was  done  in  the  way  of  defending  the  cause,  at  this  crisis,  was 
to  print  a  very  small  edition  of  the  addresses  of  the  Philadelphia  So- 
ciety, on  old  types,  and  very  mean  paper.     In  Baltimore,  the  only 

1    ■        ....       I      ......        •  "^ 

Penons,  eapecialty  of  the  clan  of  life  of  artisan r  and  laborers,  are  alow  to  fnnn  and  flow  «^^!Jjf 
their  habito ;  the  skill  which  they  tardily  acquire,  they  tenaciously  adhefe  to,  and  come  with  am- 
cutty  to  learn  any  other.  A  fknner's  latxtrer  will  not  readily  become  a  mechanic  j  a  silk-weawr 
lie  made  a  cutler :  a  lace-maker  or  glover  be  converted  into  a  maker  of  woolens.  j.  .^ 

"  Abe  only  wmud  a  ehamge  of  oeeupaUon  be  requuiU^  but  aiso  of  thf  seat  of  itidtutrf.  The  "'^^Jz 
&nninf  laborer  might  have  to  make  hose  in  Ltecester^or  Nottingham ;  the  East  Lothian  coctar*^ 
to  weave  muslins  at  Glasgow  or  checks  at  Carlisle  ;  and  the  Spitalfields  weaver  to  becomes  J*- 
panner  at  Birmingham  or  a  cotton-spinner  at  Manchester.  . 

"  It  is  a  atrong  leaxon  to  doubt  the  practicability  of  these  sehemet,  that  statesmen  have  ^^"^^ 
ventured  upon  tnem ;  not  from  ignorance,  as  has  been  petulantly  pretended,  but  from  **^"*2*r 
knowledge.  'Neither  in  old  nor  new  states,  do  legislatures  find  the  Utopian  ideas  of  these  Vf"^ 
then  to  be  feasible :  yet,  Adam  Smith,  the  great  advocate  for  the  most  unrestricted  ^°f *m,^D 
in  all  Goontrlei  and  languages,  and  his  doctrines  have  been  moulded  into'SII  shapes,  WHET  Bw* 
TO  INFORM  YOin'H  OR  TO  PUZZLE  THE  LEARNED! ! !  Reflection  and  P«ctj«*^ 
to  show,  that  this  valuable  writer,  in  the  zeal  of  his  argument,  carried  too  far  kia  rietss  offiwum 
af  truitf  a$  he  asnredln  did  those  of  unlimUed  production  and  unrestnantdpursimonjf.** 
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thing  done  at  this  time,  was  to  re-publish  v  the  two  first  essays,  which 
made  about  twelve  pages. 

At  length  the  Philadelphia  Society  was  dissolved  by  a  very  trifling 
affair.  The  Agricultural  Society  of  Fredericksburg  published  a  me- 
morial to  Congress,  signed  by  J.  M.  Garnet,  against  the  application  of 
the  manufacturers  for  relief,  in  which  they  were  very  severe  in  their 
strictures  6n  what  they  styled  the  attempt  of  this  body  to  secure  a 
monopoly.    They  stated  : 

**  We  ask  lib  tax  upon  manufaetures  for  our  benefit.  Neither  do  we  derire  anj 
thing  of  government  to  enable  us  to  cultivate  the  soil,  at  profitably  at  we  could 
with  4  but  to  leave  us  free,  to  fiir  at  it  depends  on  them,  to  carrj  our  products  to 
the  best  market  we  can  find,  and  to  purchase  what  we  want  in  return,  on  the 
best  terms  we  can,  either  at  home  or  abroad." 

To  this  I  wrote  a  reply  in  a  pamphlet  of  one  hundred  and  fourteen 
pages,  which  I  published  early  in  1820,  in  my  own  name,  as  I  used 
stronger  language  than  the  Society  would  probably  choose  to  adopt. 
As  the  members  were  all  engaged  in  the  common  cause  of  the  country 
in  which  all  but  myself,  and  one  or  two  others,  were  personally  tn- 
/eres/ec/^ndependent  of  public  motives,  which  were  common  to  all, 
I  calculated  that  the  expense  of  this  pamphlet,  which  was  only  about 
eighty  dollars,  would  be  borne  by  the  Society.  I  was  mistaken.  They 
refused  to  contribute  to  the  expense,  on  the  ground  that  "  it  was  not 
issued  in  their  names  I"  A  few  copies  were  purchased  by  individuals 
of  the  Society,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  edition  was  left  on  my  hands ; 
for  the  work  fell  still-born  from  the  press ;  as  I  never  sold,  as  far  as  I 
recollect,  two  dozen  copies  except  those  above  stated.  I  distributed 
the  bulk  of  the  edkion  gratuitously,  at -my  own  expense. 

At  this  procedure,  I  was,  as  may  be  supposed,  chagrined  ;  not  on 
account  of  the  amount,  but  of  the  contracted  views  of  the  parties.  I 
naturally  thought,  that  if  I  had  to  write,  and  print,  and  publish,  and 
distribute,  at  my  own-  expense,  I  had  no  occasion  for  a  Society,  in 
which,  some  of  the  members,  to  display  their  skill  and  talents,  indulged 
occasionally  in  hypercriticisms  on  the  essays,  which  were  not  very 
gratifying.  I  therefore,  shortly  af\er  the  publicatibn  of  the  letters  to 
Mr.  Garnet,  withdrew  from  the  Society,  which  never  published  any 
thing  afterwards — and  soon  died  a  natural  death.  Thus  was  allowed 
to  perish,  for  a  shabby  trifle,  a  Society,  which  had  done  much  good^ 
and  was  capable  of  still  producing  more. 

The  letters  to  Mr.  Garnet  involved  me  in  an  acrimonious  contro- 
versy with  that  gentleman,  who,  instead  of  attempting  to  answer  or 
refute  my  arguments,  indulged  in  a  strain  of  balderdash — unworthy  of 
the  subject,  and  of  the  writer,  as  a  gentleman — which  he  regarded,  I 
presume,  as  extremely  witty  and  humorous. 

Although  I  withdrew  from  the  Society,  I  continued,  nevertheless,  to 
write,  and  print,  and  publish,  as  steadily  as  I  had  done  before  ;-  and 
proceeded  till  the  year  1832,  when,  by  the  triumph  of  nullification,  the 
duties  were  reduced  to  meet  the  views  of  the  Southern  people,  and  the 
principle  of  protection  appeared  to  be,  in  a  great  degree,  abandoned. 

The  first  pamphlet  I  wrote  after  I  quitted  the  Society  was  *'  the 
New  Olive  Branch,"  of  two  hundred  and  twenty-four  pages,  (the 
second  edition  was  in  smaller  type,  and  of  course  in  fewer  pages.)  In 
this  work  I  took  a  succinct  view  of  the  progress  of  the  government  of 
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the  United  States,  from  the  peace  of  1783— of  the  distress  that  led  to 
the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution— of  the  very  partial  legisla- 
tion that  took  place  under  that  instrument ;  when,  to  secure  to  the 
tobacco-planters  a  monopoly  of  the  consumption  of  their  staple  in  tbe 
country,  the  duties  on  snuff  and  manufactured  tobacco  were  specific, 
and  amounted  to  from  eighty  to  ninety  per  cent,  while  nine-tenths  of 
all  the  manufactures  imported  paid  but  five  per  cent,  i !  and  when,  to 
encourage  the  culture  of  cotton,  the  duty  on  that  bulky  raw  material 
was  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  per  cent,  more  than  on  the  light 
articles,  calicoes  and  chintzes  I  I  showed  the  contrast  between  the 
tedious  legislation  on  any  thing  connected  with  the  protection  of  man- 
ufactures, and  the  indecent  rapidity  with  which  the  Congress  of  1815 
hurried  through  the  bill  rendering  the  members  salary  ofiicers,  at  tbe 
rate  of  fifteen  hundred  dollars  per  annum ;  which  bill  was  brought 
into  the  House  bfHepresentatives  on  the  sixth  of  March,  and  signed 
by  the  President  on  the  eighteenth  of  the  same  month  1  I  further 
stated  how  paltry  a  revenue  had  been  derived  from  that  most  odious  of 
taxes,  the  excise,  which  had  led  to  an  insurrection  that  might  have 
produced  the  prostration  of  the- government.  It  averaged,  for  the  first 
three  years,  only  about  two  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  dollars,  not 
half  the  sum  which  might  have  bee^  easily  raised  by  a  small  addition 
to  the  duty  on  the  importation  of  manufactures. 

Through  a  large  portion  of  the  time,  I  had  no  co-operation  what- 
ever. Men,  worth  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars,  were  not  ashamed 
to  have  their  cause  defended,  and  at  a  heavy  expensia,  by  a  man  who, 
as  I  have  stated^  never  had  any  interest  in  it.  Numbers  of  them  actu- 
ally refused  any  contribution  whatever — and  some  of  those  who  con- 
tributed, appeared  t6  regard  it  as  an  alms.  I  can  safely  say,  that  with 
three  or  four  exceptions,  from  June,  1820,  till  the  meeting  of  the  New- 
York  Convention,  in  November,  1831,  any  cooperation  that  I  pro- 
cured, was  the  result  of  degrading  importunity,  which  wounded  me  to 
the  soul.  Thus,  while  I  was  neglecting  my  business — up  early  and 
late,  writing  and  corresponding: — and  lavishing  my  money — in  the 
cause,  to  an  extent  that  I  could  ill  afford,  I  had  the  appearance  of  a 
mercenary  scribbler,  depending  on  the  hire  of  a  prostituted  pen  for  a 
support !  Nothing  but  the  immense  magnitude  of  the  object  at  stake 
could  have  induced  me  to  continue  under  appearances  so  abhorrent  to 
my  feelings.     I  shudder  at  the  degradation  to  this  hour. 

I  believed,  and  still  believe,  that  I  was  not  only  laboring  for  the 
present  and  future  generations  of  the  United  States— *-but  for  the  opera- 
tives of  Europe — as,  if  our  manufactures  were  adequately  protected, 
thousands  of  those  people  would  remove  to  this  country,  and  be  in  a 
far  better  situation  than  at  home  ;  and,  in  addition,  their  emigration, 
by  diminishing  the  number  of  those  that  remained  behind,  would  im- 
prove the  prospect.  Such  were  the  considerations  that  led  me  to  per- 
severe in  spite  of  the  great  variety  of  uncomfortable  circumstances 
wherewith  the  warfare  was  uniformly  attended — resulting  incompar- 
ably :more  from  my  treatment  by  its  friends,  than  firom  the  hostility  of 
its  enemies.  ^  M.  Caret. 

Philadelphia,  October  13,  1834. 
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I.    THE  NORTH  AND  SOUTH. 

IT'  is  gratifying  to  all  friends  of  the  Union  that  a  more  easy  commu- 
nication between  the  northern  and  soatbern  states  has  naturally  led  to 
a  more  frequent  intercourse.  Prejudice.,  interest,  political  dissension, 
have  done  much  to  create  alienation  and  distrust.  A  better  acquaint- 
ance cannot  fail  to  dissipate  these  evils.  Difierent  as  the  character  of 
the  two  sections  may  be,  the  common  sympathies  are  more  numerous 
than  the  unreflecting  consider  them.  There  is  no  reason  under  heaven 
why  the  union  of  feeling  and  reflection  should  not  be  as  complete,  as 
are  our  political  connections.  Bound  together  by  a  common  constitu- 
tion, we  should  be  also  bound  together  by  alliances  of  mutual  regard 
and  friendship. 

We  have  said  that  the  northern  and  southern  characters  materially 
differ.  There  is  more  quickness,  more  ardor,  a  greater  disregard  of 
consequences,  more  active  impulse,  with  the  citizens  of  Virginia  and 
the  Carolinas  than  with  us.  In  New-England  we  are  more  prudent, 
more  reflective,  not  in  the  main  less  generous,  or  less  disinterested 
than  they.<^  There  is  a  cautious  population  here,  more  industrious, 
perhaps,  certainly  more  ajbsorbed  in  the  cares  and  avocations  of  life. 
All  these  peculiarities  arise  from  our  social  coildition,  and  the  char- 
acter of  our  soil  and  climate.  A  southerner  is  more  easy  and  familiar 
with  strangers ;  he  is  at  an  early  age  brought  into  their  society ;  and, 
from  the  habits  of  hospitality  current  in  his  country,  is  taught  to  treat 
them  with  kindness  and  leave  them  as  friends.  The  traveler  sleeps 
and  breakfasts  with  the  planter ;  and  the  planter  is  at  leisure  to  ride 
with  him  about  his  grounds,  or  to  join  him  in  the  sports  of  the  chase. 
Our  merchants  and  farmers  must  look  to  their  aflairs  in  person  ;  they 
have  little  time  to  spend  in  entertaining  even  their  friends ;  and  think 
they  dp  all  that  is  required  of  them  in  building  fine  hotels  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  visiters.  The  spirit  of  hospitality  is  not  by  nature 
more  ardent  in  the  South,  but  by  habit  and  circum^ances  f  which,  if 
they  do  not  absolutely  change,  greatly  modify  and  control  nature. 

We  have  been  led  to  these  reflections  by  noticing,  in  a  southern 
journal,  a  few  judicious  comments  on  the  same  subject  *  "  Our  peo- 
ple," says  a  correspondent  of  the  Fredericksburg  Arena^  "  ought  t6 
travel  Northward  oftener.  They  would  learn  much  that  is  valuable, 
in  a  mere  pecuniary  point  of  view  ;  and  they  would  profit  much  more 
in  unhaming  the  prejudices  which  ignorance  alone  and  misrepresent- 
ation, have  fostered  against  their  Northern  brethren.  The  latter,  too, 
have  some,  though  fewer,  reciprocal  prejudices,  which  a  closer  scru- 
tiny would  cure.  It  is  of  unspeakable  importance  that  these  mutual 
dislikes  should  be  weeded  away.  The  perpetuity  of  our  Union,  and 
the  peace,  the  liberty,  the  happiness  of  its  piembers,  may,  in  a  great 
degree,  depend  upon  the  accomplishment  of  that  expurgation." 
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At  a  time  like  the  present,  it  is  of  ihe  highest  importance  that  the 
roost  friendly  relations  should  be  cultivated  with  our  southern  brethreo. 
All  minor  differences,  all  perverse  prejudices,  all  unholy  excitements 
must  cease.  Geographical  lines  must  not  continue  political  and  moral 
demarkations.  A  peaceful  revolution  in  our  political  masters  must  be 
made,  or  the  last  hopes  of  civil  liberty  perish.  In  this  revolution  the 
high-minded,  intelligent,  and  patriotic,  of  all  portions  must  unite — 
cordially  and  with  their  whole  hearts — with  the  fixed  resolution,  that 
principle,  integrity,  and  true  zeal  for  the  public  good  shall  govern  in 
the  contest,  and  that  all  sectional  jealousies  and  local  predilections 
shall  be  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  tlie  common  weal.  With  such  an 
union  every  thing  will  be  gained^  without  it  nothing. 

II.    MATTHIAS    THE    PROPHET. 

The  success  of  this  imposter  is  one  of  the  most  singular  affairs  of 
the  day.  It  is  a  proof  that  human  nature  will  ever  continue  what  it 
always  has  been,  in  spite  of  the  march  of  mind,  and  the  spirit  of  im- 
provement. True  enough  it  is,  that  every  Darby  will  find  her  Joan, 
and  every  imposter  his  dupe.  Fanaticism  and  infidelity  will  flourish 
in  defiance  of  the  birch  of  the  schoolmaster  ;  they  are  spirits  which 
his  rod  cannot  lay. 

It  is  now  between  two  and  three  years  since  plain  Robert  Mathies 
converted  himself  into  the  Prophet  of  the  God  of  the  Jews.  Of  his 
previous  history  we  know'  nothing.  His  career  commenced  in  Albany, 
and  was  soon  after  continued  in  New- York.  Proselytes  were,  at  first, 
few ;  his  profession  did  not  prosper.  Tools,  however,  soon  presented 
themselves,  and  three  of  the  most  wealthy  merchants  of  Pearl-street 
fell  into  his  snare ;  their  names  were  Pierson,  Mills,  and  Folger.  Their 
credulity  and  confidence  knew  no  bounds.  They  embraced  the  doc* 
trines  of  the  new  prophet  with  implicit  belief.  .  His  wardrobe  needed 
a  supply  ;  and  could  the  prophet  appear  in  garments  less  costly  than 
the  robes  of  earthly  priuces  ?  Funds  were  raised  by  his  followers. 
The  vestures  of  Matthias  shone  with  ^old  and  silver  ;  his  jewels  were 
rich  and  rare,  his  sword  was  of  costly  workmanship.  This  weapon, 
according  to  the  imposter,  is  the  Sword  of  Gideon,  and  was  miracu- 
lously put  into  his  possession.  As  a  proof  of  its  celestial  temper,  the 
blade  bears^  evident  marks  of  native  manufacture,  with  the  national 
motto  of  E  Plurihus  Unum. 

The  bondage  of  his  three  victims  became  complete.  Mr.  Pierson 
was  finally  liberated  by  death,  under  circumstances  which  throw  the 
strongest  suspicion  on  the  prophet.  He  unquestionably  died  by  poison. 
His  death  alarmed  Mr.  Folger  and  his  family,  and  they  determined  to 
abandon  the  prophet.  He  threatened  them  with  sickness  and  death. 
Mr.  Folger  was  resolute,  and  the  wretch  attempted  to  administer 
poison.  The  family  fortunately  escaped.  Matthias  was  immediately 
arrested,  and  the  circumstances  above  detailed  soon  became  public. 

Matthias  was  arrested  in  Albany,  where  his  wife  and  daughter  have 
been  residing,  in  very  indigent  circumstances  ;.  supporting  themselves 
by  menial  occupations.  Among  the  articles  found  in  his  possession, 
appertaining  to  his  trade  as  prophet,  was  a  six  foot  rule,  marked  like 
a  carpenter's  scale,  and  intended  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  dividing 
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New-Jerusalem  into  lots  for  the  faithful.  A  key,  resembling  gold,  was 
designed  to  unlock  the  gates  of  heaven.  In  his  trunk  were  found  linen 
and  wearing  apparel  of  the  most  rich  and  costly  description.  "  Linen 
shirts/'  says  the  New- York  Times,  "of  the  most  exquisite  fine- 
ness, the  wristbands  fringed  with  delicate  lace ;  silk  stockings  and 
handkerchiefs,  kid  and  other  gloves,  and  a  great  variety  of  other 
similar  articles  fitted  out  the  trunk ;  the  other  contained  his  gold- 
mounted  cocked  hat,  an  olive  cloak  of  the  finest  texture,  lined  through- 
out with  velvet  and  silk ;  a  new  green  and  a  brown  frock-coat  of  simi- 
lar quality ;  the  former  heavily  embroidered  with  gold,  and  the  latter 
with  silver,  in  the  form  of  stars,  with  a  large  sun  on  one  breast  and 
seven  stars  on  the  other ;  two  merino  morning  dresses,  and  other  rich 
et  ceteras,  '  too  tedious  to  mention.'  But  the  *  cap  sheaf  of  all  were 
two  night-caps,  made  of  linen*cambric,  folded  in  the  form  of  a  mitre, 
richly  embroidered— one  with  the  names  of  the  twelve  apostles  written 
around  it,  and  '  Jesus  Matthias '  adorning  the  front  in  more  conspicu- 
ous characters ;  the  other  surrounded  with  the  names  of  the  twelve 
tribes,  the  front  embellished  the  same  as  the  other.  The  whole  betok- 
ened the  utmost  extravagance  and  lavish  expenditures  of  money  and 
labor ;  and  months  must  have  been  spent  by  female  hands,  probably 
those  of  some  one  or  more  of  his  deluded  dupes,  in  ornamenting  and 
making  up  the  apparel  of  this  dainty  carpenter  and  prophet  J* 

Matthias  awaits  in  prison  the  investigation  and  due  punishment  of 
his  impiety  and  crime.  Full  details  of  the  whole  affair  will,  undoubt- 
edly, be  made.  In  its  present  development  it  forms  one  of  the  stran- 
gest chapters  in  the  history  of  the  human  mind.  It  laughs  to  scorn 
the  philosophy  of  an  intellectual  era.  Human  nature  is  essentially 
what  it  always  has  been,  and  all  the  schoolmasters  in  the  universe 
cannot  change  it.  Delusions,  hardly  less  absurd  than  those  of  the 
times  of  witchcraft,  are  current  every  where  at  the  present  moment. 

III.  MARCH    OF   ANARCHY. 

The  recent  melancholy  indications  of  a  state  of  confusion  an4  anar- 
chy, of  a  growing  disregard  of  law  and  order,  an  increasing  and  irre- 
pressible spirit  ^  turbulence  and  tumult,  must  excite  in  the  most 
unreflecting  mind  the  most  serious  considerations.  Where  had  this 
spirit  birth  1  In  the  nature  of  our  own  citizens,  or  in  the  example  of 
a  licentious  foreign  population  ?  In  the  nature  of  our  government,  or 
in  the  character  of  those  who  have  administered  it? — a  character  which 
uniformly  gives  a  tone  to  its  subjects. 

The  spirit  of  violence  and  disorder  was  first  displayed  on  the  part 
of  our  government  It  was  exhibited  in  the  forcible  seizure  of  the 
public  monies,  and  the  inflammatory  and  violent  measures  by  which 
it  was  sustained.  We  will  carry  through  the  President's  will,  ex- 
claimed the  government,  perish  what  may  I  We  will  carry  through 
our  will,  echoed  the  sovereign  people,  perish  what  may  1  The  inso- 
lence, with  which  popular  deputations  were  received  at  Washington, 
was  another  exhibition  of  the  spirit  of  violence.  It  first  openly  broke 
out  in  the  mobs,  at  the  charter  elections  in  New- York.  It  next 
appeared  at  the  riots  which  followed  some  movements  of  the  anti- 
slavery  societies :  next  at  the  burning  of  the  Ursuline  Convent  at 
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Charlestown.     It  has  since  been  traced  in  blood  and  fire  at  the  eiec- 
tions  in  Philadelphia,  and  Heaven  only  knows  where  it  is  to  end. 

The  display  of  any  inclination  on  the  part  of  the  government  to 
substitute  force  for  law,  to  compass  its  ends  by  coercion  and  violence 
rather  than  by  the  law  and  constitution,  will  invariably  lead  to  popular 
insurrection  and  turbulence.  "  If  the  time  shall  arrive,'*  says  the 
report  of  the  committee  of  Boston  citizens  on  the  burning  of  the  Con- 
vent, "  when  popular  will  shall  take  the  place  of  law,  whether  this  be 
by  riots  and  tumults  or  under  the  form  of  judicial  proceedings,  the 

frave  of  our  nation's  happiness  and  glory  -  will  have  been  prepared, 
life,  liberty,  and  property  will  be  held  at  the  will  of  malignity,  preju- 
dice, and  passion ;  violence  will  become  the  common  means  of  sei^ 
defence ;  and  our  only  refuge  from  the  horrors  of  anarchy  will  be 
under  the  comparatively  peaceable  shelter  of  military  despotism." 

IV.   JAMES  SHERIDAN  KNOWLE8. 

The  reputation  of  Mr.  Knowles  as  a  popular  dramatist  is  wdl  estab- 
lished, both  in  this  country  and  in  Great-Britain.  His  success  is  an 
earnest  of  the  return  of  a  purer  taste,  and  leads  us  to  hope  that  tbe 
reign  of  the  harlequins  and  the  men-monkeys  will  not  rise  upon  tbe 
ruins  of  the  legitimate  drama.  Like  most  authors  of  native  genius, 
Mr.  Knowles  has  fashioned  his  productions  after  no  borrowed  modeL 
His  style  is  his  own — his  sentiments  are  his  own,  lofty  and  unaflfected. 
None  of  his  plays  are  purely  tragic  :  they  are  chequered,  as  all  fair 
representations  of  human  life  ever  must  be,  with  light  and  shade,  bot 
so  relieved  as  not  to  present  any  incongruity  in  the  management  of 
the  plot. 

Mr.  Knowles,  we  believe,  never  thought  of  impersonating  before  tbe 
public  the  fine  conceptions  of  his  fancy  until  just  before  the  appea^ 
ance  of  his  well-known  play,  the  Hunchback.  The  affairs  of  tbe 
Covent  Garden  Theatre,  in  London,  were,  at  that  time,  in  a  desperate 
condition.  The  proprietors  had  reduced  the  salaries  of  the  acton 
one  half,  and  were  in  arrears  to  them  to  a  considerable  amoapt 
Charles  Kemble,  the  manager,  was  pacing  the  green-room  with 
clenched  fists,  looking  ten  times  more  tragical  than  he  ever  did  upon 
the  stage.  Utter  bankruptcy  seemed  inevitable.  At  this  moment, 
Knowles,  with  his  characteristic  generosity,  stepped  forward  and 
offered  to  perform  in  his  play  himself;  *'  he  did  not  profess  to  know 
much  about  acting,  but  the  novelty  of  the  thing  might  prove  attrac- 
tive." The  proposal  was  eagerly  accepted.  The  Hunchback  was 
produced,  the  author  taking  the  part  of  Master  Walter.  Its  success 
was  decided  and  overwhelming.  Pit  and  boxes  were  crowded  erery 
night  of  its  presentation,  with  applauding  spectators.  The  credit  of 
the  theatre  was  retrieved ;  its  coffers  were  replenished ;  tbe  actors 
were  paid  full  salaries,  and  their  long-pending  demands  at  last  liqui- 
dated. Thus,  by  the  genius  of  one  man,  an  infinite  degree  of  priwte 
distress  was  averted,  and  prosperity  restored  to  an  establishment, 
on  which  some  hundred  individuals  depended  for  bread.  But  was 
Knowles,  the  actor-bard, — the  individual  who  saved  the  whole  concern 
from  impending  ruin, — was  he  adequately  rewarded  for  his  sacrifices 
and  his  exertions  ?  A  weekly  stipend,  which  one  of  our  hack  players 
would  refuse  to  rant  for,  was  allotted  him,  and  the  manager  fioaUj 
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had  the  impudence  to  give  him  this  grudgingly.  We  forbear  com« 
menting  upon  the  transaction.  Mr.  Knowles  showed  that  he  did  not 
possess  the  talent  of  making  a  shrewd  bargain ;  Mr.  Keroble,  that 
gratitude  was  not  one  of  his  managerial  virtues. 

Mr.  Knowles  arrived  in  this  country  last  September.  After  per- 
forming several  pights  with  eminent  success  in  New- York,  he  made 
his  appearance  on  the  boards  of  the  Tremont.  His  reception  in  this 
city  was  enthusiastic,  but  his  audiences  were  rather  select  than 
crowded.  His  style  of  acting  is  chaste,  spirited,  and  effective.  His 
utterance  is  clear  and  emphatic,  his  action  expressive  and  natural. 
There  is  much  of  the  hurried  energy  and  the  startling  colloquial  man- 
ner of  Kean  in  his  performances.  We  never  witnessed  acting  which 
was  marked  by  more  of  the  impressiveness  of  reality,  than  some  parts 
of  his  personation  of  William  Tell,  particularly  the  scene  with  Melc- 
thal,  when  he  learns  that  Gesler  had  wantonly  put  out  the  old  man's 
eyes.  His  manner  was  here  that  of  a  man  struck  speechless  with 
deep  horror,  appalled  with  a  sense  of  incredible  cruelty  and  wrong, 
burning  with  fierce  indignation,  fixed  in  a  purpose  of  terrible  ven- 
geance.    It  was^a  study  for  a  great  painter. 

It  is  gratifying  that  the  merits  of  Mr.  Knowles  are  recognized  and 
rewarded  in  this  country,  Whatever  may  have  been  the  illiberality 
with  which  they  were  recompensed  in  England.  His  qualities,  as  a 
man  of  high  moral  worth,  of  candor,  and  magnanimity,  are  no  less 
remarkable  than  his  talents  as  an  author  and  actor.  We  have  been 
told  that  Mr.  Knowles  is  at  present  employed  upon  a  new  drama,  the 
scene  of  which  is  laid  in  America,  and  one  of  the  characters  of  which 
is  an  aboriginal  inhabitant  of  our  soil.  The  experiment  is  a  hazard- 
ous one,  but  we  cannot  doubt  of  his  success. 

V.    ENGLISH   STRICTURES  'UPON   THIS   COUNTRY. 

We  are,  there  is  no  denying  it,  a  thin-skinned  race  of  people  ;  sen- 
sitive to  abuse  and  resentful  of  obloquy  and  detraction,  thoujgh  the 
source  whence  they  proceed  be  ever  so  obscure  and  contemptible.  An 
old  woman  across  the  pond,  who,  with  arms  a-kimbo,  appears  and 
rails  at  us  in  the  elegant  phraseology  of  BilHngsgate,  may  set  the  whole 
nation  in  an  uproar.  A  profligate  libeler,  who  sneers  at  our  institu- 
tions and  misrepresents  our  condition  in  mere  wantonness  of  spirit,  is 
visited  with  a  very  general  and  unnecessary  degree  of  popular  indig- 
nation. A  solemn  twaddler,  like  the  reverend  Isaac  Fiddler,  who 
exposes  his  own  tenuity  of  intellect  in  attempting  to  narrate  how  he 
browsed  and  how  he  brayed  in  this  country,  and  how  his  **  father  had 
a  cow  what  used  to  milk  herself,"  is  straightway  made  a  subject  of 
cohsideration,  and  thrust  before  the  public  in  the  shape  of  a  neatly- 
pressed  octavo.  A  foreign  journalist,  who  aims  at  us  a  paragraph 
barbed  with  malice  and  loaded  with  stupidity,  is  instantly  pointed  out 
and  denounced  as  a  formidable  sharp-shooter.  His  abuse  is  placed 
before  our  eyes  in  a  multitude  of  shapes,  and  he  is  plainly  proved  to 
be  no  friend  to  the  republic. 

We  were  lately  amused  at  seeing  extensively  copied  into  our  papers 
from  the  London  New  Monthly  Magazine,  a  vulgar  article,  purporting 
to  be  an  attack  upon — the  city  of  New- York.  This  truly  alarming 
and  momentous  circumstance  was  speedily  made  known  to  the  public 
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through  the  vigilance  of  the  press,  and  we  are  happy  to  state  that  no 
ill  consequences  have  yet  resulted.  The  writer  in  the  New  Monthly, 
which,  by  the  way,  seems  to  have  passed  from  the  hands  of  Bulwer 
into  those  of  an  incompetent  scribbler,  has  been,  it  appears,  to  see  a 
panorama  of  New- York,  which  has  been  opened  for  exhibition  in  Lon« 
don.  Of  the  picture  he  speaks  with  true  Cockney  glee  ;  but  the  city 
he  is  inclined  to  think  is  "  no  great  shakes."  He  does  not  believe 
that  there  is  a  house  on  either  side  of  Broadway,  that  a  London  trades- 
man would  live  in.  And  he  must  say,  *'  that  the  figures  and  carriages, 
which  no  doubt  are  perfectly  characteristic,  are  quite  in  keeping  with 
the  scenery ;  dirty  omnibuses,  shabby  hackney-coaches,  tumble-down 
horses,  and  scampering  fire-engines,  with  one  landau,  form  the  group 
of  carriages,  while  a  motley  crowd  of  slaves  (!)  and  swaggerers,  Yahoos 
and  Yankees,  exhibit  the  pedestrian  part  of  the  population  to  no  greater 
advantage."  He  says  nothing  of  the  £kigHsh  paupers,  who  may  be 
seen  in  such  numbers  soliciting  and  obtaining  charity  of  the  aforesaid 
Yahoos  and  Yankees.  The  writer  is  kind  enough  to  admit  that  the 
Hudson  is  a  very  fair  river  for  a  new  country,  and  that  the  surround- 
ing scenery,  which  has  not  yet  been  spoiled  by  American  taste  and 
genius,  looks  beautiful. 

Seriously :  we  are  utterly  indiJQferent  to  the  flippant  sarcasms  and 
the  defamatory  tirades  of  the  English  press.  We  do  not  consider  it  a 
matter  of  very  great  importance  whether  their  travelers  speak  well  or 
ill  of  us.  For  opinions  founded  in  ignorance  and  maintained  through 
prejudice  we  have  very  little  respect.  But  we  do  regret  that  the  grow- 
ing good  feeling  between  the  two  countries  should  be  rudely  checked 
by  assaults,  like  those  in  the  New  Monthly,  A  great  fault  with  our 
people,  is,  an  undue  deference  to  English  opinions  and  precedents^ 
Our  literature,  our  associations,  are  so  interwoven  with  those  of  Eng- 
land, that  it  is  hard  to  assume  towards  her  that  unbending  rigidity  and 
indifference  of  demeanor,  which  we  may  preserve  before  other  nations. 
But  this  subserviency  to  British  opinion  must  be  thrown  off.  A  new 
independence,  an  independence  of  sentiment  and  of  feeling,  must  be 
achieved,  since  our  proffered  alliance  is  rejected  with  insult  and  with 
contumely.  And  why  should  we  not  have  sufficient  self-respect  to 
effect  this  emancipation  ?  Why  should  we  be  so  absurdly  sensitive  to 
what  they  may  say  of  us  in  England  t  Why  should  we  either  be  dis- 
quieted by  her  censure  or  elated  by  her  praise  ?  She  has  ever  proved 
but  a  capricious  and  unnatural  mother.  Why  do  we,  like  an  overgrown 
booby,  persist  in  iremaining  tied  to  her  apron-strings  ? 
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.ITie  Popular  Reader  or  Complete  Scholar,  intended  as  a  Reading" 
Book  for  the  Higher  Classes  in  Academies  and  other  Schools  in  the 
United  States.  By  the  Author  of  the  Franklin  Primer,  the  Im- 
proved  Reader,  and  the  General  Class-Book. 

O,  the  4ay8  and  months  and  even  yean  that  ha^ve  heen  wasted  by  millions  in 
trying  to  get  fairly  hold  of,  and  in  learning  to  wield  the  key  of  knowledge,  tech- 
nically called  the  Art  of  Reading  !  We  must  be  permitted  a  groan  or  two  for  the 
past  before  we  give  way  to  the  gladness  with  which  the  above  mentioned  book 
has  inspired  the  present  O  the  millions  of  books  that  haye  been  fingered  and 
thumbed  into  rags  again  in  the  ten  thousand  school-prisons  of  oor  Qwn  blessed 
land  !  O  the  sighs  of  the  mild  fathers'  and  the  curses  of  the  rough  ones,  over  the 
dollars  (hat  hare  been  wrung  from  the  reluctant  pocket  to  renew  the  generation  of 
departing  Spelling-books  and  JReaders !  And  once  more,  O,  bow  little  good,  oom- 
paratiYely ,  has  been  gotten  in  return  for  all  the  expenditures  of  money,  time,  and 
patienee,  by  parents,  pedagogues,  and  pupils !  We  trust  that  the  era  which  has 
occasioned  us  to  use  the  round  Towel  so  many  times,  as  an  expression  of  unfeign- 
ed regret,  is  pasBing<«-indead  has  passed  away.  We  are  confident  that  the  very 
millenium  of  the  reading  art  will  have  come,  if  all  concerned  will  but  look  upon 
the  above-named  school-books  with  the  favor  they  really  deserve.  We  will  not 
say  that  they  are  the  "  Only  Sura  Guide  to  the  Bnglish  Tongue,"  like  the  infal- 
lible Perry's  spelling-book,  but  we  do  aver  that  they  are  the  best  guide  we  have 
ever  seen. 

We  will  now  give  a  brief  account  of  the  plan  we  have  ventured  thus  to  land. 
And  pray,  do  not  desert  us  now  we  must  subside  into  a  graver  strain,  ye  school- 
sending  and  ye  school-keeping  readers.  As  those  of  the  one  class  love  dollars  a 
little  and  children  much  more,  and  as  those  of  the  other  desire  ease  at  the  same 
time  that  they  aspire  to  be  useful  in  their  vocation,  let  them  see  what  more  we 
have  to  say.  We  will  make  our  lead  as  light  and  as  bright  as  it  can  well  be  in 
the  nature  of  things.  • 

Please  to  take  note,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  Popular  Reader  and  Complete 
Scholar  is  the  fourth  of  a  series  of  reading  books  already  published  by  the  same 
gentleman.  The  first  of  the  series  is  the  Franklin  Primer,  so  called  because  it 
was  compiled  at  the  instance  of  a  school-convention,  held  in  Franklin  county, 
Massachusetts,  a  few  years  ago.  And  it  well  deserves  to  be  so  entitled,  for 
another  reason  -,  it  is  constructed  after  the  fashion  the  great  American  Philoso- 
pher used  to  advocate,  and  eminently  exemplify  in  his  own  doings.  It  is  built 
on  an  accurate  observation  of  nature,  and  according  to  the  dictates,  not  of  old  and 
blind  usage,  but  of  fresh  and  clear-sighted  common  sense. 

The  second  is  the  Improved  Reader,  the  third  is  the  General  Class-book,  and 
the  fourth  and  last  the  Popular  Reader.     This  is  the  series— a  better  ladder 
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of  learning  than  we  have  seen  any  where  before,  leading  from  childhood'0  chit- 
chat ap  to  the  loftj  and  laminoua  regions  of  manly  literatare. 

The  leading  principle  of  these  books  is  this^the  scholar  is  made  aeqoainted 
with  the  meaning  of  words  before  he  reads  them  in  composition.  This  we  con- 
sider a  yery  important  characteristic.  Why  is  it  that  there  is  so  much  miserable 
reading  in  oar  common  schools  in  respect  to  tone  and  emphasis  ?  The  chief  rea- 
son is,  that  mach  that  is  read  is  not  understood.  We  will  illnstrate  the  actnal  case 
of  juyenile  readers  by  a  supposed  case  of  oorselyes.  Bnppoee  that  we  are  learning 
some  foreign  language,  for  instance  the  Spanish,  but  are  as  yet  unacquainted 
with  one  half  or  two  thirds  of  the  words.  Now  we  might,  perhaps,  pronounoe 
the  indiyidual  parts  of  the  language  well  enough,  but  the  inflections  and  force  of 
voice  could  not  possibly  correspond  with  the  sense  of  the  composition.  We 
should  not  know  when  to  rise,  or  fall,  or  impress  emphasis ;  for  this  depends  on 
the  meaning  of  much  of  which  we  are  entirely  ignorant.  Now  this  has  been 
precisely  the  case  with  learners  in  our  common  schools,  in  the  mi^rity  of  tlMm 
not  a  few  are  set  to  con  oyer  and  then  put  yoiee  to  reading  lessons,  much  of 
which  is  as  unintelligible  to  them  as  the  tongue  of  the  Dons  was  supposed  to  be 
to  us.  We  will,  this  yery  moment,  intermit  our  own  dear,  English,  and  whip 
into  our  yillage  primary  school,  and  see  if  our  assertions  shall  not  be  yerified 

within  an  hour. ^There-— we  haye  been,  and  returned,  and  have  resumed  onr 

yemaeular  to  put  the  hammer  of  immediate  fact  to  the  nail  we  were  driying. 
We  haye  seen  a  class,  of  eight  or  nine  years  old,  sustaining,  in  their  feeble  hands, 
that  mighty  museum  of  literature,  the  American  First  Class  Book.  O  what  wal- 
lowing and  boggling  in  the  profundity  of  language !  Did  you  ever  see  a  short- 
limbed  lad  crawling,  climbing,  and  staggering  oyer  a  newly-heaped  haymow  ? 
If  yon  haye,  and  your  refinement  will  admit  of  so  rustic  an  illustration,  you  can 
form  some  idea  of  the  yocal  toil  we  haye  witnessed.  But  the  speech  of  some, 
however,  stalked  along  as  on  a  low  and  dead  level,  with  most  manlike  ease  and 
uprightness.  The  most  towering  altitudes  to  which  syllables  were  oyer  piled, 
were  not  the  least  obstacle.  Phrenologists  would  probably  have  discoyered  that 
these  were  blessed  with  yery  prominent  eyes,  indicating  a  phrenologist  knows 
what  Now,  we  would  ask,  what  good  have  these  youngsters  gained,  even  thoee 
who  are  the  most  puissant  over  words.  Their  yoices  were  as  monotonous  and 
meaningless  as  the  hum-drum  of  the  wasps  and  flies  at  this  moment  droning  out 
the  last  sounds  of  their  mortal  lives  about  our  windows.  And  how  could  it  pos- 
sibly be  otherwise,  when  such  is  the  process  of  education  ?  We  believe  that  the 
miserable  elocution  generally  preyalent,  and  this  with  very  many  who  read  with 
the  understanding,  too,  is  owing,  in  no  small  degree,  to  the  manner  of  reading  at 
school.  Habits  of  utterance  will  cleave  to  the  voice  and  control  it,  as  an  early- 
formed  gait  will  take  body  and  limb,  as  it  were,  out  of  our  power  when  we  walk. 
We  obseryed  a  very  striking  instance  of  this  not  long  ago.  A  friend,  of  good 
education,  and  a  glowing  temperament,  was  describing  to  us  the  scene  of  the 
destruction  of  the  Conyent.  He  was  truly  eloquent ;  he  uttered  not  a  tone  which 
was  not  true  to  nature,  and  thrilling  to  the  hearer's  heart.  He  had  not  closed  his 
description  when  the  newspaper  arrived,  detailing  the  particulars  of  the  outrage 
with  graphic  skill  and  indignant  eloquence.  Oar  friend  was  requested  to  read 
the  account.  This  he  did,  but  in  a  manner  how  different  fh>m  his  former  spon- 
taneous and  significant  tones.  It  seemed  as  if  a  dunce's  tongue  had  stolen  into 
his  mouth,  and  usurped  the  place  of  his  own  proper  organ  of  speech.  This  falling 
off  from  nature's  truth  and  propriety  was  owing,  we  doubt  not,  to  the  mode  of 
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leuning  to  read  in  childhood,  when  the  roice  was  necoMarily  clothed  with  nn- 
meaningneei  and  monotony  as  with  a  ^rarment.  • 

Now  we  apprehend  that  the  art  of  reading  would  be  very  easily  and  perfectly 
aeqnired,  were  the.  method  adopted  which  is  set  forth  in  our  author's  soTeral 
preftoes,  whether  his  books  be  used  or  not;  and  we. believe  that  there  haye  been 
no  books  yet  published|  which,  as  a  course,  are  so  well  calculated  to  carry  into 
successful  effect  the  true  method.  Preceding  the  reading  exercises  there  are 
tables  of  Lexicography,  in  which  the  words  subsequently  used  are  defined.  The 
pupil  is  required  to  become  familiar  with  these  before  he  has  to  do  with  them  in 
oompoeition— so  that,  when  he  comes  to  them  there,  his  tones  cannot  but  be  as 
natural  as  in  oonTorsation.  Let  it  be  observed  that  the  topics,  language,  and 
style  of  each  book  are  so  chosen,  that  the  pupil  is  prepared  by  what  precedes,  to 
understand  and  be  instructed  by  what  comes  after. 

There  or  two  three  charaoteristics  deserving  of  particular  notice.  In  the 
second  book  of  the  series  there  are  several  chapters  containing  explanations  of 
important  words  and  phrases,  in  supposed  conversations  between  a  parent  and 
child.  In  these,  the  scholar  not  only  acquires  much  information  necessary  to 
reading  nnderstandingly  and  well,  but  he  has  also  an  exercise  in  the  art  in  that 
familiar  style,  which  is  admirably  calculated  to  give  him  a  naturalness  of  tone 
and  manner.  The  author  has,  moreover,  taken  particular  pains  to  explain  many 
terms  generally  used  in  the  places  of  instruction  and  devot^n.  This  we  think  of 
no  small  importance,  inasmuch  as  for  the  lack  of  such  explanations'thonsands  of 
the  young  are  liable  to  slumber,  or  to  be  obliged  to  compel  themselves  to  wake- 
fulness, on  the  Sabbath,  against  the  drowsy  hum  of  an  unknown  tongue.  It  is 
the  last  of  the  series  that  we  had  intended  should  be  the  particular  subject  of 
review.  But  in  noting  its  predecessors  we  have  done  honor  to  this ;  for  it  is 
compiled  on  the  same  important  principle.  This  principle  is,  it  will  be  recollectp 
ed,  that  the  scholar  shall  not  read  in  composition  till  Be  understands,  at  leasts 
moat  of  the  terms  he  finds  in  his  lesson ;  and,  certainly,  that  he  shall  not  pass 
from  any  one  lesson  to  another' till  he  shall  thoroughly  understand  the  meaning 
of  all  the  words  he  has  been  over. 

We  now  ask  attention  to  some  brief  extracts  from  the  preface  of  the  Popular 
Reader,  in  which  the  author's  plan  is  presented  by  himself:-^ 

'*  On  a  review  of  these  three  books,  it  is  believed  that  the  principle  design 
would  be  more  fully  accomplished  by  subjoining  another  volume  in  which  the 
learner  may  be  made  acquainted  with  about  fifteen  hundred  additional  words,  of 
frequent  occurrence  in  some  of  our  best  authors. 

"  It  is  the  peculiar  object  of  these  several  books,  to  make  the  pupil  at  an  early 
age  so  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  meaning  as  well  as  orthography  and  pro- 
nunciation of  popular  lancruage,  that  he  may  feel  sen  interest  in  the  moral  and 
religious  discourses  on  which  he  may  be  called  to  attend,  and  be  able,  without 
the  nelp  of  a  dictionary,  to  read  with  intelligence  and  a  natural  grace  any  com- 
mon book  which  is  composed  in  a  ffood  style.  Another  object  in  perfect  accord- 
ance with  this  has  been  to  furnish  him  with  a  greater  variety  of  moral  sentiments 
and  a  greater  amount  of  valuable  information  uian  is  to  be  found  in  most  other 
books  intended  to  occupy  the  same  place  in  our  schools.  The  present  volume 
will  be  read  with  the  greatest  facility  and  advantage  by  those  Who  are  familiar 
with  the  preceding  parts  of  the  series.  Still  it  is  so  far  disconnected  that,  as  the 
author  flatters  himself,  it  may  be  seoarately  used  with  advantages  equal  if  not 
superior  to  those  of  any  other  book  oi  the  kind. 

*^  One  of  the  peculiarities  of  this  book  will  be  found  in  the  number  of  dialogues, 
amounting  to  twenty,  which  have  been  colleeted  with  ereat  pains,  and  which,  it 
is  believed,  will  increase  the  value  of  the  work,  affording  as  they  will  the  best 
discipline  of  the  voice  in  reading,  while  they  will  give  to  the  same  thoughts  a 
livelier  interest  than  if  they  were  delivered  in  a  didactic  manner." 
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There  \b  one  very  important  characterifltic  which  the  preface  doee  not  partien- 
lady  set  forth.  Oar  author's  books  do  not  contain  a  mngle  sentiment  which  in- 
culcates or  breathes  the  banefnl  spirit  of  war.  We  rejoice  at  this.  In  moot  of 
the  Readers  and  Class-bookS|  qoite  too  many  of  the  pieces,  historical,  parlis- 
mentary,  and  poetical,  are  aboat  war,  conquest,  and  military  glory.  It  may  be 
argrued  that  they  tend  to  instill  a  necessary  patriotism  into  the  yoothfol  mind. 
This  may  possibly  be,  bat  it  seems  to  us  quite  too  bloody  a  patrietisn  for  an  age 
in  which  a  thousand  Peace  Societies  are  at  their  heavenly  work,  and  a  Congress 
of  Nations  is  impatiently  waited  for  to  lift  op  and  sustain  the  balance  of  inter- 
national jostice  and  the  banner  of  nniyersal  peace.  The  fiery  radiance  of  Wars 
should  not  be  reflected  from  pages,  whence  the  mind  receives  its  earliest  and 
deepest  impressions.  The  paths  of  edncatton  should  all  lie  beneath  the  gentle, 
but  full  and  clear  light  of  the  Son  of  Righteousness. 

We  commenced  oar  remarks  somewhat  jocosely,  but  we  would  dose  them 
with  impressive  seriousness.  We  commend  the  whole  series,  but  the  Popular 
Reader  moat  especially,  to  the  attention  of  parents  and  teachers,  and  the  poUie 
guardians  of  education.  We  assure  them  that  this  last  is  no  hasty  and  care- 
less compilation.  It  is  the  fruit  of  long  and  laborious  research,  gaided  by 
exceeding  delicacy  of  taste,  and  the  nicest  moral  sensibility.  Nothing  can  be 
better  calculated  to  breathe  a  taste  for  pure  and  elevated  literature  into  the  minds 
of  our  common  youth ;  we  desire  and  hope,  therefore,  that  it  will  be  the  Popolar 
Reader  and  Complete  Scholar  not  only  in  name,  bat  in  fact  and  in  truth,  by 
coming  into  general  nse.  W.  B. 


Mr,  Gardiner^ s.  Address  to  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society,  on  Amert- 
can  Education  in.  Classical  Learning  and  Eloquence, 

For  just  thought,  high  eloqaence,  and  the  graces  of  an  elegant  style,  this  dis- 
ooorse  stands  among  the  foremost  productions  of  the  day.  It  will  not,  perhaps, 
be  received  with  popular  applause.  It  is  too  high,  too  learned,  too  true  for  that 
Bnt  it  will  find  its  way  into  thinking  minds,  and  leave  there  a  deep  impression 
of  its  reasonings  and  its  striking  power.  It  will  awaken  many  a  thoaghtless 
dreamer  of  the  perfections  of  the  present  age,  to  some  just. notions  of  what  that 
age  really  is,  and  what  it  really  wants.  It  will  join  in  with  the  daily  increasing 
number  of  voices,  now  sailing  for  a  higher  education,  and  a  fuller  unfolding  of 
the  powers,  tastes,  and  sentiments  of  the  soul.  It  will  help  vigorously  forward 
that  delicate  refinement  of  social  life,  that  accuracy  of  taste  in  Tetters  and  art, 
that  depth  of  beautiful  learning,  which  charm  the  spirit  of  the  scholar,  when  he 
reads  the  finished  works  of  the  masters  in  European  literature. 

The  discourse  opens  with  some  remarks  on  the  tendency  of  the  profession  to 
which  the  writer  belongs.  These  are  followed  by  a  series  of  striking  views  of 
the  practical  spirit  which  our  age  has  shown  and  is  still  showing  in  manifold 
forms.  The  orator  enumerates  the  extraordinary  improvement  in  mechanical 
science,  which  our  day  has  given  birth  to,  and  shows  how  the  same  infloeaces 
have  wrought  upon  the  literary  character,  in  bringing  it  down  to  what  is  popu- 
larly called  utility.  Then  he  consider  the  revolutionary  turn  which  poetry  and 
art  have  taken,  dealing  out,  by  the  way,  a  just  severity  of  criticism  on  the  exag- 
gerated, flashy  style  which  has  grown  into  a  fashion  and  a  passion  with  Bulwer, 
and  Blackwood,  and  a  whole  herd  of  weakly  imitators.  He  points  out,  clearly  and 
forcibly,  the  dangers  to  which  our  country  is  peculiarly  exposed,  of  neglecting 
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the  eleganeiet  of  learning  and  art,  and  of  faiting  to  appreciate  the  Yalne  of  these 
punaite,  on  which  a  high  intellectaal  character .  mainly  depends.  The  antidote 
to  this  peril  is  education,— not  popular,  merely, — but  the  loftiest  edneation  of 
which  the  human  soul  is  capable.  The  speaker  warns  bia  countrymen,  in  the 
most  impressiTe  manner,  against  the  downward  progress  of  all  leveling  schemes, 
and  strongly  advocates  an  "  aceomplished  education*— liberal,  enlightened,  thor- 
ough, classical  education." 

The  low  state  of  classical  learning  among  us,  be  describes  in  strong  colors. 
Some  of  his  statements  we  do  not  fully  agree  to;  but  the  theme  is  one  which  we 
have  no  space,  within  the  limits  of  a  brief  notice,  to  enlarge  upon.  He  then  goes 
into  a  practical  argument  in  favor  of  the  accurate  study  of  the  learned  languages, 
the  several  topics  of  which  he  handles  in  a  masterly  manner.  The  argument  is 
clear,  intelligible,  and  conelusive.  The  remarks  on  the  influence  of  classical 
learning  upon  American  eloquence — on  the  kind  and  occasions  of  that  eloquence, 
and  its  wide-spread  power  over  the  public  mind — are  exceedingly  pointed  and 
seasonable.  This  statement  of  the  general  neglect  of  the  art  of  speaking,  in  a 
correct  and  elegant  style,  is.  startling,  and  his  suggestions  in  regard  to  improving 
the  condition  of  eloquence,  are  weighty.  He  shows  clearly  enough  that  powers, 
opportunity,  and  calls  for  the  lodiest  oratory,  exist  in  our  country,  to  an  extent 
never  surpassed,— that  our  institutions  require  it,  and  our  Anglo-Saxon  blood 
may  be  warmed  by  it,  as  well  as  the  blood  of  Greeks  and  Romans.  This  is  fol- 
lowed up  by  a  beautiful  analysis  of  Cicero's  celebrated  address  to  CsBsar,  and  a 
discussion  of  the  enlarged  circle  of  themes^  motives,  and  arguments,  which 
Christianity  brings  within  the  reach  of  the.  modern  orator.  He  shows,  by  an 
ingenious  comparison  of  facts,  that,  in  essential  points,  the  present  age  opens 
occasions  for  the  same  kinds  of  eloquence  as  that  of  Cicero  or  Demosthenes,  and 
brings  the  discussion  irresistibly  to  this  brilliant  point : — **  But,  after  all,  the  dis- 
tinction seems  to  be  rather  in  the  greater  difficulty  of  satisfying  the  reason,  than 
the  greater  difficulty  of  moving  the  afiections,  of  a  modern  auditory.  The  reason 
must  first  be  satisfied.  This  was  the  precept  and  practice  of  antiquity ;  but  with 
us  the  reason  is  a  faculty  more  cultivated,  more  critical,  more  captious,  than  it 
-  was  in  Athens  or  in  Rome.  Greater  refinement  of  argument  is  required,  there- 
fore, to  reach  thia  point ;  but  that  being  done,  the  heart  is  as  liable  to  be  moved 
now,  as  it  was  two  thousand  years  ago,  by  those  powem  and  sympathies  which 
God  has  created  purposely  to  pove  it.  Greater  art,  greater  skill,  not  more  na- 
tive power,  is  req/oisite  to  produce  the  same  effect.  A  modem  audience  demands 
better  eloquence.  Is  that  a  reason  why  that  which  they  have  should  be  really 
inferior?  or  why  eloquence  as  an  art  should  be  less  cultivated  than  it  was?" 
The  orator  then  proceeds  to  show  that  the  forensic  eloquence  of  Cicero  bore  a 
much  stronger  likeness  in  substance  and  sources  to  modern  forensic  eloquence, 
than  has  usually  been  thought.  His  observations  on  the  defence  of  Milo,  are 
marked  by  a  tone  of  elegant  criticism,  and  just  discrimination ;  and  the  general 
conclusion  is,  that  modem  oratory  may  be  greatly  improved  by  the  study  of  the 
masters  of  ancient  eloquence.  This  is  accompanied  by  a  description  of  ancient 
education,  and  the  training  through  which  the  orator  was  required  to  pass,  before 
he  was  held  to  be  qualified  for  entering  the  Senate  or  the  courts.  In  the  contrast- 
ing of  this  picture  with  the  general  neglect  of  preparatory  discipline,  in  modem 
schemes  of  literary  education,  the  orator  finds  a  sufficient  cause  for  the  alleged 
inferiority  of  modern  eloquence.  He  then  urges  the  study  of  classical  learning, 
and  sustains  his  arguments  by  the  examples  of  those  great  men,  who  have  ap- 
proached nearest  the  mighty  minds  of  antiquity,  and  who  have  uniformly  been 
VOL.  vii.  53 
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difltingUMhed  by  the  depth  of  their  elamical  lore.  The  dieooorae  cloeee  with  an 
animated  and  eloquent  appeal  to  thoee  who  arr  entnieted  with  the  edncttioD  of 
New-England  youth,  to  lead  the  minds  of  the  rising  generation  up  to  the  foan- 
tains  of  wisdom,  truth,  taste,  and  beauty,  which  were  laid  open  in  the  best  ages  of 
Greece  and  Rome. 

This  oration  is  full  of  learning,  taste,  and  deep  thought.  Tho  argument  n 
close ;  but  the  orator  opens  many  side  yiews,  which  show  that  he  has  tanged  &r 
and  wide  beyond  the  walks  of  professional  life,  into  the  world  of  art  and  letteii. 


llu  Atlantic  Club  Book,  by  various  authors.    In  two  vohmcs. 

These  little  Toldmes  are  made  up  of  pieces  taken  from  the  New-Tork  Mirror. 
We  find  the  names  of  most  of  our  best  writers,  both  in  prose  and  poetry,  adorn- 
ing the  pages  of  the  collection.  There  is  a  great  yariety  in  the  character!,  and 
an  equal  variety  in  the  merit  of  these  gathered  leayea.  Several  poems  of  Bryant's 
are  in  his  highest  and  best  vein.  **  The  Robber"  has  more  spirit,  more  power, 
more  imagination,  than  any  other  of  his  poems,  we  have  ever  read.  **  Aagoat"  if 
marked  with  his  unrivaled  richness  of  description  and  melody  of  language.  BIr. 
Paulding — inimitable  Paulding— has  here  told  some  of  his  capital  stories.  We 
were  delighted  to  find  **  Jonathan's  visit  to  the  Celestial  Empire*'  treasured  up  in 
this  work.  It  is  a  gem,  in  its  way,  and  deserves  asoore  abiding  fame  than  be- 
longs to  the  columns  of  a  weekly  paper.  The  humor  of  it  is  irresistible.  It  is 
free  fh>m  the  exaggeration  and  study  for  effect,  that  displease  as  in  some  of  his 
writings.  It  is  true,  racy,  pointed,  and  original.  Another  piece  of  his— Knick- 
erbocker Hall — is  in  a  little  different  vein.  Here  the  author  gets  among  his  ft* 
vorite  old  Dutchmen,  and  draws  his  usual  admirable  picture  of  that  singular  rsce. 
Irving  himself  scarcely  goes  beyond  Paulding  in  graphic  delineation  of  these 
amusing  personages,  whom  the  busy,  bustling,  hustling  generations  of  this  extra- 
ordinary age,  are  fast  driving  out  of  New-Tork  into  the  regions  of  tradition. 
**  Halleck"  has  afforded  matter  for  some  dozen  pages.  He  is  the  drollest  mixtnre 
of  splendid  poetry  and  mad-cap  buffoonery  we  have  ever  had  the  honor  to  encoon- 
ter  in  the  walks  of  literature.  He  has  written  one  or  two  of  the  best  things  to 
be  found  in  American  poetry,  and  might,  perhaps,  soar  above  the  flight  of  anj 
singer  among  us.  Hu  serious  style  is  full  of  vigor,  and  towers  into  sublimity.  His 
language  is  choice,  nervous,  bold,  and  wrought  into  verse  of  majestic  harmony; 
but  in  the  very  midst  of  some  of  his  finest  passages,  he  does  not  hesitate  to  sacrifice 
a  glorious  effect  for  a  treacherous  joke.  His  wit  is  good  in  its  place ;  his  pathos  is 
excellent  by  itself;  but  the  two,  mingled  together,  form  a  most  incongruous  com- 
pound. The  reader  must  laugh,  to  be  sure;  but  is  Halleck  satisfied  with  that? 
When  he  can  move  the  heart  with  solemn  music— raise  the  mind  to  high  con- 
templation by  magnificent  imagery  in  noble  diction — ^in  short,  when  he  can  sway 
the  whole  soul  with  the  full  power  of  a  "  heaven-directed  *'  bard,  is  he  content 
with  the  fleeting  fame  of  a  jester  ? 

Mr.  T.  8.  Fay  is  a  great  writer  in  a  small  way.  We  fiuacy  he  writes  in  a  little 
study,  on  little  paper,  with  a  little  pen,— for  his  style  is  little,  his  stories  are  little, 
his  thoughts  are  little,  his  images  are  little,  and  his  sentences  and  subjects  are  Ii^ 
tie.  Tet  he  writes  agreeably.  His  productions  are  excellent  things  to  while 
away  an  idle  hour  with,  if  one  wishes  to  occupy  his  mind  in  soothing  meditationf 
of  pleasing  nothingness.  Mr.  Willis— but  he  is  so  notorious  that  it  would  be  ab- 
surd to  say  much  on  so  stale  a  celebrity — has  thrown  in  a  few  pretty  afflurs,  to  be 
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fcattorad,  **  like  orient  pearl,"  over  theee  pagee.  The  little  girl  he  '<  knew  at 
Borne"  givea  him  an  opportunity  of  stringing  together  a  page  or  two  of  sparkling 
fancief,  with  a  sprinkling  of  classical  allosions  and  famous  names.  But  a  gentle- 
man who  aspires  to  vie  this  kind  of  lore  ought  to  know  enough  about  it  not  to 
make  the  second  syllable  of  Egina  short,  as  in  the  line, 

"  Ofi9a]amis  and  Eginrn  Umg  hung ;" 

nor  the  second  syllable  of  Pactolus  short,  as  in  the  line, 

«  Of  golden  Pactoloi  wbaie  batbe  his  wateis.** 

There  are  too  many  writers  and  scribblers  jumbled  together,  in  these  volumes, 
to  be  particularly  mentioned.  Some  of  the  thin^  they  have  perpetrated  are  ex- 
ecrable trash  enough,  but  do  not  merit  any  special  damnation ;  but  there  are  ex- 
cellencies more  than  sufficiently  numerous  to  save  the  book  from  sinking  into  the 
"  receptacle  of  things  lost  upon  earth,"  that  Mr.  Adams  speaks  of,  or  from  being 
shoved  out  of  sight,  behind  the  rubbish,  on  the  booksellers'  upper  shelves. 

It  is  strange  that  New-Tork  should  have  such  a  bad  name  for  lack  of  literature, 
and  yet  should  have  been  the  nursing  mother  of  some — of  many  of  the  best 
geniuses  among  us.  In  fiction,  in  poetry,  in  every  department  of  elegant  letters, 
where'  has  she— Babel  as  she  is.  Mammon-loving  as  she  is  said  to  be — where,  we 
ask,  has  she  been  surpassed  ? 


Eulogy  on  Lafayttte^  detioered  in  Faneuil  HaU^  at  the  request  of  the 
Young  Men  of  Boston'^  September  6,  1834.    By  Edward  Everett. 

The  occasion  on  which  this  euiogy  was  spoken,  is  not  likely  soon  to  be  forgot- 
ten by  the  young  men  of  Boston.  The  death  of  a  great  and  good  man  had  spread 
a  gloom  over  the  lovers  of  freedom  throughout  the  world,  and  his  name  was  to 
receive  the  honors  due  to  it,  in  her  consecrated  Hall.  The  anniversary  of  his 
birth  was  the  chosen  time  ;  he  who  had  welcomed  the  thrice  illustrious  hero  in 
tones  of  thrilling  eloquence  ten  years  before,  within  the  vralls  of  Harvard,  was 
the  chosen  man.  The  day  was  beautiful,  as  if  the  heavens  looked  down  benig- 
nantly  on  the  heartfelt  offering  paid  to  the  shade  of  the  great  departed.  Through- 
out the  city  the  hum  of  business  was  stilled ;  and  throngs  of  men,  gathered  from 
country  and  city,  decked  with  appropriate  badges,  joined,  in  solemn  procession, 
to  go  down  to  Faneuil  Hall,  under  martial  escort,  and  listen  to  the  praises  of  the 
lamented  dead. 

What  a  scene  struck  the  eye,  on  entering  that  vast  Hall !  Its  arches  were  hung 
with  the  simplest  drapery  of  mourning.  Its  galleries  were  filled  with  the  selected 
beauty  of  the  metropolis,  waiting,  with  high-wrought  expectation,  the  well-known 
eloquence  of  a  favorite  orator.  Below,  a  crowded  multitude  of  men,  all  express- 
ing in  their  countenances  the  serious  reflections  naturally  belonging  to  the  occa- 
sion, fixed  their  eyes  upon  a  raised  platform,  occupied  by  the  speaker,  the  clergy- 
man, and  many  of  our  most  distinguished  gentlemen,  with  strangers  from  various 
parts  of  the  country.  On  the  front  of  the  stage,  stood  a  bust  of  Lafayette ;  on 
the  side  of  the  Hall,  behind  and  towards  the  lefl  of  the  orator,  was  hung  the  well- 
known  portrait  of  Washington,  by  Stuart.  Solemn  music,  a  requiem,  followed 
by  prayer,  was  the  opening  of  the  simple  ceremonies. 

Mr.  Everett  has  most  extraordinary  powers  to  move  an  audience  on  such  an 
occasion.    His  personal  appearance  wins  the  attention  and  respect  of  his  hearers, 
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the  moment  be  rises.    His  figure  is  well  proportioned,  ieoA  his  4iead  is  marked 
with  traits  of  high  intellectnal  dignity.    The 'lines  of  his  countenance  expresi 
gravity  and  deep  thought  mingled  with  gentleness,  and  the  beautifully  expanded 
forehead  towers  above  themi  a  "fit  abode  for  the  lofty  intellect  dwelling  thema. 
His  eye  is  large  and  beaming,  and,  in  momenta  of  inspiration,  dilates  with  won- 
derful lustre.    His  eloquence  is  peculiar.    U  is  the  action  of  the  whole  man. 
His  words  are  selected  with  the  unerring  accuracy  and  exquisite  taste  of  a  finl- 
rate  artist.    His  sentences  are  constructed  with  the  liarmony  of -music  itself.  Hb 
voice  has  a  magical  power,'<which  belongs  to  no  other  voice  we  lurve  ever  heard. 
It  is  full,  rich,  and  varied,  equally  capable  of  uttering  the  softest  iooea  of  fity, 
or  the  loftiest  accents  of  severe  rebuke^  equally  beauUful  in  describing  the  love- 
liest objects  in  nature  or  human  life,  and  the  suhlimest  works  of  man  or  his  Maker. 
Its  lowest  whisper  may  be  heard  at  the  remotest  corner  of  Faneuil  Hall ;  and, 
when  its  ftill  volume  rolls  over  an  audience,  it  fills  the  .ear,  sways  the  miod,  and 
overpowers  the  heart,  like  the  swell  of  an  organ.    Eyfery  word  he  utters,  is  per- 
feetly  uttered.    It  is  distinct,  and  clear,  as  a  coin  just  from  the  mint,  and  it  falb 
upon  thenar  with  its  leAo^e .weight  and  force.    His  gestures  are  singularly  grace- 
ful, expressive,  and  appropriate.    In  the  choice  of  imagery,  his  taste  is  pore  aad 
his  genius  eminently  happy.    'With  a  mind,  in  which  are  hived  the  treasares  of 
vast  and  varied  learning— a  taste  that  knows  how  to  use  those  treasares  joA 
enough,  and  just  at  the  right  time— an  inventive  genius,  that  finds  new  combina- 
tions and  new  relations  to  a  surprising  degree — a  poetical  imagination,  that  lends 
a  rich  and  glowing  color  to  all  the  objects  of  thought — a  chaste,  yet  oopiooi 
and  splendid  diction — Mr.  Everett  was  just  tiie  person  to  give  « Irving  picfeareoT 
the  great  and  good  man,  whoee  loss  the  citizens  of  Boston,  m  common  with  the 
whole  civilized  world,  deplore.   We  have  said  that  Mr.  Everett's  eloquence  is  the 
action  of  the  whole  man  at  once.    It  is  not  choice  language,  or  severe  logic,  or 
beautiful  figures,  or  impassioned  appeals,  or  silvery  tones,  or  rich  thought,  or  fine 
gestures,  or  wide-reaching  learning — ^it  is  a  curious  blending  of  them  all— ascniir 
oos  and  delicate  as  the  blending  of  the  prismatic  colors  in  a  ray  of  light   Hie 
hearers  are  not  merely  convinced,  or  moved,  or  touched — they  are  not  alone  filled 
with  the  music  of  his  voice,  or  swayed  by  the  affecting  truth  of  his  pictoree-' 
but  they  are  subdued  by  an  appeal  to  their  senses,  reason,  and  heart,  together. 

The  Eulogy  on  Lafayette  was  one  of  Mr.  Everett's  most  successful  perform- 
ances. It  is  a  beautiful  narrative  of  the  principal  events  in  that  great  man's  life, 
varied  with  passages  of  the  grandest  eloquence.  The  attention  of  the  vart  asaem- 
bly  was  unwavering  throughout;  and  their  feelings  were  often  expressed  by  bnnti 
of  the  most  rapturous  applause.  There  are,  in  this  eulogy,  examples  of  almost  all 
kinds  of  excellence.  The  picture  of  the  wife  of  Lafayette  entreating  the  emperor 
of  Austria  for  permission  to  join  her  husband  in  prison  is  drawn  in  affecUo; 
colors.  In  the  delivery  of  that  passage,  the  speaker's  voice  assumed  its  moit 
touching  tones,  and  reached  the  heart  of  every  one  within  the  Hall.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  contrast  between  Lafayette  and  Napoleon,  particularly  the 
closing  part  of  it,  was  uttered  with  an  inspired  energy,  which  absolutely  ccm- 
manded  the  instant  assent  of  the  audience.  But  perhaps  the  most  thrilling  strtm 
of  eloquence  was  the  concluding  apostrophe  to  Washington's  picture  and  the 
bust  of  Ijsfayette.  The  attempt,  for  any  other  man,  would  have  been  bold  and 
dangerous  *,  with  Mr.  Everett  it  was  completely  successful,  and  carried  out  in 
the  highest  strain  of  sublimity. 

Those  who  were  so  fortunate  as  to  hear  this  Eulogy  will  never  forget  (be  de- 
lightful impression  it  left  on  their  minds.    It  was  one  of  those  intellectnal  trea 
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that  lear*  nothing  to  be  desired.  It  was  a  perfect  work^  combining  erery  possible 
excellence  of  manner  and  matter.  As  a  piece  of  written  composition ,  it  mast  be 
admired,  like  all  the  other  writings  from  the  same  eloquent  pen.  It  has  that  in 
it|  which  will  carry  it  down  to  after  ages,  and  secure  it  in  the  memory  of  his 
countrymen  forever.  To  read  it  is  high  enjoyment ;  bat  to  hear  it,  uttered  with 
all  the  accompaniments  of  manner,  gesture,  tone,  and  look,  was  a  rare  felicity 
which  will  be  looked  back  apon  with  delight  so  long  as  any  earthly  recollection 
can  awaken  the  mind  to  a  sense  of  intellectual  pleasure,  in  the  contemplation  of 
the  beantifal. 


Sketches  of  Society  in  Crreat-Britain  and  Ireland:  by  C.  S.  Stewart ^ 
Author  of^*a  Visit  to  the  South  Seas"  S^c. 

We  have  read  these  volumes  with  consideraUe  pleasure.  They  contain  the 
obaervations  of  an  intelligent  travder,  on  the  state  of  society  in  the  greatest  na^ 
tion  of  Ihe  earth.  Mr.  Stewart,  in  coriipany  with  Captain  Bolton,  of  the  Ameri- 
can Navy,  passed  through  England,  Scotland,  and  a  part  of  Ireland,  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1832.  During  this  tour  he  wrote  a  series  of  letters,  addressed  to  a  friend 
at  home,  in  which  he  recorded  whatever  occurred,  that  interested  him.  These 
letters  are  not  given  to  the  pnUie,  apparently  in  the  shape  in  which  they  were 
first  written. 

It  is  unfortunate  for  tourists  in  Great-Britain,  that  Prince  PQckler  Muskau's 
book  has  so  4ata]y  been  read,  by  all  the  readers  of  the  English  and  German  lan- 
guages. The  richness  of  knowledge,  and  the  beautifully  descriptive  style,  which 
that  [accomplished  writer  commands,  have  made  his  book  a  standard  classic  in 
German,  while  Mrs.  Austen's  admirable  translation  places  it  in  the  same  rank  in 
English  literature.  Compared  with  Hiat  book,  Mr.  Stewart's  is  meagre  and  dull. 
Bat  the  comparison  is  not  just  The  Prince  stands  alone,  as  a  writer  of  travels. 
No  one  approaches  him  in  ail  the  requisites  for  a  delightful  tourist. 

Mr.  Stewart  seems  to  have  had  access  to  fashionable  and  elegant  society,  not 
commonly  granted  to  American  travelers.  The  number  of  titles  and  honorable 
names  that  bespangle  his  pages,  is  amazing  to  plain  republicans  like  ourselves. 
The  dinners,  the  parties,  the  rides,  with  Lord  This,  and  Lady  That,  with  the 
Marquis  Fiddle,  and  the  Dowager  Duchess  Faddle,  the  visits  at  Halls,  Places, 
Palaces,  and  a  hundred  other  emblazonings  of  aristocratic  entertainments,  fill  us 
with  a  sort  of  wonder  at  the  augnstness  of  the  reverend  traveler,  on  whom  the 
Bobles  of  so  proud  an  empire  lavished  their  attentions  and  caresses.  There  is  a 
little  bad  taste  in  all  this.  One  would  think,  fr<lhi  reading  this  book,  that  the  aris- 
tocracy of  Great^Britain  constituted  the  entire  respectability  of  British  society. 
Hie  remark  is  unquestionably  true,  that  the  characters  of  this  class  of  men  are 
not  widely  different  from  the  characters  of  men  in  other  classes,  as  it  respects 
either  intellect  or  morals.  But  the  great  mass  of  British  talent, — ^that  power 
which  is  now  moving  and  heaving  the  old  institutions  of  that  feudal  kingdom, — 
which  is  putting  forth  its  influence  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth,— which  is 
aceompliahing,  under  the  stimulating  impulses  of  an  excited  age,  nearly  all  the 
great  feats  of  literature,  arts,  or  public  enterprises, — this  mass  of  talents  lies  in 
the  middling  classes,  not  among  those  who  are  resting  upon  their  patrimonial 
estates.  It  is  a  beautiful  spectacle,  no  doubt,  to  gaze  upon  the  elegant  repose  of 
the  heir  to  an  ancient  name  and  a  princely  domain ;  to  see  the  taste  and  splendor 
with  which  he  spends  his  revenue ;  to  behold  his  magnificent  halls,  decorated 
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with  the  m<Mt  fomptnoini  Bhowi  of  art  and  wealth.  Bat  when  an  th0  men  of 
science  and  lettera  ?  where  the  great  atateamen  ?  where  the  wiae  institiitioiw  for 
training  up  young  men  to  auatain  their  oonntry 'a  noble  destiny  ?  Alas !  tba  rev- 
erend gentleman  finds,  amidat  the  brilliant  acene  he  has  entered,  but  a  fow  mo- 
ments to  give  to  themes  like  these.  He  glides  over  the  snrftce  of  Britiah  lile, 
pausing  only  at  its  shiny  points,  but  leavea  the  vaat  deptha  below  nnftthonied 
and  unattempted.  He  filla  his  book  with  namsSf  for  whom  the  American  people 
cannot  care  a  straw ;  he  leavea  ont  altogether,  tkmgs^  in  which  the  AawncaB 
people  feel  an  absorbing  interest  He  describes  the  scenery  of  Gvaa^lMtaiB 
with  some  power;  hot  there  is  a  atifihess  in  his  style,  a  catudmimutSf  mo  to 
speak,  of  its  finery,  that  makea  a  reader,  looking  for  clear,  transparent,  expres- 
sion, very  impatient ;  and  he  carries,  throughout  the  book,  a  self-conceit,  a  perpet- 
ually abiding  recollection,  that  he  is  the  man  who  was  presented  to  his  Gracioaa 
Majesty,  William  IV.  all  in  his  canonicals.  His  style  is,  besides,  careless  and 
lumbering.  He  uses  three  times  the  necesMry  quantity  of  words,  sometinms  to 
express  thoughts  scarcely  worth  the  most  simple  expression.  He  says  a  tiling 
is  being  done,  a  honse  is  being  buiU.  To  test  this  phrase,  let  na  naa  the  oU 
English  form  of  the  indicative  present,  and  aee  how  it  will  read ;  the  thing  lesr 
being  done ;  the  house  bees  being  built  It  is  plain,  at  once,  that  is  beingf  la  aa 
idle  repetition.  Nothing  but  the  different  sound  of  the  present  tense  of  tfan  veifa^ 
owing  to  the  irregularity  of  its  form,  could  have  cheated  the  public  ear  into  tokv* 
ating  such  a  pleonastic  absurdity. 

Mr.  Stewart'a  pictures  are  covered  over  with  each  a  haxe  of  worda,  thai  their 
outlines  are  uncertain  and  indistinct  This  is  a  great  faolt  in  a  dancrlptifs 
writer.  But  yet,  such  a  lively  interest  do  we  take  in  every  thing  eoncemlng 
England,  we  are  led  through  his  multitudinous  descriptions  by  aome  imaasn 
enchantment,  that  excitea  our  wonder  when  we  have  gone  throogb  tho  whs^ 
and  had  time  to  call  our  reflections  about  us. 

The  work,  however,  is  well  worth  reading.  It  la  animated  by  a  kindly  fee&ng 
and  sustained  by  religious  faith.  The  best  passage,  in  every  reapeet,  b  the 
account  of  Newstead  Abbey  and  Col.  Wildman,  its  present  oeeapant 


Guy  Rivers ;  by  the  author  of  Martin  Faher. 

These  volumes  have  lain  on  our  table  a  long  time.  "While  we  have  been  oeeo- 
pied  in  plodding  through  a  mass  of  what  is  technically  called  light  reading,  some 
of  which  is  heavy  enough,  thia  book  has  wound  ita  way  into  a  pretty  wide-ex- 
tended popularity,  and  has  even  been  brought  in  a  dramatic  form,  as  we  have 
been  told,  upon  the  New-Tork  boards.  After  this  sort  of  immortality  has  been 
conferred  upon  it  by  the  gentlemen  of  taste  who  guide  the  literary  opiaiona  of 
the  metropolis  of  the  '<  Empire  State,"  any  addition  that  we  can  make  will  be 
but  little  worth.  But  we  proceed  to  the  discharge  of  our  duty,  believing  in  the 
truth  of  the  old  adage,  **  better  late  than  never.*' 

The  scene  is  laid,  partly  in  South-Carolina,  and  partly  in  Georgia.  The  origin 
of  the  tale  lies  in  the  history  of  two:  brothers,  Carolina  gentlemen,  who  bear  the 
name  of  Colleton.  Their  characters  and  fortunea  are  widely  different  One  of 
them  lives  in  a  atyle  of  profuse  expenditure,  and,  consequently,  is  obliged  to 
leave  his  native  state  to  try  his  fortunes  in  the  West  The  other,  is  a  cU»^ 
handed  gentleman,  who  goea  on  thriving  in  worldly  goods,  and  gradually  en- 
larging his  influence  over  the  county  where  he  resides.    The  former  diea  poor, 
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«iid  leaves  an  only  bod,  who  is  leeeived  and  educated  by  the  latter.  Now  it  so 
happens  that  the  sarviving  brother  hath  a  daughter,,come]y  to  look  upon,  and  of 
nearly  the  age  of  the  orphan  boy.  In  the  moltiplicity  of  his  occnpatione,  it 
never  occars  to  the  political  old  gentleman,  that  the  tender  passion  may  play  the 
dickens  with  the  young  things  under  his  special  care.  Ralph  Colleton  (for  that 
is  our  hero's  name)  grows  up  to  manhood,  and  Edith  to  womanhood.  When  the 
young  gentleman's  education  is  completed,  he  returns  to  his  uncle's  mansion^ 
and  finds,  in  the  society  of  his  amiable  cousin,  every  thing  he  can  desire.  They 
are  satisfied  with  each  other,  and  feel  the  want  of  no  other  earthly  thing  what* 
soever.  Without  having  the  slightest  suspicion  of  it,  they  fall  desperately  deep 
into  the  conditions  which  is  proper  for  heroes  and.  heroines.  How  could  it  be 
otherwise  ?  He  was  a  high-spirited  Southron,  chivalrous,  talented,  handsome, 
and  enthusiastic ;  and  she — bless  us  I — she  was — she  was — but  the  subject  is  too 
affecting. 

They  talk,  walk^  read,  and  gaie  on  beautiful  nature  together.  Things  would 
have  gone  on,  nobody  can  tell  how  long,  in  this  dreamy  state,  had  not  master 
Ralph  chanced  upon  a  romantio  tale,  which  struck  the  right  key,  and  showed 
him  all  at  once  what  tune  his  heart  was  beating  to.  As  soon  as  he  had  found 
out  this,  he  rushed  into  the  parlor,  and  a  scene  was  gotten  up  which  we  should 
hardly  dare  describe ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  just  at  the  moment  when  the  enrap- 
tured young  gentleman  had  imprinted  a  kiss,  on  the  forehead  or  lips,  we  forget 
which,  of  the  no-less  enraptured  young  lady,  the  old  gentleman,  who  ought  to 
have  been  in  better  business,  came  in,  and  had  the  impertinence  to  be  much 
astonished  at  the  sight.  The  lovers  were,  as  in  duty  bound,  quite  thunderstruck 
at  this  unwelcome  apparition.'  The  unreasonable  old  fellow  said  some  pretty 
crabbed  things  to  young  Colleton,  to  which  he  replied  with  sufficient  tartness. 
Toung  and  proud,  he  could  not  submit  to  be  the  guest  of  a  man  who  had  insulted 
him.  Fortunately,  he  was  the  owner  of  a  fine  steed,  and  his  pocket  was  tolera- 
bly well  filled  with  the  « linews  of  war."  Having  written  a  letteri  couched  in 
terms  of  suitable  manliness,  to  the  uncle,  and  a  tender  adieu  to  the  niece,  he 
monnted  his  noble  charger,  and  rode  off,  in  a  phrenzy  of  lofty  indignation.  The 
course  of  his  journey  brought  him  into  the  gold  region  of  Georgia.  Just  at  the 
proper  time  he  fell  into  a  profound  reverie,  as  young  gentlemen  are  apt  to  do, 
and  wandered  from  his  way.  Before  long  he  stumbled  upon  an  outlaw,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Pony  Club,  who  was  all  ready  to  receive  him.  A  dialogue  ensued  be- 
tween the  romantic  young  gentleman  and  the  outlaw,  which  has  nothing  in  it, 
but  tedious  length,  and  utter  absurdity.  A  scuffle  followed,  in  which  the  young 
gentleman's  coolness,  courage,  and  quickness  of  eye,  brought  him  and  his  horse 
away  victorious,  leaving  the  robber  sprawling  on  the  ground,  with  the  print  of 
the  horse's  heel  upon  his  cheek.  The  escaping  hero  was  shot  at  and  hit  in  the 
leg,  but  did  not  at  first  feel  the  wound ;  at  length,  however,  he  fainted  and  fell 
firom  his  horse.  A  good-hearted,  bragging,  bullying  fellow,  named  Forresteri 
picked  him  up,  and  carried  him  to  the  village-tavern,  where  he  was  laid  up  and 
well  taken  care  of.  As  soon  as  his  wound  allowed,  he  left  his  chamber,  and 
joined  the  circles  below.  At  table  he  found  a  charming  young  lady,  whom  he 
knew,  at  first  sight,  to  have  received  an  education  much  alK>ve  her  present 
sphere.  As  soon  as  he  could,  he  politely  addressed  his  conversation  to  Miss 
Munro  (that  was  her  name)  and  found  her  as  amiable,  and  intelligent,  and  beauti* 
fhl  as  heart  could  desire.  At  another  part  of  the  table  he  espies  a  ferocious 
looking  personage  with  whose  look  he  seems  to  have  a  mysterious  familiarity ; 
and  his  curiosity  is  painfully  roused  by  observing  this  personage  eyeing  him  more 
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attentively  than  he  thought  good-breeding  permitted.  The  atrtnge  man  tuma 
out  to  be  Guy  Riven,  and  (we  may  aa  well  mention  it  here)  the  gentleman  rob- 
ber whom  he  had  ao  unceremoniously  cheated  out  of  hie  prey.  A  aeriea  of  e^reata 
now  take  place,  moat  of  which  deeply  concern  the  intrepid  hero,  and  apring  from 
the  plotting  brain  of  the  myaterioui  outlaw,  who  ahowi  an  unaccountable 
for  his  blood.  Munro,  the  tavern-keeper,  Lucy's  uncle,  is  leagued  with  the 
perate  fortnnea  of  Rivera,  and  haa  already  become  the  ready  inatramentof 
auperior  genioa.    Bad  enough  thia,  for  a  young  gentleman  of  nineteen ! 

About  this  time  a  Coqnecticut  pedlar  came  into  the  village,  with  a  go-caxt  foU 
of  notiona.  Thia  worthy,  Jared  Bruce  by  name,  had  before  palmed  off  upon  the 
aharp-witted  Georgiana,  a  goodly  quantity  of  wooden  clocks,  and  tin  pota  that  fell 
to  pieces  at  sight  of  fire ;  a  catastrophe  he  aocounta  for  by  showing  that  aaid  pole 
were  not  "  calkilated"  for  a  southern  climate.  The  angry  Sou  throne  were  pro- 
ceeding to  take  vengeance  on  the  unhappy  pedlar,  and  actually  did  demoliah  the 
world  of  notiona  in  his  cart ;  but  a  certain  lawyer.  Pippin  by  name,  hoping  to 
have  an  opportunity  of  bringing  forward  aundry  actione  of  trespass  and  the  likci 
slyly  adviaed  the  pedlar  to  slip  off,  to  hia  own  retreat,  while  the  work  of  deatnio- 
tion  was  in  progress.  The  pedlar  took  the  hint,  mounted  the  lawyer*8  horae,  and 
vanished ;  but  the  other  part  of  hia  advice  was  forgotten.  Great  waa  the  anger 
of  'Squire  Pippin  when  he  learned  the  true  atate  of  the  caae. 

Leaving  the  dealer  in  notions  to  take  care  of  himaelf,  which  he  ia  pretty  well 
qualified  to  do,  let  ua  return  to  our  hero,  who  needa  a  little  locking  after.  In  a 
short  time  he  had  an  opportunity  of  escortiag  the  amiable  Lucy  to  a  camp-meet 
ing.  On  hia  way  there,  he  entertained  her  with  long  apeechea  about  the  heart, 
and  the  comparative  strength  of  woman's  affectiona,  and  other  topica  in  that 
branch  of  divinity,  as  a  sort  of  preparation  for  the  services  of  the  camp.  All  we 
can  say  ia,  we  hope  ahe  did  not  find  them  so  tedioua  aa  we  did.  We  donbt  not 
the  young  gentleman  meant  well ;  but  for  a  youth  of  nineteen  to  be  auch  an  an- 
oonacionable  proaer,  promiaed  aad  things  for  manhood  and  old  age.  The  aennon 
waa  interrupted  by  intelligence  that  a  party  of  maraudera  had  taken  poaaeaaion  of 
a  gold-region,  worked  by  the  villagera ;  and  the  villagera  were,  of  coarse,  under 
arms  at  once  to  expel  the  intrudera.  When  they  arrive  at  the  spot,  a  long  dia- 
logue takes  place  between  the  leadera ;  then  both  parties  are  turpriaed  by  the 
coming  on  of  a  body  of  Georgia  Guards,  who  threaten  to  expel  them  all.  Thu 
leads  to  a  union  of  forces,  and  a  battle  follows,  in  which  the  guarda  come  off 
second  best.  Our  hero  muat  needa  go  to  see  the  sport,  and  when  there  foond  it 
extremely  hard  to  keep  hia  head  out  of  mischief,  simpleton  that  he  waa.  At 
length,  however,  he  recognized  in  Guy  Rivera,  the  robber  who  did  not  rob  him. 
He  charged  him  with  it — waa  challenged  to  a  duel— but,  with  a  careful  eye  to  hia 
own  honor,  refused  to  fight  such  a  blackguard.  This  waa  aensible.  Gay  now 
burned  with  a  fierce  deaire  of  vengeance.  Our  hero  is  not  only .  the  object  of  a 
wild  personal  hatred,  but  has  in  hia  possession  secrete  dangerous  to  the  neck  of 
Rivers,  Munro  &  Co.  He  returns  to  the  village,  receivea  mysterious  warning* 
fW>m  Lucy,  but  is  too  proud  to  be  influenced  by  them.  At  length  she  overheara 
the  above-named  worthiea  talking  together,  and  gathera  clearly  that  they  are 
going  to  aaaaaainate  the  young  gentleman  that  very  night.  We  may  aa  well  hint 
that  the  high-bearing,  and  long  speeches  of  Mr.  Colleton,  had  touched  the  soe- 
ceptible  heart  of  Lucy  a  little  mere  deeply  than  she  waa  herself  aware.  So  ahe 
determined  to  aave  him  at  all  hazards.  Our  hero  had  thrown  himaelf  on  hia 
couch  wrapped  in  his  cloak,  and  waa  just  fallen  into  pleasant  dreams  of  homCj  and 
Edith,  when  Lucy,  armed  with  preternatural  strength,  entered  hia  chamber.    She 
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awoke  him.  He  tUrted  op,  attonished  aa  well  he  might  be.  She  revealed  hie 
danger,  and  entreated  him  to  flee ;  at  first  be  was  incredulous,  and  got  up  a  fit 
of  pride  and  magnanimity;  she  still  urged  :  he  fell  into  his  old  trick  of  speech* 
making,  and  we  gave  him  up  for  lost ;  but  the  lady  (as  ladies  always  do)  gained 
her  point,  and  he  consented  to  depart.  She  guided  him  from  the  house,  and  hav- 
ing taken  an  affectionate  leave,  and  thrown  around  her  neck  a  gorgeous  chain  on 
which  was  hung  a  miniature  of  the  incomparable  Edith,  he  mounted  his  horse 
and  was  out  of  sight  in  an  instant.  The  murderers  were  mad  enough,  to  be  so 
cheated  by  a  silly  girl,  as  they  chose  to  call  her,  and  laid  a  plan  to  cut  him  off. 
Rivers  picked  up  a  dagger  wliich  Colleton  had  dropped  in  his  haste  to  depart,  and 
in  a  short  time  they  had  set  off  in  pursuit.  Luckily  he  took  the  wrong  road.  In 
a  short  time  they  came  up  with  a  horseman  whom  they  slew,  by  mistake ;  it  was 
Forrester,  who  had  been  obliged  to  decamp  on  account  of  his  part  in  the  afiray 
with  the  guard.  Rivers  left,  near  the  body,  the  dagger  of  Colleton,  besmeared 
with  blood ;  and  then  set  on  foot  the  officers  of  justice,  in  pursuit  of  the  supposed 
murderer.  Colleton  was  arresCed,  tried,  and  the  circumstances  appearing  to  the 
jury  conclusive,  was  sentenced  to  be  executed.  This  to  be  sure  was  an  awkward 
predicament.  Lucy  had  made  an  attempt  to  save  him,  by  testimony  which  she 
was  suddenly  prevented  from  giving,  by  the  just  remembered  certainty  of  involv- 
ing her  uncle  in  the  same  peril.  But  she  afterwards  so  wrought  upon  her  uncle 
that  he  made  an  effort,  and  a  successful  one,  by  means  which  we  cannot  stop  to 
relate,  to  get  the  unfortunate  young  gentleman  out  of  prison.  A  hot  pursuit  was 
the  immediate  consequence.  The  fugitives  came  to  a  river  which  they  were  at- 
tempting to  lord,  just  as  the  pursuers  came  to  the  bank.  Toung  Colleton  looked 
back,  and  saw  them  preparing  to  shoot— he  heard  the  fatal  click ;  but,  with  his 
usual  presence  of  mind,  plumped,  like  a  duck,  down  into  the  river,  and  the  balls 
entered  his  horse's  head.  Munro,  having  reached  the  opposite  bank,  was  shot  at, 
and  fatally  wounded.  Lockily,  he  had  life  and  sense  enough  to  disclose  the 
whole  truth ;  luckily,  a  soldier  had  paper  enough  to  write  down  the  dying  man's 
confession;  luckily  the  moon'  shone  brightly  enough  for  him  to  do  it;  and,  moet 
luckily,  it  was  actually  done.  Colleton  was  released  and  restored  to  the  arms  of 
his  friends,  who  had  come  to  the  village  on  hearing  his  unhappy  plight.  Guy 
Rivers  was  arrested,  and  turned  out  to  be  a  scoundrel  lawyer,  who  had  committed 
murder,  and  joined  a  gang  of  outlaws,  after  having  been  disappointed  in  poUycs 
and  love.  The  secret  of  his  enmity  fo  Colleton,  was  that  young  gentleman's  suc- 
cessful attachment  to  Edith,  the  object  of  his  own  fierce  and  ungovernable  aspira- 
tion.   These  are  some  of  the  main  incidents  in  the  tale. 

This  novel  shows  very  respectable  powers  both  in  thought  and  style.  The 
author's  conception  of  character  b  strong  and  vivid ;  but  he  does  not  finish  accord- 
ing to  nature.  All  his  personages  run,  one  way  or  another,  into  ez^'avagancea. 
They  are  all  terribly  addicted  to  prosing.  Colleton  proses,  Lucy  proses,  the  rob- 
bers prose,  the  pedlar  proses,  and  the  author  himself  proses.  The  hero  is  an  im- 
probable character.  He  is  too  wise  for  his  years,  and  yet  does  some  very  silly 
things.  The  robber.  Rivers,  is  improbable.  He  has  great  talents,  and  some  dis- 
tinction at  the  bar — and  yet  he  is  silly  enough  to  become  an  outlaw  for  the  pur- 
pose of  avenging  on  society  the  fancied  wrongs  he  had  suffered  in  having  his 
suit  rejected,  and  his  election  to  the  legislature  defeated. 

The  style  is  loo  verbose.  The  descriptions  of  persons  and  places  are  too  fre- 
quent and  too  minute.  They  want  clipping,  condensing,  clarifying,  and  strength- 
ening. His  expressions  are  sometimes  incorrect  He  talks  of  a  man's  head  fall- 
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Ing  mtpimd^  on  hit  breaii — be  might  as  well  have  fallen  forward  on  his  baek.  In 
another  paMai^e  he  has  stolen  one  of  Cooper's  "  furtive  glances  ;'*  and  in  another 
he  speaks  of feaiuru  of  dress,  &c.  '  The  number  might  be  increased  indefinitely; 
but  U  is  high  time  to  stop,  or  we  shall  «atch  the  «uthor*s  trick  of  prosing. 


A  Discourse  before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Socieitf  of  Broum  Univer- 
sity.    Delivered  September  Si,  1834.     By  Asher  Kobbins. 

The  month  has  been  singularly  preliio  of  orations.  We  haye  a  soi«eof  them 
on  our  table.  The  address  siow  before  us  is  one  of  the  annuat  offsringiofoiir 
eoUegiate  societies.  It  is  familiarly  written,  and  oontaius  some  good  paoa^ 
The  Latin  qnotaUons  are  rather  of  the  most  ancient,  and  one  or  two  of  the  notioni 
inculcated,  in  spite  of  authority,  are,  to  o«r  mind,  absurd.  When  we  are  told 
that  the  real  art  of  eloquence,  m  its  perfection,  is  unknown  to  modem  times,  we 
•re  psminded  of  schoolboy  days,  when  Demosthenes  to  our  young  yiaion  wiet 
4enn-ged.  Time,  the  corrector,  cures  such  puerilities.  Oreat  in  his  day  aad 
sphere  as  was  the  master  of  Orecim  eloquence,  he  possessed  no  more  of  the  Use 
•pirit  than  some  ef  the  greatest  of  modern  dmes.  Did  not  Chatham  cany  the  art 
to  perfection  ?  Was  our  own  Henry—*'  forest-bom"  though  he  may  have  been— 
less  stirring,  less  -effective,  less  tme  to  his  subject  and  occasion  ?  Does  the  elo- 
ifuence  of  Fmc,  or  fiorke,  or  Ames,  fall  so  much  below  the  highest  order  of  the 
art,  that  we  can  say  with  the  orator  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa— thai  eloqaeBceii 
WTTi  ?  if  the  effect  is  the  criterion  of  the  cause,  where  do  we  read  of  more  im- 
passioned and  heart-stining  oratory  &an  has  been  heard  on  the  floor  of  onr  own 
Senate  within  the  last  five  yean  P  Reverencing  as  we  do  the  great  models  of  an- 
cient art,  we  still  cannot  make  idols  of  them ;  the  mists  of  time  magnify  diem, 
•nd  tnToet  them  with  borrowied  grandeur.  But  the  element  which  made  Demoe- 
thenes  wimt  he  was,  still  lives^  stUl  bums  on  the  ^ps,  awl  in  the  souls  of  lifin; 
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OoB  ArrAiRs  with  PliAircs.  The 
Muion  of  the  .  French  Cbambeni  hu 
doted.  NotwithttandJng  the  allnsioa 
to  the  Treaty  with  the  United  States  by 
the  King,  at  the  opening  of  the  eenioDv 
no  project  of  a  law  providing  for  the 
execation  of  ite  proTieione,  wacpreeentr 
ed  by  the  French  Miniiteri.  It  is  true^ 
that  the  session  was  preparatory  merely^ 
intended  by  the  charter  for  the  organ- 
isation of  the  legislative  body  after  the 
election  of  new  Deputies.  Tiie  treaties 
which  require  legislation,  and  the  por- 
tions of  the  charter  which  cannot  be 
executed  without  legislation,  have  been 
alike  passed  over  by  the  Ministry.  But 
for  the  extraordinary  delav  to  act  here* 
tofore  definitely  on  tnb  subject,  and  the 
decision  of  the  former  Chamber  of  Dep* 
uties  against  the  Ministeiial  project  of 
the  necessary  law,  no  surprise  oould  be 
felt,  or  apprehension  produced,  by  the 
late  omission  by  the  Executive  of  iraBoe- 
to  ask  for  the  appropriation  required  to 
redeem  the  faith  of  the  government. 
Practically  speaking,  as  it  regards  the 
interests  of  those  for  whom  rtanee  is 
pledged  to  the  United  States,  the  delay 
IS  unimportant.  Had  the  appropriation' 
been  made,  and  the  money  been  paid 
according  to  the  provisions  of  the  trea- 
ty, the  rightful  owners  could  not  have 
received,  and  could  not  now  receive, 
the  amount  of  their  respective  claims— 
the  Commisionera  who  are  sitting  ia 
judgement  upon  them  having  not  yet 
decided  on  the  distribution  that  is  to  be 
made.  The  principal  and  the  interest 
must  be  pud  by  France,  and  if  paid 
prior  to  the  decision  of  the  Commis- 
sioners, the  individual  claimants  will 
not  suffer  injury.  There  is,  however, 
another  aspect  of  this  interesting  quee- 
tion.  The  delay  that  has  oocurrec^ 
the  adverse  decision  that  has  been  made 
— the  protracted  postponement  of  the 
decision  by  the  new  Chambers — are  all 
these  consistent  with  the  obligations  of 
France  to  the  United  States?  Have 
the^  been,  can  they  be,  justifiably  ex- 
plained, or  satisfactorily  excused?  It 
M  not  for  US  to  penetrate  the  recesses  of 
our  diplomacy.  Confiding  in  the  known 


character  of  the  administration,  we  have 
no  doubt  the  amplest  assurances  have 
been  fprtn  to  the  United  States  of  the 
intention  of  the  government  of  France 
to  do  justice,  and  to  keep  its  faith,  to 
preserve  its  eharaeter  among  naUons  by 
the  performance  of  its  angagements, 
made  according  lo  the  forms,  and  in 
obedience  to  the  q>irit,  of  the  charter. 
What  these  aasoiances  are,  and  bow 
they  have  beei^  or  will  be  fulfilled,  will  ^ 
be  known  in  the  prYgrese  of  a  few 
weeks.  Until  this  period  arrives,  it  may 
be  Qsefnl  to  condense  known  facte,  that 
the  people  majf  see  at  a  glance  tb»  po- 
fliCion  in  which  we  stand. 

The  Convention  was  signed  at  Paris 
on  the  4th  of  Jnly,  1831 ;  the  ratifica- 
tions were  exchanged  on  the  2d  of 
February,  183S,  at  Washington. 

The  French  Chambers  were  in  ses- 
sion to  the  21st  of  April.  The  ex- 
change of  ratifications  most  have  been 
known  in  Pans  prior  to  the  close  of  the 
session !  The  sabjeet  of  the  treaty  wtm 
not  presented. 

The  Chambers  metagain  on  the  19th 
of  November,  W3S,  The  session  ckised 
en  the  25th  of  April,  1833.  On  the  6th 
of  April,  the  Minister  of  Finance  laid 
befiMre  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  the 
treaty  with-  the  United  States,  and  a 
bin  making  the  appropriations  to  exe- 
cnte  it.  The  bill  was  read  and  referred 
to  a  committee.  No  action  npcm  the 
•abject  during  that  session,  which  dos- 
ed on  the  25th  April,  1833. 

The  next  session  opened  the  follow- 
ing day,  26th  April,  Iffifi.  On  the  nth 
June,  the  Minister  of  Finance  present- 
ed a  new  bill.  It  was  read  and  referred. 
Some  incidental  discussion  took  pli 


on  the  13th  June,  but  nothing  impor- 
tant was  done,  llie  session  closed  on 
the  26th  of  the  same  month,  no  farther 
notice  being  taken  of  the  bill. 

The  neit  session  began  on  the  23d 
December,  1833.  On  the  JSlh  of  Jan- 
uary, 1834,  the  Minister  of  Finance 
again  presented  the  bill.  It  was  re- 
ceived, ordered  to  be  printed,  and  re- 
ferred to  a  committee.  On  the  10th  of 
March,  Mr.  Jay  preianted,  fi»m  the 
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committee,  a  detailed  report,  recom- 
mending the  adoption  of  the  bill.  The 
diecueston  commenced  on  the  2Sth  of 
March.  The  bill  was  opposed —by  a 
few  of  the  ipeakeFS,  because  France 
should  not  have  agreed  to  paj  any 
thing  to  the  Unitea  States ;  by  others, 
because  the  administration  had  con- 
tracted to  pay  too  much.  The  debate 
continued  three  days,  and  on  the  let 
of  April,  the  Chamber  voted— 344  mem- 
bers being  present.  The  votes  in  favor 
of  the  bill,  were  168;  against  it,  176; 
majority  against  it,  8. 

The  competent  authority  having  re- 
fused the  appropriations  requisite,  the 
United  States  would  have  taken  it  for 
irranted  the  decision  was  final,  and  the 
President  would  necessarily  Iwve  call- 
ed upon  Congress  to  decide  upon  the 
measares  to  m  pursued.  To  av^rt  this 
consequence,  the  Kin^  of  France  sent 
a  national  vessel  to  his  representative 
in  this  country.  The  vessel  arrived 
before  Congress  adjourned,  and  the 
President  made  no  communication  to 
Congress.  The  people  will  understand 
that  the  assurances  given  to  him  by  the 
Executive  of  France,  must  have  been 
full  and  satis&ctory  as  to  the  intentions 
of  the  King,  and  his  expectations  of 
seeing  soon  redeemed  by  tne  new  Dep- 
uties the  faith  of  the  Grovernment 
which  had  been  disregarded  by  those 
whose  term  of  service  had  just  expired. 
The  French  Chambers  ordinarilv  meet 
in  December.  .The  King  has  the  con- 
stitutional power  to  convoke  them,  and 
they  do  not  assemble  until  called.  If 
he  does  not  assemble  them  unusually 
early,  the  ouestion  will  stand  as  it  now 
stands,  at  tne  meeting  of  Congress,  and 
the  final  decision  of  Uie  French  Cham- 
bers will  not  be  known  here,  until  near 
the  close  of  the  session  of  Congress ; 
that  is,  a  few  days  before  the  ith  of 
March  next. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  desired  that  the 
Chambers  should  assemble  before  the 
ineeting  of  Conmss,  and  that  the  deci- 
ston  ofFrance  uiould  be- communicated 
some  time  before  the  4th  of  March; 
otherwise,  provisional  legislation,  at  all 
times  resorted  to  with  regret,  may  be- 
found  necessary  to  the  character  of  the 
United  States  and  the  just  claims  of 
their  citiiens. 

For  the  above  account  we  have  been 
indebted  to  the  official  journal  of  the 
Government. 

PiHsioK  Fbavdb.  Several  shocking 
cases  of  frauds  on  the  Pension  Office 
have  been  discovered  within  the  present 
yetr.    Anattoniey  in  Kentnckyi  who 


has  held  a  respectable  station  in  society, 
is  now  in  confinement  upon  such  and 
other  charges.  A  number  of  persons  in 
Virginia  have  been  detected,  among 
whom  are  individuals  of  high  standing, 
and  one  member  of  the  legislature. 

But  the  most  shocking  case  is  in  Ter- 
mont.  The  guilty  person  is  Robert 
l*emple  Esq.  formerly  Pension  Agent, 
President  of  the  Bana  of  Rutland,  and 
a  man  of  great  wealth,  and  the  first 
character  in  that  part  of  the  country. 
Alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  a  publication 
of  the  pensioners'  names,  he  came  to 
Washington  and  attempted  to  bribe  a 
clerk  in  the  office  to  alter  the  books  and 
make  out  false  lists  for  the  printer,  so 
as  to  conceal  his  frauds.  The  clerk 
succeeded  in  drawing  from  him  a  list 
of  about  sixty  cases,  in  which  he  desired 
alterations  to  be  made,  or  the  names 
omitted.  He  promised  to  write  under 
a  fictitious  name,  and  left  Washington. 
The  affair  was^then  disclosed  by  the 
clerk  to  his  superiors,  and  an  investiga- 
tion took  place  in  the  War  and  Treasury 
Departments,  in  which  many  circnm- 
stances  were  developed  tending  to 
strengthen  the  disclosures  made  by  the 
clerk.  Mr.  Temple  had  been  Pension 
Agent  in  Vermont,  until  he  was  remoF- 
eifby  Major  Eaton,  when  Secretary  of 
War,  and  it  was  apparent  that  he  had 
been  playing  the  same  game  while.in  the 
service  of  the  government. 

The  clerk  who  had  made  the  dis- 
closure was  now  despatched,  with  a 
companion,  to  Vermont,  to  secure  the 
arrest  of  Temple  and  investigate  the 
cases  there.  After  his  departure,  a  let- 
ter directed  to  him  from  New-Tork  was 
taken  out  of  the  Post-Office,  inclosing 
a  fifty  dollar  note,  and  promising  a  lib- 
eral reward  if  he  would  accomplish  the 
object.  It  was  from  Temple,  under  a 
fictitious  name.  This  was  torwarded  to 
the  District  Attorney  of  Vermont,  no- 
der  the  frank  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Pensions. 

The  messengers  from  Washington  ar- 
rived in  the  vicinity  of  Rutland,  where 
the  United  States  court  was  sitting,  on 
Friday.  Some  delay  occurred  in  conse- 
quence of  the  District  Attorney  being 
occupied  in  a  criminal  case,  and  they 
did  not  enter  the  village  until  night- 
fall on  Monday,  and  then  fouud  that 
Temple  had  committed  suicide. 

It  appeared  that  he  had  observed  in 
the  Post-office  the  letter  to  the  District 
Attorney  enclosing  his  own  anonymous 
letter  with  the  $50  note,  and  induced 
the  Postmaster  to  give  it  to  him,  under 
pretence  that  he  would  deliver  it.  He 
undoubtedly  opened  it,  and  as  soon  as 
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he  Mw  its  contenti,  went  to  hii  houiei 
took  hiB  gon,  retired  to  hii  fltable,  and 
■hot  himBeUr  through  the  heart. 

The  extent  of  hie  fraods  is  still  un- 
known. It  is  ascertained  that  many  of 
those  for  whom  he  has  been  drawing 
pensions  are  dead,  and  some  of  them 
died  twenty  years  a^.  Others  are 
supposed  never  to  have  existed.  It  is 
conjectured  the  amount  thus  abstracted 
from  the  Treasury  cannot  be  less  than 
^0,060,  and  is  probably  more. 

Post-Officx.  It  will  be  remembered, 
says  the  New-Tork  Commercial,  that 
the  Post-Office  Committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate, not  having  time  to  complete  their 
investigation  into  the  affairs  of  the  Post- 
Office  at  the  last  session,  adjourned  over 
to  pursue  the  examination  during  the 
recess.  The  almost  numberless  muver- 
sations  of  office — the  monstrous  corrup- 
tions— discovered  by  the  Committee,  on 
a  partial  inquiry  into  the  condition  of 
the  Department,  demanded  a  farther 
and  more  thorough  probing  of  its  con- 
cerns. Accordingly  the  Committee  have 
again  been  in  session  at  Washington ; 
and  we  supposed  were  yet  in  session, 
until  yesterday,  when  we  heard  with 
astonishment  that  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral— unwilling,  doubtless,  to  have  fur- 
ther corruptions  disclosed,  had  shut  the 
doors  of  the  Department  against  the 
Committee  of  investigation  !  They 
have  therefore  adjourned,  and  the  Globe 
has  published  a  lonff  electioneering  let* 
ter,  addressed  b|r  Major  Barry  to  the 
Committee,  but  intended  as  an  appeal 
to  the  People,  and  for  effect  upon  pend- 
ing elections.  The  publication  of  this 
letter,  in  anticipation  of  the  report  of 
the  Committee,  is  in  itself  a  gross  official 
impropriety,  which  ought  to  be  marked 
with  the  strongest  reprehension.  But 
the  denial  to  a  Committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate, of  access  to  the  papers  of  the  De- 
partment, is  an  unheard  of  contempt  of 
the  legislative  authority  of  the  nation. 
It  has  doubtless  been  done,  with  the 
consent  and  approbation  of  the  Presi- 
dent, and  at  the  command  of  the  Kitchen 
Cabinet. 

NXW  CoHSTITUTIOlf  OF  TSNHKSSSC-^ 

The  first  election  under  this  instrument 
is  to  take  effect  on  the  first  Thursday 
in  August,  1835,  and  on  the  same  day 
every  second  year.  An  enumeration 
of  qualified  voters  is  to  be  made  once 
in  ten  years,  commencing  in  1841,  and 
an  apportionment  of  representation 
made  thereon — the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives not  to  exceed  seventy-five  mem- 
bers,.until  the  peculation  of  the  State 
shall  exceed  a  mulion  and  a  half;  after 


that,  not  to  exceed  ninety-nine,  but 
any  county  having  two-thirds  of  the 
requisite  ratio  of  population  shall  be 
entitled  to  one  representative.  The 
Senate  not  to^  exceed  one-third  the 
number  of  Representatives,  and  to  be 
chosen  by  apportionment  according  to 
the  number  or  qualified  voters.  Coun- 
ties, forming  Senatorial  districts,  to  ad- 
join, and  no  county  to  be  divided.  The 
elections  to  take  place  once  in  two 
years,  and  the  General  Assembly  to 
meet  on  the  first  Monday  in  October 
after  the  election.  Members  of  Assem- 
bly, for  the  present,  to  receive  for  their 
services  four  dollars  a  day,  and  four 
dollars  for  every  twenty-five  miles 
traveling.  All  property  (including  bank 
stock)  to  be  tazea  on  an  uniform  valu- 
ation. The  General  Assembly  to  have 
no  power  to  emancipate  slaves  but  by 
consent  of  their  owners.  The  Gover-  ^^ 
nor  is  chosen  by  the  People,  to  hold  his  f^ 
office  two  years,  and  be  eligible  to  office 
six  years  out  of  eight.  The  Secretary 
of  State  to  be  chosen  by  joint  ballot  for 
four  years.  Every  free  white  citizen 
of  the  United  States  of  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  who  has  been  a  resident 
of  his  county  six  months,  is  a  qualified 
voter ;  and  free  men  of  color  now  in 
the  State,  who  are  admitted  as  compe- 
tent witnesses  in  a  Court  of  Justice, 
are  entitled  to  the  right  of  suffrage. 
Free  men  of  color  to  be  exempt  from 
poll-tax  and  military  duty  in  time  of 
peace.  The  Supreme  Court  to  consist 
of  three  Judflres,  to  be  elected  for  the 
term  of  twelve  years — the  Judges  of 
the  inferior  Courts  to  be  elected  for 
eight  years.  Attorneys  of  the  State  to 
be  elected  for  six  years.  Both  Judges 
and  Attorneys  may  be  removed  from 
office  by  impeachment,  or  by  a  concur- 
rent vote  of  the  General  Assembly. 
All  Judges  to  receive  a  stated  compen- 
sation, unalterable  during  their  term  of 
office.  All  Militia  officers,  except  the 
Staff  officers  of  the  Governor  and  com- 
manding officers  of  Brigades  and  Regi- 
ments, are  to  be  elected  by  persons 
subject  to  military  duty — the  officers 
excepted  are  to  be  chosen  by  the  heads 
of  the  respective  Staffs.  No  citizen  to 
be  compelled  to  bear  arms,  if  he  shall 

{»ay  an  equivalent,  to  be  ascertained  by 
aw ;  and  the  Legislature  may  exempt 
certain  religious  denominations  from 
beariaff  arms  at  private  and  public  mus- 
ters. '  Imprisonment  for  deot  is  not  to 
be  allowed,  if  property  be  given  up, 
without  stcone  presumption  of  fraud. 
Ministers  of  uie  Gospel  are  exempted 
from  a  seat  in  the  Legislature.  Any 
man  who  shall  fight  a  duel,  bear,  ac- 
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cept,  or  tend  a  challenge ,  is  to  be  de- 
priced  of  the  right  of  holding  any  office 
of  honor  or  profit.  MemlMrs  are  to 
take  an  oath  of  office,  and  to  swear  that 
they  have  offered  no  inducements  to 
their  constituents  to  vote  for  them, 
either  by  gifts  of  money,  meat,  or 
drink^  directly  or  indirectly. 
A  provision  in  this  Constitution  pro- 


vides for  its  amendment,  once  in 
years,  without  calling  a  Conrentian, 
through  the  joint  action  of  the  General 
Assembly,  and  the  qualified  voters  of 
the  State. 

The  Constitution  is  to  be  sabmitted 
to  the  people,  for  their  approval  or  re* 
jection,  by  vote,  on  the  nnt  Thnnday 
and  Friday  of  March  next. 
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'I '  COMPORT   SANDS»  E«|.  wiys  the  New- 

York  Commercial  Advertiser,  who  died  lately 
at  Holwken,  N.  Y.  aged  87,  waa  one  of  the  eaN 
lieat,  mont  active  and  persevering  of  the  patriots 
of  the  American  Revolution.  When  the  slorm 
of  civil  war  began  to  father  in  the  eastern  hori- 
zon, he  waa  one  of  the  firat  to  mark  and  pre- 
C&re  for  ita  approach.  Of  the  ciNnmittee  of  one 
undred  merchants,  organized  as  a  committee 
of  safety,  he  has  for  many  years  been  the  only 
surviving  member.  When  the  citizens  organ- 
ized as  volunteers,  for  preperatory  drills,  he 
commanded  a  cominny :  ana,  being  one  day  on 
duty  in  the  college  yaia,  Alexander  Hamilton, 
then  a  youthful  student,  came  out  and  asked 
permission  to  attach  himself  to  the  corpp,  and 
fell  into  the  raaks.  Subsequently  Mr.  Sands 
asaisted  him  in  procuring  his  first  commission 
in  the  army.  The  first  seizure  of  the  stamped 
paper  In  this  city  was  made  by  him.  He  took 
the  parcels  into  a  boat  near  the  Battery,  rowed 
round  into  the  East  river  and  burnt  them  among 
the  hills  towards  Corlaer's  Hook.  When  .the 
British  arsenal  was  seized  by  the  citizens,  Mr. 
Sands  first  compelled  the  surrender  of  the  keys 
and  led  the  assault.  When  the  news  of  the 
battle  of  Lexington  arrived  in  New- York,  he 
flew  to  arms,  and  marched  to  Join  his  brave 
New-England  countrymen.  He  was  in  the 
army  with  Washington,  at  Watertown,  near 
Boston.  Subsequently  he  was  called  to  the 
discharge  of  civU  trusts,  and,  since  the  decease 
of  John  Jay,  Mr.  Sands  has  been  the  only  sur- 
vivor of  the  State  Convention,  which  -  formed 
the  glorious  old  Constitution  of  1777.  He  waa 
repeatedly  a  member  of  the  legislature,  and,  af- 
ter the  close  of  the  revolution,  was,  for  a  long 
series  of  yean,  one  of  the  most  extensive  and 
enterprising  merchants  of  this  city.  In  the 
midst  of  a  successful  career,  however,  he  was 
overtaken  by  adversity,  and  the  clouds  were 
never  dispelled.  For  a  great  number  of  years, 
he  alone  has  survived  of  the  members  of  Saint 
George*s  Church,  with  whom  he  first  united. 

WILLIAM  H.  CRAW^FORD,  eminent  in  our 
political  history,  died  about  the  middle *of  Sep- 
tember, at  the  house  of  a  Mend,  a  few  miles 
from  Elberton,  to  which  place  he  was  on  bis 
way  to  preside  as  Judge  at  the  September  term 
of  the  Superior  Court  for  Elbert  county.  Toe 
the  following  sketch  of  his  life  and  services, 
we  have  been  indebted  to  the  National  Intelli- 
gsBcer* 


His  first  appearance  in  the  theatre  of  the  feii- 
eral  government  was  as  the  successor  of  Mr. 
Baldwin,  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  6tate», 
on  the  9th  of  December,  1807.  Coming  Uwiw 
young  and  comparatively  unknown,  and  taking 
a  sieat  in  a  body  even  then  illnatrious  fw  talent 
and  high  character,  he  soon  made  himself  known 
and  respected  by  the  force  of  natural  ability,  ea- 
ergy  I  and  loftiness  of  mind .  H is  speeches  were 
remarkable  for  their  strength,  and  his  voteaftv 
their  honesty  and  independence,  and  what  pn>- 
cured  for  him,  probably,  more  respect  and  ^a- 
eral  regard  than  any  other  quality,  waa  bis  na- 
concealed  dwdain  of  every  thing  like  pretence, 
subterfuge,  or  the  ordinary  arts  and  tricks  of 
mere  party  men.  Bold  and  fearless  in  his  course, 
he  was  always  to  be  found  in  the  front  of  baftle. 
He  shunned  no  responsibility  ;  he  compfonised 
DO  principle.    If,  indeed,  he  had  a  fault  as  a 

Eolitician,  it  was  rather  in  contemning  loo 
aughtilv  the  customs  and  seemings  which  form 
a  part  of  the  usages  of  those  who  mingle  much 
in  public  affairs,  preferring  downright  truth,  in 
all  ita  simplicity,  and  all  its  nakedness,  too,  to 
the  circumlocution  and  periphrase  of  older  and 
more  practised  statesmen.  His  influence  In  the 
Senate  soon  became  proportionate  to  the  respect 
with'  which  he  impressed  that  body  for  bis  abil- 
ities, but,  more  than  all,  for  his  perfect  integrity 
and  unflinching  firmness.  He  became  the  act- 
ing President  of  that  body  at  an  eariier  period 
after  entering  it  than  any  other  individual  evar 
did  within  our  knowledse ;  and.  in  that  atatioB, 
which  he  held  with  great  dignity  and  propriety, 
discovered  an  aptitude  for  public  bosineas, 
which  strengthened  the  hold  he  already  bad 
upon  the  general  regard  and  confidence. 

The  po0t  of  Minister  of  the  United  SUtea  to 
the  Government  of  France  becoming  vacant,  in 
the  year  1812,  by  the  decease  of  Mr.  Bartow, 
and,  that  being  then  a  station  of  very  high  imat 
and  confidence,  Mr.  Madiron,  with  a  diseem- 
ment  which  did  him  honor,  selected  Mr.  Craw- 
ford to  fill  it,  and  all  Congress  approved  tiM 
selection.  Mr.  Crawford  remainea  in  France 
during  the  tiding  period  of  our  war  with  Great- 
Britain  ;  and.  on  his  return,  received  the  ap- 
pointment of  Secretary  of  War,  which  slatiMi 
brought  him  again  to  the  view  of  his  fellow-cit- 
izens. In  a  year  or  two  afterwards  be  becama 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  discharged  the 
duties  of  that  ofllce  as  he  had  those  of  the  pre- 
ceding, with  a  fidelity  and  a  maalinaM,  ttel 
augmented  his  alieedy  great  popolaiily. 
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Wbilst  occnpjring  (bat  station,  public  qpinlon 
poioted  him  out  ai  one  of  the  prominent  candi- 
dates for  the  office  of  Presideut  of  the  United 
States,  on  tbe  rclirement  of  Mr.  Monroe.  In 
the  midst  of  tbe  canvass  for  that  office,  with  tbe 
ikirest  prospects  of  success  to  the  efforts  of  his 
friends,  he  was  struck  down  by  disease,  wbteb 
paralized  bii  svstem,  and  left  him  so  enfeebled 
as  to  create  a  doubt  whether  be  would  be  in  a 
condition,  if  elected,  to  discharge  the  duties  of 
the  office.  Whatever  ground  there  might  have 
been  for  this  doubt,  it  had  weight  enough  to  de- 
cide the  election  against  him,  when  it  l>ecaroe 
necessanr  (there  being  no  choice  by  the  People) 
for  the  House  to  choose  between  the  three  can- 
didates who  received  the  highest  number  of 
votes  for  the  Presidency  ;  for  it  was  tbe  ground 
upon  which  several  members  of  that  body,  who 
had  preferred  Mr.  Crawford,  voted  first  for  him 
who  was  their  second  choice,  and  whose  up- 
right and  prosperous  administration  of  the  pub- 
lic affairs  subsequently  Justified  the  confidence 
thus  reposed  in  him. 

After  this  event,  Mr.  Crawford,  though  invi- 
ted to  remain  at  the  head  of  the  Treasury,  re- 
tired ftom  the  General  Government  to  private 
life,  from  which  he  was  appointed  to  a  seat  on 
tbe  bench  of  his  own  State :  in  tbe  discharge 
of  tbe  duties  of  which  Judlciu  office,  he  was,  it 
appears,  occupied  at  the  time  of  his  decease. 

In  bis  domestic  relations,  and  in  all  tbe  pri- 
vate relations  of  life,  Mr.  Crawford  enjoyed  no 
less  tbe  love  of  his  nmily  and  the  affection  of 
his  fyiends,  than  in  his  public  life  he  possessed 
thefar  unbounded  respect  and  confidence.  Fronn 
the  world,  In  which  he  acted  so  conspicuous  a 
part,  he  has  for  years  been  cut  off,  but  not  from 
the  attachments  of  those  who  knew  him  best, 
and  whose  hearts  have  never  left  biro,  though 
■o  fkr  withdrawn  ftrom  the  sphere  of  their  vb- 
lon.  Tbe  news  of  his  decease,  though,  after  so 
severe  a  prostration  of  his  physical  powers, 
Ikirlv  within  the  course  of  nature,  cannot  be 
received  with  indifference  by  any  one  who  ever 
had,  like  us,  the  opportunity  of  a  familiar 
knowledge  of  his  naoy  public  aad  private  vir- 
tues. 

The  Delaware  Jonrna]  gives  tbe  following 
sketch  of  the  life  of  MiOor  PETEB  JAaUETT. 

The  deceased  was  a  soldier  of  the  revolution, 
and  one  of  the  bravest  of  those  brave  men, 
who  have  Immortalized  the  most  glorious  page 
fn  their  coantry^s  bistoiy.  In  January,  1775,  at 
the  age  of  twenty,  he  received  the  appointment 
of  lieutenant  in  the  gallant  regiment  of  Dela- 
ware ;  and  in  January  following  was  promoted 
to  a  captaincy.  In  both  ranks,  his  gallant  friend 
and  comrade,  Klrkwood,  was  his  senior  by  one 
day.  From  the  very  cammencement  of  the  war 
to  its  close,  M^or  Jaqnett  was  in  constant  and 
aotive  service,  with  the  sin^e  intermission  of  a 
ftarlough  of  about  three  months.    During  that 

Kriod,  he  was  engaged  In  thirty  battles  in  tbe 
Id,  besides  sieges  and'storms.  In  every  gen- 
eral engagement  that  was  fought  between  New- 
York  ana  Charleston,  Kirkwood  commanding 
the  first,  and  Jaquett  the  second  company  of 
Delaware,  fought  shoulder  to  shoulder,  and  in 
the  front  of  the  battle,— for  the  Delaware  regl- 
iment  was  always  there.  IVe  dwell  with  mel- 
ancholy, but  justifiable  and  patriotic  pride,  on 
the  merits  and  services  of  that  gallant  corpe, 
which,  during  the  War  of  Independence,  en- 
listed more  than  four  thousand  men,  and,  at  its 
close,  was  reduced,  by  battle  and  death,  to  two 
companies — Kirkwood's  and  Jaqnett*s— collect- 
ed from  the  fragments  of  repeated  and  desperate 
conflicts.  Major  Caleb  P.  Bennett,  tbe  present 
governor  of  our  state,  remains  the  only  survivor 
of  the  commissioned  officers  of  the  regiment. 
Delaware  makes  but  a  poor  figure  on  the  pen- 


sion list  I  few,  very  lew,  of  her  revolutionary 
soldiers  survived  to  partake  of  the  bounty  or 
swell  the  burdens  of  their  countrr :  their  bones 
lie  whitening  in  the  fields  of  Princeton,  Long- 
Island,  Brandywine,  Germantown,  Monmouth, 
Camden,   Cowpens,  Guildford    Court   House, 
Ninety  Six,  and  Eutaw,  days  in  which  the  Del- 
aware regiment  was  relied  on  as  the  dUe  of  the 
army,  always  prompt  with  the  Imonet,  and 
never  turnini  its  back  upon  tbe  foe.    In  all 
these  battles  MB^oi  Jaquett  was  an  ardent  partic- 
ipator ;  at  Camden,  where  the  Delaware  regi- 
ment was  cut  down  from  eight  companies  to 
two,  and  he  and  Kirkwood  were  the  only  cap- 
tains that  survived— where  the  favave  da  Kalb, 
expiring  under  multiplied  wounds,  with  his  dy- 
ing breath  expressed  nks  admiration  and  invoked 
the  blessincs  of  heavrn  upon  the  brave  Dela- 
wares  and  Marylanders,  who  had  fought  by  bis 
side.    At  Cowpens,  where  tbe  Delawares  and 
Marylanders,  under  Colonel  Howard,  turned 
tbe  tide  of  battle,  rooted  Tarieton's  legion,  and 
secured  a  splendid  victory.    At  Eutaw,  where 
thev  advanced,  with  trailed  arms,  upon  the 
Cbfvairy  of  England,  and  drove  them  from  the 
field  at  the  bayonet's  point.    In  these,  and  in 
all  the  general  engagements  fouiht  in  the  South- 
ern and  Middle  States,  Major  Jaquett  and  his 
comrades  were  to  be  seen  fighting,  where  the 
battle  was  hottest,  and  never  retreating,  but 
from  the  sternest  necessity,  and  then  with  their 
faces  to  the  foe.    Many  instances  of  the  gallant 
bearing  of  M^jor  Jaquett  have  been  reli^  lo 
us,  one  of  which  we  cannot  forbear  to  put  on 
record.    In  the  disastroos  battle  of  Camden, 
and  in  the  heat  of  that  bloody  conflict,  the  Baron 
de  Kalb,  while  etanding  a  little  in  advance  of 
the  Delaware  regiment,  had  bii  horse  shot  luder 
him,  and,  as  he  lay  endeavoring  to  extricate 
himself,  a  Britirii  honeman  rushed  upon  him, 
and  was  upon  the  point  of  patting  the  gallant 
veteran  to  the  sword,  when  Jaquett  sprang  from 
the  line,  drove  his  sponloon  through  the  Endish- 
roan  in  Sight  of  both  armiea,  secured  his  horse 
and  placed  the  baron  upon  it.    At  this  moment, 
de  luUb  received  a  fktal  wound  and  fell  into  the 
arms  of  Jaquett,  to  whom  his  last  words  were 
expressive  of  gratitude  and  admiration  of  his 
daring  conduct. 

When  the  war  bad  ceased  and  his  coantry*s 
independence  was  secured,  Mi^or  Jaqnett  re- 
tired to  his  paternal  fkim.  Long  Hook,  on  the 
banks  ai  the  Christiana,  where  be  resided  lo 
the  day  of  his  death.  Here,  retired  from  the 
busy  scenes  of  the  world,  he  led  the  life  of  an 
Independent  gentleman,  seeking  nothing  for 
himself,  but  taking  a  warm  interest  in  the  grow- 
ing prosperity  of  the  country,  which  he  had  so 
well  served. 
His  remains  were  interred  In  the  bnrying- 

Emnd  of  the  old  Swedes  Church,  with  all  the 
non  due  to  a  distinguished  soldier  and  patriots 

THOMAS  S.  GRIHKE.  It  is  with  no  com- 
mon emotions  of  sorrow,  says  the  New-York 
Commercial  Advertiser,  that  we  are  compelled 
to  announce  the  death  of  the  Hon.  Thomas  8. 
Orimke,  of  South-Carolina.  He  died  of  cholera, 
at  G Wynne's  farm,  about  twenty-two  miles  from 
Columbus,  in  Ohio,  on  Saturdav,  the  11th  Inst. 
He  was  on  his  way  Ihnn  Cincinnati  to  Colum- 
bus, when  he  was  attacked  by  that  disease  in 
the  stage ;  and,  before  physicians  could  arrive, 
was  in  a  state  of  collapse,  tkom  which  all  efforts 
to  raise  him  were  ineffectual.  His  object  in 
visiting  Ohio,  was,  in  part,  to  meet  his  brother, 
the  Hon.  Frederick  Gritaike,  a  judge  in  that 
state,  and  in  part  to  contribute  to  the  success  of 
its  literary  and  benevolent  institutions.  He 
had  delivered  jan  address  to  the  Erodelphlan  So- 
ciety of  the  Miami  Uni  vanity,  and  attended  the 
annual  Convention  of  Teachsra,  on  the  sixth 
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iof  tant  On  Wednesday  prarioos  to  bis  death, 
he  attended  a  Temperanee  meeting  at  Cincin- 
nati, and  spolce  for  the  last  time  in  a  public  as- 
semmy. 

His  remains  were  conveyed  to  Colnmbns, 
where  he  was  buried  on  the  evening  of  his  death, 
by  moonlight.  The  last  sad  offices  were  per- 
formed by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Preston  of  the  Episcopal 
ehurch,  and  a  large  concourse  of  citizens  testi- 
fied their  respect  for  his  memonr  by  attending 
his  ftineral  obsequies.  The  death  of  Mr.  Grimke 
will  be  deeply  felt,  and  widely  deplored  by  the 
literanr  ana  religious  communities  of  our  coun- 
try. He  was  a  fine  scholar,  of  accomplished 
manners  and  address,  and  of  sincere  and  unaf- 
fected piety.  The  influence  of  bis  name  was 
great  at  the  south,  aqd  was  becoming  so  through- 
out the  Union — and  it  was  an  influence  of  tbe 
most  healthy  and  of  the  soundest  character- 
identified,  as  his  exertioni  were,  with  the  great 
moral,  religious,  and  literary  institutions  of  the 
country. 

At  St.  Johns,  Porto  Rico,  on  the  1st  October, 
EDWARD  BLISS  EMERSON,  99  years. 

Mr.  Emerson  graduated  at  Harvwrd  Univer- 
sity at  the  Commencement  of  1894.  Those 
who  remember  that  anniversary,  rendered  more 
than  usually  brilliant  by  the  presence  of  Lafky- 
ette,  and  recall  the  eloquence  of  the  youthful 
orator  of  that  day,  giving  flattering  promise  of 
future  distinction,  must  tie  impressed  by  ahoth> 
er  instance  of  the  vanity  of  human  expecta- 
tions. Thus  leaving  the  University,  as  he  did, 
crowned  with  its  bluest  honors,  of  an  ardent 
and  philanthropic  temper,  open  and  conciliat- 
ing in  his  manners,  with  tsJents  commanding 
respect,  and  a  disposition  engaging  the  afliSc- 
tion  of  all  who  knew  him,  his  countenance  er- 

f»res8lve  of  tlie  goodness  or  his  heart,  and  of  the 
ntelligence  and  power  of  his  mind,  to  n^om 
could  life  open  with  more  brilliant  prospects,  or 
under  happier  auspices  f  But  that  which  seem- 
ed to  l»e  but  the  opening  scene  of  his  prosperity, 
proved  to  be  among  tiM  last  days  or  his  good 
fortune. 

He  chose  the  profession  of  the  Law,  and  pur- 
sued its  study  In  the  ofllce  of  the  Hon.  Daniel 
Webster.  Devoted  to  this  profession,  and 
mittdAil  to  cultivate  and  exercise  the  scholar- 
ship which  his  previous  life  had  been  spent  in 
acquiring,  be  imposed  upon  himself  labors 
which  his  constitution,  naturally  feeble,  was 
nnable  to  sustain.  To  restore  his  Ailing  health, 


it  wasthon^t  neceamr  that  he  shoold  maka 
the  tour  of  Europe,  which  he  aceordingly  did. 
Returning  in  18S7  with  health  improved,  tboocb 
not  vigorous,  he  resumed  and  compiiked  his 
preparation  for  admission  to  the  Bar. 

He  was  now  about  to  enter  upon  the  pnctioe 
of  his  profession,  when  a  new  and  deeper  ca- 
lamity befel  him.  Continued  application  and 
ill  health  at  last  produced  a  derangement  of  hia 
mind.  His  family  and  friends,  deeply  dtatreae- 
ed  at  the  event,  had  the  most  desponding  feara 
of  iu  issue.  They  Were,  however,  soon  reliev- 
ed by  his  entire  recovery. 

He  then  esublished  himself  in  the  niactieeof 
his  profession  in  the  city  of  New-TaHL,and  liad 
remained  there  but  Just  long  enough  to  see  con- 
fidently new  prospects  of  success,  and  to  eajof 
that  truest  of  all  pleasures,  the  conscioositfSB  of 
success  All  labor,  when  a  severe  affbctkm  of  hia 
lungs  convinced  himself  and  his  fiiends  that  he 
could  not  remain  in  our  climate  and  live. 

He  was  obliged,  in  1890,  to  go  immediately  tp 
the  West-Indies,  and  from  that  time  till  ahoiCly 
before  bis  death,  he  derived  all  the  benefit  to 
his  health  In  that  more  genial  climate  that  could 
have  been  hoped.  He  sailed  for  St.  Tbonae, 
but  soon  passed  for  Porto  Rico.  He  came  there 
a  stranger  in  a  strange  land,  among  a  people 
using  a  strange  tongue— compelled  to  abandon 
tbe  profession  of  his  choice,  which  promised 
him  distinction,  and  exiled  from  his  borne,  and 
with  ill  health  so  confirmed  that  he  mt^t  never 
return  to  his  fbmil  v  again.  Yet  with  all  these 
circumstances  to  depress  and  dishearten,  he 
was  not  cast  down,  but  endured  steadfast  to  the 
end,  and  the  energetic  princiirte  of  his  fanner 
life  was  here  fhrther  developed.  With  the  same 
application  of  genius  which  had  won  him  the 
highest  honors  of  the  Univenity^  he  made  him- 
self a  perfect  master  of  the  Spanish  languaes  in 
an  incredibly  short  time.  He  then  entered  the 
fhmily  and  tbe  extensive  commercial  establish- 
ment of  Sidney  Mason,  Esq.  our  American  Con- 
sul at  St.  Johns,  Porto  Rico,  where  he  remained 
till  his  death.  Of  bis  r^d  progress  in  this  new 
profession,  the  only  evidence  we  need  Is  the 
fhct  that  during  Mr.  Mason's  absence  on  a  visit 
to  this  country  in  1833,  the  entire  control  and 
superintendence  of  his  commereial  and  dooMS- 
tic  concerns  was  left  in  the  charge  of  Mr.  Em- 
erson. He  remained  in  his  confidence  till  a 
brief  illness  of  three  days  relieved  him  fmm  the 
cares  and  disappointments  of  a  life  that  had 
been  to  him  especially  one  of  aevere  trial. 
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PHRENOLOGY    YINDICATEDi. 
FIRST   PART. 

In  the  Jane  number  of  this  Ma^zine  appeared  sn  airticie  headed 
"  Phrenology,"  which  calls,  in  oar  opinion,  fbr  a  piain  reply, — if  not 
to  all,  at  least  to  some  of  the  remarks  it  contains,  and  the  positions  it 
assumes.  It  is  characterized  by  much  professed  candbr,  and  exhibits^ 
in  its  own  way,  no  common  share  of  tact  and  ability.  It:  is  well  calcu* 
lated  to  propitiiate  the  feelings  and  gain  the  assent  of  a  certain*  clasv 
of  readers,  especially  such  as  are  uninformed  in  the  science  of  which 
it  treats,  and  at  the  same  time  unsuspicious  of  any  thing  but  entire 
fairness  in  the  writer.  Nor  are- we  inclined  to  charge  him  positimeij 
with  intentional  unfairness,  however  strong  appearances  may  be 
against  him.  From  prejudice,  strengthened  by  associatioir,  habit,, 
long-cherished  opinions,  and  other  causes,  men's  feelings  are  often  so 
completely  hidden  from  themselves,  that  they  are  not  conscious  of 
their  own  designs.  They  believe  themselves  ingenuous,  when'  undler 
the  sway  of  sinister  motives  r  so  difficuh  and  precarious  is  the  busi- 
ness  of  self-examination^;  a  process  on  which  the  writer  referred  to 
lays  great  stress,  and  draws  for  no  small  amount  of  his  matter  of  argu- 
ment.  Be  the  cause,  however,  what  it  may,  the  paper  is  strongly 
matked  wRb  partiality,  nearly  its  whole  weight  being  thrown  into  one 
scale.  To  say  the  least,  there  is,  on  one  side,  but  Httle  else  than  pro- 
fession, and  on  the  other,  all'  the  Ibgic,  fair  and  foul*,  the  writer  can 
command.  And  where  facts  fail,  he  resorts  to  insinuation.  Our  design, 
therefore,  is  to  place  in  the  opposite  scale  such  matter  as  we  can^  hastily 
bring  together,  not  merely  to  restore  the  balance,  but  to  make  truth 
preponderate. 

The  writer,  whom,  f>r  brevity's  sake,  we  shaH'  caH,  from  his  signa- 
ture, B,  professes  to  have  attended  Dr.  Spurzheim's  lectures  on  Phren- 
ology ;  to  have  carefully  perused  his  works  on  the  subject,  and  to  enter- 
tain for  him  as  a  philosopher,  a  teacher,  and  a  man,  an  exalted  regard. 
He  justly  ranks  him  with  the  first  men  of  the  age.  It  is  singular^ 
therefore,  that  he  should  have  either  mistaken  or  perverted  his  mean- 
voL.  VII.  56 
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ing.  Yet,  that  he  has  done  so,  in  the  article  before  us,  we  have  the 
evidence  of  his  own  statements,  and  shall  endeavor  to  convince  oar 
readers  of  the  fact. 

We  are  aware  that  the  opponents  of  Phrenology, — and  B  is  virtually 
one  of  them, — prefer,  as  a  complaint  against  the  advocates  of  the 
science,  that  they  always  charge  them  with  either  ignorance  or  mis- 
representation of  it;  and  sometimes  With  both.  That  a  charge  of  the 
kind  is  usually  made,  is  true.  Nor  is  it  less  so,  that  it  rests  on  solid 
ground.  If  any  one  has  ever  opposed  Phrenology  fairly,  in  its  gen- 
uine character,  without  misunderstanding  or  misrepresenting  it,  we 
know  not  who  he  is,  or  where  his  discussion  of  the  matter  is  to  be 
found.  Our  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  the  science  embraces 
neither,  and  it  would  gratify  us  to  be  informed  of  them.  We  owe 
it  indeed  to  B  to  say  of  him,  that  he  gives,  perhaps,  a  less  distorted 
exposition  of  the  tenets  and  claims  of  Phrenology,  than  most  other 
cavilers  at  it,  whose  writings  we  have  read.  He  is,  also,  less  rancor- 
ous and  embittered  in  spirit.  Still,  however,  his  representations  are 
incorrect,  as  we  shall  now  make  appear,  by  extracts  from  his  article. 

"  The  Fhrenolog^itt  tayi,  My  science  cannot,  from  the  nature  of  the  eaee,  be 
disputed.  It  has  its  direct  and  impregnable  support  in  undeniable  facts.  It 
would  surely  be  a  mark  of  insanity  to  deny  the  plain,  bold,  and  honest  eYidenee 
of  the  senses,  which  evidence  claims  for  my  piulosophy  priority  to  all  other  phi- 
losophies, because  no  other  is  built  on  observation  of,  and  induction  firom, 
facts."    p.  46S. 

This  vaunt  is  the  "  very  coinage  of"  B's  own  "  brain  ;"  and  his 
having  thus  broadly  and  tauntingly  stated  it,  is  satisfactory  evidence 
of  his  unfriendliness  to  Phrenology.  It  is  an  attempt  to  cover  the 
science  with  derision,  which,  if  successful,  would  be  fatal  to  it^  The 
soundest  opposing  fact  and  argument  could  scarcely  be  more  so.  A 
boast  so  turgid  and  vainglorious  has  never  issued  from  the  lips  or  the 
pen  of  the  modest  and  unoffending  Spurzheim,  to  whose  views  the 
writer  has  almost  entirely  confined  his  remarks ;  nor  has  any  other 
Phrenologist  of  intelligence  and  standing  been  guilty  of  it,  or  of  any 
thing  resembling  it.  An  effort  of  the  kind,  to  gain  influence,  by  im- 
posing on  credulity,  would  be  charlatanry ;  and  Phrenologists  willingly 
invite  an  enlightened  and  impartial  public  to  decide,  which  party, 
they  or  their  adversaries,  are  most  obnoxious  to  the  charge  of  an 
attempt  to  delude,  by  unfair  practices.  We  ask  B  to  cite  his  authority 
in  support  of  an  imputation  so  disrespectful  and  exceptionable.  And 
if  be  declines  to  comply  with  our  request,  we  shall  hold  him  guilty  of 
having  preferred  against  Phrenologists  a  charge,  which  he  cannot 
sustain,  with  a  view  to  weaken  their  influence  and  cripple  their 
science,  by  bringing  both  into  disrepute.  And  should  he  choose  to 
lie  quiet,  under  such  an  accusation,  the  public  will  understand  his 
motives,  and  know  how  to  appreciate  them.  To  which  of  the  two,  a 
politician  practised  in  all  the  wiles  of  his  calling,  but  a  stranger  to 
conscience,  struggling  to  overthrow  an  opponent,  or  a  fair-minded 
philosopher  searching  for  truth,  would  such  a  stratagem  be  most  suita- 
ble 7     We  put  the  question ;  let  others  answer  it.    Again  : — 

"  The  Phrenologist  notices  a  certain  configuration  of  skull,— he  infers  by 
^hysiolo|ncal  reasoning,  that  beneath  it,  the  brain  confiMnns  to  that  con^giua- 
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Can  B  be  serious  in  this  statement ;  or  does  he  mean  to  play  on  the 
supposed  ignorance  and  credulity  of  bis  readers,  and,  in  their  view, 
affix  a  blot  on  the  science  he  so  groundlessly  attacks  ?  Be  his  inten- 
tion  what  it  may,  a  grosser  misrepresentation  than  he  has  here  made^ 
can  scarcely  be  imagined.  "  Infers  by  physiological  reasoning !" 
There  is  neither  reasoning  nor  inference  in  the  case,  but  positive  hot, 
the  direct  result  of  ocular  examination.  The  writer  either  misunder- 
stands his  own  words,  is  an  entire  stranger  to  the  process  he  aUodes 
to,  or  willfully  misstates  it.  When  a  Phrenologist  notices  the  figure 
and  dimensions  of  a  skull,  he  does  not  "  infer  "  the  conibrmity  of  the 
brain  to  it,  by  any  kind  of  *' reasoning."  He  assures  hironelf  of  it,  by 
an  actual  examination  of  the  things  compared,  whose  relations  to  each 
other  he  wishes  to  learn.  He  opens  a  cranium,  and  finds  the  brain  it 
contains  accurately  corresponding  to  it  in  size  and  shape.  He  then 
fyis  it  with  plaster  or  wax,  and  finds  the  same  correspondence  between 
the  cast  and  the  mould.  He  treats  others  in  the  same  way,  until  he  is 
satisfied.  Having  examined  a  sufficient  number  of  skulls,  and  ascer- 
tained that  this  is  true  of  each  of  them,  he  then  "  infers"  the  uniform 
result,  as  a  general  law  respecting  other  skulls,  by  legitimate  logical, 
not  **  physiological  reasoning."  And  the  process  is  as  fair,  and  its 
issue  as  conclusive,  as  that  by  which  we  arrive  at  the  truth,  that  the 
whole  is  greater  than  a  part;  or  that  things  equal  to  one  and  the  same 
thing  are  equal  to  one  another.  True  :  physiological  principles  con- 
cur in  the  conclusion,  and  give  the  reason  of  it.  But  they  had  no 
agency  in  leading  to  the  discovery.  That  was  as  purely  the  result  of 
observation,  as  the  facts,  that  light  bodies  float  on  water,  and  heavy 
ones  sink  in  it.  It  is  singular  that  a  writer  so  intelligent  as  B  should 
thus  commit  himself,  in  a  matter  so  palpable.  Nor  do  we  consider 
the  following  remarka  less  extraordinary  : — 

«  One  of  the  elements  of  oar  reasoning,  before  we  can  come  to  a  sing^le  phren- 
ological conclusion,  is  our  opinion  of  the  strength  of  a  certain  mental  ouaitty,— 
an  opinion  famished  by  means  entirely  exclusive  of  any  which  Phrenology  pre- 
sents."   Ibid. 

By  what  "  means  "  do  we  discover  the  *'  strength  "  of  a  "  mental 
quality  7"  The  question,  if  we  understand  the  writer's  object,  admits 
of  but  one  answer;  and  that  is  equally  brief  and  plain.  The  discovery 
is  effected  by  observation  alone,  made  either  on  others  or  ourselves, — 
roost  satisfactorily  on  the  former.  But  Phrenology  being  built  on 
observation,  cannot  be  considered  as  divorced  from  it  Indeed,  Phren- 
ology **  presents "  all  the  "  means "  for  the  discovery  of  truth  com- 
mon to  other  sciences, — experiment,  observation,  and  induction.  In 
the  present  case,  therefore,  either  B  does  not  understand  his  subject, 
or  we  do  not  understand  him. 

Might  we  speak  in  general  terms,  respecting  page  468,  we  would 
pronounce  it  singular  throughout.  Nearly  the  whole  matter  contained 
in  it  presents  little  else  than  a  tissue  of  mystification  and  mistake.  It 
neither  expounds  nor  illustrates,  proves  nor  refutes  any  thing.  It  is 
too  subtle  for  the  purposes  of  science.  To  us,  no  small  portion  of  it  is 
unintelligible;  another  part  is  irrelevant  to  the  subject  treated  of; 
and  almost  the  whole  of  the  remainder  is  erroneous.  Hence  it  leaves 
matters  much  as  it  found  them,  except  that,  as  far  as  its  influence  may 
extend,  they  are  more  entangled  and  obscured.     Whether  the  writer 
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of  a  pupil.  We  ask  of  B  whence  is  derired  the  uoerring  accuraej  of 
Deville,  of  London,  in  pronouncing  on  character  t — an  aocoracy 
which  never  fails  to  astonish,  and  proselyte  to  the  science  every 
beholder.  He  is  neither  a  man  of  extensive  attainments,  profound 
research,  nor  close  and  uninterrupted  study  ;.but  a  plain  and  unpre- 
tending artist.  Yet  is  he  more  resorted  to,  to  interpret  character, 
than  ever  Spurzheim  was,  and  his  judgements  are  equally  sound. 
Were  B  to  approach  him,  with  his  tedious  and  mystiBed  exposition  of 
means,  he  would  be  met  with  a  look  of  surprise,  if  not  with  a  smile  of 
derision.  Deville  judges  as  a  plain  Phrenologist,  looking  to  tempera- 
ment and  development  alone.  So  do  the  Combes  and  Scotts  of  Ed- 
inburgh, EUiottson  of  London,  Levison  of  Hull,  and  Otto  of  Copen- 
hagen. So  do  all  other  practical  Phrenologists.  Their  means  are 
observation ;  temperament  and  development  the  objects  on  whieh 
they  exercise  it ;  and  their  success  surprises  and  convinces  all  whom 
they  examine.  It  is  amazing  that  any  man  of  intelligence  should 
hazard  his  reputation  by  so  exaggerating  and  distorting  Dr.  Spora- 
heim's  mode  of  interpreting  character. 

As  if  to  leave  no  portion  of  the  science  untouched,  B  has  made  a 
grave  attack  on  Phrenology,  through  the  ''  Freedom  of  the  Will ;"  a 
point  which  has  been  the  battle-ground  of  metaphysicians  and  divines, 
for  hundreds  of  years,  and  does  not  promise  to  become  shortly  the 
residence  of  peace. 

The  problem  to  be  solved  is, — Is  the  Will  governed  by  motives, 
bearing  to  its  action  the  common  relation  of  cause  to  effect  ?  or  does 
it  decide  and  act,  by  a  self-governing  power,  independently  of  motires, 
and  can  it  do  so  even  in  opposition  to  them  ?  To  the  former  of  these 
questions  we  would  give  an  affirmative,  and,  of  course,  to  the  latter  a 
negative  reply.  The  Will  is  not  indei)endent  of  motives,  and  above 
the  influence  of  causes.  If  it  were,  it  would  be  out  of  harmony  with 
all  creation  besides,  beyond  the  reach  of  human  comprehension,  and, 
so  far  as  that  point  is  concerned,  on  an  equality  with  the  Creator 
Himself.  He  alone  is  independent  of  all  exterior  influences,  sel^ 
governed,  and  self-dependent ;  and  nothing  else  can  be  so,  otherwise 
he  is  not  in  all  respects  Supreme.  Even  to  the  actions  of  the  Deity 
himself,  his  own  perfections  furnish  motives.  His  Will,  therefore,  is 
not  independent  of  Himself,  although  it  is  so  of  every  thing  else. 
Universal  Supremacy  in  one  source,  necessarily  implies  universal  sub- 
serviency in  all  others.  The  very  idea  of  a  human  Will  above  motives, 
and  proof  against  influences,  is  an  anomaly,  which  sets  not  only  com- 
prehension, but  conception  at  defiance.  All  things  created  are  gov- 
erned by  definite  and  unchangeable  laws, — the  Will  of  man  no  more 
excepted  than  his  intellect  or  passions.  A  condition  of  things  the 
reverse  of  this  would  render  nugatory  and  unavailing,  and  convert 
into  a  mere  name,  all  argument,  remonstrance,  persuasion,  and  every 
thing  else  employed  to  convince  the  mind,  and  control  and  alter  the 
purposes  of  man.  As  relates  to  human  action,  and  government,  of 
what  avail  would  be  reason,  affection,  a  sense  of  duty,  or  the  dread  of 
punishment,  were  the  Will  a  despot,  deaf,  impassible,  and  superior  to 
them  all  ?  Such  a  state  of  things  would  set  equally  at  defiance,  law, 
justice,  terror,  love,  and  even  the  obligations  of  religion  itself.  In 
vain  would  these  influences  and  all  others  be  urged,  under  the  highest 
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and  weightiest  sanotions,  were  the  Will  insensible  to  the  impression  of 
motives.  Yet  insensible  to  them  it  is,  or  might  as  well  be,  if  it  can 
resist  them,  and  resolve  and  act  in  opposition  to  them.  In  that  case 
it  would  be  as  lawless  and  unmanageable,  as  a  mass  of  matter  superior 
and  disobedient  to  the  principle  of  gravity.  Such  would  be  the  char* 
aoter  of  an  independent,  self-governing  Will. 

But  no  such  thing  exists.  The  Will,  or  rather  the  mind  of  which 
it  is  an  attribute,  is  as  essentially  subject  to  the  control  of  motives  or 
agents,  as  physical  bodies  are  to  the  control  of  physical  laws,  or  or- 
ganic bodies  to  that  of  organic  laws.  Were  the  case  otherwise,  the 
moral  world,  notwithstanding  its  superiority  to  the  physical,  would  be 
a  chaos  or  a  despotism,  subject  only  to  chance  or  arbitrary  rule.  But 
a  belief  that  any  portion  of  creation  is  in  such  a  condition,  would  be 
virtually  a  denial  of  the  perfection  of  the  Deity.  It  would  be  an  im- 
peachment of  his  goodness,  or  wisdom,  or  power,  or  of  all  of  them  united.- 
In  determining  human  actions,  the  stronger  motive  predominates,  pre- 
cisely as,  in  moving  machinery,  the  heavier  weight  exceeds  the  lighter 
in  power.  In  fact  the  laws  of  causation  prevail  every  where,  and  are 
every  where  analogous  to  each  other,  the  Will  and  the  moral  world 
generally  constituting  no  exception  to  the  rule. 

Nor  is  moral  responsibility  subverted  by  this.  The  Will  of  the 
inferior  animals  is  as  free  as  our  own.  The  deer  is  as  free  to  stand 
and  perish,  or  to  fly  and  escape,  as  the  hunter  is  to  shoot  it,  or  to  leave 
it  in  safety  ;  and  the  tiger  can,  at  pleasure,  lacerate  the  kid,  or  allow 
it  to  go  unhurt.  The  Will  of  the  infant,  the  idiot,  and  lunatic  is  also 
free.  Yet  neither  .those  human  beings,  nor  the  inferior  animals  are 
morally  responsible  for  aught  they  may  do.  The  reason  is* plain. 
They  have  no  moral  nature,  and  cannot  therefore  be  held  culpable  for 
a  violation  of  laws  which  do  not  attach  to  them.  Moral  nature  consists 
in  sound  and  effective  moral  faculties.  -  But  idiots  and  inferior  animals 
are  destitute  of  such  faculties ;  the  moral  faculties  of  infants  are  im- 
mature and  feeble ;  and  those  of  the  insane  are  diseased.  Neither  of 
these  classes  of  beings,  therefore,  are  moral  agents.  To  none  but 
moral  agents  does  moral  responsibility  belong ;  and  to  them  it  adheres, 
by  a  law  of  their  constitution,  from  which  nothing  but  a  change  of 
their  nature  can  absolve  them. 

To  be  rendered  perfectly  clear,  this  subject  calls  for  further  exposi- 
tion. The  term  responsibility  imports  a  liability  to  the  penalty  of  a 
violated  law.  But  to  be  binding  and  to  imply  a  penalty,  a  law  must 
correspond  to  the  constitution  of  the  being  responsible  to  it.  None, 
therefore,  but  a  being  possessing  a  sound  moral  constitution  can  be 
held  responsible  to  a  moral  law.  Under  the  want  of  such  a  constitu- 
tion, there  is  no  fitness  between  the  being  and  the  law.  The  being 
can  neither  understand  nor  feel  the  law.  Unable  to  comprehend  even 
its  existence,  he  cannot  bo  made  sensible  that  it  is  his  duty  to  obey  it. 
To  subject  him  to  its  penalty,  therefore,  would  be  unjust  and  cruel ; 
because  a  sense  of  duty  and  a  liability  to  punishment  should  be  insep- 
arable. If  enforced  on  idiots  or  mad-men,  infants  or  inferior  animals, 
the  whole  moral  code  would  turn  to  a  system  of  hateful  tyranny. 
Why  ?  Because  it  would  be  made  to  bear  on  beings,  who,  for  want 
of  a  sound  moral  constitution,  are  unable  to  comprehend  it,  or  to  feel 
the  obligations  it  imposes. 
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To  moral  law,  however,  man,  in  an  adult  and  healthy  coodidoo^  is 
justly  responsible,  because  he  possesses  a  constitution  in  correspond- 
ence with  it;  and  yet  bis  Will  is  governed  by  motives.  Those 
motives,  moreover,  operate  as  certainly,  as  do  the  causes  that  govern 
the  physical  world.     Tp  illustrate  our  views  by  familiar  examples, — 

An  assassin,  posted  in  a  dark  and  lonely  place,  is  in  the  act  of  cpoi- 
mitting  murder.  His  motive  is  deep  vindictiveness.  or  an  excited 
state  of  the  faculty  of  Destractiveness,  and  his  Will  conforms  to  it. 
But  suddenly  a  light  appears,  and  an  armed  party  advances  to  the 
rescue  of  the  victim.  The  excitement  of  the  assassin  is  immediately 
removed  into  the  faculty  of  Cautiousness,  and  produces  fear.  This  is 
a  new  motive,  to  which  the  Will  again  conforms,  and,  instead  of  strik* 
ing  the  meditated  blow,  he  seeks  his  safety  in  fliglit.  Here  the  Will 
is  as  certainly  controled  by  motive, — the  stronger  motive  for  the  time 
still  prevailing, — as  the  ball  is  by  mechanicaJ  propulsion,  when  it 
issues  from  the  cannon,  or  the  needlo  by  attraction,  when  it  points  to 
the  pole.  We  have  said  that  the  '^  stronger  motive  prevails."  This 
is  explained  by  the  fact,  that,  when  excitement  is  removed  from  De^ 
tructiveness,  that  faculty  ceases  to  furnish  a  motive,  while  excited 
Cautiousness  operates  as  a  very  powerful  one. 

Again.  A  brave  man  is  assaulted  by  a  party  of  savages,  and  excit- 
ed Cautiousness  supplying  the  motive  induces  him  to  retreat  Bat 
the  savages,  discovering  his  wife  or  mistress,  turn  from  him,  and  rosh 
toward  the  female.  Instantly  the  excitement  being  transferred  to  the 
faculties  of  Amativeness,  Adhesiveness,  Combativeness,  and  Destrac- 
tiveness, supplies  a  new  and  stronger  motive,  and  he  flies  to  the  res- 
cue, to  conquer  or  die.  Here  the  Will  does  not  act  the  part  of  an 
arbitrary  and  inflexible  despot,  but,  like  an  obedient  subject,  submits 
to  command. 

Once  more.  A  beloved  daughter  marries  helow  her  rank,  and  in 
opposition  to  the  wishes  and  remonstrance  of  her  father,  who  sternly 
resolves  to  disinherit  her,  and  never  again  to  speak  to  her,  or  admit 
her  to  his  presence.  Offended  Combativeness  and  SelAesteera  supply 
the  motive,  and  the  Will  accords  to  it.  But,  on  a  sudden,  the  disobe- 
dient fair  one  appears,  in  all  her  beauty  and  loveliness,  falls  at  her 
father's  feet,  clasps  his  knees,  and,  unable  to  speak,  implores  forgive- 
ness with  pleading  looks  and  a  flood  of  tears.  From  the  offended 
faculties  the  excitement  is  translated  to  Philoprogenitiveness,  Adhe- 
siveness, and  Benevolence,  which,  furnishing  a  counter  motive,  the 
paternal  Will  again  conforms,  and  the  daughter  is  forgiven,  and  re- 
ceived into  favor. 

And  the  Will  is  always  thus  subordinate,  the  faculties  of  feeling 
and  sentiment,  singly  or  in  combination,  furnishing  the  motive,  and 
the  intellectual  faculties  directing  the  course.  Spurzheim  was  right, 
therefore,  in  regarding  the  Will,  not  as  an  element  of  mind,  but  as  a 
mere  decision,  under  the  influence  and  control  of  motives. 

It  has  been  already  shown,  that  mere  freedom  of  Will  is  not  the 
source  of  moral  responsibility,  because  it  cannot  produce  it  where  there 
are  no  moral  faculties.  Nor  is  it  less  true,  that  wherever  those  facul- 
ties exist,  there  is  moral  responsibility,  even  though  the  Will  is  gov- 
erned by  motives.  The  reason  is  plain.  The  guilt  of  an  immoral  act 
consists  neither  in  the  act  itself,  nor  in  the  effect  it  prodaoes ;  hot  in 
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the  criminal  intention  of  the  perpetrator.  That  intention  is  the  off- 
spring  of  the  depraved  and  vicious  condition  of  bis  jmind,  which  arises 
agaio  from  neglect  so  to  cultivate  and  strengthen  his  moral  and  reflect- 
ing faculties,  which  are  of  the  higher  and  tetter  order,  as  to  give  them 
a  preponderance  over  his  animal  faculties,  which  are  of  an  inferior  or- 
der,, and,  when  not  restrained  and  regulated,  lead  to  vice.  The  real 
criminality  of  the  deliberate  murderer,  then,  is  anterior  to  the  feloni- 
ous act.  It  eonaists  exdusivelj  in  the  fell  design.  But  that  design 
wouU  never  be  cherished,  nor  for  a  moment  tolerated,  .were  the  mind 
suitably  disciplined,  and  the  moral  and  reflecting  faculties  made  to 
control  the  animal^— the  latter,  when  allowed  to  predominate,  being 
the  source  of  assassination,,  and  every  other  form  of  crime.  If  the 
mind  be  suitably  trained,  the  higher  and  virtuous  faculties  will  always 
give  the  stronger  motives,  to  which  the  Will  will  promptly  conform, 
and  vice  will  be  avoided.  And  such  training  is  perfectly  practicable. 
The  source,  if  not  the  essence  of  crime,  therefore,  consists  in  willfully 
neglecting  it,  and  not  purifying  the  mind  from  vicious  propensities. 
Hence  our  being  drawn  into  evil  practices,,  by  the  influence  of  motives, 
neither  removes  nor  lessens  our  guilt,  in  as^  much  as  it  was  in' our  power 
so  to  cultivate  and  fortify  our  minds,  as  U>  subdue  in  Ihem  criminal 
propensities,,  and  render  them  secure  from  seductive  impressions. 

In  plain-  terms,  it  is,  as  already  stated,  perfectly  in  our  power  so  lo 
discipline  o«r  minds,  as  to-  establish  in  them  such  a  condition,  that 
the  superior  faculties  wiH  always  give  the  motives  to  action,  to  the 
ezclusioD  of  the  inferior  ones,,  and  lead  us  in  the  paths  of  practical 
virtue.  Thus  may  the  Will  be  literally  free  in  its  obedience  to  mo- 
tives, because  no  opposing  influence  is  felt,  while  these  motives  tend 
only  to  what  is  right.  And  this  result  is  the  product  of  sound  educa- 
tion, begun  early,  and  continued  until  the  requisite  habits  are  con- 
firmed. But,  by  throwing  new  and  important  light  on  the  process  of 
education.  Phrenology  furnishes  us  with  improved  modes  of  training 
the  mind,  strengthening  its  higher  faculties^  and  preparing  them 
always  to  furnish  the  predominant  motives.  Hence  it  is  favorable  to 
the  most  valuable  and  desirable  form  of  free  Will ;  that  which  decides 
in  favor  of  virtue.  We  venture  to  say  that  the  mose  enlightened  the 
intellect  isy  and  the  stronger  the  moral  powers,  the  freer  is  the  Will, 
because  it  is  unfettered  by  animal  passion.  On  the  contrary,  the  Will 
of  the  depraved  and  ignorant  is  in  comparative  bondage  to  their  gross, 
unsubdued,  and  vicious  propensities.  Still,  strictly  speaking,  its  d^ 
cision  is  free,  because  it  conforms  to  the  leading  propensity,  its  ready 
compliance  with  which  is  tantamount  to  choice.  We  shall  close  our 
remarks  on  this  topic,  by  making  B  a  frank  proposition.  If  he  is  not 
satisfied  with  the  cases  we  adduced,  where  change  of  motives  pro- 
duced corresponding  changes  in  the  Will,,  let  him  state  other  cases, 
specifying  accurately  all  the  material  circumstances  connected  with 
them,  and  we  will  show  phrenologically  that,  in  respect  to  them,  the 
same  is  true ;  or  we  will  yield  the  question,  and  acknowledge  our 
error.  In  every  instance,  where  a  skillfol  examination  is  had,  the 
motive  leading  to  it,  is  plain.  So  true  is  this,  that  we  hesitate  not  to 
say,  that  an  act  of  the  Will  without  a  motive,  would  be  as  direct  a 
departure  from  the  laws  of  nature,  as  for  a  ponderous  body  to  move  in 
opposition  to  the  principle  of  gravitation^  or  for  the  commnnioation  of 
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caloric  to  water,  instead  of  its  abstractioir  from  it,  to  form  ice.  Not- 
withstanding all  this,  our  feelings  tell  us,  that,  in  every  action  we  per- 
form, however  powerful  may  be  the  motive  urging  us  to  it,  our  Will  is 
free,  we  choose  our  course,  and  are  as  sensible  of  our  responsibility,  as 
we  are  of  the  motive  under  which  we  act. 

B  seems  to  consider  Phrenology  a  thing  of  single  points  and  insi^- 
lated  propositions.  He  is  evidently  a  stranger  to  the  beauty  and  in* 
terest  of  its  numerous  combinations.  In  illustration  and  proof  of  these 
remarks,  we  offer  the  following  brief  quotations : — 

"  The  great  rale  of  jadgement  which  Phrenology  proposes  at  the  outset,  is, 
that  the  strength  of  any  disposition  is  proportionate  to  the  size  of  its  ornn  ind 
the  aetiyity  of  the  bodily  temperament.  Bat  it  afterwards  deviates  seriondy  from 
this  mle,  coming  into  a  sort  of  inconsistency  with,  or  desertion  of,  itself."   p.  473. 

This  is  a  mistake,  whose  source  is  obvious.  It  arises  from  a  defect 
in  B  himself,  not  in  Phrenology.  He  does  not  comprehend  the  fall 
signification  of  the  term  temperament.  He  does  not  seem  to  be  aware 
that  it  includes,  in  its  meaning,  the  tone,  intensity,  or  fitness  of  a  por- 
tion of  living  matter,  whatever  may  be  its  cause,  for  high  action.  Nor 
does  he  appear  to  know  that  this  condition  is  subject  to  sundry  modi- 
fications. It  may  belong  to  one  part  of  the  system  in  fuller  measure 
than  to  another,  or  to  the  whole ;  and  it  may  be  higher  at  one  time, 
than  at  another.  In  a  particular  manner,  the  temperament  or  tone  of 
the  brain  experiences  frequent  changes,  which  produce  necessarily 
corresponding  changes  in  that  viscus,  as  the  organ  of  the  mind,  mak* 
ing  it  better  at  one  time,  and  worse  at  another.  We  will  explain  our 
selves  more  fully  on  this  point,  which  is  peculiarly  important  to  the 
science  of  Phrenology.' 

When  any  part  of  the  body  is  unusually  excited,  it  receives,  in  con- 
formity with  a  law  of  organized  matter,  an  unusual  amount  of  arterial 
blood,  as  well,  we  believe,  as  of  cerebral  influence.  Its  reception  of 
the  blood  is  certain ;  that  of  the  cerebral  influence  highly  probable. 
This  augmented  conflux  of  vital  matter  increases,  for  the  time,  the 
vitality  of  the  part,  improving  its  tone  and  fitness  for  action.  Hence 
ite  fiinctional  performance,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  correspondingly 
heightened.  The  phenomena  of  topical  inflammation  are  in  proof  of 
this.  Is  the  finger  inflamed  ?  Its  warmth  and  sensibility,  which  are 
vital  properties,  are  increased,  a  proof  that  some  forms  of  its  action 
are  invigorated.  Is  the  visual  apparatus  inflamed  t  Its  sensibility 
becomes  so  keen,  that  the  impression  of  light  is  often  intolerable. 
The  auditory  apparatus?  Sound  grows  painful.  And  it  is  well 
known,  that,  on  the  same  principles,  idiots  become  intelligent,  under 
cerebral  inflammation.  The  high-toned  condition,  which  is  but 
another  phrase  for  an  improved  temperament  of  the  brain,  renders  it 
more  vigorous  and  efficient,  as  the  organ  of  the  mind.  A  degree  of 
excitement  inferior  to  inflammation  produces  a  similar  effect  The 
economy  of  the  erectile  tessues  proves  this.  When  in  a  state  of  erec- 
tion, which  consists  in  a  superabundance  of  arterial  blood, — accom- 
panied, no  doubt,  by  a  corresponding  supply  of  cerebral  influence,— 
their  sensibility  and  power  of  action  are  augmented.  The  application 
of  these  truths  to  Phrenology  places  the  science,  in  that  respect, 
beyond  controversy.  Like  other  portions  of  the  body,  the  brain, 
when  excited,  becoming  a  centre  of  confluxion,  receives  an  inordinate 
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ouantity  of  blood.  This  increasing  its  tone  or  teroperanient,  for  tbo 
time,  increases  equally  its  power  of  action,  as  the  organ  of  the  mind. 
When  its  excitement  ceases,  and  the  blood  accumulated  in  it  recedes, 
its  tone  declines,  and  it'  returns  to  its  ordinary  power  of  action.  The 
truth  of  this  statement  is  sustained  by  phenomena  familiar  to  every 
observer.  Passion,  which  is  but  the  product  of  high  cerebral  excite- 
ment and  action,  is  marked  by  an  inordinate  conflux  of  blood  to  the 
brain.  And  who  does  not  know  that  it  increases  not  a  little  the 
'energy  of  the  mind  ?  It  is  the  source  of  true  eloquence,  by  adding  to 
the  fertility  and  force  of  conception,  and  giving  greater  fluency  and 
vigor  to  expression.  By  imparting  more  intensity  to  the  motive  nerves 
and  those  portions  of  the  brain  immediately  connected  with  them,  it 
«lso  augments  the  strength  of  the  body.  By  becoming  deeply  im- 
passioned, a  man  often  doubles  the  force  of  his  muscular  action.  Of 
ferocious  madness  the  same  is  true.  That  form  of  insanity  is  accom* 
panied  with  deep  cerebral  congestion, — we  mean  arterial  congestion. 
And  it  is  known  that  the  strength  of  a  person  in  mania  ferox  is  at 
times  quadrupled.  From  the  same  cause,  madness  also  frequently 
produces  an  improved  condition  of  the  intellectual  faculties.  At 
times,  .the  amount  of  this  improvement  astonishes.  Hence,  during 
paroxysms  of  insanity,  persons  of  common  capacities  in  health,  con* 
verse,  at  times,  with  great  eloquence,  reason  acutely,  sing,  or  perform 
on  a  musical  instrument,  and  write  poetry  with  peculiar  facility,  taste, 
and  elegance.  Nor  is  this  all.  Mental  exertion  is  an  excitant  of  the 
brain,  injects  it  with  arterial  blood,  and  improves  its  condition,  as  the 
apparatus  of  the  mind.  Hence,  when  an  orator  commences  a  public 
discourse,  be  is  often  comparatively  barren  and  feeble,  both  in  thought 
and  expression.  Why  ?  Because,  as  yet,  his  brain  wants  excitement 
and  arterial  blood.  And  these  it  receives  by  its  own  exercise.  In  a 
short  time,  therefore,  through  the  influence  of  higher  cerebral  excite- 
ment, the  carotids  of  the  speaker  begin  to  throb,  his  countenance 
flushes,  his  eyes  take  fire,  and  his  eloquence,  improved  in  compass, 
depth,  and  power,  assumes  a  bolder  and  loftier  tone.  His  thick-com- 
ing thoughts  and  conceptions  are  restrained  by  no  other  limit  than  his 
power  to  utter  them.  Even  his  voice  becomes  louder  and  more  melo- 
dious, and  his  action  improves  in  fitness,  grace,  and  impressiveness. 
Nor  is  the  cause  of  all  this  concealed.  It  is  the  amended  tempera- 
ment of  his  brain,  diff'using  its  influence  through  the  whole  man. 
Weaken  this  temperament,  and  the  high  mental  manifestations,  with 
all  their  charms  and  glory,  disappear ;  and  the  resplendent  orator, 
shorn  of  his  radiance,  becomes  a  man  again,  and  excites  the  wonder 
of  his  audience  no  longer. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  intensity,  or  heightened  tone  of  the 
cerebral  organs  makes  amends  for  any  want  of  extensity  or  size  that 
may  attach  to  them,  precisely  as  a  firmly  knit  muscle,  though  small,  is 
often  possessed  of  greater  vigor  than  a  much  larger  one,  which  is 
loosely  organized  and  soft,  rhrenologists  speak  truth,  then,  when 
they  say,  that  the  power  of  a  cerebral  organ  is  as  its  size  and  tempera- 
ment. And  the  same  is  true  of  every  other  kind  of  organ  in  the  body. 
Other  things  being  alike,  its  size  is  the  measure  of  its  power.  B  is 
firanUy  challenged  to  cite  an  exception. 
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B  alleges  that  PhrenologisU  assign  the  greater  "  compactness"  of 
some  brains  as  the  cptnse  of  their  superior  fitness  for  intellectual  action. 
We  do  not  assert  tliat  such  a  canse  has  never  been  assigned;  hot  we 
know  not  when,  where,  or  by  whom.  We  w6re  entirely  igoortot  of 
the  existence  of  the  fact,  until  B^s  paper  informed  us  of  it.  Nor  do 
we  believe  now  that  a  notion  of  the  kind  has  ever  been  seriously  muii> 
tained  by  a  Phrenologist  of  standing.  If  it  has  been,  let  the  writer 
name  him,  and  remove  from  himself  the  suspicion  of  inaccuracy,  Thtt 
some  brains  possess  a  greater  delicacy  of  fibre  than  others,  appears  to 
be  true ;  a  circumstance  which  no  d<Hibt  modifies  their  action,  reader- 
ing  it  perhaps  more  brisk  and  sprightly.  In  this  respect  the  female 
brain  surpasses  the  male.  Its  texture^  like  that  of  the  femak  syateoi 
generally,  is  more  delicate  and  refined,  and  of  a  higher  finish.  That 
this  may  be  influential  in  bestowing  on  the  mind  of  woman  a  greater 
degree  of  activity,  sprightliness,  and  grace,  is  not  improbable.  For  a 
similar  reason  the  female  muscles  exceed  the  male  in  quickness,  deli* 
cacy,  and  minuteness  of  motion,  giving  a  superior  fitness  for  certaia 
kinds  of  employment.  C 

CincinnatL 


FISHER   BILLT« 
A   SKETCH   FBOM   LIFE. 

Th<  world  has  erred  in  its  estimate  of  Tarioos  pursuits,  and  while 
its  homage  and  praise  are  poured  forth  with  surprising  prodigaliij  on 
those  individuals  who  have  trodden  the  customary  paths  to  grandeur, 
others,  equaUy  deserving  of  notice,  have  escaped  it  altogether.  Tbe 
poet,  the  historian,  and  the  painter ;  the  great  sculptor  and  the  greit 
general.;  the  hewer  of  stone  and  the  hewer  of  men,  may  hide  their 
baldness  with  their  clustering  laurels,  and,  in  the  decline  of  life,  tit 
down  comfortably  to  its  manifold  enjoyments,  rich  in  the  meed  of  feme. 
There  is  a  class  of  beings  whose  names  repose  in  unmerited  obecoritj, 
and  whose  busts  are  never  seen  in  those  niches,  which  are  graced  by 
the  marble  effigies  of  less  peaceful  and  less  deserving  characters.  The 
curious  may  wish  to  know  something  of  the  habits  of  these  neglected 
worthies,  and  of  their  favorite  places  of  resort.  They  are  found  lin- 
gering in  haunted  nooks  and  shaded  dells, — ^in  the  green  valleys  that 
nestle  in  the  bosom  of  the  highlands,  or  the  emerald  meadows  that 
repose  in  the  sunbeams  and  are  broken  only  by  the  silver  stream  as  it 
glides  noiselessly  through  its  serpentine,  channels,  hastening  awaj 
among  the  hagles,  and  changing  its  hue,  only  when  it  passes  into  the 
shadowy  depths  of  the  green  woodlands.  By  the  brink  of  the  small 
rivers,  generally  in  the  shadow  of  the  trees,  the  Angler  may  be  fosod 
at  any  time  of  the  day,  bending  with  earnest  calmness  over  the  wave, 
and  watching  the  cork  that  rests  lightly  on  its  bosom  for  an  indication 
of  his  luck.  A  few  trouts  or  a  pike  occasionally  reward  his  perse- 
verance ;  but  the  meditative  calm  which  he  so  eminently  enjoys,  is 
rarely  destroyed  by  the  tumult  of  success.  It  will  be  perceived  that 
my  sympathy  is  enlisted  in  favor  of  men  who  encounter  sneers  oftener 
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than  Bmiles,  and  rarely  fNus  through  this  cenaorious  world  without 
aamberlesa  rebukes  and  annoyances. 

The  angler  takes  ne  tboaght  of  the  morrow,  he  is  careless  with  re* 
gard  to  dress,  and  as  for  travel,  it  is  confined  to  periodical  wanderings 
from  one  troutrstream  to  another.  His  favorite ,  haunts  are  nooks  of 
'quiet  beauty,  shut  out  by  hills  and  branching  forests  from  the  gaze  of 
men,  where,  sitting  on  the  green  turf,  with  his  eye  bent  idly  on  the 
brook,  his  ear  is  Sled  with  its  musical  murmur,  and  his  mind  with 
4ho8e  dreams  and  reveries,  which  are  wont  to  visk  the  fanciful  in  such 
sequestered  spots.  What  to  him  are  the  carking  cares  of  the  world! 
He  has  left  them  far  behind  him.  His  reward  is  exceeding  great ;  for 
it  consists  in  that  tranquility  of  roiml,  that  entire  freedom  from  tumult, 
thai  forgetfulness  of  self  and  selfish  aspirations,  which  is  far  removed 
from  all  paltry  considerations  of  the  |rain  of  hie  -employment.  When 
an  angler,  at  the  conclusion  of  a  day  •of  his  peaceful  life^  lifts  his  empty 
hasket,  preparing  to  return  home,  he  does  not  sorrow  over  what  others 
term  his  ill  luck,  but  thanks  fortune  that  he  has  so  light  a  burthen ; 
or,  if  the  fish  engage  hts  thought,  dwells  with  sufficient  complacency 
t>n  the  last  glorious  nibble. 

In  a  little  v^lage,  on  the  mainland,  not  far  from  the  metropolis  of 
Sew-'York,  lived  a  man  after  my  -own  heart,  one  to  whose  memory 
perhaps  I  cling  the  closer,  because  the  finger  of  scorn  pointed  at  him 
while  he  lived,  and  poverty  foUowed  in  his  footsteps.  Poor  Fisher 
Billy  I  Thou  wast  bom  too  late,  and  on  the  wrong  sidet>f  the  Atlantic. 
Isaac  Walton  would  have  cherished  thee,  and,  vperhaps,  immortalized 
thy  name,  while  the  wary  burghersof  thy  native  p4ace  looked  upon  thee 
with  an  evil  eye.  But  Fisher  Billy  cared  <iot  for  the  opinions  of  his 
neighbors.  His  invincible  love  of  angling  drove  every  other  consider- 
tion  from  his  mind  ^  and  he  never  condescended  to  make  the  least 
reply  to  the  remonstrances  and  invectives,  which  were  dire<^ed  to  him 
on  the  subject  of  his  habits.  It  is  true  that  his  children  went  about 
ragged  and  slip-shod,  and  that  his  wife  found  much  ado  to  supply  their 
table  even  scantily  ;  but  then  Fisher  Billy  thought  tliat  no  more  could 
he  expected  of  him,  as  a  husband  and  a  father,  than  an  occasional  pre* 
sent  of  a  salmon-trout  or  river-bass.  Yet  he  was  not  destitute  of  affec- 
tionate feelings ;  for,  in  the  evening,  he  was  wont  to  take  his  hofy  upon 
his  knee,  and  recount  to  him  the  exploits  of  the  day,  promising  that, 
when  his  years  warranted  the  promotion,  he  should  be  the  companion 
of  his  father  in  his.  rural  wanderings  and  sports.  How  did  the  father's 
eyes  light  up  when  he  heard,  from  indisputable  authority,  that  the  hope- 
ful scion,  in  whom  his  fondest  affections  centered,  had  actually  suc- 
ceeded in  taking  a  vigorous  but  unwary  minnow  with  a  pin-hook. 

Fisher  Billy  was  good-natured,  and  he  has  often  assured  me  that,  in 
his  whole  life,  he  was  guilty  of  but  one  piece  of  cruelty,  when  in  answer 
to  the  abuse  of  his  wife,  heaped  upon  his  idle  calling,  he  held  up  in 
full  view  a  brace  of  fine  salmon-trouts — "And  this,  you  know,"  added 
the  excellent  man,  "  was  heaping  coals  of  fire  on  her  head." 

The  world  went  ill  with  Fisher  Billy.  When  did  it  ever  go  other- 
wise with  a  man  of  genius  ?  His  little  landed  property  passed  from  his 
possession,  acre  by  acre,  until,  at  length,  the  roof  that  sheltered  him 
was  no  longer  his  own.  The  fences  on  his  premises  went  to  decay, 
and  the  dilapidated  cow-shed  was  no  longer  an  adequate  defence  to 
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the  poor  old  animal  that  howled  out  her  misery  in  anison  irith  the 
moaning  of  the  winter-storm.  Repairs  were  wanting,  but  our  medita- 
tive  fisherman  could  not  attend  to  such  sublunary  matters — "  want  of 
time"  was  his  excuse.  He  had  his  artificial  baits  to  make,  his  lines  to 
arrange,  his  poles  to  put  in  order ;  in  short,  he  was  always  very  busy 
about  nothing.  At  length  the  poor  man  was  arrested  for  debt  and  con* 
?eyed  to  the  county  jail,  which  was  at  some  distance  from  his  humble 
dwelling.  With  difficulty  he  obtained  bail,  and  was  allowed  to  fish, 
within  a  narrow  space,  on  the  banks  of  a  little  stream  that  ran  through 
the  town.  A  stout  stake,  driven  into  the  turf,  marked  the  boundary 
of  the  poor  debtor's  range.  The  place  was  quiet  enough,  and  my  friend 
was  rarely  disturbed.  For  several  days  he  complained  to  the  sheriff  of 
his  ilMuck,  and  that  worthy  functionary  already  knew  that  the  portion 
of  the  stream  to  which  Fisher  Billy  was  confined,  appeared  to  be  e»> 
chewed  by  all  fish  of  taste  and  size.  Afler  «  few  days,  howeyer,  Billy 
nightly  returned  with  his  basket  full  of  fish.  His  success  was  the  theme 
of  general  wonder,  and  the  sheriff  himself,  dignified  as  he  was,  coold 
not  help  expressing  his  admiration  at  the  skill  of  a  man  who  could  ex- 
tract such  treasures  from  so  unpromising  a  place.  Yet  suspicion  poi- 
soned the  honest  fame  of  our  fisherman,  and  whispered  in  the  ear  of 
the  sheriff.  That  august  officer  thought  it  possible  that  Billy  might 
have  violated  the  sanctity  of  his  engagements,  and  passed.  beycHid  the 
limits.  He  charged  Billy  with  the  heinous  offence,  but  the  latter  indig- 
nantly repelled  the  accusation.  ''  Think  ye,"  replied  he,  with  dignity, 
"that  a  fisherman  has  no  honor?  Nay,  master  sheriff,  I  scorn  to 
break  my  word.  Ye  bade  me  not  to  go  beyond  the  stake,  and  I  have 
fulfilled  my  promise  even  to  the  very  letter."  The  sheriff  was  only 
silenced :  accordingly,  on  the  morrow,  he  posted  himself  among  the 
trees,  just  before  Fisher  Billy  came  to  the  shore  with  his  rod  and 
basket  The  fisher  threw  his  fly,  and  bent  over  the  stream,  gradually 
changing  his  position,  and  approaching  the  stake.  When  arrived  at 
the  boundary,  he  drew  in  his  line,  looked  cautiously  around,  and  then 
pulled  up  the  stake,  carried  it  down  the  river ^  and  planting  it  beyond  him, 
resumed  his  sport  He  took  care  not  to  pass  the  stake.  Fisher  Billy 
has  often  recounted  this  stratagem  with  peculiar  self-complacency,  and, 
although  hisconduct,  in  this  instanccj  was  productive  of  unpleasant 
consequences,  I  cannot  but  consider  it  a  proof  of  the  wide  reach  of  his 
intellect,  and  have  therefore  preserved  it  in  my  memory  with  other  acta 
of  that  immortal  angler,  whom  I  have  survived  only  to  lament  and 
eulogize.  D. 
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VOYAGING, 


Thbrb  are  incidents  to  enliven  e?en  the  dull  imprisonment  of  a  ship 
at  sea,  thoagh  the  traveler  has  not  the  constant  charm  of  successive 
scenery,  as  when  he  traces  down  a  dozen  degrees  of  latitude  in  the 
rivers  of  the  West,  gliding  from  the  mountains  of  the  Alleghany  to  the 
low  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  heholding,  on  the  blooming 
banks,  the  productions  of  every  climis. 

Men,  when  out  of  sight  of  land,  are  more  observant  of  the  skies.  A 
sailor  is  a  great  meteorologist,  and  knows  his  weather  as  well  as  his 
longitude.  He  studies  the  clouds,  whistles  for  a  wind  in  a  calm,  and 
when  it  begins  to  breathe  speaks  it  fair  lest  it  should  go  away — '*  blow, 
good  breeze,  blow."  Nevertheless  there  are  many  hours,  not  to  say 
days,  that  hang  tediously  over  a  mariner.  If  time  be  an  enemy  he 
has  not  many  weapons  to  kill  it.  If  the  master  have  no  mental  re- 
sources, no  love  for  reading,  or  no  books,  he  is  in  danger  of  seeking 
forbidden  substitutes  in  the  bottle,  unless  he  wisely  leaves  that  perilous 
thing  on  shore. 

In  a  late  voyage,  I  was  passenger  with  a  man  "  young  in  years,  but 
of  experience  old,"  who  had  tried  the  bottle  and  found  it  a  bad  friend 
and  a  worse  enemy.  He,  therefore,  discharged  it  entirely  from  his  ship. 
Though  but  thirty  years  of  age,  he  had  passed  seventeen  on  the  seals. 
He  seemed  to  have  a  double  consciousness,  or  sensation,— one  belong- 
ing to  his  own  body,  the  other  to  the  ship.  When  asleep,  a  wave 
could  not  break  over  the  prow,  or  a  block  fall  on  deck,  without  awak- 
ing him,  any  more  than  an  apple  could  drop  on  me  without  breaking 
my  slumber  under  a  tree.  His  soul  and  sensation  seemed  to  be  em- 
bodied in  the  ship. 

We  had  rough  weather — many  ships  foundered  in  it — for  it  was  a 
continued  gale ;  but  we  lost  nothing  but  a  hencoop.  We  had,  how- 
ever, many  buffets  that  would  have  shattered  a  common  ship. 

In  crossing  the  ocean,  once,  it  seemed  to  me  strange  that,  in 
this  wide  expanse,  where  ships  are  seldom  visible  to  each  other, 
chance  should  so  order  it,  that  we  were  three  times  exactly  in  the 
track  of  others,  and,  had  not  we  turned  a  little  from  our  course,  we 
should  three  times  have  struck  another  ship.  Had  this  been  at  night, 
under  a  careless  watch,  two  ships  might  have  been  looked  for  in  vain, 
with  all  their  wealth,  sailors,  and  passengers. 

A  ship  must  necessarily  be  under  a  despotic  government— the  au- 
thority of  the  master  must  be  absolute  and  immediate  :  a  sailor  must 
not  refuse  to  execute  what  he  knows  to  be  a  needless  or  a  vexatious 
order.  Discipline  and  subordination  only  can  preserve  the  ship.  The 
mate  was  brother  to  the  captain,  a  youth  of  perhaps  twenty-one,  rough, 
stolid-looking,  and  of  slow  movement.  I  had  little  respect  for  his 
capacity  or  skill.     I  was  mistaken. 

The  cook  came  down  one  morning  and  told  the  captain  that  Tom 
had  refused  to  go  aloft,  and  was  striking  the  mate.  The  captain  went 
forward,  where  the  men  had  formed  a  circle  around  the  combatants, 
and,  taking  up  a  yard  or  two  of  small  phain  cable,  he  swung  it  about 
like  a  rope's  end,  though  it  required  vast  strength.  They  retired  and  I 
saw  our  mate  parrying  the  furious  blows  of  Tom,  who  was  twice  his 
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size,  till  his  antagonist  had  exhausted  himself,  when*  he  in  tvn  became 
the  assailant,  and  brought  Tom  to  the  deck,  four  or  &ve  times^ covered 
with  blood,  till  he  begged  lustily  for  remission.  In  three  mioutes  the 
mate  had  adjusted  his  cravat  and  was  eating  his  breakfast  as  coollj  as 
if  nothing  unusual  had  happened/ while  Tom  was^laid  up  til  day  in 
an  old  sail. 

One  cold  morning,  when  the  wind  was  almost  a  gale  and  the  aea 
most  rough  and  dangerous,  a  cry  arose  **  a  man  overboard."  We 
were  going  eight  knots,  and  we  saw  the  poor  fellow  rising  and  falliog 
on  the  waves  astern,  fifty  rods,  before  any  thing  could  be  thrown  to 
him.  At  last  a  settee  was  disengaged,  and  he  made  for  it,  though  with 
little  chance  of  reaching  iL  It  was  a  matter  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
to  pqt  the  sails  aback  ^  and  this  many  masters  would  not  hare  done,  ao 
utterly  hopeless  did  it  appeat  to  recoref  the  man.  He  was  bow  more 
than  a  mile  from  the  ship ;.  bat  high  as  the  waves  rao,  the  mate  had 
the  smali  boat  in  the  water  and  called  for  four  hands.  But  the. sailors 
and  second  mate  hong  back,, — ^they  were  excusable, — it  was  a  periloas 
duty.  Four,  however^  were  mustered,  and  the  boat  departed  acroH 
the  waves,  which  it  seemed  to  climb  almost  perpendicularly.  We 
often  lost  sight  of  it  for  several  minutes^-it  was  like  an  egg-sbell  afloat 
in  a  miy-pond,  with  five  pismires.  In  three  quarters  of  an  hoar  it 
returned,  but  it  was  a  service  of  difficulty  and  danger  to-  approach  the 
ship.  In  the  bottom  we  discovered  the  lost  man,  who  had  reached 
the  settee  just  as  he  became  exhausted.  He  was  the  first  to  |^  oa 
board,  the  mate  the  last,  and  the  boat  was  staved  in  at  the  aide.  1 
looked  upon  our  quiet  mate  with  admiration.  He  had  been  the  sole 
mover  of  an  act  that  few  men  would  have  dared  to  attempt.  He  bad 
rescued  a  poor;  fellow  from  the  waves,  and  was  as  uneonsciovs  as  the 
ship  itself  of  having  performed  a  great  and  noble  action.  His  coolness 
was  imperturbable. 
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SoFT-wAYivo  sheet  of  water  !  when  a  boy, 
My  heart  responded  to  thy  look  of  joy ; 
'T  was  my  delight  to  sit  upon  thy  shore, 

And  hear  thy  billows  breaking  at  my  feet ; 
Not,  like  the  ocean's,  with  incessant  roar, 

Bat,  like  a  sea-shell,  low-yoiced,  hashed  and  sweet. 
'T  was  my  delight  from  the  uprising  hill— > 

The  great  sun  sinking  in  the  crimson  west— 

To  gaze  across  thy  scarcely -ruffled  breaat, 
On  those  dark  pines  that  rise  in  grandeur  still. 

As  high,  as  graceful,  and  as  richly  green, 

As  when  in  youth  I  loved  the  lovely  scene. 
.Ah  I  now  I  fear,  when  ofl  thy  smiles  I  see. 
My  heart  is  changed,  in  all,  save  loving  thee  !  P-  ^- 
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THE    STORY    TELLER. 

NO.  II. 
THE    VILLAGE   THEATRE. 

About  the  first  of  September,  my  fellovir-traveler  sod  myseH*  arrived 
at  a  country  town,  where  a  small  company  of  actors,  on  their  return 
from  a  summer's  campaign  in  the  British  Provinces,  were  giving  a 
series  of  dramatic  exhibitions.  A  moderately  sized  haU  of  the  tavern 
had  been  converted  into  a  theatre.  The  performances  that  evening 
were  The  Heir  at  Law,  and  No  Song  No  Supper,  with  the  rechation- 
of  Alexander's  Feast  between  the  play  and  farce.  The  house  was 
thin  and  dulK  But  the  next  day,  there  appeared  to  be  brighter  pros- 
pects, the  play-bills  announcing,  at  every  corner,  on  the  town-pump, 
and,  awful  sacrilege !  on  the  very  door  of  the  meeting-house,  an  Un- 
precedented Attraction  \ !  After  setting  forth  the  ordinary  entertain- 
ments of  a  theatre,  the  public  were  informed,  in  the  hugest  type  that 
the  printing-office  could  supply,  that  the  manager  had  been  fortunate 
enough  to  accomplish  an  engagement  with  the  celebrated  Story  Teller. 
He  wooM  make  his  first  appearance  that  evening,  and  recite  his  famous 
tale  of  "  Mr.  Higginbothatn's  Catastrophe !"  which  had  been  received 
with  rapturous  applause,  by  audiences  in  all  the  principal  cities. 
This  outrageous  ffourish  of  trumpets,  be  it  known,  was  wholly  unau- 
thorized by  me,  who  had  merely  made  an  engagement  for  a  single  even- 
ing, withottt  assuming  any  more  celebrity  than  the  little  I  possessed. 
As  for  the  tale,  it  could  hardly  have  been  apphuded  by  rapturous  audi- 
ences, being'  as  yet  an  uniined  plot ;  nor,  even  when  I  stepped  upon 
the  stage,  was  it  d<ecided  whether  Mr.  Higginbotham  should  live  or 
die. 

In  two  or  three  places,,  underneath  the  flaming  bills  which  announced 
the  Story  Teller,  was  pasted  a  small  slip  of  paper,  giving  notice,  in 
tremulbtrs  characters,  of  a  religious  meeting,  to  be  hefd  at  the  school- 
house,  where,  with  Divine  permission,  Eliakim  Abbott  would  address 
sinnera  on  the  welfare  of  their  immortal  souls. 

In  the  evening,  after  the  commencement  of  the  tragedy  of  Douglas, 
I  took  a  ramble  through  the  town,  to  quicken  my  ideas  by  active  nio« 
tion.  My  spirits  were  good,  with  a  certain  glow  of  mind,  which  I  had 
already  learned  to  depend  upon  as  the  sure  prognostic  of  success. 
Passing  a  small  and  solitary  schoor-house,  where  a  light  was  burning 
dimly,  and  a  few  peopfe  were  entering  the  door,  I  went  in  with  them, 
and  saw  my  friend  Eliakim  at  the  desk.  He  had  collected  about  fif- 
teen hearers,  mostly  females.  Just  as  I  entered,  he  was  beginning  to 
pray,  in  accents  so  tew  and  interrupted,  that  he  seemed  to  doubt  the 
reception  of  his  efforts,  both  with  God  and  man.  There  was  room  for 
distrust,  rn  regard  to  the  latter.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  prayer,  sev- 
eral of  the  little  audience  went  out,  leaving  him  to  begin  his  discourse 
under  such  discoura^ng  circumstances,  added  to  his  natural  and  ago- 
nizing diffidence.  Knowing  that  my  presence  on  these  occasions  in- 
creased his  embarrassment,  I  had  stationed  myself  in  a  dusky  place 
near  the  door,  and  now  stole  softly  out. 

On  my  return  to  the  tavern,  the  trapredy  was  already  concluded, 
and  being  a  feeble  one  in  itself,  and  indifferently  performed,  it  left  so 
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much  the  better  chance  for  the  Story  Teller.  The  bar  was  thtonged 
with  cuRtomers,  the  toddy-stick  keeping  a  coDtinual  tattoo,  while  Id 
the  hall  there  was  a  broad,  deep  buzzing  sound,  with  an  occasional 
peal  of  impatient  thunder,  all  symptoms  of  an  overflowing  boase  and 
an  eager  audience.  I  drank  a  glass  of  wine  and  water,  and  stood  at 
the  side-sc^ne,  conversing  with  a  young  person  of  doubtful  sex.  If  a 
gentleman,  how  could  he  have  performed  the  singing-girl,  the  night 
before,  in  No  Song  No  Supper  ?  Or  if  a  lady,  why  did  she  enact 
Young  Norval,  and  now  wear  a  green  coat  and  white  pantaloons,  in 
the  character  of  Little  Pickle  1  In  either  case,  the  dress  was  pretty, 
and  the  wearer  bewitching ;  so  that,  at  the  proper  moment,  I  stepped 
forward,  with  a  gay  heart  and  a  bold  one ;  while  the  orchestra  played 
a  tune  that  had  resounded  at  many  a  country  ball,  and  the  curtain,  as 
it  rose,  discovered  something  like  a  country  bar-room.  Such  a  scene 
was  well  enough  adapted  to  such  a  tale. 

The  orchestra  of  our  little  theatre  consisted  of  two  fiddles  and  a 
clarionet ;  but  if  the  whole  harmony  of  the  Tremont  had  been  there, 
it  might  have  swelled  in  vain,  beneath  the  tumult  of  applause  that 
greeted  me.  The  good  people  of  the  town,  knowing  that  the  world 
contained  innumerable  persons  of  celebrity,  undreamt  of  by  them, 
took  it  for  granted  that  I  wall  one,  and  that  their  roar  of  welcome  was 
but  a  feeble  echo  of  those  which  had  thundered  around  me,  in  lofty 
theatres.  Such  an  enthusiastic  uproar  was  never  heard  ;  each  person 
seemed  a  Br iareus,  clapping  a  hundred  hands,  besides  keeping  bis  feet 
and  several  cudgels  in  play,  with  stamping  and  thun^ping  on  the  floor; 
while  the  ladies  flourished  their  white  cambric  handkerchiefs,  inter- 
mixed  with  yellow,  and  red  bandanna, -like  the  flags  of  difierent  na- 
tions. Afler  such  a  salutation,  the  celebrated  Story  Teller  felt  almost 
ashamed  to  produce  so  humble  an  affair  as 

Mil.  hioginbotuam's  catastrophe. 

A  YOUNO  fellow,  a  tobacco-pedler  by  trade,  was  on  his  way  from 
Morristown,  where  he  had  dealt  largely  with  the  Deacon  of  the  Shaker 
settlement,  to  the  village  of  Parker's  Falls  on  Salmon  River.  He  bad 
a  neat  little  cart,  painted  green,  with  a  box  of  cigars  depicted  on  each 
side-pannel,  and  an  Indian  chief,  holding  a  pipe  and  a  golden  tobacco- 
stalk,  on  the  rear.  The  pedler  drove  a  smart  little  mare,  and  was  a 
young  man  of  excellent  character,  keen  at  a  bargain,  but  none  the 
worse  liked  by  the  Yankees  ;  who,  as  1  have  heard  them  say,  woald 
rather  be  shaved  with  a  sharp  razor  than  a  dull  one.  Especially  was 
he  beloved  by  the  pretty  girls  along  the  Connecticut,  whose  favor  he 
used  to  court  by  presents  of  the  best  smoking-tobacco  in  his  stock, 
knowing  well  that  the  country  lasses  of  New-England  are  generally 
great  performers  on  pipes.  Moreover,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  coarse  of 
my  story,  the  pedler  was  inquisitive,  and  something  of  a  tattler,  always 
itching  to  hear  the  news,  and  anxious  to  tell  it  again. 

Afler  an  early  breakfast  at  Morristown,  the  tobacco-pedler,  whose 
name  was  Dominicus  Pike,  had  traveled  seven  miles  through  a  tolitary 
piece  of  woods,  without  speaking  a  word  to  any  body  but  himself  and 
his  little  gray  mare.  It  being  nearly  seven  o'clock,  he  was  as  eager 
to  hold  a  morning  gossip,  as  a  city  shopkeeper  to  read  the  morniog 
paper.    An  opportunity  seemed  at  hand,  when^  afler  lighting  a  cigar 
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with  a  sun-glass,  he  looked  up,  and  perceived  a  man  coming  over  the 
brow  of  the  hill,  at  the  foot  of  which  the  pedler  had  stopped  his  green 
cart.  Dominions  watched  him  as  he  descended,  and  noticed  that  he 
carried  a  bundle  over  his  shoulder  on  the  end  of  a  stick,  and  traveled 
with  a  weary,  yet  determined  pace.  He  did  not  Idok  as  if  he  had 
started  in  the  freshness  of  the  morning,  but  had  footed  it  all  night,  and 
meant  to  do  the  same  all  day. 

**  Good  morning,  mister,"  said  Dominions,  when  within  speaking 
distance.  "  You  go  a  pretty  good'  jog.  What 's  the  latest  news  at 
Parket's  Falls?" 

The  man  pulled  the  broad  brim  of.  a  gray  hat  over  his  eyes,  and 
answered,  rather  sullenly,  that  he  did  not  come  from  Parker's  Falls, 
Which,  as  being  the  limit  of  his  own  day's  journey,  the  pedler  had 
naturally  mentioned  in  his  inquiry. 

"  Well,  then,"  rejoined  Dominicus  Pike,  "  let 's  have  the  latest 
news  where  you  did  come  from.  I  'm  not  particular  about  Parker's 
Falls.     Any  place  will  answer." 

Being  thus  importuned,  the  traveler — who  was  as  ill-looking  a  fellow 
as  one  would  desire  to  meet,  in  a  solitary  piece  of  woods — appeared  to 
hesitate  a  little,  as  if  he  were  either  searching  his  memory  for  news,  or 
weighing  the  expediency  of  telling  it.  At  last,  mounting  on  the  step 
of  the  cart,  he  whispered  in  the  ear  of  Dominicus,  though  he  might 
have  shouted  aloud,  and  no  other  mortal  would  have  heard  him, 

**  I  do  remeinber  one  little  trifle  of  news,"  said  ho.  ''  Old  Mr. 
Higginbotham,  of  Kimballton,  was  murdered  in  his  orchard,  at  eight 
o'clock  last  night,  by  an  Irishman  and  a  nigger.  They  strung  him 
up  to  the  branch  of  a  St.  Michael's  pear-tree,  where  nobody  would 
find  him  till  the  morning." 

As  soon  as  this  horrible  intelligence  was  communicated,  the  stranger 
betook  himself  to  his  journey  again,  with  more  speed  than  ever,  not 
even  turning  his  head  when  Dominicus  invited  him  to  smoke  a  Spanish 
cigar  and  relate  all  the  particulars.  The  pedler  whistled  to  his  mare 
and  went  up  the  hill,  pondering  on  the  doleful  fate  of  Mr.  Higgin- 
botham, whom  he  had  known  in  the  way  of  trade,  having  sold  him 
many  a  bunch  of  long-nines,  and  a  great  deal  of  pig-tail,  lady's  twist, 
and  iig  tobacco.  He  was  rather  astonished  at  the  rapidity,  with  which 
the  news  had  spread.  Kimballton  was  nearly  sixty  miles  distant  in  a 
straight  line  ;  the  murder  had  been  perpetrated  only  at  eight  o'clock 
the  preceding  night ;  yet  Dominicus  had  heard  of  it  at  seven  in  the 
morning,  when,  in  all  probability,  poor  Mr.  Higginbotham'sown  family 
had  but  just  discovered  his  corpse,  hanging  on  the  St.  Michael's  pear- 
tree.  The  stranger  on  foot  must  have  worn  seven-league  boots,  to 
travel  at  such  a  rate. 

**  111  news  flies  fast,  they  say,"  thought  Dominicus  Pike;  "  but  this 
beats  rail-roads.  The  fellow  ought  to  be  hired  to  go  express  with  the 
President's  Message." 

The  difficulty  was  solved,  by  supposing -that  the  narrator  had  made 
a  mistake  of  one  day,  in  the  date  of  the  occurrence  ;  so  that  our  friend 
did  not  hesitate  to  introduce  the  story  at  every  tavern  and  country-store 
along  the  road,  expending  a  whole  bunch  of  Spanish- wrappers  among 
at  least  twenty  horrified  audiences.  He  found  himself  invariably  the 
first  bearer  of  the  intelligence,  and  was  so  pestered  with  questions. 
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that  be  could  not  avoid  filling  up  the  outline,  till  it  became  qaile  a 
respectable  narrative.  He  met  with  one  piece  of  corroboratiTe  evi- 
dence. Mr.  Higginbotham  was  a  trader;  and  a  former  clerk  of  fats, 
to  whom  Dominicus  related  the  fact,  testified  that  (he  old  gentleman 
was  accustomed  to  return  home  through  the  orchard,  about  night-fall, 
with  the  money  and  valuable  papers  of  the  store  in  his  pocket  Tfae 
clerk  manifested  but  little  grief  at  Mr.  Higginbotham's' catastrophe, 
hinting,  what  the  pedler  had  discovered  in  his  own  dealings  with  him, 
that  he  was  a  crusty  old  fellow^  as  close  as  a  vice.  His  property  would 
descend  to  a  pretty  niece,  who  was  now  keeping  school  in  Kinn- 
ballton. 

What  with  telling  the  news  for  the  public  good,  and  driving  bar- 
gains for  his  own,  Dominicus  was  so  much  delayed  on  the  road,  that 
he  chose  to  put  up  at  a  tavern,  about  five  miles  short  of  Parker's  Fails. 
After  supper,  lighting  one  of  his  prime  cigars,  he. seated  himself  in  the 
bar-room,  and  went  through  the  story  of  the  murder,  which  had  grown 
so  fast  that  it  took  him  half  an  hour  to  tell.  There  were  as  many  as 
twenty  people  in  the  rodm,  nineteen  of  whom  received  it  all  for  gospel. 
But  the  twentieth  was  an  elderly  farmer,  who  had  arrived  on  horse- 
back a  short  time  before,  and  was  now  seated  in  a  corner,  smoking 
his  pipe.  When  the  story  was  concluded,  he  rose  up  very  deliberately, 
brought  his  chair  right  in  front  of  Dominicus,  and  stared  bin  full  in 
the  face,  puffing  out  the  fUest  tobacco  smoke  the  pedler  had  ever  smelt. 

''  Will  you  make  affidavit,"  demanded  he,  in. the  tone  of  a  country 
JQstice  taking  an  examination,  "  that  old  Squire  Higginbotham  of  Kim- 
ballton  was  murdered  in  his  orchard,  the  night  before  last,  and  foood 
hanging  on  his  great  pear-tree  yesterday  morning 2" 

"  I  tell  you  the  story  as  I  heard  it,  mister,"  answered  Dominicus^ 
dropping  bis  half-burnt  cigar ;  "  I  don't  say  that  I  saw  the  thing  done. 
So  1  can't  take  my  oath  that  he  was  tnurdered  exactly  in  that  way." 

''  But  I  can  take  mine,"  said  the  farmer,  ''  that  if  Squire  Higgin- 
botham was  murdered  night  before  last,  I  drank  a  glass  of  bitters  with 
his  ghost  this  morning.  Being  a  neighbor  of  mine,  he  called  me  into 
his  store,  as  I  was  riding  by,  and  treated  me,  and  then  asked  me  to  do 
a  little  business  for  him  on  the  road.  He  did  n't  seem  to  know  any 
more  about  his  own  murder  than  I  did." 

"  Why,  then  it  can't  be  a  fact  1"  exclaimed  Dominicus  Pike. 

''  I  guess  he  'd  have  mentioned,  if  it  was,"  said  the  old  farmer ;  and 
he  removed  his  chair  back  to  the  corner,  leaving  Dominicus  quite  down 
in  the  .mouth. 

Here  was  a  sad  resurrection  of  old  Mr.  Higginbotham  !  The  pedr 
ler  had  no  heart  to  mingle  in  the  conversation  any  more,  but  com- 
forted himself  with  a  glass  of  gin  and  water,  and  went  to  bed,  where, 
all  night  long,  he  dreamt  of  hanging  on  the  St.  Michael's  pear-tree. 
To  avoid  the  old  farmer,  (whom  he  so  detested,  that  his  suspension 
would  have  pleased  him  better  than  Mr.  Higginbotham's,)  Dominicus 
rose  in  the  gray  of  the  morning,  put  the  little  mare  into  the  green  cart, 
and  trotted  swiftly  away  towards  Parker's  Falls.  The  fresh  breeze, 
the  dewy  road,  and  the  pleasant  summer  dawn,  revived  his  spirits,  and 
might  have  encouraged  him  to  repeat  the  old  story,  had  there  been  any 
body  awa^e  to  hear  it.  But  he  met  neither  ox-team,  light  wagon, 
chaise,  horseman,  nor  foot-traveler,  till,  just  as  he  crossed  Salmon  river, 
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a  man  came  trudging  down  to  the  bridge,  with'a  bundle  over  bis  shoul- 
der, on  the  end  of  a  stick. 

"  Good  morning,  mister/'  said  the  pedler,  reining  in  his  mare.  "  If 
you  come  from  Kimballton  or  that  neighborhood,  may  be  you  can  tell 
me  the  real  fact  about  this  affair  of  old  Mr.  Higginbotbam.  Was  the 
old  fellow  actually  murdered,  two  or  three  nights  ago,  by  an  Irishman 
and  a  nigger  V* 

Domtnicus  bad  spoken  in  too  great  a  hurry  to  observe,  at  first,  that 
the  stranger  himself  had  a  deep  tinge  of  negro  blood.  On  hearing 
this  sudden  question,  the  Ethiopian  appeared  to  change  his  skin,  its 
yellow  hue  becoming  a  ghastly  white,  while,  shaking  and  stammering, 
he  thus  replied  : — 

'*  No  I  no !     There  was  no  colored  man  !     It  was  an  Irishman  that 
hanged  hitn  last  night,  at  eight  o'clock.     I  came  away  at  seven  1 .  His 
'  folks  can't  have  looked  for  him  in  the  orchard  yet" 

Scarcely  had  the  yellow  man  spoken,  when  he  interrupted  himself, 
and,  though  he  seemed  weary  enough  before,  continued  his  journey  at 
a  pace,  which  would  have  kept  the  pedler's  mare  on  a  smart  trot.  Do- 
minicus  stared  after  him  in  great  perplexity.  If  the  murder  bad  not 
been  committed  till  Tuesday  night,  who  was  the  prophet  that  had  fore- 
told it,  in  all  its  circumstances,  on  Tuesday  morning  1  If  Mr.  Hig- 
ginbotham's  corpse  were  not  yet  discovered  by  his  own  family,  how 
came  the  mulatto,  at  above  thirty  miles  distance,  to  know  that  he  was 
hanging  in  the  orchard,  especially  as  he  had  left  Kimballton  before  the 
unfortunate  man  was  hanged  at  all.  These  ambiguous  circumstances, 
with  the  stranger's  surprise  and  terror,  made  Dominions  think  of  raising 
a  hue  and  cry  after  him,  as  an  accomplice  in  the  murder ;  since  a 
murder,  it  seemed,  had  realJy  been  perpetrated. 

"  But  let  the  poor  devil  go,"  thought  the  pedler.  *'  1  do  n't  want 
his  black  blood  on  my  head  ;  and  hanging  the  nigger  would  n't  un- 
hang Mr.  Higginbotbam.  Unhang  the  old  gentleman  1  It 's  a  sin,  I 
know  ;  but  I  should  hate  to  have  him  come  to  life  a  second  time,  and 
give  me  the  lie  1" 

With  these  meditations,  Dominicus  Pike  drove  into  the  street  of 
Parkar's  Falls,  which,  as  every  body  knows,  is  as  thriving  a  village  as 
three  cotton-factories  and  a  slitting-mill  can  make  it.  The  machinery 
was  not  yet  in  motion,  and  but  few  of  the  shop-doors  unbarred,  when  he 
alighted  in  the  stable-yard  of  the  tavern,  and  made  it  his  first  business 
to  order  the  mare  four  quarts  of  oats.  His  second  duty,  of  course,  was 
to  impart  Mr.  Higginbotham's  catastrophe  to  the  ostler.  He  deemed 
It  advisable,  however,  not  to  be  too  positive  as  to  the  date  of  the  direful 
fact,  and  also  lo  be  uncertain  whether  it  were  perpetrated  by  an  Irish- 
man and  a  mulatto,  or  by  the  son  of  Erin  alone.  Neither  did  he  pro- 
fess to  relate  it  on  his  own  authority,  or  that -of  any  one  person  ;  but 
mentioned  it  as  a  report  generally  diffused. 

The  story  ran  through  the  town  like  fire  among  girdled  trees,  and 
became  so  much  the  universal  talk,  that  nobocjy  could  tell  whence  it 
had  originated.  Mr.  Higginbotbam  was  as  well  known  at  Parker's 
Falls  as  any  citizen  of  the  place,  being  part  owner  of  the  slitting-mill, 
and  a  considerable  stockholder  in  the  cotton-factories.  The  inhab- 
itants felt  their  own  prosperity  interested  in  his  fate.  Such  was  the 
excitement,  that  the  Parker's  Falls  Gazette  anticipated  its  regular  day 
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of  publication,  and  came  oat  with  half  a  form  of  blank  paper,  and  i 
column  of  double  pica,  emphasized  with  capitals,  and  headed  HOR- 
RID MURDER  OF  MR.  HIGGINBOTHAM !  Among  other 
dreadful  details,  the  printed  account  described  the  mark  of  the  cord 
round  the  dead  man's  neck,  and"  stated  the  number  of  thousand  dollars 
of  which  he  had  been  robbed ;  there  was  much  pathos,  also,  about  the 
affliction  of  his  niece,  who  had  gone  from  one  fainting  fit  to  another, 
ever  since  her  uncle  was  found  hanging  on  the  St.  Michael's  pear-tree, 
with  his  pockets  inside  out.  The  village  poet  likewise  commemorated 
the  young  lady's  grief,  in  the  seventeenth  stanza  of  a  ballad.  The 
selectmen  held  a  meeting,  and,  in  consideration  of  Mr.. Higginbotbam's 
claims  on  the  town,  determined  to  issue  handbills,  offering  a  reward  of 
five  hundred  dollars  for  the  apprehension  of  his  murderers,  and  re- 
covery of  the  stolen  property. 

Meanwhile,  the  wl^ole  population  of  Parker's  Falls,^  consisting  of 
shopkeepers,  mistresses  of  boarding-houses,  factory^girls,  milUmeD,  and 
school-boys,  rushed  into  the  street,  and  kept  up  such  a  terrible  loqaao 
ity,  as  more  than  compensated  for  the  silence  of  the  cotton-machines, 
which  refrained  from  their  usual  dia  out  of  respect  to  the  deceased. 
Had  Mr.  Higginbotham  cared  about  posthumous  renown,  his  un- 
timely ghost  would  have  exulted  in  this  tumult*  Our  friend  Doroin- 
icus,  in  the  vanity  of.  his  heart,  forgot  his  intended  precautions, 
and,  mounting  on  the  town-pump,  announced  himself  as  the  bearer  of 
the  authentic  intelligence,  which  had  caused  so  wonderful  a  sensatioD. 
He  immediately  became  the  great  man  of  the  moment,  and  badjost 
begun  a  new  edition  of  the  narrative,  with  a  voice  like  a  field-preacher, 
when  the  mail  stage  drove  into  the  village  street.  It  had  traveled  all 
night,  and  must  have  shifted  horses  in  Kimballton  at  three  in  the 
morning. 

**  Now  we  shall  hear  all  the  particulars,*'  shouted  the  crowd. 

The  coach  rumbled  up  to  the  piazza  of  the  tavern,  followed  bja 
thousand  people ;  for  if  any  man  had  been  minding  his  own  bosineas 
till  then,  he  now  left  it  at  sixes  and  sevens,  to  hear  the  news.  The 
pedler,  foremost  in  the  racie,  undid  the  door  and  discovered  two  pa»* 
sengers,  both  of  whom  had  started  from  a  comfortable  nap  to  find 
themselves  in  the  centre  of  a  mob.  Every  man  assailing  them  with 
separate  questions,  all  propounded  at  once,  the  couple  were  struck 
speechless,  though  one  was  a  lawyer  and  the  other  a  young  lady. 

'<  Mr.  Higginbotham  !  Mr.  Higginbotham  1  Tell  us  the  partica- 
lars  about  old  Mr.  Higginbotham  I"  bawled  the  mob.  «  What  is  the 
coroner's  verdict  ?  Are  the  murderers  apprehended  ?  Is  Mr.  Higgin* 
botham's  niece  come  out  of  her  faintingfits?  Mr.  Higginbotham! 
Mr.  Higginbotham !  I" 

The  coachman  said  not  a  word,  except  to  swear  awfully  at  the 
ostler  for  not  bringing  him  a  fresh  team  of  horses.  The  lawyer  inside 
had  generally  his  wits  about  him,  even  when  asleep ;  the  first  thing  he 
did,  afler  learning  the  cause  of  the  excitement,  was  to  produce  a  large 
red  pocket-book.  Meantime,  Dominicus  Pike,  being  an  extremely 
polite  young  man,  and  also  suspecting  that  a  female  tongue  woold  tell 
the  story  as  glibly  as  a  lawyer's,  had  handed  the  lady  out  of  the  coach. 
She  was  a  fine  smart  girl,  now  wide  awake  and  bright  as  a  botton, 
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and  bad  such  a  sweet  pretty  moatb,  that  Dominicus  would  almost  9» 
lioves  have  heard  a  love-tal^  from  it,  as  a  tale  of  murder. 

"  Gentlemen  and  ladies/'  said  the  lawyer,  tp  the  shop-keepers,  mill* 
men,  and  factory-girls,  ''lean  assure  you  that  some  unaccountable 
mistake,  or,  more  probably,  a  wilful  falsehood,  maliciously  contrived 
to  injure  Mr.  Higginbotham's  credit,  has  excited  this  singular  uproar. 
We  passed  through  Kimballton  at  three  o'clock  this  morning,  and 
most  certainly  should  have  been  .informed  of  the  murder,  had  any 
beea  perpetrated.  But  I  have  proof  nearly  as  strong  as  Mr.  Higgin- 
botham's  own  oral  testimony,  in  the  negative.  Here  is  a  note,  relat- 
ing to  a  suit  of  his  in  the  Connecticut  courts,  which  was  delivered  me 
from  that  gentleman  himself.  I  find  it  dated  at  ten  o'clock  last  even- 
ing." 

So  saying,  the  lawyer  exhibited  the  date  and  signature  of  the  note, 
which  irrefragably  proved,, either  that  this  perverse  Mr.  Higginbotham 
was  alive  when  he  wrote  it,  or, — as  some  deemed  the  more  probable 
case,  of  two  doubtful  ones, — that  he  was  so  absorbed  in  worldly  busi- 
ness as  to  continue  to  transact  it,  even  after  his  death.  But  unex- 
pected evidence  was  forthcoming.  The  young  lady,  after  listening  to 
the  pedler's  explanation,  merely  seized  a  moment  to  smooth  her  gown 
and  put  her  curls  in  order,  and  then  appeared  at  the  tavern-door,  mak« 
lAg  a  modest  signal  to  be  heard. 

"  Good  people."  said  she,  "  I  am  Mr.  Higginbotham's  niece." 

A  wondering  murmur  passed  through  the  crowd,  on  beholding  her 
so  rosy  and  bright ;  that  same  unhappy  niece  whom  they  had  suppose 
ed,  on  the  authority  of  the  Parker's  Falls  Gazette,. to  be  lying  at 
death's  door  in  a  fainting  fit.  But  some  shrewd  fellows  had  doubted, 
all  along,  whether  a  young  lady  would  be  quite  so  desperate  at  the 
hanging  of  a  rich  old  uncle. 

'*  You  see,"  continued  Miss  Higginbotham,  with  a  smile,  ''that 
this  strange  story  is  quite  unfounded,  as  to  myself;  and  I  believe  I 
may  affirm  it  to  be  equally  so,  in  regard  to  my  dear  uncle  Higginbo- 
tham. He  has  the  kindness  to  give  me  a  home  in  his  house,  though  I 
contribute  to  my  own  support  by  teaching  a  school.  I  left  Kimball- 
ton this  morning,  to  spend  the  vacation  of  commencement-week  with 
a  friend,  about  five  miles  from  Parker's  Falls.  My  generous  uncle, 
when  he  heard  me  on  the  stairs,  called  me  to  his  bed-side,  and  gave 
me  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  to  pay  my  stage-fare,  and  another  dollar 
for  my  extra  expenses.  He  then  laid  the  pocket-book  under  his  pil- 
low, shook  hands  with  me,  and  advised .  me  to  take  some  biscuits  in 
my  bag,  instead  of  breakfasting  on  the  road.  I  feel  confident,  there- 
fore, that  I  left  my  beloved  relative  alive,  and  trust  that  I  shall  find 
him  so  on  my  return." 

The  young  lady  courtesied  at  the  close  of  her  speech,  which  was  so 
sensible  and  well-worded,  and  delivered  with  such  grace  and  propri- 
ety, that  every  body  thought  per  fit  to  be  preceptress  of  the  best  Acad- 
emy in  the  state.  But  a  stranger  would  have  supposed  that  Mr.  Hig- 
ginbotham was  an  object  of  abhorrence  at  Parker's  Falls,  and  that  a 
thanksgiving  had  been  proclaimed  for  his  murder ;  so  excessive  was 
the  wrath  of  the  inhabitants,  on  learning  their  mistake.  The  mill-men 
resolved  to  bestow  public  honors  on  Dominicus  Pike,  only  hesitating 
whether  to  tar  and  feather  him,  ride  him  on  a  rail,  or  refresh  him 
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with  an  ablution  at  the  town-pump,  on  the  top  of  which  he  had  de- 
clared himself  t^ie  bearer  of  the  news.  ¥he  selectmen,  by  advice  of 
the  lawyer,  spoke  of  prosecuting  him  for  a  misdemeanor,  in  circulat- 
ing unfounded  reports,  to  the  great  disturbance  of  the  peace  of  the 
commonwealth.  Nothing  saved  Dominicas,^  either  from  mob-law  or  a 
court  of  justice,  but  an  eloquent  appeal  made  by  the  young  lady  in  his 
behalf.  Addressing  a  few  words  of  heartfelt  gratitude  to  his  benefac- 
tress, he  mounted  the  green  cart  and  rode  out  of  town,  under  a  dis- 
charge of  artillery  from  the  school-boys,  who  found  plenty  of  ammoni- 
tion  in  the  neighboring  clay-pits  and  mud-holes.  As  he  turned  his 
head,  to  exchange  a  farewell  glance  with  Mr.  Higginbotham's  niece, 
a  ball,  of  the  consistence  of  hasty-pudding,  hit  him  slap  in  the  month, 
giving  him  a  mo3t  grim  aspect.  His  whole  person  was  so  bespattered 
with  the  like  filthy  missiles,  that  he  had  almost  a  mind  to  ride  back, 
and  supplicate  for  the  threatened  ablution  at  the  town-pump;  for, 
though  not  meant  in  kindness,  it  would  now  have  been  a  deed  <^ 
charity. 

However,  ^he  sun  shone  bright  on  poor  Dominicus,  and  the  mod, 
an  emblem  of  all  stains  of  undeserved  opprobrium,  was  easily  brushed 
off  when  dry.  Being  a  funny  rogue,  his  heart  soon  cheered  up ;  nor 
could  he  reirain  from  a  hearty  laugh  at  the  uproar  which  his  story  had 
excited.  The  handbills  of  the  selectmen  would  cause  the  coromk- 
ment  of  all  the  vagabonds  in  the  state ;  the  paragraph  in  the  Parker's 
Falls  Gazette  would  be  re-printed  from  Maine  to  Florida,  and  perhaps 
form  an  item  in  the  London  newspapers ;  and  many  a  miser  would 
tremble  for  his  money-bags  and  life,  on  learning  the  catastrophe  of 
Mr.  Higginbotham.  The  pedler  meditated  with  much  fervor  on  the 
charms  of  the  young  school-mistress,  and  swore  that  Daniel  Webster 
never  spoke  nor  looked  so  like  an  angel  as  Miss  Higginbotham,  while 
defending  htm  from  the  wrathful  populace  of  Parker's  Falls. 

Dominicus  was  now  on  the  Kimballton  turnpike,  having  all  along 
designed  to  visit  that  place,  though  business  had  drawn  him  out  of  the 
most  direct  road  from  Morristown.  As  he  approached  the  scene  of 
the  supposed  murder,  he  continued  to  revolve  the  circumstances  in 
his  mind,  and  was  astdnished  at  the  aspect  which  the  whole  case 
assumed.  Had  nothing  occurred  to  corroborate  the  story  of  the  first 
traveler,  it  might  now  have  been  considered  as  a  hoax ;  but  the  yellow 
roan  was  evidently  acquainted  either  with  the  report  or  the  fact ;  and 
there  was  a  mystery  in  his  dismayed  and  guilty  look,  on  being  abruptly 
questioned.  When,  to  this  singular  combination  of  incidents,  it  was 
added  that  the  rumour  tallied  exactly  with  Mr.  Higginbotham's  char- 
acter and  habits  of  life ;  and  that  he  had  an  orchard,  and  a  St  Mi- 
chael's pear-tree,  near  which  he  always  passed  at  night-fall ;  the  cir- 
cumstantial evidence  appeared  so  strong,,  that  Dominicus  doubted 
whether  the  autograph  produced  by  the  lawyer,  or  even  the  niece's 
direct  testimony,  ought  to  be  equivalent.  Making  cautious  inquiries 
along  the  road,  the  pedler  further  learned  that  Mr.  Higginbotham  had 
in  his  service  an  Irishman  of  doubtful  character,  whom  he  had  hired 
without  a  recommendation,  on  the  score  of  economy. 

*'  May  I  be  hanged  myself,"  exclaimed  Dominicus  Pike  aloud,  on 
reaching  the  top  of  a  lonely  hill,  ''  if  I  '11  believe  old  Higginbotham  is 
unhanged,  till  I  see  him  with  my  own  eyes,  and  hear  it  from  bis  own 
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mouth  !     And,  as  he  's  a  real  shaver,  I  '11  hare  the  minister,  or  some 
other  responsible  man,  for  ft  endorser." 

It  was  growing  dusk  when  he  reached  the  toll-house  on  Kimballton 
turnpike,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  village  of  that  name.  His 
little  mare  was  fast  bringing  him  up  with  a  man  on  horseback,  who 
trotted  through  the  gate  a  few  rods  in  advance  of  him,  nodded  to  the 
toll-gatherer,  and  kept  on  towards  the  village.  Dominicus  was  ac- 
quainted with  the  toll-man,  and  while  making  change,  the  usual  re- 
marks on  the  weather  passed  between  them. 

"  I  suppose,"  said  the  pedler,  throwing  back  his  whip-lash,  to  bring 
it  down  like  a  feather  on  the  mare's  flank,  ''  you  have  not  seen  any 
thing  of  old  Mr.  Higginbotham  within  a  day  or  two?" 

**  Yes,"  answered  the  toll-gatherer.  *|me  passed  the  gate  just  be- 
fore you  drove  up ;  and  yonder  he  rides  now,  if  you  can  see  him 
through  the  dusk.  He  's  been  to  Woodfield  this  afternoon,  attending 
^  sheriff's  sale  there.  The  old  man  generally  shakes  hands  and  has 
a  little  chat  with  me ;  but  to-night,  he  just  nodded, — as  much  as  to 
say,  *  charge  my  toll,' — and  jogged  o^ ;  for  wherever  he  goes,  he  must 
always  be  at  home  by  eight  o'clock." 

"  Sa  they  tell  me,"  said  Dominicus. 

"  I  never  saw  a  man  look  so  yellow  and  thin  as  the  squire  does," 
continued  the  toll-gatherer.  "  Says  I  to  myself,  to-night,  he  's  more 
like  a  ghost  or  an  old  mummy  than  good  flesh  and  blood." 

The  pedler  strained  his  eyes  through  the  twilight,  and  could  just 
discern  the  horseman,  now  far  ahead  on  the  village-road.  He  seemed 
to  recognize  the  rear  of  Mr.  Higginbotham ;  but  through  the  evening 
shadows,  and  amid  the  dust  from  the  horse's  feet,  the  figure  appeared 
dim  and  unsubstantial ;  as  if  the  shape  of  the  mysterious  old  man  were 
faintly  moulded  of  darkness  and  gray  light.     Dominicus  shivered. 

'*  Mr.  Higginbotham  has  come  back  from  the  other  world,  by  way 
of  Kimballton  turnpike,"  thought  he. 

He  shook  the  reins  and  rode  forward,  keeping  about  the  same  dis- 
tance in  the  rear  of  the  gray  old  shadow,  till  the  latter  was  concealed 
by  a  bend  of  the  road.  On  reaching  this  point,  the  pedler  no  longer 
saw  the  man  on  horseback,  but  found  himself  at  the  head  of  the  vil- 
lage street,  not  far  from  a  number  of  stores  and  two  taverns,  clustered 
round  the  meeting-house  steeple.  On  his  left  was  a  stone-wall  and  a 
gate,  the  boundary  of  a  wood-lot,  beyond  which  lay  an  orchard,  further 
still,  a  moT^ing-field,  and  last  of  all,  a  house.  These  were  the  premi- 
ses of  Mr.  Higginbotham,  whose  dwelling  stood  beside  the  old  high- 
way, but  had  been  left  in  the  back-ground  by  the  Kimballton  turn- 
pike. Dominicus  knew  the  place ;  and  the  little  mare  stopped  short 
by  instinct ;  for  he  was  not  conscious  of  tightening  the  reins. 

"  For  the  soul  of  me,  I  cannot  get  by  this  gate  !'^  said  he,  trembling. 
*'  I  never  shall  be  my  own  man  again,  till  I  see  whether  Mr.  Higgin- 
botham is  hanging  on  the  St.  Michael's  pear-tree!" 

He  leaped  from  the  cart,  gave  the  rein  a  turn  round  the  gate-post, 
and  ran  along  the  green  path  of  the  wood-lot,  as  if  Old  Nick  were 
chasing  behind^  Just  then  the  village  clock  told  eight,  and  as  each 
deep  stroke  fell,  Dominicus  gave  a  fresh  bound  and  flew  faster  than 
before,  till,  dim  in  the  solitary  centre  of  the  orchard,  he  saw  the  fated 
pear-tree.    One  great  branch  stretched  from  the  old  contorted  trunk 
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across  the  path,  and  threw  the  darkest  shadow  on  that  one  spot.     Bat 
something  seemed  to  struggle  beneath  the  ||ranch  1 

The  pedler  had  never  pretended  to  mpre  courage  than  befits  a  man  of 
peaceable  occupations,  nor  could  he  account  for  his  valor  on  this  awful 
emergency.  Certain  it  is,  however,  that  he  rushed  forward,  prostrated 
a  sturdy  Irishman  with  the  butt-end  of  his  whip,  and  found — not,  in- 
deed, hanging  on  the  St.  Michael's  pear-tree,  but  tremblinp;  beneath 
it,  with  a  halter  round  his  neck — the  old  identical  Mr.  Higginbotham ! 

'*  Mr.  Higginbotham,"  said  Dominicus,  tremulously,  *'  you  're  an 
honest  man,  and  I  '11  take  your  word  for  it.  Have  you  been  hanged 
or  not  ?" 

If  the  riddle  be  not  already  guessed,^  a  few  words  will  explain  the 
simple  machinery,  by  which  this  "comfing  event"  was  made  to  "cast 
its  shadow  before."  Three  men  had  plotted  the  robbery  and  murder 
of  Mr.  Higginbotham  ;  two  of  them,  succes8i?e]y,  lost  .courage  and 
fled,  each  delaying  the  crime  one  night,  by  their  disappearance ;  the 
third  was  in  the  act  of  perpetration,  when  a  champion,  blindly  obeying 
the  call  of  fate,  like  the  heroes  of  old  romance,  appeared  in  the  person 
of  Dominicus  Pike. 

It  only  remains  to  say,  that  Mr.  Higginbotham  took  the  pedler  into 
high  favor,  sanctioned  his  addresses  to  the  pretty  school-mistress,  and 
settled  his  whole  property  on  their  children,  allowing  themselves  .the 
interest.  In  due  time,  the  old  gentleman  capped  the  climax  of  his 
favors,  by  dying  a  Christian  death,  \n  bed ;  since  which  melancholy 
event,  Dominicus  Pike  has  removed  from  Kimballton,  and  established 
a  large  tobacco  manufactory  in  my  native  village. 

This  story  was  originally  more  dramatic,  than  as  here  presented  to 
the  reader,  and  afforded  good  scope  for  mimicry  and  buffoonry ;  nei- 
ther of  which,  to  my  shame,  did  I  spare.  I  never  knew  the  "  magic  of 
a  name,"  till  I  used  that  of  Mr.  Higginbotham ;  often  as  I  repeated  it, 
there  were  louder  bursts  of  merriment,  than  those  which  responded,  to 
what,  in  my  opinion,  were  more  legitimate  strokes  of  humor.  The 
success  of  the  piece  was  incalculably  heightened  by  a  stiff  queue  of 
horse-hair,  which  Little  Pickle,  in  the  spirit  of  that  mischief-loving 
character,  had  fastened  to  my  collar,  where,  unknown  to  me,  it  kept 
making  the  queerest  gestures  of  its  own,  in  correspondence  with  all 
mine.  The  audience,  supposing  that  some  enormous  joke  was  appended 
to  this  long  tail  behind,  were  ineffably  delighted,  and  gave  way  to  such 
a  tumult  of  approbation,  that,  just  as  the  story  closed,  the  benches 
broke  beneath  them,  and  left  one  whole  row  of  my  admirers  on  the 
floor.  Even  in  that  predicament,  they  continued  their  applause.  In 
after  times,  when  I  had  grown  a  bitter  moral izer,  I  took  this  scene  for 
an  example,  how  much  of  fame  is  humbug ;  how  much  the  meed  of 
what  our  better  nature  blushes  at ;  how  much  an  accident ;  how  much 
bestowed  on  mistaken  principles ;  and  how  small  and  poor  the  remnant. 
From  pit  and  boxes  there  was  now  a  universal  call  for  the  Story  Teller. 

That  celebrated  personage  came  not,  when  they  did  call  to  him. 
As  I  left  the  stage,  the  landlord,  being  also  the  postmaster,  had  given 
me  a  letter,  with  the  postmark  of  my  native  village,  and  directed  to 
my  assumed  name,  in  the  stiff  old  hand-writing  of  Parson  Thumpcush- 
ion.    Doubtless,  he  had  heard  of  the  rising  renown  of  the  Story  Teller, 
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and  coDJectared  at  once,  that  such  a  nondescript  luminary  could  be  no 
other  than  his  lost  ward.  Sis  epistle,  though  I  never  read  it,  affected 
me  most  painfully.  I  seemed  to  see  the  puritanic  figure  of  my  guar- 
dian, standing  among  the  fripperies  of  the  theatre,  and  pointing  to  the 
players, — the  fantastic  and  effeminate  men,  the  painted  women,  the 
giddy  girl  in  boy's  clothes,  merrier  than  modest, — ^pointing  to  these 
with  solemn  ridicule,  and  eyeing  me  with  stern  rebuke.  His  image 
was  a  type  of  the  austere  duty,  and  they  of  the  vanities  of  life. 

I  hastened  with  the  letter  to  my  chamber,  and  held  it  unopened  in 
my  hand,  while  the  applause  of  my  buffoonry  yet  sounded  through  the 
theatre.  Another  train  of  thought  came  over  me.  The  etern  old  man 
appeared  again,  but  now  with  the  gentleness  of  sorrow,  softening  his 
authority  with  love,  as  a  father  might,  and  even  bending  his  venerable 
head,  as  if  to  say,  that  my  errors  had  an  apology  in  his  own  mistaken 
discipline.  I  strode  twice  across  the  chamber,  then  held  the  letter  in 
the  flame  of  the  candle,  and-  beheld  it  consume,  unread.  It  is  fixed 
in  my  mind,  and  was  so  at  the  time,  that  he  had  addressed  me  in  a 
style  of  paternal  wisdom,  and  love,  and  reconciliation,  which  I  could 
not  have  resisted,  had  I  but  risked  the  trial.  The  thought  still  haunts 
me,  that  then  I  m4de  my  irrevocable  choice  between  good  and  evil  fate. 

Meanwhile,  as  this  occurrence  had  disturbed  my  mind,  and  indis- 
posed me  to  the  present  exercise  of  my  profession,  I  left  the  town,  in 
spite  of  a  laudatory  critique  in  the  newspaper,  and  untempted  by  the 
liberal  offers  of  the  manager.  As  we  walked  onward,  following  the 
same  road,  on  two  such  different  errands,  Eliakim  groaned  in  spirit, 
and  labored,  with  tears,  to  convince  me  of  the  guHt  and  madness  of 
my  life. 


A    LAMENT. 


I  FORoiTK — ^it  is  easy — bat  cannot  forget, 

The  past  is  the  present,  in  memory  yet — 

Thoogh  perhaps  when  this  grief  has  been  softened  by  years, 

The  remembrance  may  cease  to  be  followed  by  tears. 

I  believed  that  one  bosom  was  faithful  and  true, 
I  confided — how  mach,  can  be  known  but  to  you ; 
I  -entrusted  alFection,  how  much,  you  can  tell. 
To  a  bark  that  was  worthless — fnul  vessel,  farewell ! 

I  knew  you  inconstant,  1  found  you  unkind, 
But  love  is  confiding,  affection  is  blind,-^ 
This  complaint  I  would  hush  if  it  were  not  the  last, 
For  tke  time  for  reproach  or  affection  is  past. 

What  on  me  you  inflict  you  can  never  endure, 
Tet  the  wound  you  have  given  oblivion  may  cure. 
When  death  his  pale  seal  on  my  brow  has  impressed, 
As  deep  as>the  mark  of  despair  in  my  breast. 
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''  Look/'  said  I  eagerly  to  a  Belgian  Frencbmao,  not  many  months 
ago,  as  we  sauntered  along  the  Boulevard  des  Italiens,  "  look  at  that 
splendid  troop  of  horse  :  it  is  the  new  gardd  municipaU ;  how  easily 
and  yet  how  firmly  each  man  settles  in  his  saddle ;  how  erect  and  yet 
how  free  they  carry  their  heads ;  the  ponderous  helm,  with  its  brazen 
clasps  and  its  flowing  crest,  sits  as  lightly  and  jauntily  as  our  narrow^ 
brimmed  beavers;  their  heavy  glittering  sabres,  they  poise  or  twirl  as 
we  do  our  light  canes ;  and  then  the  burnished  breast-plates,  the  clear 
steel,  the  bright  buff,  the  polished  boots — how  could  such  a  troop  have 
been  formed,  in  so  short  a  time  V* 

"  It  has  not  been  formed  in  a  short  time,''  said  my  friend ;  ''  it  is 
the  old  blade  new.  polished  and  remounted  ;  the  Parisians  would  not 
bear  the  name  of  Suisses  or  gens  d'armes,  and  so  the  government 
christens  its  new  myrmidons,  '  the  municipal  guard.'  Ahl  my  friend, 
how  happy  are  you  in  America ;  instead  of  professional  and  merce- 
nary gladiators,  you  have  busy  in  your  work-fihops  the  men  who  are 
ready  at  a  moment  to  throw  off  the  apron,  and  gird  on  the  sword." 

"  Yes,"  said  I ;  "  but  if  you  could  see  our  young  men  playing  sol- 
dier— smothering  in  a  helmet,  stiffened  in  a  coat,  literally  girded  with 
pantaloons,  and  bearing  a  musket — you  would  laugh  outright." 

''  No,"  answered  he;  ''I  should  not  laugh, I  should  sigh  :  I  do  not 
altogether  like  your  military  system,  and  I  say  to  you,  beware  lest  yon 
forge  arms  for  a  despot ;  your  present  chief  magistrate  dazzles  year 
people  by  the  faint  light  of  one  triumph  ;  what  might  he  do  with  the 
blaze  of  an  hundred  victories  ?  When  I  was  as  young  as  you,  I  was 
as  zealous  a  republican  ;  so  were  my  companions^  so  were  all  the 
young  men  of  France ;  the  people,  the  people  was  what  we  thought 
of;  we  were  gradually  won  by  admiration  and  national  pride  to  look 
upon  one  roan  as  the  type  of  the  people.;  we  considered  him  the  great 
first  citizen,  and  he  could  not  have  too  much  power  ;  for  he  was  one 
of  us — and  we  had  shouted  vive  V  Empereur,  long  before  we  dreamed 
we  were  not  still  republicans." 

I  replied  not ;  for  just  then  the  beautiful  and  glittering  troop  of 
cavalry  went  rattling  by — the  horses  bounding  with  ill-restrained  im- 
petuosity, and  the  riders  sitting  as  close  and  unmoved  as  centaurs. 
"  Are  they  not  splendid  riders  ?"  said  I,  to  my  friend  ;  but  he  was 
looking  the  other  way ;  I  followed  his  eye,  and  saw  it  rested  upon  the 
tall,  sinewy  figure  of  a  man  of  fifly,  who  stood  leaning  against  a  lamp- 
post, gazing  on  the  passing  troop.  **  Do  you  recognize  an  acquaint* 
ance  ?"  said  I.  "  No,"  replied  he,  musingly  ;  *'  yet  there  is  something 
in  the  air  of  that  man,  which  tells  me  he  and  I  have  served  the  same 
great  master  :  see  how  soldier-like  he  stands — how  square  his  shoul- 
ders— how  rough  and  weather-beaten  is  his  face — how  eagerly  and 
half  contemptuously  does  he  gaze  on  the  new  troops — and  see  you  not 
that  his  upper  lip  is  less  browned  by  exposure  than  the  rest  of  his 
face  ?  depend  upon  it  he  has  lately  cut  off  his  moustaches ;  he  must  be 
one  of  the  old  guard — one  of  the  chosen,  the  beloved  of  Napoleon — 
one  of  my  old  companions  in  arms." 
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At  tlie  name  of  the  old  guard,  all  the  fire  of  my  friend's  nalare 
flashed  forth ;  he  dwelt  not  en  the  splendor  of  their  equipments,  but  on 
the  spirit  which  pervaded  the  corps — ^the  pride  of  conscious  superiority 
in  e?ery  manoeurre,  the  confidence  of  long-tried  valor,  the  love  and 
devotioD  which  they  bore  to  their  glorious  chief.  When  we  crossed 
over  to  Tortoni's  to  dine,  our  conversatibn  still  ran  upon  the  old  guard, 
and,  on  my  mentioning  Waterloo,  and  expressing  some  surprise  at  the 
injustice  done  to  the  generalship  of  Napoleon,  my  friend  started  to  his 
feet,  and  paced  up  and  down  the  cabinet  in  a  fury  :  ''  We  drove  the 
Prussians  from  Gharleroi,  we  beat  them  fairly  at  Ligny — we  attacked 
the  English  at  Quatre  Bras,  and  forced  them  bacic  to  Waterloo; 
there,  too,  Napoleon  out-generaled  them — there  he  thundered  upon 
them  unexpectedly,  and  there  he  failed  when  in  all  human  probability 
he  was  victorious.  I  tell  you  the  world  is  wrong  in  ascribing  the  suc- 
cesses of  Napoleon  to  fortune ;  it  has  been  only  by  fortune  that  he  ever 
was  beaten ;  and  when  at  Waterloo  he  urged  us  on,  and  on  again 
and  again,  to  thin  out  with  our  sabres  and  our  bayonets,  the  r^nks  of 
those  stubborn  English,  and  more  stubborn  Scots,  he  was  any  thing 
but  desperate;  he  saw  their  columns  weakened,  reeling  from  mere 
exhaustion,  and  he  cried,  '  charge— charge  again,  my  chosen— one 
hour  more,  and  the  English  must  fly-— one  hour's  rest,  and  we  will  be 
ready  for  the  Prussians  1'  But,  alas !  fate  hastened  on  the  dogs ; 
Blucher's  cannon  thundered  on  our  flanks ;  a  fresh  host  of  well  disci- 
plined troops  came  up,  and  men  could  do  no  more." 

My  friend  threw  himself  down  exhausted,  bowed  his  head  on 
the  table,  and  absolutely  wept ;  wept,  not  that  the  battle  of  Waterloo 
was  lost,  but  that  the  world  would  think  his  general  had  been  beaten. 
Finding  how  intense  was  his  interest  in  the  subject,  and  knowing  him 
to  be  at  leisure,  I  proposed  to  him  a  pilgrimage  to  Waterloo ;  "  With 
all  my  heart,"  said  he~;  "  but  you  must  let  me  go  on  to  the  field,  at 
first,  alone,^I  would  not  have  you  see  how  much  of  a  child  is  one  of 
the  oldguurdJ* 


I  would  have  given  the  world  to  have  accompanied  my  friend  from 
Brussels  to  the  plain  of  Waterloo ;  but  he  would  go  by  himself.  I 
therefore  made  my  pilgrimage  alone  to  that  blood-fattened  field ;  I 
saw  but  waving  grain  where  late  stood  the  harvest  of  iron  men,  and 
heard  the  peasant  urginjg  his  lazy  bullocks  along, 

"  Where  fetlock  deep  in  blood 

The  fierce  dragoon  through  battle  flood 

Urged  hie  hot  war-horae  on." 

But  all  the  world  has  thought  and  read  of  Waterloo ;  and  I  will  not 
obtrude  my  reflections;  but  the  information  I  afterwards  collected 
from  my  friend,  was  novel — it  may  be  interesting. 

All  the  amor  patrioi  seemed  to  be  revived  by  his  visit  to  the  land  of 
his  birth ;  we  visited  several  renowned  spots  together,  and  one  day, 
during  a  walk  near  Brussels,  he  entertained  me  with  a  discourse  on 
Belgian  history — not  in  the  precise  words  with  which  I  relate  it,  bat 
giving  the  same  outline.  I  had  remarked,  that  I  saw  little  of  what 
might  be  called  Belgian  nationality,  and  he  replied :  **  You  are  partly 
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right ;  but  yoa  are  wrong  in  sapposing  that  we  can  have  no  old  n&- 
tional  aBsociations,  and  glorious  recollections  :  no  people  haTC  more ; 
I  can  look  back  to  the  time  when  the  rery  spot,  which  we  ha?e  this 
day  visited,  stood  on  the  outskirts  of  the  vast  forest  of  Ardennes ;  far 
and  wide,  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Scheldt,  where  now  wave  rich  har- 
vests, where  lay  thousands  of  villages,  where  rise  the  turrets  and  spires 
of  an  hundred  cities,  the  ancient  oaks  flung  out  their  sturdy  arms,  and 
made  a  meet  canopy  for  the  wild  and  hardy  Beige,  who  wander^  for 
ages  free  among  them.  If  they  were  the  least  civilized,  they  were  the 
bravest  of  the  Gauls ;  and  I  can  picture  them  to'  myself  in  all  their 
native  wildness  and  independence;  but  suddenly  I  hear  X  warcrj 
ring  through  the  forest ;  I  see  their  hasty  gatherings,  at  the  news  that 
an  enemy  is  advancing  from  the  south  ;  I  hear  the  heavy,  measured 
tread  ;  1  see  the  regular  ranks,  the  glittering  armor,  which  annottoce 
the  legions  of  Cesar.  My  forefathers  rush  impetuously  and  wildly  to 
the  onset,  but  they  are  borne  back  at  the  lance's  point*;  and  rash 
again  and  again  as  vainly  to  the  attack.  Desperate,  but  undaunted, 
they  assemble  in  the  deepest  recesses  of  the  forest ;  but  there,  where 
the  sword  of  Cssar  could  not  reach  them,  his  arts  and  his  demeocy 
overcame  them  ^  and  the  savage  Beige,  dazzled  by  the  splendor  of  the 
Roman  armor,  struck  by  the  prowess  of  the  Roman  soldier,  becomes 
an  admirer  of  the  ancient  Napoleon,  follows  his  eagles  over  the  world, 
and,  transformed  from  a  wild  savage  into  a  sturdy  veteran,  fights  for 
him  on  a  hundred  fields,  and  conquers  for  him  at  rharsalia. 

**  Nor  did  those  of  our  ancestors  who  remained  in  the  north,  continue 
to  be  barbarous ;  driven  by  their  enemies  to  the  marshes  and  flats  oo 
the  coast,  they  begin  to  dispute  with  ocean  its  advance  upon  the  land; 
ages  roll  away,  Christianity  is  introduced ;  Charlemagne  extends 
his  sway  over  Belgium.  He  and  his  successors  confer  enonnoas  priri- 
leges  on  the  clergy ;  the  peasantry  are  made  the  serfe  of  the  priests, 
and  the  bishops  of  Tournay,  Tongres,  NieuUe,  d&c.  number  their  thoo- 
sands  of  families  as  hereditary  bondmen.  Hence  the  power  and  inflo- 
ence  of  the  high  clergy  among  us. 

"  But  in  the  north,  the  spirit  of  the  old  Beige  had  not  disappeared, 
and  we  see  Baldwin  the  iron  handed,  the  first  count  of  Flanders,  woo- 
ing the  daughter  of  the  king  of  France ;  and  when  her  father  forbade 
their  union,  bearing  her  off  by  force  to  his  marshy  realms  in  the  north. 

"Throughout  the  whole  of  what  is  now  Belgium  there  reigned,  in  the 
eleventh  century,  a  petty  nobility,  who,  though  generally  considered  as 
mere  brigand  chiefs  of  the  forest  of  Ardennes,  were  men  of  free  and 
bold  sentiments ;  men,  who  though  they  waged  war  with  the  proad 
bishops,  then  the  lords  of  turreted  cities,  were  the  foremost  soldiers  in 
the  cause  of  Christianity.  What  names  shine  brighter  in  the  scrolls 
of  chivalry,  what  knights  fought  more  gallantly  for  the  Holy  Land, 
than  those  of  our  country  ?  The  brilliant  valor  of  the  count  of  Flan- 
ders gained  him  the  title  of  St.  George  ;  and  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  and 
our  favorite  Baldwin,  won  for  themselves  the  crowns  of  Jerusalem  and 
Constantinople. 

"  And  in  the  succeeding  century,  how  much  was  done  for  civil  ur^ 
dom  by  the  middling  class  in  Flanders  and  the  neighboring  provinces; 
for  there  were  first  founded  the  gtdiden,  or  mercantile  associations,  to 
important  in  the  annals  of  civil  reform.     The  twelfth  and  thirteeoti 
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oentories  behold  the  people  of  this  country  struggling  against,  and 
o?erthrowing  the  power  both  of  nobles  and  priests. 

"  The  twelfth  century  saw  the  guilden  triumphant  orer  the  nobles, 
and  not  a  serf,  left  in  bondage ;  and,  during  the  next,  our  land  was 
teeming  with  an  industrious  jand  -flourishing  population,  and  the  sea 
was  covered  with  vessels,  conveying  the  produce  of  Flemish  industry 
to  the  southern  nations. 

"  It  is  true  that  thd  sovereignty  of  what  is  now  Belgium  passed  into 
the  iiouse  of  Burgundy ;  but  it  was  without  dishonor  to  the  people ; 
and  when  they  became  the  subjects  of  Austria  in  the  fifteenth,  and  of 
Spain  in  the  sixteenth  century,  it  was  neither  by  conquest  nor  against 
their  will ;  and  so  far  was  the  national  pride  consulted,  that  even  the 
mighty  Charles  V.  a  Belgian  by  birth,  was  installed  Duke  of  Flanders, 
and  reigned  over  the  country  in  that  right. 

"  The  power  and  importance  of  Belgium  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
were  shown  in  the  aids  it  afforded  to  the  Spanish  expeditions,  and  the 
important  privileges  which  Spain  was  obliged  to  grant  her ;  and,  as 
for  wealth,  who  could  then  compare  with  the  Flemings?  The  mer- 
chants were  by  far  the  richest  in  the  world ;  single  capitalists  advanced 
loans  to  foreign  princes,  which  they  could  not  obtain  from  the  richest 
associations  in  their  own  country.  Throughout  all  Flanders,  there 
was  a  display  of  opulence  in  the  houses,  the  apparel,  and  the  equipage 
of  the  inhabitants,  which  astonished  travelers.  When  the  sports  of 
archery,  or  other  games  were  celebrated,  the  deputations  came  from 
different  towns  mounted  on  spirited  horses,  whose  rich  caparisons 
glittered  with  cloth  of  gold,  and  sparkled  with  brilliants ;  in  rich  keep- 
ing with  the  velvet  robes,  the  silken  vesture,  the  costly  plumes,  the 
golden  chains,  the  diamonds  and  the  jewels  of  their  riders.  Nor  were 
even  females  excluded  from  a  participation  in  wealth,  or  baulked  in 
their  passion  for  showing  it;  imagine  the  pique  and  chagrin  with 
which  the  dueen  of  Spain,  who  had  come  to  astonish  the  natives  by 
the  extravagance  of  her  dress  and  equipage,  looked  round  upon  the 
brilliant  assembly  of  dames  at  Bruges,  whose  gem-studded  trains  swept 
carelessly  on  the  floor,  and  whose  gorgeous  apparel  so  far  rivaled  her 
own,  that  she  exclaimed :  "  I  thought  I  was  to  be  the  only  queen 
here ;  but  I  find  there  are  five  hundred." 

"  As  to  the  arts  I  need  not  refer  you  to  history,  for  in  every  city  you 
see  their  enduring  memorials ;  the  cathedrals,  so  vast  in  their  outline,  so 
massive  in  their  structure,  yet  so  light,  airy,  and  elegant  in  their  orna- 
ments, stand  as  old  gray  chroniclers  of  the  genius  and  taste  of  those 
whose  bones  ndw  moulder  in  the  vaults  beneath  them. 

'*  And  on  those  cathedral  walls — on  the  walls  of  the  houses  of  our 
rich  men — in  the  galleries  of  every  nation  in  the  world,  do  you  not  find, 
still  glowing  in  rich  coloring,  the  masterpieces  of  genius,  from  the 
pencils  of  our  painters  ?  What  collection  would  be  perfect  without 
pictures  from  the  Flemish  school  ?  nay,  what  collection  would  exist, 
had  not  our  Van  Eyck  given  to  the  world  the  art  of  painting  in  oil, 
and  thus  averted  the  flight  of  time  by  fastening  him  to  the  canvas  ? 

''  Such  was  the  condition  of  things  in  Belgium,  in  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century  ;  but  alas !  how  soon  was  it  to  be  chllnged.  Charles 
Y.  was  succeeded  by  that  bloody  bigot  Phillip  IL;  he  attempted  to 
establish  the  Inquisition  in  the  Netherlands,  and  to  oppose  the  pro- 
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grete  of  the  reforiQatioD  ,*  and  his  infenial  policy  brought  on  the  war 
of  the  revolution,  which  raged  for  thirty  years.  You  know  the  horrors 
of  that  war, — you  know  how  it  blasted  oar  commerce,  rained  our 
manufactures,  driving  all  who  were  industrious,  higenious,  and  eater- 
prising,  to  the  northern  provinces,  and  engendering  the  greatness  and 
wealth  of  Holland,  at  the  expense  of  the  prosperity  and  the  liberty  of 
Belgium.  That  war  ended  by  the  partition  of  the  country ;  and,  since 
then,  Holland  and  Belgium  have  been  as  widely  separated,  as  though 
they  had  been  divided  by  hundreds  of  leagues.  Phillip  gaTe  to  bis 
daughter  Isabella,  and  to  her  husband,  Albert  of  Auatria,  the  sway  over 
his  all  but  lost  possessions  in  the  Netherlands ;.  thus  Belgium  passed 
to  the  Austrian  line  ;  thus  was  the  separation  between  the  nortbero 
and  the  southern  provinces  effected,  and  thus  were  popery  and  tyranny 
entailed  upon  us.  Political  apathy  began  to  pervade  the  land ;  the  peo- 
ple relapsed  into  ignorance  and  bigotry  ;  and  so  completely  did  they 
become  the  dupes  and  tools  of  the  priesthood,  that,  towards  the  end  of 
the  last  century,  they  presented  the  extraordinary  political  spectacle 
of  a  nation  rising  in  revolt  against  their  government,  because  it 
attempted  to  give  them  civil  and  religious  liberty.  Joseph,  son  and 
successor  of  Marie  Terese,  having  inibibed  the  liberal  principles 
which  came  to  Europe  from  America,  with  a  noble  and  disinterested 
zeal,  attempted  to  redress  the  abuses  of  the  people  by  the  clergy,  and 
to  re-model  the  oppressive  legislation  of  the  country  ;  mnd,  would  yoo 
believe  it,  the  people  every  where  rose,  the  Belgian  blood  was  op, 
they  swore  they  had  a  right  to  be  priest-ridden,  and  they  wonld  be 
priest-ridden ;  and  as  for  the  legislative  and  judicial  burdens,  tbey 
would  bear  them. 

''  This  most  strange  and  unnatural  revolt,  for  a  time,  prevailed ;  the 
Austrians  lost  possession  of  Belgium,  and  Joseph  died,  as  much  from 
chagrin  and  disappointment,  as  disease  ;  but  while  the  bigoted  leaden 
of  the  people  were  re-forging  the  chains  which  he  had  broken,  bis 
successor,  Leopold j  marched  the  armies  of  Austria  into  Belgium ;  the 
people,  divided  and  unprepared,  were  easily  subdued ;  and  Belgium 
became  again  an  Austrian  appendage. 

"  But  the  leaven  of  reform  had  been  thrown  into  Europe,  and  its 
fierce  workings  could  not  be  repressed  ;  already  was  it  heaving  and 
swelling  in  France,  and  soon  the  deluge  poured  over  her  frontier,  aod 
overwhelmed  Belgium  ;  she  became  part  of  the  French  republic,  and 
of  the  empire  ;  and,  although  the  people  never  became  thoroughly  in- 
doctrinated in  the  principles  of  the  revolution,  they  became  attached 
to  France  because  they  were  actually  in  a  more  prosperous  condition 
than  they  had  been  before,  or  have  been  since  :  hence  you  will  find 
that  at  this  very  moment,  the  majority  of  the  people  would  prefer  bar- 
ing Belgium  a  provincial  appendage  to  France,  to  being  an  independ- 
ent kingdom. 

**  After  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  the  conquerors  hesitated  Whether  to 
restore  Belgium  to  Austria,  to  make  it  independent,  or  unite  it  to  Hol- 
land ;  and,  unfortunately,  decided  upon  the  latter.  Now  if  there  had 
not  grown  up  between  the  Belgians  and  the  Dutch  an  inveterate  preju* 
dice  founded  on  difference  of  religion,  the  insulting,  to  Belgium  hu- 
miliating, manner  in  which  the  union  was  effected,  would  have  created 
it.    Never  was  a  more  flagrant  outrage  offered  to  the  common  aense 
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,of  a  nalion,  or  a  more  barefaced  polilical  jugglery  and  fraud  practised 
upon  a  whole  people,  than  in  the  imposition  of  the  hi  fondammiale, 
by  which  Belgium  was  united,  or  rather  appended,  to  Holland.  A 
proclamation  was  issued  for  an  Assembly  of  the  Notables  of  Belgium 
to  decide  upon  the  question  of  Union,  or  no  Union.  These  Notables, 
who  are  the  Flemish  nobility,  or,  as  they  may. be  called,  the  electors 
of  the  country,  were  sixteen  hundred  in  number;  of  these,  thirteen 
hundred  and  twenty-three  came  together,  and  made  a  very  efficient 
representation.  To  this  assembly  the  Loi  Fondamentah  for  the  Union 
with  Holland,  was  presented  in  solemo  mockery,  after  every  kind  of 
intrigue  had  been  practised  to  influence  their  votes ;  and  to  the  aston- 
ishment of  the  Assembly  itself,  and  to  the  amazement  and  wrath  of 
the  king  of  H^land,  it  was  found  there  were  seven  hundred  and 
ninety-six  nays,  and  only  five  hundred  and  twenty-seven  yeas.  But 
when  sheep  are  to  be  sheared  it  is  in  vain  for  them  to  bleat ;  it  was 
gravely  pronounced  by  the  Dutch  king,  that,  because  of  negative  votes 
one  hundred  and  twenty-six  were  professedly  given  from  religious  scru- 
ples, they  should  be  put  aside  as  not  being  poKtieai,  and  not  being 
sound  objections  I  Still  there  was  a  stubborn  majority  of  one  hundred 
and  forty-three — how  overcome  this  ?  O !  says  the  modern  Solomon, 
silence  gives  consent — absence  is  the  same  as  silence — argal,  the  two 
hundred  and  eighty  absent  Notables  are  silent,  alias  consenting,  alias 
voting  for  the  union,  and  thb  union  is  made.    Q.  E.  D. 

**  But  an  unioD  born  of  fraud  and  nurtured  by  force,  could  continue 
no  longer  than  the  power  of  the  governors  should  remain  greater  than 
that  of  the  governed ;  and  such  were  the  heartburnings  of  the  Belgians, 
that  even  if  king  William  had  felt  and  acted  like  the  sovereign  of 
Belgium,  instead  of  being  visibly  and  stubbornly  Dutch,  the  union 
would  probably  have  been  dissolved  at  the  first  favorable  opportunity. 
What,  indeed,  could  be  more  revolting,  than  for  the  Belgians,  superior 
as  they  were  in  numbers  to  the  Dutch,  to  be  lorded  over  by  men  whom 
they  regarded  as  heretics  in  religion,  and  tyrants  in  politics ;  who 
filled  every  office,  and  who  reaped  every  emolument ;  and  who  went 
so  far  as  to  attempt  to  make  them  adopt  the  Dutch  language  7  All 
this,  however,  my  countrymen  would  have  borne  quietly,  but  the 
thought  thai  half  the  Dutch  debt  was  saddled  upon  them,  and  that 
they  had  to  pay  for  the  support  of  the  dykes,  which  keep  the  Dutch 
from  drowning,  when  they  devoutly  wished  them  to  the  devil,  was 
insupportable ;  and  when  the  revolution  broke  out  in  Paris,  and  the 
spirit  of  revdt  reached  to  Brussels,  a  few  designing  men  roused 
the  whole  Belgian  people  to  a  desperate  struggle  for  their  independ- 
ence by  appealing  to  their  hatred  of  the  Dutch,  to  their  attachment  to 
Catholicism,  and  to  their  love  of  money.'' 

Thus  far,  my  friend  had  run  on  without  my  attempting  to  interrupt 
him ;  but  here  I  exclaimed,  "  What !  do  you  not  suppose  that  the  late 
revolution  was  in  consequence  of  the  spread  of  liberalism  and  educa- 
tion ?  was  it  not  a  glorious  proof  of  the  spirit  and  enlightenment  of  the 
age  r*  "  Not  a  whit,"  said  he  ;  "  the  great  mass  of  the  people  know 
nothing  of  political  rights,  and  care  nothing  for  Belgian  independence. 
Jn  Brussels,  and  some  of  the  principal  places,  there  were  a  few  young 
men  who  were  animated  with  a  noble  spirit ;  others,  who  sought  for 
distinction  or  change  from  bad  to  better ;  but  the  great  mass  of  the 
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peasantry  look  only  for  ease  and  commercial  prosperity,  to  smoke  tbeir 
pipes  in  peace,  and  sell  their  goods  to  those  who  will  give  most  for 
them." 

''  And  what  situation  would  give  them  the  greatest  advantages  7" 
said  I.  ''  Union  with  France,"  replied  he,  "  to  be  sure ;  Belgiam 
has  not  the  requisites  for  an  independent  nation ;  her  locality  alone 
would  indicate  that;  trouble  with  France  or  England  would  prore 
it  in  a  month."  "  Is  not  then  the  throne  of  lipoid  the  Lucky, 
a  permanent  one,  and  your  new  kingdom  of  Belgium  to  be  long  an 
independent  one?"  "No,"  said  he;  ''neither  national  feelings  Dor 
national  interests  call  for  it,  and  it  is  too  ponderous  a  fabric  to  be 
held  up  by  the  artificial  proofs  of  political  convenience.  It  is  true  that 
education,  and  with  it  a  spirit  of  liberalism  is  spreading  slowly  among 
the  people ;  this  tends  to  amalgamate  the  Walloons  and  the  Flem- 
ish, but  not  to  create  a  feeling  of  Belgian  nationality ;  there  is  little 
f prospect,  and,  indeed,  there  should  be  nonis  of  our  present  government 
asting  long  enough  to  overcome  the  tendency  to  union  with  France. 
As  for  the  boasted  spirit  of  liberalism,  it  is  indeed  taking  deep  root 
in  the  soil  of  Europe ;  France  is  tending  every  day  to  that  kind  of 
freedom,  which  approaches  next  to  republicanism,  and  which  is  worth 
more ;  her  calmness  shows  how  certainly  the  consummation  is  regard- 
ed ;  a,nd  whether  by  convulsion,  or  by  the  irresistible  calls  of  the  two 
people,  you  will  see  them  again  united.  You  will  see  France 
restored  to  her  natural  limits;  you  will  see  Belgium  forming  her 
northern  and  commercial  provinces ;  you  will  see  them  flourishing  and 
happy,  for  they  will  find  ready  exit  for  their  manufactures.  Broges 
and  Ghent  will  again  resound  with  the  hum  of  busy  workmen ;  the 
grass-covered  quays,  the  empty  docks  of  Antwerp  will  be  again  loaded 
with  merchandize,  or  crowded  with  ships ;  the  name  of  Belgium  per- 
haps will  not  be  heard,  the  language  of  Belgium  may  not  be  spokeo, 
but  the  people  of  Belgium  will  be  prosperous  and  happy." 

Subsequent  obscrvalions  convinced  me  that  my  friend  was  right ; 
the  impress  of  French  character  seemed  stamped  upon  the  people,  not 
enough,  indeed,  to  obliterate  the  original  one,  but  enough  to  obscure  it, 
and  to  make  the  Belgian  act  and  appear  more  like  a  Frenchman,  than 
a  Dutchman  or  German.  French  manners  pervade  society,  the  French 
language  is  heard  at  the  corners  of  the  streets,  and  many  are  the  Bel- 
gians who  consider  themselves  partners  in  the  glory  of  the  French 
achievements.  Where  such  is  the  case — where  the  interests  and  the 
inclinations  of  the  people  call  for  amalgamation,  and  where  the  parti- 
tion«walls  between  the  two  countries  are  formed  only  by  the  parch- 
ment of  treaties,  they  must  soon  be  broken  through,  and  the  prophecy 
of  my  friend  verified,  that  Belgium  and  France  will  ere  long  be  one. 
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INACCURACIES    OF    DICTION. 

GRAMMAR. 

An  individual  will  sometimes  contract  ap  awkward  habit,  and  carry 
it  with  him  through  life  without  perceiving  it,  when  a  friendly  hint, 
given  in  season,  would  have  enabled  him  to  perceive  and  to  remove  it. 
It  is  the  same  with  regard  to  literary  inaccuracies  and  local  words 
and  phrases. 

There  are  a  few  current  among  us,  to  which  I  wish  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  literary  men  and  public  speakers ;  and  there  is  not,  perhaps,  a 
more  appropriate  medium  of  communication  for  this  purpose,  than  the 
New-England  Magazine. 

The  first  word  which  I  shall  mention  is  shew,  which  is  frequently 
employed  as  the  preterite  or  imperfect  tense  of  show.  The  true  pre- 
terite is  showed,  ^hew  is  the  present  tense,  the  same  as  show.  The  true 
conjugation  is,  present,  show;  preterite,  showed;  participle, 5 Aoim ;  or, 
shew,  shewed,  shewn.  The  incorrect  use  of  shep),  for  the  preterite,  as 
'*  He  shew  me  the  way,"  instead  of  "  He  showed  me  the  way,"  is  very 
common  in  Boston,  even  with  those  persons  who  have  been  educated 
at  Cambridge.  Either  the  tutors  and  professors  of  the  university  must 
have  set  the  example,  or  they  have  formerly  been  exceedingly  deficient 
in  attention  to  the  language  of  the  students.  The  fault  is  very  prera- 
lent,  I  believe,  among  the  graduates  from  that  institution.  Even  the 
Attorney-General,  who  is  admitted  to  be  a  more  correct  and  elegant 
writer  than  roost  of  the  profession,  seldom  appears  before  the  public, 
in  a  written  document,  without  affording  us  an  example  of  this  gram- 
matical error. 

Another  word,  frequently  used  incorrectly,  I  think,  is  sate  or  sai  as 
the  past  participle  of  sit ;  as,  "  I  hav&  sate,**  This  is  not  peculiar  to 
Boston,  or  even  to  New-England.  It  is  sanctioned  by  Murray,  it  is 
true,  but  he  gives  no  authority  for  its  legitimacy.  His  grammar  is  a 
thing  of  yesterday.  Preceding  grammarians  afford  no  justification  of 
his  dictum.  Examples  of  the  use  of  sate  as  a  participle  may,  perhaps, 
be  found  in  some  eminent  writers,  and  so  may  examples  of  almost  any 
grammatical  error.  Great  authors  are  often  very  careless,  not  to  say 
ignorant,  with  regard  to  the  niceties  of  grammar  and  rhetoric.  Even 
Addison  has  "  you  was "  and  "  I'  have  wrote."  Dr.  Johnson,  Dr. 
Lowthe,  Dr.  Ashe,  Mr.  Perry,  and  other  English  grammarians  of  em- 
inence, conjugate  this  verb,  present,  sit ;  preterite,  sate  or  sat ;  parti- 
ciple sitten.  Both  Johnson  and  Walker,  in  their  dictionaries,  contrary 
to  their  usual  practice,  omit  the  participle  altogether,  and  give  only  the 
preterite,  sat.  This  verb,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  not,  in  any  of  its 
correct  tenses,  a  truly  vernacular  term.  Among  the  common  people 
it  is  usually  confounded  with  set,  an  invariable  verb :  and  the  more 
ignorant  even  corrupt  the  preterite  and  the  past  participle  into  sot, 
Sitten  has  certainly  an  antiquated  character,  but  it  is  the  only  legiti- 
mate past  participle  of  ^0  sit.  We  sometimes,  also,  find,  in  the  public 
journals,  this  verb  to  sit,  or,  at  least,  its  preterite,  used  improperly  for 
that  of  to  set;  as  ''He  yesterday  sat  out  on  a  journey,"  instead  of 
"  set  out."  The  verbs  to  lay  and  to  lie  are  also  frequently  confounded. 
The  first  is  active,  or  transitive,  the  other  is  neuter,  or  intransitive.     I 
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have  some  doabt  whether  sit  and  set  were  not  originally  the  same  word  ; 
and  flo  also  with  regard  to  lay  and  lie  ;  but  I  am  not  sufficiently  ac- 
quainted with  the  Saxon  and  the  old  English  to  justify  the  obtrusion 
of  a  positive  opinion.  If  so,  the  distinction  was  probably  made  to 
show  their  active  or  their  neuter  states. 

There  are  some  other  irregular  verbs,  in  which  the  preterite  and  the 
participle  are  confounded  by  the  common  people  ;  as,  "  I  have  rode/' 
for  "  I  have  ridden  ;"  and  some  persons,  with  the  inteotion  of  being 
more  correct  than  their  associates,  erroneously  say,  "  I  have  drank," 
for,  ^*  I  have  drunk."  A  short  extract  from  I>r.  Lowtbe's  Grammar 
will  not  be  inappropriate  in  this  place.  Amid  the  deluge  of  new  graai- 
mars,  with  which  we  have  been  overwhelmed,  by  schoolmasters  and 
school-committee  men,  we  need  the  intervention  and  the  coonteracting 
influence  of  high  English  authority. 

*'  This  general  inclination  and  tendency  of  the  language  [to  make 
the  past  time  and  the  participle  the  same]  seems,"  says  Dr.  Lowtbe, 
"  to  have  given  occasion  to  the  introducing  of  a  very  great  corrnptioD, 
by  which  the  form  of  the  past  time  is  confounded  with  that  of  the 
tie  participle,  in  those  verbs,  few  in  proportion,  which  haire  them  qoite 
diSerent  from  one  another.  This  confusion  prevails  greatly  in  commoo 
discourse,  and  is  too  much  authorized  by  the  example  of  some  of  oer 
best  writers.  Thus  it  is  said, '  he  begun,'  for  '  he  began  ;'  '  be  ran,' 
for  '  he  ran  ;'  '  he  drunk,'  for  '  he  drank ;'  the  participle  being  used 
instead  of  the  past  time.  And  much  more  frequently,  the  past  tine 
instead  of  the  participle ;  as,  '  I  had  wrote,  it  was  wrote,'  for  '  I  had 
written,  it  was  written  C  *  I  have  drank,'  for  '  I  have  drunk  ;'  '  bote,* 
for  '  borne  ;'  '  chose,'  for  '  chosen  ;'  '  bid,^  for  '  bidden ;'  *  got,'  for 
'  gotten,'  ^c.  This  abuse  has  been  long  growing  upon  ns,  and  is  con- 
tinually making  farther  encroachments ;  as  it  may  be  observed  in  the 
irregular  verbs  of  the  third  class,  which  change  t  short  into  a  and  ai; 
as,  cling,  clang,  clung ;  in  which  the  original  and  analogical  form  of 
the  past  time  in  a  is  almost  grown  obsolete,  and  the  u  prevailing  in- 
stead ef  it,  the  past  time  is  now  in  most  of  them  confounded  with  the 
participle.  The  Vulgar  Translation  of  the  Bible,  which  is  the 
■standard  of  our  language,  is  free  from  this  corruption,  encept  in  a  fi 
instances;  as '  hid'  is  used  for  *  hidden,'  '  held'  for  '  holden,'  freqoentlj ; 
'*  bid'  for  '  bidden,'  '  begot'  for  '  begotten,^  once  or  twice ;  in  which, 
and  a  few  other  Ijke  words,  it  may  perhaps  be  allowed  as  a  contraction. 
And  in  some  of  these,  custom  has  established  it  beyond  recovery.  In 
the  rest,  it  seems  wholly  inexcusable.  The  absurdity  of  it  will  be 
plainly  perceived  in  the  example  of  some  of  these  verbs,  which  custom 
has  not  yet  so  perverted.  We  should  be  immediately  shocked  at '  I  have 
knew,  I  have  saw,  I  have  gave,^  d&c.  but  our  ears  are  grown  (amilinr 
with  '  I  have  wrote,  I  have  drank,  I  have  bore,'  d&c  which  are  alto- 
gether as  ungrammatical." 

There  is  a  form  of  expression  which  appears  to  be  getting  •  into  re- 
spectable use  among  the  clergy,  of  the  correctness  of  which  I  have 
great  doubt.  The  phrase,  '/  in  the  divine  presence,"  is  of  very  fre- 
quent occurrence  in  prayers  ;  as,  "  Bless  those,  who  are  now  in  the 
divine  presence."  A  few  years  ago,  I  remarked,  in  a  religious  assem- 
bly of  the  lower  order  of  people,  at  which  an  illiterate  person  offici- 
ated, that  the  article  in  this  phrase  was  constantly  omitted ;  the  ex- 
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pretsioa  being,  *'  in  divine  presence."  I  attributed  this  pecnliarity  to 
ignorance,  or  cant,  and  thought  no  more  of  it.  Some  time  after,  the 
same  form  of  expreaaion  was  used  in  my  hearing,  by  a  weli*educated 
Baptist  minister,  in  one  of  the  most  respectable  churches  of  that  order. 
I  still  supposed  it  might  be  a  mere  imitation  of  some  conspicuous 
preacher  of  that  communion,  whose  literary  authority  was  not,  per- 
haps, of  the  highest  grade.  Within  a  year  or  two  past,  I  have  heard 
the  expression,  *'  bow  in  divine  presence,"  in  Congregational  churches, 
from  clergyman  of  good  education,  and  of  mcNre  than  ordinary  talents 
and  eminence.  I  have  not  yet  remarked  its  use  by  any  Unitarian 
minister. 

If  there  be  any  good  English  authority  ibr  the  emission  of  the  arti* 
ole  in  this  phrase,  or,  indeed,  if  there  be  any  respectable  precedent  for 
it,  except  of  very  recent  date,  I  am  ignorant  of  it.  The  effect  upon 
my  ear  is  exceedingly  harsh  and  barbarous.  If  it  be,  as  I  snspect,  a 
late  innovation,  a  mere  iashion  just  introdoced,  like  toe  last  cut  of  a 
lady's  gown,  it  is  to  be  desired,  that  all  well-educated,  respectable 
clergymen  will  set  their  faces  against  it,  as  an  inelegant  and  unjustifi- 
able corruption  of  the  language. 

The  word  agonize  is  vsed  by  eome  clergymen  in  a  sense  different 
from  its  true  English  meaning,  which,  according  to  Dr.  Johnson,  is, 
"  to  be  in  excessive  pain."  It  is  now  sometimes  employed  to  express 
the  utmost  exertion,  or  effi>rt ;  from  the  Greek  word  used  in  the  pas- 
sage, *'  strive  to  enter  in  at  the  strait  gate,"  which  is  translated, 
**  Agonize  to  enter  in,"  dirC.  This  use  of  the  English  word  probably 
originated  at  Andover.  Whether  it  be  good  or  bad  English,  it  savoris 
80  much  of  a£Sectation,  that  the  custom  is  more  honored  in  the  breach 
than  the  observance. 

The  practice  of  separating  the  prefix  of  the  infinitive  mode  from 
the  verb,  by  the  intervention  of  an  adverb,  is  not  unfirequent  among 
uneducated  persons ;  as,  "  To  fiiUy  understand  it,"  instead  of  '*  to 
understand  it  fully,"  or,  "  fully  to  understand  it."  This  fault  is  not 
t>ften  found  in  print,  except  in  some  newspapers,  where  the  editors 
have  not  had  the  advantage  of  a  good  education.  I  am  not  conscious, 
that  any  rule  has  been  heretofore  given  in  relation  to  this  point :  no 
treatise  t>n  grammar  or  rhetoric,  within  my  knowledge,  alludes  to  it 
The  prnctice,  however,  of  not  separating  the  particle  fix>m  its  verb,  is 
so  general  and  uniform  among  good  authors,  and  the  exceptions  are 
so  rare,  that  the  rule  whicb  I  am  about  to  propose  will,  I  believe, 
prove  to  be  as  accurate  as  roost  rules,  and  may  be  found  beneficial  to 
inexperienced  writers.  It  is  this: — The  parHefe,  to,  which  comes 
before  the  verb  in  the  infinitive  mode,  must  not  be  separated  from  it  by 
the  intervention  of  an  adverb  or  any  other  v>ord  or  phrase ;  but  the 
adverb  should  immediately  precede  the  particle,  or  immediately  follow 
the  verb. 

Exceptions  to  this  rule  undoubtedly  exist  in  some  of  the  most  cele- 
brated authors;  partly,  perhaps,  fi'om  carelessness  and  haste,  but 
chiefly  because  they  were  restrained  by  no  written  positive  rule. 
Poets,  for  the  sake  of  rhyme  or  metre,  sometimes  take  liberties;  which 
they  would  not  do  in  prose.  In  Lord  Byron's  writings,  two  exceptions 
to  the  preceding  rule,  and  two  only,  have  attracted  my  attention. 
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There  are,  perhaps,  others.    One  is  in  Childe  Harold,  and  the  other 
is  in  one  of  the  Letters  contained  in  Moore's  Life  of  that  poet. 

Now  that  I  am  speaking  of  the  errors  of  newspapers  and  printers,  I 
will  allude  to  a  class  of  mistakes  in  orthography,  which  has  latelj 
come  under  my  notice  with  isonsiderable  frequency,  and  which  it  may 
be  for  the  advantage  of  compositors  and  proofreaders  to  have  pointed 
out  In  the  Latin  language  there  are  two  diphthongs  or  double  letters, 
a  and  a.  In  a  few  English  words,  taken  immediately  from  the  Latin, 
these  double  letters  were  formerly  retained ;  as  in  mnigma^foUid^  ^lc. 
A  simple  t  is  now  used  in  almost  every  case  of  the  kind,  the  sound  of 
(B  and  OS  being  the  same  as  that  of  t.  In  the  word  manauvre^  how- 
ever, which  is  from  the  French,  the  double  letter  is  always  employed. 
This  old  orthography  has  recently  led  many  of  our  newspaper  printers 
into  a  mistake  of  a  contrary  nature,  which  I  shall  now  proceed  to 
point  out  In  the  few  words  and  names,  in  which  a  and  t  cone 
together,  they  have  erroneously  supposed  it  to  be  necessary  that  these 
vowels  should  be  joined  as  diphthongs.  Thus,  the  trisyllable  Ptoelm 
(Phi-e*ton)  a  carriage,  or  the  name  of  a  person  or  a  heathen  god, 
figures  almost  daily,  in  the  auction  advertisements,  as  Pkmion^  a  dis- 
syllable. Aerial^  (a-e-ri-al)  a  word  of  four  syllables,  appears  in  many 
of  our  journals  in  three  syllables,  mrial  (e-ri-al.)  Aermtqut  (a-er-o- 
naut)  and  aerostation  (a-er-os»ti-tion)  also,  are  often  printed  4tnnumt, 
4trostation,  In  aerology ,  aeromancy,  aerometry^  aeroscopy,  &«.  the 
a  and  e  are  distinct  syllables,  and  should  never  be  joined,  by  the  use 
of  the  diphthong  or  double  letter  a.  To  show  that  two  vowels  coming 
together  are  to  be  pronounced  separately,  as  distinct  syllables,  and  not 
as  diphthongs,  two  dots,  called  a  dieresis,  are  often  placed  over  the 
second  vowel.  The  safest  rule  for  a  compositor  is,  never  to  make  nse 
of  m  or  €B,  except  in  a  Latin  quotation,  or  the  French  word  maneeaore, 
or  at  least  in  some  word  which  is  evidently  foreign,  and  which  has  not 
yet  become  naturalized  as  an  English  term.  P. 
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Where  are  their  treaBuree — where  their  honors  now  ? 

The  jeweled  sceptre,  and  the  glittering  crown. 
Or  purple  glories  of  the  mitred  brow  ? 

O  wretched,  when  on  human  joys  alone 
We  foond  our  hopes,  and  yet  who  builds  not  there, 

Though  disappointment  chill  and  reason  firown ! 
O  blindfy  bent  on  unavailing  care  ! 

Drawn  one  by  one  to  your  maternal  clay, 
Tour  venr  names  hare  vanished  light  as  air. 

And  of  the  thousand  toils  that  mark  your  way, 
Let  him  who  best  those  cares  and  toils  nath  known. 

Find  one  that  doth  not  each  fond  hope  betray. 
What  though  each  nation  to  your  will  bow  down, 

For  you  its  labored  stores  of  tribute  fill 
Whose  eager  thought  their  min  urges  on. 

When  d  the  tumult  of  the  strife  is  still. 
And  land  and  treasure  by  your  blood  are  won. 

Far  sweeter  seems  the  gently  flowing  rill 
And  humble  hut  each  peasant  calls  his  own. 

G.  W.  G. 
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It  18  with  unmhigled  pain,  that  we  have  felt  oarselves  authorised 
to  take  up  such  a  subject  ia  a  New-England  magazine.  But  the 
erents  of  the  few  past  months  are  too. fresh  in  the  recollection  of  every 
one  to  need  any  explanation  of  the  propriety  of  selecting  this  as  a 
topic  of  animadversion. 

It  is  not,  however,  because  in  one  place  property  may  have  been 
destroyed,  and  in  another  life  may  have  been  sacrificed,  that  we  have 
selected  this  subject  at  the  present  time.  It  is  the  spirit  which 
prompted  the  springs  of  action,  which  caused  these  disgraceful  •  out- 
breakings  of  unbridled  passion,  rather  than  the  destruction  of  property 
or  life,  which  calls  for  the  united  reprehension  of  every  friend  of  his 
country.  For  the  base  and  dastardly  attack  upon  the  defenceless 
tenants  of  the  Charlestown  Convent,  we  have  no  terms  in  which  to 
express  our  abhorrence  and  disgust.  It  has  fixed  upon  New-England 
a  stain  which  the  lustre  of  all  her  achievements  and  her  institutions 
can  never  obliterate.  But  we  do  not  refer  to  this,  nor  to  the  repeated 
and  disgraceful  riots  which  have  been  witnessed  in  Philadelphia  and 
New- York,  for  any  other  purpose  than  to  illustrate  the  wide  extent  of 
that  ungorernable  spirit  among  certain  portions  of  the  people,  which, 
if  it  be  not  checked,  will  work  certain  destruction  to  our  constitution 
and  our  liberties. 

It  is,  indeed,  idle  to  talk  of  liberty  and  the  security  of  property,  or 
character,  or  life,  if  they  are  to  be  made  the  sport  of  infuriated  mobs. 
If,  whenever  a  subject  of  popular  excitement  arises,  the  expression  of 
opinions  upon  the  one  side  or  the  other,  is  to  be  suppressed  by  a  fear 
of  popular  violence,  it  is  an  abuse  of  terms  to  say  that  there  is  any 
freedom  of  opinion  lefl.  The  government,  in  fact,  ceases  to  be  free, 
and  a  despotism  far  more  cruel  and  absolute  than  that  of  an  autocrat, 
enslaves  the  public  mind, — the  despotism  of  madmen,  rioting  in  their 
combined  strength,  and  reveling  in  the  indulgence  of  our  heated  and 
malignant  passions. 

If  ever  our  liberties  are  to  be  trodden  down  and  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment seized  by  the  strong  arm  of  one  man,  it  will  be,  like  France 
after  the  storm  of  the  Revolution,  to  escape  from  the  licentious  mis- 
rule of  anarchy,  to  which  the  spirit  which  excites  and  sustains  the 
ravages  of  a  mob,  almost  irresistibly  tepds. 

It  becomes,  therefore,  a  question  of  deep  moment,  to  know  what 
remedy  may  be  applied  to  check  this  alarming  spirit  in  our  land  ;  and 
in  order  to  do  this  we  must  first  detect  its  origin  and  the  cause  of  its 
prevalence. 

It  would  be  of  little  use  to  rebuild  what  a  mob  has  destroyed,  if 
there  is  no  means  to  protect  it  from  destruction.  We  may  again  rear 
the  walls  of  the  demolished  church,  but  the  voice  of  eloquence  must 
be  hushed  within  it,  if  a  censorship  of  violence  and  outrage  is  to  gov- 
ern the  opinions  which  may  be  uttered  there.  It  is  in  vain  that  we 
make  laws,  giving  a  right  of  suffrage  and  securing  the  freedom  of 
speech,  if  the  one  is  to  be  exercised  at  the  peril  of  life,  and  the  other 
lo  be  punished  by  gangs  of  ruffians  and  outlaws.    While  we  boast  of 
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our  being  freemen,  we  shall  find  that  our  only  liberty  consists  in 
thinking  with  the  unthinking  mass,  and  our  boasted  franchise  of 
electing  our  own  rulers,  will  be  but  to  register  the  selfish  decrees  of 
the  leaders  of  the  populace. 

The  primary  causes  of  mobs  and  riots  in  this  country,  are  more 
numerous  and  more  deeply  laid  than  many  might,  at  first,  suppose. 
Men  see  an  African  church  rifled,  of  a  meeting  upon  slaf  ery  broken 
up,  and  think  they  have  discovered  the  cause  of  this  in  an  accidental 
and  temporary  excitement  upon  one  disquieting  subject.  They  see  a 
convent  burnt,  and  its  inmates  escaping  at  midnight  from  its  flames, 
and  they  seek  no  farther  for  the  reasons  of  this  ou4rage  than  the  un- 
popularity of  the  Catholic  faith.  They  see  violence  and  bloodshed  at 
the  polls  of  our  cities,  and  lament  that  the  short-lived  excitement  of  an 
election  should  lead  to  sueh  disgraceful  excesses. 

But  these  are  not  the  moving  causes  of  such  scenes  as  we  have  re- 
ferred to.  They  arc  but  sparks  which  fire  the  trains  of  combustible 
materials  which  are  spread  through  our  land,  ever  ready  to  blaze  and 
explode  when  the  mass  is  ignited. 

One  of  the  greatest  causes,  or  rather  the  medium  by  which  other 
causes  are  made  efiectual  in  producing  that  excited  state  of  feeling 
which  vents  itself  in  riots  and  public  outrage,  is  the  freqoency  of  our 

Sopular  elections.  The  evils  arising  from  these  are,  in  a  measttre,  ia- 
erent  in  our  system  of  government ;  and,  as  the  freedcnn  and  fre- 
quency of  elections  are  among  the  last  rights  which  a  people  shonld 
surrender,  we  have  referred  to  them  here,  that,  while  we  alluded  u> 
some  of  the  evils  which  have  grows  out  of  popular  elections,  sosw 
means  might  be  devised  whereby  they  may  be  corrected. 

By  the  genius  of  our  government,  elections  were  designed  as  a 
means  of  selecting  the  most  proper  agents  to  administer  its  restraints 
and  extend  its  protection.  But,  as  they  are  now  managed,  they  are, 
too  often,  the  striies  between  leaders  whose  ambitious  views  are  sooght 
to  be  obtained,  by  appeals  to  personal  prejudices  and  by  arraying  the 
jealousies  and  bad  passions  of  one  part  of  the  community  against  the 
other — a  contest  in  which  the  spoils  of  office  are  won  by  the  few  by 
adulation,  and  falsehood  and  flattery  to  the  many. 

The  corruption,  which  has  crept  thus  early  into  our  elections,  calls 
loudly  upon  the  people  to  arrest  it.  They  should  know  and  feel,  that 
the  preservation  of  their  liberties  depends  upon  the  preservation  and 
exercise  of  their  constitutional  government  in  its  purity  and  vigor : 
while  the  theory  of  every  republican  form  of  government  is  that  the 
people,  if  left  to  themselves,  will,  in  the  end,  do  right,  the  very  necessity 
of  any  government  over  them  is  based  upon  the  idea,  that  the  people 
will  sometimes  do  wrong,  that  checks  and  balances  to  popular  power 
are  wanting  to  save  the  people  from  the  consequences  of  their  undne 
excitement  or  misguided  zeal.  It  is  designed  thereby  to  interpose  a 
barrier  which,  by  staying  the  effects  of  popular  phrenzy,  may  give  tine 
for  reason  and  judgement  to  resume  their  influence  upon  the  popular 
will.  Whoever,  therefore,  appeals  to  the  passions  of  the  people  to 
correct  a  supposed  evil,  or  promote  a  supposed  good  by  the  exercise  of 
physical  power,  in  a  manner  not  recognized  by  our  constitution  and 
our  laws,  is  doing  violence  to  the  cause  of  national  liberty.    That 
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ruler  is  a  traitor  to  bis  trust,  who  seeks  to  trample  upon  the  constitu* 
tion  by  substituting  the  heated  passions  of  the  niultilude  for  the  welK 
known  principles  of  that  instrument. 

If  these  vie^ys  are  not  whoUy  erroneous^  no  man  can,  for  a  moment, 
countenance  a  mob,  however  honest  may  be  the  zeat  or  however  meri- 
torious may  be  the  purpose  of  those  who  may  engage  in  it,  for  it  strikes 
alike  at  the  stability  of  our  government  and  the  preservation  of  our    H 
liberties. 

The  frequency  and  freedom  of  our  elecfions  are,  however,  as  we 
have  aheady  said,  rather  the  medium  through  which  the  really  exciting 
causes  of  mobs  operate,  than  exciting  causes  themselves  ;  and  if  these 
could  be  removed,  we  should  have  little  grounds  ta  fear  a  recurrence 
of  evil  from  that  source. 

Whatever  cause  may  lie  at  the  bottom  of  popular  excitemenis,  the 
most  immediate  agent  in  driving  them  \o  excesses,  ia  the  ttse  of  intox- 
icating drinka.  No  riot  is  perpetrated  without  them.  The  sal^  and 
use  of  ardent  spirits  has  been  the  greatest  curse  that  ever  visited  our 
land.  It  has  produced  more  crinle,  more  misery,  and  more  misrule, 
than  all  other  causes  together.  Wherever  there  are  mebs,  they  may 
be  traced  directly  or  indhrectly  to  those  nuisance»— dram-shops — where 
either  the  rioters  Are  plied  with  ardent  spirit,  which  is  drunk  at  their 
counters,  or  carried  away  to  influence  the  otherwise  harmless  crowd 
into  a  band  of  furious  madmen.  We  have  it  from  eye-witnesses,  that, 
in  the  late  riots  of  Philadelphia  and  New-York,  ardent  spirit  was  freely 
distributed  among  those  who  took  part  in  them,  and  the  consequences 
were  such  as  we  might  have  anticipated,  such  aa  have  made  freemen 
Mush  for  their  country. 

While  rum  is  sold  at  every  corner  under  the  sanction*  ef  a  license 
by  kaw,  while  elections  are  more  er  less  managed  and  controled  by 
bar-room  caucuses  and  grog-shop  politicians,  while  decent  men,  to 
secure  the  inffoence  of  rum-sellers  and  rum-drinkers,  will  countenance 
what  they  know  to  be  a  national  evil  as  well  as  a  moral  wrong,  we 
may  expect  to  see  riots,  we  may  expect  to  see  the  outbreakings  of"  the 
passions  of  madmen,  we  may  expect  to  see  e^ections  disgraced  by 
scenes  like  those  in  Philadelphia  and  New-York,  and  quiet  citizens 
driven  from  the  polls,  and  sacrificing  to  personal  safety,  one  of  the 
meet  valuable  rights,  which  our  fathers  won  with  their  blood. 

Connected  with  the  cause  just  alhided  to,  is  the  influx  of  fbreigners 
into  our  country.  Our  cities  and  towns  swarm  with  this  class  of  pop- 
uFation.  They  come  here  (we  speak  of  the  mass,  for  there  are  many 
eminent  and  honorable  exceptions)  ignorant  and  poor,  without  a  knowl- 
edge of  our  institutions,  that  should  make  them  prize  them,  and  with- 
out any  of  that  self  respect,  which  might  restrain  an  indul^nce  in 
vicious  courses. '  However  honest  in  their  purposes,  they  are  proverbi- 
ally creatures  of  passion,  and,  with  the  habits  of  dependence  in  which 
they  have  been  educated,  with  their  poverty  and  their  propensKy  to 
drink  to  excess,  they  become  a  most  dangerous  engine  in  the  hands  of 
designing  and  bad  men,  to  overawe  and  control  our  native  citizens. 
Thousands  of  them  have  fled,  from  starvation,, to  this,  as  a  land  of 
plenty  ;  and,  give  them  wherewithal  to  enjoy  the  comforta  of  animal 
existence,  little  do  they  care  whether  the  man  who  rules  them  ridcH 
into  office  over  the  necks  of  a  prostrate  people,  or  rises  by  his  own 
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merit  and  the  free  suflBrages  of  bis  fellow-citizens,  to  office  and  to 
honor. 

It  is  such  men  as  these,  whom  we  might  look  for  in  the  riots  and 
mobs,  which  disturb  our  city  elections ;  and  we  need  not  add,  thai  it 
is  such  men  as  these  that  have  formed  an  essential  part  of  every  suck 
mob  that  has  disgraced  our  country.  We  would  have  our  country  an 
asylum  for  the  oppressed  of  every  nation.  But  God,  in  his  mercj, 
avert  the  day,  when  our  elections  are  to  be  controled  by  an  Irish  mob, 
heated  to  pbrensy  by  rum  and  whisky ! 

We  cannot,  when  seeking  out  the  causes  of  popular  outrages  in  cor 
country,  pass  by  the  condition  of  the  public  press,  This  engine  of 
good,  this  lever,  more  powerful  than  that  by  which  Archimedes  woold 
have  moved  the  world,  may  become  in  bad  hands  and  in  a  bad  canse. 
an  engine  of  immeasurable  evil.  Here  every  party  in  politics  and 
every  sect  in  religion  and  irreligion,  has  its  newspaper  in  which  its 
own  errors  and  corruption  are  concealed  or  unblushingly  denied,  wbile 
every  thing  opposed  to  them  is  denounced  or  held  np  to  ridicule.  The 
press  has  become  the  organ  of  party  discipline  and  political  rancor, 
(we  speak  of  the  partisan  press,)  and  the  libeler  of  private  character,  the 
nae  to  good  order  and  gqod  government,  and  the  false-hearted  dom*- 
gogues  find  here  a  vehicle  by  which  to  scatter  their  poisons  throogh 
the  community,  corrupting  the  public  mind  and  sapping  the  foonda- 
tions  of  public  morals. 

How  can  it  be  expected  that  the  rights  of  property  will  be  respected, 
or  that  personal  security  will  be  regarded  by  the  ignorant  and  unre- 
flecting classes,  when  candidates  for  the  highest  offices,  and  the  man- 
agers of  the  public  press,  hold  character  and  reputation  of  so  little 
worth  ?  Why  should  we  be  surprised  that  elections  are  carried  by 
brute  force,  when  appeals  to  the  brute  passions  of  men  are  so  nndis- 
guisedly  made  ? 

But  we  hasten  to  the  cause  of  this  condition  of  the  press — ^tbe  uni- 
versal spirit  of  party  which  prevails  through  our  country.  It  taints 
and  poisons  every  thing.  No  conduct  however  base,  no  dioctrioe  bow- 
ever  odious,  no  course  of  policy  however  dangerous  in  its  character, 
that  does  not  find  supporters,  if  it  can,  by  any  means,  be  brought  into 
alliance  with  some  party  movement. 

Under  a  government  like  ours,  it  would  be  idle  to  expect  to  live 
without  parties.  Where  people  have  the  right  to  think  and  qiemk, 
they  will  exercise  this  right,  and  differences  and  disputes  will,  of  ne- 
cessity, thence  arise.  And  while  these  disputes  are  confined  to  Jegiti- 
oiate  objects,  while  parties  divide  upon  questions  of  policy  involving 
the  public  welfare,  their  zeal  becomes  a  safeguard  of  public  rights. 
But  when  these  divisions  become  a  mere  scramble  for  office,  a  mere 
partisan  war  for  spoils,  the  many  become  the  mercenaries  of  the  few, 
and  this  spirit  becomes  one  of  the  sorest  evils  which  can  afflict  a  cem- 
muaity.  It  matters  little  in  such  cases,  upon  what  point  the  rival 
factions  split.  In  any  event  man  becomes  degraded  in  the  struggle, 
and  the  people  unwittingly  are  forging  chains  for  themselves  to  wear. 

We  enter  no  list  as  partisans  in  the  struggle  which  has  been  of  late 
going  on  under  the  banners  of  party  in  our  country ;  but  we  are  not  so 
blind  as  to  overlook  the  means  by  which  success  is  sought  to  be  at- 
tained.   We,  every  day,  hear  doctrines  openly  advocated,  which  strike 
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at  the  foandations  of  every  thing  which  renders  society  valuable.  We 
hear,  from  time  to  time,  from  the  highest  officers  of  our  government, 
principles  proclaimed  which,  if  they  could  be  carried  into  effect,  Would 
destroy  all  law,  and  resolve  society  again  inlo  its  primitive  elements. 

Instead  of  giving  confidence  to  the  public  mind,  by  promoting  a  union 
of  sentiment  and  an  attachment  to  our  admirable  institutions,  it  has 
been  the  study  of  too  many  to  foment  jealousies  and  excite  animosities 
between  citizens  of  a  common  country,  enjoying  common  rights  and 
common  benefits.  We  are  told  of  distinctions  in  society,  and  that 
these  ought  not  to  be  tolerated.  The  cry  is  up  against  the  bug^bear 
'*  Aristocracy,"  and  an '  epithet  which,  under  other  governments,  has 
its  well-defined  meaning,  is  here  made  a  term  of  unfounded  reproach* 
The  flatterers  of  the  people  have  been  raising  a  war  against  wealth, 
and  every  idle  knave,  who  is  too  proud  to  lalK>r,  and  too  poor  to  live 
honestly  without  industry,  is  ready  to  join  in  the  crusade.  By  the 
creed  of  modern  reform  "there  is  a  natural  hostility  of  the  poor  to<> 
wards  the  rich,"  and  he,  whose  industry  and  frugality  may  have  placed 
him  above  want,  is  branded  with  the  modern  epithet  of  political  jargon, 
as  an  "  accumulator,"  and  is  denounced  as  unVorthy  of  public  favor 
or  confidence. 

By  reiterating  doctrines  like  these  in  our  public  newspapers,  in  pop^ 
nlar  harangues,  and  in  all  political  meetings,  the  public  mind  neces- 
sarily becomes  corrupt ;  men  are  willing  to  engage,  without  reflection, 
in  any  enterprise  however  desperate,  if  directed  against  a  class  in 
society  whom  they  have  been  taught  to  envy  and  to  dread.  The  mobs 
which  we  have  seen  are  but  the  precursors  Of  more  general  outrages; 
if  this  doctrine  of  hostility  towards  every  man,  who  is  above  the  condi- 
tion of  a  beggar,  is  to  prevail*  If  our  laws  will  not  protect  property  as 
Nvell  as  life  and  reputation,  they  cannot  and  ought  not  to  be  sustained. 
Men,  who  fan  the  flame-^of  discord  between  what  they  choose  to  caH 
the  higher  and  lower  classes,  know  full  vrell  how  false  and  deceptive 
are  the  appeals  which  they  make  to  the  people.  They  know  that  a 
physical  equality  among  men  cannot  be  attained — the  shrewd  man  will 
acquire  property  more  rapidly  than  a  less  astute  one,  upon  the  same 
principle,  that  a  strong  roan  can  do  more  bodily  labor  in  a  given  lime 
than  a  feeble  one.  But  they  know  that  laws  cannot  be  more  firee  than 
are  our  own  if  they  are  strong  enough  to  bind  society  together.  These 
men  play  upon  the  passions,  the  weakness,  and  ignorance  of  a  portion 
of  their  fellow-citizens,  not  to  make  them  happier  or  more  independ- 
ent, but  to  raise  themselves  into  an  unenviable  distinction. 

We,  every  day,  hear  of  a  working-man's  party — a  working-man^ 
party!  as  if  the  idlers  in  the  country  were  so  strong  as  to  require  a 
combination  of  working-men  to  put  them  down  I  And  who  are  the 
leaders  of  this  party  f  who  its  candidates  for  office  t  A  worn-out  law* 
yer,  who  knows  no  more  of  manual  labor  than  of  Symmes's  innet 
world.  Another  living  upon  his  patrimonial  estate,  and  one  of  the  very 
few  in  this  commonwealth  who  is  able  to  do  it,  who  neither  knows  nOf 
cares  for  the  laboring  poor.  We  might  enlarge  the  catalogue,  but  it 
would  be  only  to  re|)eat  the  same  inconsistencies  between  profession 
andpractice. 

We  have  been  led  to  these  remarks,  aside  from  the  course  we  had 
proposed  to  ourselves,  from  the  attempt  which  has  been  made  to  ideo* 
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tiff  that  recklew  and  outrageoaa  project  of  Agrarian  equality  of  fnofH 
erty,  with  the  party  called  the  **  Working-men's."  If  they  coold  aee 
the  atrocity  of  this  doctrine  in  its  true  colors,  not  an  honest  man  aoioog 
them  would  countenance  it  for  a  moment.  It  is  a  doctrine  for  mobs, 
for  cut-throats,  and  for  demagogues ;  but  if  it  ever  pfevaila,  the  mad 
scene  of  anarchy  which  would  follow,  would  be  but  t^e  first  step  to- 
wards a  despotism  as  absolute  as  ever  enslaved  man. 

The  feeling  to  which  we  have  alluded,  which  has  been  excited  be- 
tween one  class  and  another  -in  the  community,  has  spread  wider  than 
many  might  at  first  imagine.  It  shows  itself  in  various  forms  and 
guises.  But  whether  it  is  preached  by  Fanny  Wright  in  her  oohal* 
lowed  tirades,  or  is  made  the  hobby  for  some'  unprincipled  knave  to 
ride  upon  into  power,  it  ought  to  be  frowned  down  by  every  one  who 
would  not  become  xhe  victim  of  a  mob. 

The  name  of  -that  disgrace  to  her  sex,  which  we  hvfe  just  written, 
recalls  another  increasing  cause  of  mobs  and  crimes  of  every  sort — the 
spread  of  infidelity.  We  wage  bo  war  with  men's  honest  opinions ;  but 
when  we  hear  the  laws  of  marriage  denounced  as  monapoUes  not  to  be 
tolerated,  and  the  right  of  property  openly  denied^ — when  we  bear  the 
Christian  religion  ridiculed  and  treated  as  a  fable,  and  its  ^ancUons 
disregarded,  we  ieei  as  if  no  honest  man  should  hold  his  peace.  What 
are  the  sanctions  of  civil  laws,  if  all  accountability  as  moral  agents  is 
removed  from  these  for  whom  they  are  made?  What  shall  check  the 
hand  of  the  midnight  assassin,  or  the  wildest  excesses  of  a  mob?  or, 
in  short,  the  commission  of  every  crime,  if  there  is  no  xestraint  bot 
the  fear  of  a  detection  by  a  human  tribunal ! 

If  iife  may  thus  be  sacrificed,  if  reputation  is  but  a  bubble,  as  worth- 
less as  it  is  frail,  if  the  fruits  of  one's  industry  may  be  snatched  from  his 
hand  to  feed  the  idle  and  the  vicious,  if  he  can  no  longer  feel  that  hn 
widow  in  her  age,  or  his  children  in  their  weakness,  may  not,  whea 
he  is  gone,  enjoy  that  for  which  he  has  toiled,  it  would  be  mockery 
to  talk  to  him  of  liberty  and  right,— his  only  liberty  would  be  that  of 
the  savage — his  only  right  that  of  the  growling  wolf. 

We  have  written  at  greater  length  than  we  had  intended  upon  this 
part  of  our  subject,  and  yet,  have  scarce  touched  upon  it.  lUnstra- 
tioiis  from  history  will  crowd  upon  the  mind  of  every  one  who  may 
read  this,  but  our  jimits  will  «ot  admit  of  our  adverting  to  even  the 
most  obvious  of  them. 

Whenever  a  man  is  called  upon  to  join  with  any  party  or  class,  to 
break  through  the  proper  restraints  of  the  law,  to  undermine  the  great 
principles  of  right  and  wrong,  upon  which  society  alone  can  rest,  he 
should  pause  and  look  to  the  consequences  ^before  he  acts.  He  should 
remember  that  the  same  spirit  which  triumphs  with  the  mob  to-daj 
over  an  obnoxious  individual  or  institution,  may  reek  itself  to-morrow 
upon  him  or  his  property. 

We  cannot  dismiss  this  subject  without  one  remark  4ipo8  the  meas- 
ures, of  that  class  of  men  who,  under  the  name  of  Abolitionists,  have 
nndertaken  to  give  freedom  to  the  slaves  in  our  country. 

They  complain,  and  justly,  of  mobs  and  riots.  But  do  they  not  in 
reality  ride  over  the  constitution  and  the  laws  to  reach  their  end,  as 
much  as  the  multitudes  who  have  disturbed  their  meetings?  They 
preach  freedom  to  the  captive,  and  at  what  price  is  it  to  be  given  T  By 
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▼iolatiog  the  comptct  which  binds  the  Union  together — by  destroying, 
at  a  blow,  six  hundred  millions  of  what  the  law  regards  as  property, 
and,  at  best,  substituting  the  evils  of  poverty,  vice,  and  wretchedness 
for  those  of  servitude. 

We  are,  by  no  means,  advocates  for  slavery.  We  view  it  as  one 
of  the  fnost  dreadful  scourges  which  ever  afflicted  a  nation, — dreadful 
alike  to  master  and  to  slave.  We  would  rejoice,  in  the  fullness  of  our 
heart,  to  discover  any  feasible  method  by  which  to  break  the  chains 
of  the  oppressor  and  Jet  the  oppressed  go  free.  But  the  measures  of 
the  abolitionists  do  not  seem  to  promise  this  result.  Their  appeals  to 
the  people  of  the  North  can  do  little  more  than  rivet  still  stronger,  the 
fetters  of  the  slaves  at  the  South,  unless  they  are  ready  to  break 
down  at  once  the  bulwark  of  our  liberties, — ^the  constitution.— and 
thereby  bring  us  all  under  the  yoke  of  some  despot,  in  order  that 
.  those  who  are  now  slaves  may  be  cedled  free.  Such  appeals  as  we 
oHen  hear  upon  this  subject  are,  in  the  present  feverish  state  of  the 
public  mind,  dangerous  is  no  small  degree.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  project 
in  which  the  mass  of  the  people  are  called  upon  to  substitute  the  dic- 
tates of  their  own  feelings,  for  the  laws  which  exist.  And,  whether 
this  is  done  to  free  a  slave,  to  tear  down  a  chapel,  to  burn  down  a 
convent,. or  to  drive  decent,  men  from  the  polls, — whether  it  be  to 
destroy  the  distinctions  which  exbt  in  society,  or  to  break  down  pre- 
tended monopolies, — to  give  questionable  freedom  to  one  class  or  rivet 
the*  chains  of  despotism  upon  another,  it  is  alike  to  be  dreaded  and 
alike  to  be  condemned. 

We  would  not  be  misunderstood.  We  admit,  and  would  be  the 
last  to  give  op,  the  right  of  the  people  to  make  known  their  wants,  to 
discuss  freely,  and  at  all  limes,  measures  of  policy  and  whatever  else 
concerns  theuL  They  have  a  right  to  spread  their  complaints  and 
their  grievances  before  the  public,  and  to  |>roclaim  abuses  throughout 
the  land, — and  they  have  a  right,  too,  to  a  full  and  ample  redress  for 
all  these.  But  they  have  already  chosen  their  own  mode  of  redress ; 
Ifaey  have  fixed  by  their  constitutions  and  their  laws  the  terms  of  their 
mutual  compact,  by  which  they  are  to  test  their  rights  and  to  seek 
their  remedies. 

The  causes  of  public  disturbances  upon  which  we  have  dwelt  so 
long,  are  alarming,  and  ought  to  be  corrected,  because  they  tend  to 
substitute  for  the  laws  of  the  land  the  heated  action  of  unreflecting 


We  know  that  the  doctrines  we  have  advanced  may  not  meet  the 
sanction  of  sycophants  and  demagogues.  But  the  history  of  many  a 
nation  would  bear  melancholy  testimony  to  their  truth.  Our  govern- 
ment has  no  guards  about  it  but  the  moral  integrity  of  the  people,  and 
when  this  shall  be  corrupted  the  citadel  must  yield.  No  man  can 
shut  his  eyes  to  the  danger  that  assails  us  in  this  quarter,  and  no  man 
should  hold  his  peace  till  the  danger  has  passed  away.  W. 
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Mr    BIRTH-STAR. 


l*he  jrtar  that  rulet  mv  destiny ! 


I  MO 

The  itesdy  aspect  of  a  clear  large  star.    MAirrasD. 

Mr  past  bright  dayi  of  happiii«M,— 

How  beautiful  toej  Mem,— 
When  rises  to  my  memory 

Their  nnsubstantiaJ  dream ! 
I  cannot  think  them  real. 

For  my  present  has  no  joy 
Compared  with  all  that  gladdened  me,-^ 

A  gay,  free-hearted  boy. 

Alas  !  my  hopes  have  perishedi 

Like  leares  by  autumn  strown  ; 
And  on  the  tideless  wares  of  Time 

I  stru|rgle,  gasp,  alone  ! 
Where  is  my  youth's  best  promise  ? 

O,  that  is  with  me  yet ; 
And  I  will  guard  it  in  my  heart 

Till  my  birth-star  has  set 

My  birth-star !  lo,  it  still  shiaes  on 

In  diamond  beauty  where, 
Upon  my  home, — my  natal  home, 

it  first  shone  sweetly  fair ! 
That  star  is  not  the  star  of  Lore,  ' 

Nor  the  gilded  star  of  Fame : 
Tet,  like  a  censer's,  brightly  burns 

Its  pure  and  lambent  flame.    . 

Imagination  !  't  was  thy  star, 

That  heralded  my  birth ; 
And  thou  art  dearer,  far,  lo  me, 

Than  any  joy  of  earth. 
I  gaae  on  tnee  and  worship  thee ; 

For  thoa  to  me  bait  given 
A  promise,  that  will  neyer  fade 

Till  thou  art  lost  firom  Heaven. 

That  promise  cheers  me,  in  the  dark 

And  troubled  night  of  grief ; 
Though  Loye  may  sometimes  visit  me, 

Its  radiance  is  brief— 
Bnt  thou,  like  beacon  o*er  the  sea, 

Pourest  thy  nnchaxiffing  beam ; 
And  tossing  waves  glide  peacefully 

As  summer's  quiet  stream. 

8tar  of  my  birth  !  though  friends  grow  cold, 

Thovgh  Fortune  sternly  frown, 
Though  Fame  decay,  though  Love  be  false. 

Thy  splendor,  like  a  crown, 
Will  fall  &om  Heaven  upon  my  brow. 

And  show  me  where  to  find, 
Robed  in  Imagination's  light, 

The  kingdom  of  the  mind.  p.  B. 
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MT   DONKEY. 


I  AM  half  a  quadruped  mysel^were  I  not  I  should  hare  a  fellow- 
ieeliog  tar  poor  Dapple,  the  emblem  and  the  image  of  equanimity  and 
patient  endurance.  Though  sufferance  is  the  b^adge  of  ail  his  tribe, 
he  has  nothing  to  interrupt  his  pleasant  reflections  and  imaginations. 
All  his  labors  are  to  go  to  mill ;  for  this  I  find  him  in  board,  lodging, 
and  shoes.  He  has  the  range  of  a  patch  o'  two  acres  in  summer,  and 
in  winter  he  stands  next  the  hay-mow,  by  the  side  of  the  cosset  lamb. 
He  need  not  browse,  or  bite  a  thistle  once  a  year,  unless  from  choice, 
as  men  chew  tobacco.  He  is  an  especial  favorite  with  the  boys  of  the 
region  :  he  permits  them  to  ride  him  and  trots  off  like  a  dromedary, 
when,  by  a  sudden  stop  and  elevation  of  his  hinder  legs,  he  throws 
them  over  his  head,  and  waits  patiently  till  they  get  upon  his  back 
again. 

He  is  called  Dapple  from  the  immortal  companion  of  Panza,  but  he 
is  of  a  mouse  color,  and  his  skin  is  downy.  He  was  a  colt,  a  foal,  by 
the  side  of  his  dam  in  a  distant  island,,  when  I  rescued  him  from  a  soit 
of  sylvan  state. 

Sympathy  is  a  great  matter — it  is  as  powerful  as  Falstaff's  instinct, 
and  as  little  understood.  Instinct  led  him  to  the  youthful  prince,  and 
sympathy  directed  me  to  the  young  ass — a  sort  of  animal  magnetism. 

Father  calls  him  Issachar ;  but  the  poor  brute  answers  soonest  to 
the  name  of  Dapple — though,  sooth  to  say,  sometimes  he  answers  not 
at  all.  It  has  been  remarked,  that  all  natural  sounds  have  melody  or 
good  modulation  in  them,  and  that  the  roar  of  the  Hon,  or  the  bellow- 
ing of  the  buffalo,  is  in  the  great  natural  concert  as  good  a  bass  as  the 
note  of  the  swan  or  nightingale  is  a  tenor  and  treble. 

Dapple,  however,  is  in  this  concert  a  very  bassoon.  It  is  sonorous, 
and  he  is  a  master  of  his  instrument.  It  would  astonish  a  stranger  to 
hear  so  small  a  body  emit  so  formidable  'a  sound.  It  is  unlike  any 
thing  else — it  cannot  be  mistaken  for  any  other  music.  It  would  re- 
semble the  sound  of  a  saw-mill  were  that  sound  increased  a  hundred 
fold.  It  is  fainter,  however,  towards  the  close,  and  dies  away  like  an 
echo. 

His  ears— poti/io  nuffora  canamus — said  the  old  schoolmaster,  point- 
ing to  them  and  laying  his  hand  upon  one  of  mine — are  appendages  of 
skin  and  gristle,  in  which  he  may  claim  precedence  over  all  other 
beasts.  When  he  is  sorrowful  or  angry,  they  fall  like  withering  leaves 
towards  the  horizon  ;  but  when  he  is  well  pleased,  they  sprout  up  like 
two  tall  mullen-stalks.  They  are  larger  than  the  leaf  of  a  burdock. 
Some  Roman  poet  desired  to  be  all  nose,  that  he  might  enjoy  a  per- 
fume ;  had  he  as  great  a  taste  for  a  melody,  and  had  he  been  formed 
like  Dapple — as  perhaps  he  was — he  would  not  have  wished  himself 
all  ears — nature  would  have  left  him  little  to  wish  for. 

The  ass  has  not  yet  risen  to  his  proper  estimation  amon^  mankind. 
Created  as  a  servant  and  a  friend,  he  is  made  a  slave — he  is  cudgeled 
like  a  Russian  peasant.  His  back  is  the  receptacle  of  all  stray  blows, 
and  his  sides  are  sore  with  kicks.  He  is  a  standing  conductor  to  draw 
off  the  angry  passions  of  his  roaster,  who,  if  enraged  by  a  superior,  vents 
his  spleen  upon  his  dumb,  helpless,  humble,  patient  beast.    The  ass 
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spoke  bat  once,  and  this  was  to  rebuke  his  master  for  beating  him  ; 
but  there  are  many  Balaams^  whom  nothing  but  a  similar  miracle  can 
move  to  justice  and  mercy.  Of  all  transformations,  commend  me  to 
the  change  worked, upon  Bottom  ;  how  delightfuHy  he  talked  when  he 
was  an  ass  I  I  could  wish  to  be  in  his  place,  to  be  scratched  by  Mii»- 
tard-seed  and  Peascod,  to  be  loved  by  Titania,  to  call  for  %  bottle  of 
hay,  or  ''  munch  your  good  dry  oats.'* 

Friend  Dapple  !  I  bo  long  have  aeea 
The  cares  and  vanities  of  men 

And  life, — since  1  begun  it,^- 
That  I  woald  strait  this  bead*  reiigii^ 
For  such  another  one  as  thine. 

With  such  long  ears  upon  iL 
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Wheh  the  summer  breezes  have  died  away,. 

And  the  antuma  winds  are  dreax, 
And  the  forests  have  changed  their  green  array,. 

For  the  hues  of  the  dyinff  year ; 
There  comes  a  season',  brier  and  bright, 

When  the  sepbjrs  breathe  with  a  gent)«r  aw^Uy. 
And  the  sunshine  plays  with  a  softer  light| 

Like  the  summer's  last  farewell. 

The  brilliant  dies  of  the  autumn  woods« 

Have  gladdened  the  forest  bowers, 
And  decked  their  pathless  solitudes, 

Like  a  blooming  waste  of  flowers : 
in  their  hidden  depths  no  sound  is  heard, 

Save  a  low  and  murmuring  wail, 
As  the  rustling  leaves  are  gently  stirred, 

By  the  breata  of  the  dying  gale. 

The  hazy  clouds,  in  the  mellow  light, 

Float  with  the  breeaes  by, 
Where  the  far  off  mountain's  misty  height* 

Seems  mingling  with  the  sky  ; 
And  the  dancing  streams  rejoice  again, 

In  the  glow  of  the  golden  sun, 
And  the  flocks  are  glad  in  the  gras^  plain, 

Where  the  sparkfing  waters  run. 

*T  is  a  season  of  deep  and  quiet  thought. 

And  it  brings  a  calm  to  the  breast, 
And  the  broken  heart,  and  the  mind  o'erwronght^ 

May  find  in  its  stillness  rest ; 
For  the  gentle  voice  of  the  dying  year. 

From  forest,  and  sunny  plain, 
Is  sweet,  as  it  falls  on  the  mourner's  eai, 

And  his  spirit  forgets  its  pain. 

Tet  over  all  is  a  mantling  gloom. 

That  saddens  the  gazer's  heart ; 
For  soon  shall  the  autumn's  varied  bloom 

From  the  forest  trees  depart : 
The  bright  leaves  whirl  in  the  eddying  air — 

Their  beautiful  tints  are  fading  fast. 
And  the  mountain  tops  will  soon  be  bare, 

And  the  Indian  Summer  past 
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LETTER.  ZZVl^ 

In  the  jear  1821, 1  wrote  three  pamphlets  oa  the  protecting  sjstem 
— "  An  Address  to  the  Farmers  of  the  United  States/'  "The  Farmer's 
and  Planter's  Friend,"  and  "A  review  of  Mr.  Cambreleng's  examina- 
tion of  the  Tariff,"  proposed  that  yeac  in  Congress — in  all'  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy-one  pages  :  besides  sundry  newspaper  essays. 

Mr.  Cambreleng'^s  examination  was  fraught  with  most  extraordinary 
and  palpable  errors,  of  which  I  subjoin  two  or  three.. 

This  gentleroaa  asserted,  in  the  most  unqualified  manner,  Ihat ''  the 
Congress  of  1790  equally  protected  every  branch  of  industry."  Noth- 
ing could  be  more  foreign  from  the  real  state  of  the  case. 

As  stated  in  Letter  XXIV.  commence  was  protected  to  the  fullest 
extent^  in  almost  every  conceivable  manner.  The  tonnage  duties  on 
foreign  vesselis,  engaged  in  the  coasting  trade,  were  absolutely  prohib- 
itory, and  at  once„  wholly  excluded  them.  With  respect  to  all  other 
branches  of  our  trade,  the  tonnage  duties  on  foreign  vessels  were  eight 
tiroes  greater  than  on  our  vessels.  And,  finally,  fbreigo  vessels  were 
virtual^  excluded  from  the  China  trade,  as  the  duties  on  teas  imported 
in  them,,  were  150  per  cent,  more  than  on  those  imported  in  American 
vessels — averaging,,  in  the  former  case^  twenty-seven  cents  per  pound, 
and,  in  the  latter,  only  twelve.  I  pass  over  a  variety  of  other  items, 
the  whole  of  which,  united,  display  the  fostering  care  bestowed  on 
commerce  by  Coagress.  Whereas  the  duties  on  nine^tenths  of  all  the 
manufactures  imported,  were  only  five  per  cent,  and  were  calculated 
almost  solely  for  revenue  I  What  a  shameful  contrast  I  and  what  a 
degree  of  delusion  on^  the  part  of  this  advocate  of  free-trade,  the  deadly 
enemy  of  the  protecting  system,  except  as  it  regarded  commerce  1 

In  this  Congress,  the  manufacturers  were  afanost  wholly  unrepresent- 
ed, and  shared  that  neglect  of  their  inteiests^  which  unrepresented 
bodies  uniformly  experience.. 

"  If  tkA  citizens  of  the  United  SUtes  want  to  lee  a  Democratic  Tariff;  la  tk*m 
look  at  that  of  1790.  The  men  who  framed  it  knew  what  equal  rights  were,  be- 
caose  they  had  fought  bravely  for  them,  fn  that  tariff  theuwiU  not  find  the  poor 
paying  a  higher  duty  than  the  rich  for  the  same  article.    £ach  mak  was  ther 

TAXED    ACCORDIffO    TO    HIS    ABILITY,.  AKD    LUZUBIXS    KAID  THE   HIGHEST  RATE  Or 

DUTY."    [Examination,  page  94.] 

A  slight  examination  of  this  grand  '*  Democratic  Tariff,"  will  prove 
how  recklessly  partisans  will  hazard  assertions,,  destitute  of  even  the 
shadow  of  foundation.  In  the  wildest  range  of  controversial  excite- 
ment, there  never  was  a  position  more  completely  unwarranted  by  fact 
than  the  one  under  consideration.    For  example  : — 

A  yard  of  superfine  broadcloth,  which  then  cost  about  four  dollars,  paid  a  duty 
of  20  cents. 

A  yard  of  silk,  costing  two  dollars,  paid  a  duty  of  10  cants. 

Cheese,  which  cost  8  cents  per  lb.  paid  4  cents  duty,  e^ml  to  50  per  cent. 
Thus  5  lbs.  of  cheese  paid  twice  as  much  as  a  yard  of  silk  f 

Salt  cost  15  cents  per  bushel,  and  paid  12  cents,  equal  to  80  per  cent. 

Bohea  tea  cost  at  that  time  15  cents  per  pound,  and  paid  10  cents,  eonal  to  66 
per  cent.    Thus  one  pound  of  Bohea  tea  paid  as  much  duty  as  a  yard  or  silk ! 

VOL.  VII.  61 
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This  is  the  lauded  *'  Democratic  Tariff"  by  which,  according  to 
Mr.  Gambreleog,  "  each  roan  was  taxed  according  to  his  ability^  and 
luxuries  paid  the  highest  rate  of  duty  !  !  P' 

In  1822, 1  wrote  three  pamphlets,  and  two  sets  of  papers,  signed 
Hamilton.  The  pamphlets  were  **  An  appeal  to  common  sense  and 
common  justice" — '*  Facts  and  observations,  illustrative  of  the  past 
and  present  situation  of  the  United  States" — and  **  An  address  to  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States."  The  whole  contained  two  hundred 
and  seventy-eight  pages.  Of  the  two  first  I  printed  three  editions,  all 
of  which  were  distributed  gratuitously  at  my  expense,  except  aboat 
four  or  five  hundred  of  the  first,  which  were  purchased  by  manufac- 
turers. 

A  tolerably  accurate  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  zeal  and  ardor  with 
which  I  engaged  in  defence  of  the  system  of  protection,  from  the  strong 
fact,  that  in  this  year,  besides  expending  about  three  hundred  dollars 
on  paper  and  printing  in  its  defence,  I  was  absurd  enough  to  offer  to 
the  University  of  Maryland  to  pay  five  hundred  dollars  a  year  towards 
the  establishment  of  a  course  of  lectures  on  Political  Economy.  I  an- 
nex the  correspondence  on  the  subject.  The  first  article  was  enclosed 
in  a  letter  to  the  trustees  of  the  University  of  Maryland.* 

Pkiladdphia,  Janmary  12,  1832. 
"  Know  all  men  by  these  presents,  that  I  do  hereby  bind  myself  to  pay  to  the 
University  of  Maryland,  the  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars,  as  one  year's  salary  for 
a  Professor  of  Political  Economy,  and  also  to  con  tin  ae  the  sabscription,  nnlesB  I 
shall  give  six  months  previous  notice  of  my  determination  to  diseontinne  the 
same.  (Signed,)  M.  CARET. 

Letter  from  M.  Carey  to  Danid  Raymond^  Esq, 

January  12,  1832. 

"  Dear  Sir— I  have  fully  made  up  my  mind  to  establish  the  Professorship  as 
stated  in  my  last  letter,  provided  it  can  be  done  for  five  hundred  dollars  per  an- 
num. I  shall  pay  one  half  of  the  first  year's  salary  on  the  delivery  of  the  first 
lecture,  and  the  other  half  on  the  completion  of  the  course. 

**  Should  I  at  any  time  determine  to  withdraw  from  the  undertaking,  I  diall 
regard  myself  at  liberty  so  to  do,  on  giving  six  months  previous  notice.  Bvt  it  is 
highly  probable  I  shall  continue  it  as  wng  as  I  live;  andy  indeed,  make  provisionjkr 
it  at  my  death.  Tou  are  at  liberty  to  make  the  necessary  inquiries  of  the  presi- 
dent of  the  University.  As  to  vour  fitness  for  the  situation,  it  cannot  be  qaea- 
tioned.    1  regard  you  as  peculiarly  qualified  for  it.        Tours,  &c. 

M.  CARET." 

From  D,  Raymond,  Esq.  to  M.  Carey. 

Baltimore,  Jarmary  18, 1832. 

"  Dear  Sir — Tour  letter,  stating  the  liberal  endowment  yon  propose  to  make 
towards  the  establishment  of  a  Professorship  of  Political  Economy  for  the  Univer- 
sity of  Maryland,  has  been  received  and  laid  before  the  Board  of  Regents,  who 
will,  no  doubt,  duly  appreciate  your  munificence,  and  commnnica&e  with  yoa 
further  on  the  subject 

**  As  regards  myself,  although  it  may  not  be  in  my  power  to  co-operate  with 
you  in  carrying  your  patriotic  design  into  effect,  yet  I  shall  ever  feel  a  gralefol 
sense  of  your  kindness  and  liberality. 

"  M.  cTaret,  Esq.*  D.  RATMOND." 


*It  to  scarcely  credible,  bat  eeveitbeleai  true,  tbat  the  faculty  of  ttie  Univnvity  weie  so  ftr 
wanting  In  the  decorom  and  propriety  which  the  offer  imposed  on  them  as  a  doty,  that  they  treated 
It  with  contumeliottf  neglect ;  as  they  never  condescended  to  reply,  a  high  offence  against  the  laws 
of  etiquette  and  the  rules  which  should  regulate  the  conduct  of  gentlemen. 

It  to  a  discreditable  fluU,  that  this  neglect  to  answer  letters  to  prevalent  to  a  s haneflil  eitaaL 
TlieiB  aie  penons  who  rank  as  gentlemen,  but  who  raiely  answer  them,  except  when  they  expect 
to  auke  pnllt  by  the  oonespondenoe. 
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From  M.  Carey  to  Danid  Batfrnondf  Esq. 

PhUaddphia^  January  19, 1822. 

<'  Dear  Sir — I  feel  mach  ttneasiness  at  the  receipt  of  your  letter,  lest  yoa 
■hoold  not  undertake  the  professorship  in  question.  My  yiewa  were  directed  to 
Maryland,  entirely  in  consequence  of  the  confidence  I  felt  that  the  choice  would 
fall  on  you,  and  of  my  approbation  of  the  principles  of  political  economy  yoa 
ha?e  so  ably  advocated. 

"  In  the  event  of  jour  declining,  or  not  being  elected,  the  choice  may  fall  on 
some  person  who  will  preach  unsound  doctrines,  pernicious  to  the  happiness  of 
our  citizens,  and  to  the  prosperity  of  the  nation.  In  this  case,  I  should  devote 
my  money  to  a  purpose  diametrically  opposite  to  my  intentions.  Affainst  this  I 
here  enter  my  protest.  The  foreign  world  furnishes  us  with  aposttes  sufficient 
to  preach  these  pestiferous  doctrines,  whose  operation  has  blasted  the  energies  of 
the  nation,  and  effectively  rendered  her  a  colony  to  the  manufacturing  nations 
of  the  old  world.  We  have  no  need  to  have  them  here  to  accomplish  this  bale- 
ful pnrpoM.  Tours,  &c.  M.  CARET." 

The  reason  why  I  preferred  the  University  of  Maryland,  was,  that 
with  me  it  was  a  sine  qua  non^  that  Mr.  Raymond,  who  had  written 
one  of  the  best  works  extant  on  the  subject  of  political  economy,  re- 
sided in  Baltimore,  and  in  the  event  of  his  appointment  I  was  sure  of 
his  preaching  doctrines,  which  I  deemed  vital,  and  I  was  resolved  not 
to  aid  in  the  dissemination  of  doctrines  which  I  regarded  as  destruc* 
tive  to  the  public  welfare — a  result  which  would  probably  have  taken 
place  with  any  other  lecturer. 

I  say  '*  absurd,*^  because  the  probable  effect  of  the  lectures  would 
have  borne  no  proportion  to  the  expense— and  been  incomparably  less 
than  that  of  small  detached  pamphlets  extensively  spread  abroad  gra- 
tuitously, which  would  be  generally  read.  Whereas  the  lectures  would 
make  a  large  volume ;  be  read  by  few  ;  and  be  purchased  by  scarcely 
any  of  those  whom  I  sought  to  convert.  Fortunately  my  offer  was  not 
accepted,  whereby  I  escaped  a  considerable  expense,  which  certainly 
would  not  have  answered  the  purpose  intended. 

During  the  year  in  which  this  extravagant  offer  was  made,  when,  in 
addition,  I  had  expended,  as  I  have  observed,  three  hundred  dollars  in 
the  defence  of  a  cause  in  which  I  had  no  interest,  ther^  was  not  a 
manufacturer  in  the  United  States  who  expended  for  it  twenty  dollars ; 
and  the  whole,  collectively,  I  am  persuaded,  not  one  hundred. 

The  enaction  of  the  Tariff  of  1824  excited  great  hostility  and  dis- 
satisfaction in  the  Southern  States,  particularly  in  South-Carolina. 
This  had  increased  yearly,  until  in  1827  and  1828,  it  displayed  itself 
in  the  most  formidable  style — threatening  insurrection  and  civil  war — 
**  The  bloody  scenes  of  the  Revolution"  were  distinctly  threatened  to 
be  renewed. 

I  was  most  seriously  alarmed — and,  fully  persnaded  that  the  excite- 
ment was  the  result  of  prejudice  and  misinformation,  I  endeavored  to 
excite  the  manufacturers  to  make  exertions  to  illuminate  the  public 
mind,  by  the  dissemination  of  correct  views  on  the  subject  in  the 
Southern  States.  In  the  month  of  August,  1828, 1  printed  a  circular 
letter,  stating  my  apprehensions  from  the  alarming  language  held  by 
the  opposers  of  the  protecting  system,  which  I  accompanied  ^y  various 
extracts  from  the  Charleston  papers  and  pamphlets,  in  proof  of  the 
danger,  proposing  the  formation  of  a  Society  for  the  dissemination  of 
the  facts  and  arguments  of  the  case.  Of  this  circular  I  printed  one 
hundred  copies,  and  sent  from  fifty  to  seventy  to  the  most  respectable 
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and  wealthy  citizens  in  Boston,  New-York,  Philadelphia  and  Balti- 
more, not  one  of  whom  condescended  to  reply. 

The  plan  proposed  was  to  form  an  association,  to  contribute  twenty- 
five  dollars  each,  at  the  commencement,  and  three  dollars  a  year  after- 
wards,    fiut,  I  repeat,  this  paltry  contribntion  oould  not  be  raised. 

If  I  were  to  publish  the  names  of  the  citizens  applied  to,  as  perhaps 
I  ought  to  do,  it  would  excite  the  most  profound  astonishment  at  the 
deplorable  hallucination  that  prevented  them  from  making  this  trifling 
sacrifice,  not  only  to  rescue  the  Tarifi*  from  the  dangers  to  which  it 
was  exposed,  and  which  have  since  overtaken  it,  in  consequence  of 
their  neglect  of  duty  to  themselves  and  families — but  to  rescue  their 
country  from  the  danger  of  civil  war. 

I  annex  a  few  specimens  of  the  style  of  the  publications  in  question^ 
and  a  portion  of  the  preamble  of  the  constitution  of  the  proposed 
Society. 

<<  We  fee]  ounelves  standinff  under  the  mighty  proteotion  of  the  Conetitation, 
and  declaring  forth  its  free  and  recorded  tpirit,  when  we  say,  ws  must  rxsist. 
By  all  the  great  princinles  of  liberty — by  the  gtorwus  achievements  of  our  fathers 
in  defending  them'-^hy  tkeir  noble  blood,  poured  out  like  water  in  mainiaiming  tkmm 
-— ^jf  their  Eves  in  suffering,  and  their  aeaths  in  honor  and  in  glory,  our  coontiy- 
men,  WB  host  reaist, 

''  Does  timidity  ask,  when  ?  We  answer,  JfOtV—even  now,  when  oppression  is 
not  old  to  ns,  and  the  free  spirit  looks  abroad,  in  pride,  over  and  on  this  land  of 
glorious  freedom,  and  of  beautiful,  Aough  depressed  and  broken  fertility.*'  [Ad- 
dress of  Colleton  District] 

"Tbi    VEltORABLIB    SCKJTRS  •OF    OUR   RETOLUmOlT    HATS    AQAllT    TO  BK  ACTBD 

oyjTR."    {Milledgeville  Journal.] 

"We  hate  SW0R5,  that  cohorebb  shall,  at  our  dibmand,  repeal  tbe 
TARIFF.  If  she  does  not,  our  'State  legislature  will  mssoLvs  oor  coiwbc* 
Tioif  WITH  THE  uiKON,  Rud  106  uftU  toht  our  Stand  among  the  nations :  and  U  h^ 
hoves  every  true  Carolinian  "  to  stand  bit  his  arms,"  and  to  keep  the  halls  of  our 
Legislature  pure  from  foreign  intruders.** 

"Let  Congress  be  distinctly  told,  that  eUher  the  general  government  must  recede, 
from  its  prAensions  to  inordinate  powers,  or  the  state  btust  recede  from  the 
COMPACT  :  and  should  that  gOTernment  resolutely  persist  in  the  scheme  of  sob- 
Terting  our  prosperity  and  sovereignty  to  their  very  foundations,  let  the  goremer 
be  directed,  hu  proclamation,  to  open  our  ports  to  the  vessels  of  aU  nations,  not  ex- 
cepting even  those  of  our  northern  friends  or  enemies.  Let  no  customs  be  exacted, 
sn^  by  our  own  officers;  and  let  aU  judges,  magistrates,  constahles,  and  other 
citizens,  be  called  upon  io  support  the  state  authority  and  laws,  and  be  iifOEMKiFiRD 

FOR  pISOBEDIEKOB  TO  FEDERAL  AUTHORITIES.      M   tlUs  mOV  be    donC   Wtthout  the 

epiUing  of  one  drop  of  blood.  There  will  be  no  necessity  for  firing  a  ?un.  Let 
the  United  SUtes  government  fire  the  first  shot  if  it  chooses.  Better  it  would  be 
that  it  had  been  &>m  with  a  mill-stone  around  its  neck,  than  to  try  this.  Wt 
must  take  ears  not  tthbe  the  aggressors  m  the  eBEODiKo  of  blood."  [MUledge- 
yille  Journal.] 

Extract  from  the  preamble  of  the  proposed  Constitution : 

'<  Whereas  a  spirit  of  disaffection  towards  the  Union  prevails  in  certain  sections 
of  the  Southern  States,  which  infiuential  oititens  are  ende«rorinff  to  extend  and 
perpetuate,  on  the  ground  of  the  assumed  unconstitutionality,  and  oppressiyeand 
partial  operation  of  the  recent  Tariff;  and  of  the  protecting  system  generally — 
and  whereas  from  smaller  beginnings  the  most  awful  convulsions  have  taken 
place  in  various  countries ;  as  history  proves  that  1000  men  are  more  efficient  to 
overthrow  a  government  than  5000  to  support  it,"  &c. 

Half  a  dozen  of  the  persons  addressed  in  Boston  were  worth  at  least 
two  or  three  millions  of  dollars — and  there  was  at  that  time,  in  Phila- 
delphia, a  *'  Society  for  the  encouragement  of  manufactures  and  the 
mechanic  arts,**  of  sixty  or  seventy  members,  worth  in  the  aggregate 
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probably  five  or  six  millions  of  dollars,  not  one  of  whom  could  be 
induced  to  step  forward,  at  this  crisis,  in  a  cause  which,  from  public  » 
and  private  motives,  had  so  many  imperious  claims  on  them. 

"  The  Signs  of  the  Times"  becoming  daily  more  and  more  alarm- 
ing, I  wrote  another  circular  in  the  following  month,  still  more  urgent, 
and  sent  it  to  the  same  and  some  other  persons  deeply  interested,  in 
which  I  enforced,  with  additional  reasons,  the  necessity  of  making 
decisive  exertions  to  stem  the  torrent  of  insurrectionary  principles. 
But  to  this,  I  received  only  two  answers,  one  from  E.  iiray  of  Balti- 
more, the  other  from  Hardman  Philips,  who  agreed  to  comply  with  the 
terifis.  Two  or  three  others  said,  if  the  number  was  made  up,  they 
would  unite  in  it.  Disgusted  and  discouraged  by  this  torpor,  and 
apathy,  and  parsimony,  I  abandoned  the  project  as  hopeless.  After- 
wards two  citizens  of  Boston  offered  tbeir  co-ctperation,  when  too  late. 

I  annex  an  extract  from  this  second  letter  :-^ 

<<  Althougrh  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  disaffection  that  prevails  will 
proceed  to  the  extremity  of  actual  resistance,  or  separation,  yet  it  must  be  con- 
fessed  that  circumstances  may  arise,  to  produce  that  awful  result.  •  •  «  • 
*  It  wmdd  not  be  very  difficult  to  produce  a  collision  ^between  the  general  and  state 
gowmments  in  places  like  Colleton  Parish,  Columbia^  and  MUledgeoiUe,  where  the 
citizens  have  been  wrought  np  to  a  sort  of  political  phrensy — and  should  such 
an  event  take  place,  every  hour  would  add  to  the  exasperation,  'and  m  a  short 
time  ii  tpould  be  almost  as  diffieuU  to  restore  harmonyf  as  to  unite  tnthout  flaw  the 
fragments  qf  a  broken  -China  vase.-  History  is  replete  with  instances  of  most 
tremendous  consequences  arising  from  causes  iKft  more  alarming.  The  slightest 
spark  loill  kindle  a  con/lafration  when  the  materials  are  in  a  sufficiSnily  infl4imm4Me 
state.  The  civil  wars  that  desolated  France  for  thirty  years,  imder  the  dynasty 
of  Valois,  and  which  were  with  difficulty  terminated  by  the  valor  and  prudence 
of  Heary  IV.  began  in  a  Tiot  created  in'a  fiugaenot<cnQech,  by  the  insolence  of 
the  servants  of  the  Duke  of  Guise." 

I  feel  perfectly  satisfied,  that  to  the  failure  of  this  project  may  be 
fairly  traced  the  triumph  of  nuilification,  and  the  consequent  abandon- 
ment of  the  principle  of  protection  ;  for  at  this  perrod  the  Union  party 
had  a  majority  of  the  state  with  them — and  the  Nullifiers  were  in  a 
minority  in  the  legislature.  Those  who  would  not,  in  August  or  Sep- 
tember, 1828,  sacrifice  twenty-five  dollars  to  save  their  country  from 
impending  civil  war,  and  fhemselves  from  the  abandonment  of  the 
protecting  principle,  have  since  paid  dearly  for  their  folly.  Some  of 
them,  for  every  dollar  they  saved, .  have  since  lost  hundreds,  and  no 
small  number  have  been  bankrupted.  Of  tiiose  who  have  escaped, 
the  prospects  are  greatly  impaired.  It  has  been  said,  and  truly  said, 
that  honesty  is  the  best  policy.  To  this  adage  may  be  added  another, 
equally  correct,  that  liberality  is  the  best  policy.  This  is  here  power- 
fully established.  There  is  scarcely  one  of  those  who  refused  the 
slight  contribution,  that  would  not  have  done  well  to  have  contributed, 
if  his  means  allowed,  from  one  hukidred  to  five  hundred  dollars.  It 
would  have  been  throwing  a  sprat  to  catch  a  salmon. 

M.  Caret. 

Philadelphia,  November  8,  1834. 
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ROCKALL,* 

SKETCHED   WHILE   PA88INO   IT. 

Pals  ocean  rock  !  that  like  a  phantom  shape, 

Or  some  mysterious  spirit's  tenement, 

Risest  amid  this  wilderness  of  waves 

Xionelj  and  de8olate«^thy  spreading  base 

Is  planted  in  the  sea's  unmeasured  depths, 

Where  rolls  the  huge  leviathan  o'er  sands 

Glistening  with  shipwrecked  treasures !    The  strong  wind         , 

Flines  up  thy  sides  a  veil  of  feathery  spray 

With  snnbeams  interwoven,  and  the  hues 

Which  mingle  in  the  rainbow.    From  thy  top 

The  seabirds  rise  and  sweep  with  sidelong  flight 

Downward  upon  their  prey,  or,  with  poised  wings, 

Skim  to  th'  horison  o'er  the  glittering  deep. 

Up  from  their  briny  chambers,  paved  with  pearls, 
And  roofed  with  sunshine,  come  the  ocean  tribes. 
The  dolphins  sport  around  thee,  and  display 
Their  lithe  backs  burnished  with  prismatic  scales. 

> 

Our  bark,  careening  to  the  welcome  breeze, 
With  white  sails  filled  and  streamers  all  afloat, 
Shakes  firom  her  dipping  prow  the  foam,  while  we 
Gaze  on  thy  outline  mingling  in  the  void. 
And  draw  our  breaths  like  men,  who  see  amazed 
Some  miffhty  pageant  passing.    What  had  been 
Our  fate  last  night,  if,  when  the  aspiring  waves 
Were  toppling  o'er  our  mainmast,  and  the  stars 
Were  shrouded  in  black  vapors,  we  had  struck 
Full  on  thy  jagged  clifia  !  gray  sentinel ! — 

But  now  another  prospect  ^ets  our  sight, 
And  hope  elate  is  rising  with  our  hearts. 
Intensely  blue  the  sky^  resplendent  arch 
Bends  over  all  serenely :  not  a  cloud 
Dims  its  pure  radiance.    The  refreshing  air, 
It  is  a  luxury  to  feel  and  breathe— 
The  senses  are  made  keener,  and  drink  in 
The  life,  the  joy,  the  beauty  of  the  scene. 

Repelter  of  the  wild  and  thundering  surge ! 
For  ,ages  baa  the  baffled  tempest  howled 
By  thee  with  all  its  fury,  and  piled  up 
The  massive  waters  like  a  falling  tower 
To  dash  thee  down ;  but  there  thou  risest  yet 
As  calm  amid  the  roar  of  storms,  the  shock 
Of  waves  uptom  and  hurled  against  thy  front, 
As  when  on  summer  eves,  the  crimsoned  main, 
In  lingering  undulations,  girds  thee  round  ! 

O,  might  I  stand  as  steadfast  aiid  as  free 
Mid  the  fierce  strife  and  tumult  of  the  world, 

•  Sockall  is  a  solid  block  or  granite,  growing,  as  it  were,  oat  of  tbe  sea,  at  a  giealer  diadaes 
from  tbe  main  land,  probably,  than  any  otber  island  or  rock  of  tbe  mme  dimioatlTe  sixe  te  tbe 
world.  It  is  only  seventy  feet  bigb  and  not  more  than  a  bandred  yards  in  clreomferaBoe.  It  Has 
at  the  distance  of  no  fewer  tban  184  miles  nearly  due  west  of  St.  Kilda,  tbe  remotest  part  of  tht 
Hebrides,  and  Is  9G0  miles  fhun  tbe  north  of  Ireland. 
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The  craih  of  all  the  elemento  of  wO| 

Unshaken  bj  their  terrors,  looking  forth 

With  placid  eye  on  life's  uncertain  sea. 

Whether  its  waves  were  darkly  swelling  high. 

Or  dancing  in  the  sunshine— >then  might  frown 

The  clouds  of  fate  around  me  !    Firm  in  faith. 

Pointing  serenely  to  that  better  world, 

Where  there  is  peace,  I  would  abide  the  storm 

Unmindful  of  its  rage  and  of  its  end  !  £.8. 


MT    AMOURS. 

Love  to  a  fkmflimr:  love  is  a  devil:  there  to  no  evil  angel  bat  love.  TetBampeoowss  so 
tempted  ',  and  lie  bad  an  excellent  etiength :  yet  was  Solomon  eo  sedoeed^  and  1m  bad  a  veiy 
good  wit.  Lovers  Lahw  Lut, 

Mt  juvenile  pbiloaophj  was  entirely  opposed  to  the  tender  passion ; 
my  first  lesson  in  self-knowledge  resulted  in  the  axiom  that  love  could 
never  conquer  a  heart  which  held  it  in  such  supreme  contempt.  I  re- 
solved to  strengthen  this  theory  by  practice,  and  to  this  end  was  per- 
petually sneering  at  those  who  had  been  ensnared  in  the  toils  of  Sir 
Cupid,  and  it  became  the  leading  principle  of  my  life  to  guard  against 
the  machinations  of  the  fair  deceivers,  who  I  imagined  were  con- 
stantly prowling  about  in  quest  of  pretty  fellows  like  myself.  I  will  be 
fire-proof  and  water-proof,  thought  I ;  sighs  shall  not  consume,  nor 
shall  tears  wash  away  my  fixed  determination.  I  will  be  unsuscepti- 
ble and  invincible.  Armed  with  this  tremendous  moral  power,  I  glo- 
ried in  exposure  to  imminent  danger,  and  became  decidedly  tin  hommt 
galani,  I  braved  peril  and  resisted  the  devices  of  Satan  like  a  hero ; 
amused  myself  with  the  follies  of  the  fickle  fair,  and  chuckled  over  the 
false  notions  which  I  gave  them  of  my  own  character.  Being  some- 
what puppyishly  disposed,  and  willing  to  eiirn  a  reputation  by  means 
which  I  secretly  despised,  I  treated  the  sex  with  easy  familiarity,  and 
soon  had  the  satisfaction  to  enjoy  among  them  the  reputation  of  being 
an  impudent  dog.  The  more  sensible  were  taught  to  suppose  roe  sur- 
passingly silly  ;  for  it  was  habitual  with  me  to  give  utterance  to  nothing 
which  bore  the  most  distant  affinity  to  sober  sense.  My  conversation 
teemed  with  fulsome  flattery,  most  mendacious  compliments,  and, 
withal,  an  unbridled  levity  and  conceit.  This  style  I  perceived  to 
be  well  attempered  to  the  taste  of  the  vulgar  mass,  (with  whom  I 
passed  for  *'  a  very  pleasant  fellow,?')  although  exceedingly  disgusting 
to  the  cultivated  and  refined — so  that,  while  the  majority  mistook  my 
nonsense  for  wit,  it  followed,  of  course,  that  the  truly  sensible  wrote 
me  down  a  fool.  Some  persons  may  wonder  why  I  never  endeavored 
to  undeceive  those  who  imbibed  such  uncomfortable  notions  of  my 
character.  The  reason  is  easily  given  ;  for,  apart  firom  my  indiffer- 
ence to  female  opinion,  I  felt  that  the  notice  of  the  wise,  would  with- 
draw from  me  the  favor  of  the  foolish,  and  I  was  by  no  means  willing 
to  relinquish  my  popularity  in  that  quarter.  A  sensible  man  who  plays 
the  fool  may  attain  an  exalted  rank  in  the  great  empire  of  folly,  while 
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it  may  be  difficalt  to  rise  higher  than  an  humble  citizen  in  the  repoUic 
of  wisdom. 

Two  years  had  elapsed  since  the  discovery  of  the  aforesaid  azloniy 
and  the  formation  of  its  guardian  principle,  (for  even  axioms  are  prone 
to  prove  false  in  love  af&irs)  two  years  had  elapsed,  and  I  had  man- 
fully withstood  all  the  artillery  of  the  sex,  and  begun  to  consider 
myself  safely  seated  in  the  saddle  of  celibacy  for  lif^,^  when  an  acci- 
dent happened  which  put  to  flight  the  idle  and  happy  dream.  The 
axiom  did  prove  false,  and  the  stern  principle  was  swept  away  before 
the  charms  of  the  adorable  Grace  Ashley.  This  heavenly  creature 
was  none  of  the  common-place  beauties  of  the  day — her  person  was 
^ot  her  chief  attraction — there  was  nothing  of  display  to  strike  dumb 
with  admiration — but  she  was  all  modesty,  gentleness,  and  sensibility 
— to  be  loved  in  proportion  as  she  was  known — one  of  those  whom  it 
.is  most  dangerous  to  love ;  for  the  heart  which  is  truly,  entirely  gained 
by  slow  degrees,  will  break  ere  it  yield  ap  its  idol.  My  acquaintance 
with  her  was  more  than  a  month  old  before  I  thought  seriovslj  of 
being  in  love,  and  had  it  not  been  that  1  was  in  some  degree  forced 
into  her  society,  the  passion  would  never  have  had  birth.  When  my 
philosophy  began,  gradually  but  steadily,  to  cruoible  away,  I  made  np 
my  mind  to  bear  the  mishap  with  a  good  grace ;  and  notwithstanding 
an  occasional  blush  of  remorse,  soon  succeeded  in  persuading  myself 
that  nothing  upon  eartb  was  half  so  pleasant  as  the  connubial  state. 
I  committed  a  grand  error  at  the  outset  of  my  acquaintance  with  Miss 
Ashley — notwithstanding  the  superior  cast  of  her  mind,  1  neglected  to 
amend  my  manner  towards  her,  and  could  perceive  that  she  occasion- 
ally felt  offended  at  the  license  of  my  tongue ;.  but  thai  discovery  made 
no  impression.    Nonsense !  thought  I. 

She  'fl  beautiful ;  and  therefore  to  be  wooed : 
Bhe  is  a  woman ;  therefore  to  be  won. 

Ay— and  where  can  you  show  me  sounder  logic  than  this  ?  To  be 
sure,  nothing  is  said  about  the  means ^  but  the  divine  bard  certainly 
meant  that  she  was  to  be  won  for  the  asking.  And,  in  the  confidence 
of  conceit,  I  began  to  consider  what  the  world  would  say  of  my  mar- 
riage, and  what  sort  of  a  Benedict  I  should  make. 

My  passion  grew  apace.  I  courted  the  society  of  its  object  with 
increased  assiduity,  and,  gentle  reader,^  I  need  not  tell  you,  if  you  have 
ever  been  in  love,  that  I  always  parted  with  her  with  increasing  re- 
luctance.    Matters  were  approaching  a  crisis — my  attentions  became 

marked — my  heart  grew  as  soft  as  C 's  head — it  was  evident  that 

the  man  of  honor,  and  the  true  lover,  could  not  defer  much  longer 
those  interesting  proposals  which  so  frequently  jeopard  the  happiness 
of  life. 

The  lovely  Grace  was  intimately  acquainted  with  my  friend  Mrs. 
Ridgely  in  Washington-Square, — a  lady  of  most  agreeable  qualities, 
and  one  of  the  very  select  few  who  could  properly  appreciate  my 
modest  worth.  At  her  house  I  first  became  acquainted  with  Miss 
Ashley,  and  it  was  there  that  my  passion  had  birth  and  acquired 
strength — indeed,  I  may  say  that  I  fell  in  love  over  the  sociable  cups 
of  young  hyson  which  the  skillful  hand  of  Mrs.  Ridgely  prepared.    By 
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the  way,  that  was  excellent  tea-^but  I  am  traveling  out  of  the  record. 
Twice  had  it  been  my  fortune  to  accompany  Miss  Ashley  home,  after 
these  delightful  tea-drinks.  How  enraptured  was  ray  poor  heart  when 
that  round  little  arm  (and  I  could  not  help  fancying  it  very  white  also) 
was  passed  through  mine,  and  I  found  myself  slowly  pacing  down 
Broadway^  beneath  a  clear  winter  slcy.  How  earnestly  did  1  direct 
her  gaze  to  the  bright  constellations  above  us,  and  how  exhaustless 
and  silly  were  my  starlk  rhapsodies ).  As  the  time  drew  near,  when 
the  important  declaration  was  to  be  made,  I  became  less  confident  of 
success,  and  took  the  trouble  to  appear  more  like  a  rational  being. 
The  time  was  fixed  upon.  I  was  to  meet  her  at  Mrs.  Ridgely's,  and 
to  declare  my  passion  as  we  returned  home  under  the  before-mentioned 
starlight.  On  that  occasion  I  spent  two  hours  and  a  half  before  the 
glass,  in  impasting  a  sentimental  negUge  to  my  ciirls,  and,  with  a  pal- 
pitating heart,  hastened  to  the  dreaded  interview.  Afler  expressing  a 
proper  degree  of  surprise  at  again  meeting  with  Miss  Ashley,  I  seated 
myself  beside  her«  with  a  determiiMtion  of  appearing  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage. Accordingly,.  I  attempted  a  vevy  agreeable  conversation ; 
but,  alack  !>  how  little  are  we  the  masters  of  our  actions.  After  divers 
fniitless  attempts  to  inveigle  my  angel  into  a  grave  argument,  I  found 
myself,.  fi>r  my  sins,  iadtilgiDg  in  most  extravagant  expressions,  in  a 
tone  sa  audible,  that  the  whole  family,  Charley,  and  Mary,  and  all, 
gased  upon  me  in  speechless  astOBishment  I  feared  to  check  the 
ardent  strain  which  I  had  adopted,  for  when  the  flame  was' quenched, 
I  well  knew  that  smoke  only  would  succeed.  Like  a  Asperate  game- 
ster, I  went  en  more  extravagantly  than  ever ;  and  bad  not  the  com- 
passionate mistresa  of  the  house  relieved  me,,  by  sending  Miss  Ashley 
to  the  pi^aoo,  1  cannot  aaswer  for  the  indecorums  which  I  should  have 
committed.  This  was  touching  a  new  key  to  my  sensibility.  If  there 
be  aay  thing^  which  pre-eminently  awakens  the  whole  sool  to  tender- 
ness, which  appeals  directly  to  the  affections  of  the  heart,,  it  is  the 
voice  of  a  lovely  woman — provided,  always,  that  the  voice  be  good, 
and  the*  listener  have  an  ear  for  music.  Miss  Ashley^s  voice  reminded 
one  of  the  imaginary  strains  of  the  angels,-^eepj  thrilling,  and, 
withal,  mysterious.  The  ait^  was  Mrs.  Hemans's  exquisite-  Tyrolese 
Evening  Hymn.     Ah !  musical  reader !  if  you  have  not  heard  it,  go 

straight  t&  Mrs.  C ,  of  your  own  dear  city,,  and  learn  the  luxury  of  a 

tear  ,*:  or  if  yoa  cannot  obtain  an  introduction  to  her,  aek  every  young 
lady  yoa  know  to  sing  the  Tyrolese  Evening  Hyinn.  I  have  always 
been  fond  of  country  life,  and,  with  Heaven^s  blessing,  shall  take  up 
my  abode  in  some  happy  vaHey,  watered  by  the  beautWul  Housatonic, 
before  many  years  elapse.  My  6nt,  most  ardent  wish,  is  like  that 
expressed  by  the  sweet  bard  of  Italy — 

Mine  be  a  cot  beside  the  hill,  • 

A  bec'hive's  ham  shall  eoothe  pw  ear, 
A  willowy  brook  that  tnrns  no  mill, 

With  many  a  fall  shall  linger  near. 

I  can't  go  the  mill,  however  agreeable  it  may  be  to  less  nervous  people. 
It  was  of  the  country  that  I  thought,  when  that  heavenly  voice  dis- 
coursed such  eloquent  music.  The  song  refisrs  so  admirably  to  the 
most  delightfiil  part,  the  very  poetry  of  a  summer  day,  that  I  could  not 
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help  imagining  the  exquisite  reality,  with  mj  own  sweet  Grace  ibr  my 
chorister.  How  enchanting,  thought  I,  to  hear  this  joyful  welcooae 
from  her  lips, — 

Come  !  come  !  come  ! 
Come  to  the  eonset  tree»- 
The  day  is  past  and  ffone.  * 
The  woodman's  aze  Ties  free, 
And  the  reaper *s  work  is  done ! 

But  all  my  dreams  of  rural  felicity  were  now  to  be  rudely  broken  off; 
all  my  imagined  joys  in  the  society  of  Miss  Ashley  were  td  be  savagely 
put  to  flight,  and  sent  trembling  to  the  regions  where  the  murdered 
shades  of  "  Trifles  light  as  air,"  float  about,  bewailing  the  instability 
of  all  human  dreams.  I  shall  not  detain  the  reader  Jong  with  the  re- 
cital. I  have  become  too  much  of  a  philosopher  to  waste  half  a  qaire 
of  sentiment  upon  such  a  subject. 

The  clock  struck  ten — ^the  well  known  signal  of  my  lady's  departure. 
With  trembling  steps  did  I  approach  her,  and  crave  the  honor  of  being 
her  escort.  She  paused  a  moment,  as  if  to  gain  courage,  then  thanked 
me  for  my  civility,  assured  me  she  would  not  trouble  me,  but  that 
"  Charley  would  go  home  with  her."  Gentle  reader,  were  yon  ever 
seated  on  the  box  of  a  stage-coach  while  Jehu  was  driving  his  Ibnr 
wild  horses  at  full  speed  down  a  gentle  angle  of  forty-five  t  If  so,  it 
is  more  than  probable  that  you  felt  a  queer  sensation  about  the  throat, 
as  if  your  breath  were  attempting  in  vain  to  escape.  Such  was  my 
delicious  situation  when,  after  the  gentle  accents  of  Miss  Ashley  had 
stunned  me  like  a  thunder-clap,  I  was  obliged  to  force  out  the  words, 
"  as  you  please,  madam.*'  I  was  quite  too  proud  to  sue  for  a  favor 
once  refused,  and  with  calm  bitterness  took  leave,  to  reap  the  satisfae- 
tion  of  a  sleepless  and  painful  night. 

When  in  a  measure  recovered  from  the  shock  occasioned  by  my 
constructive  rejection,  my  animosity  towards  the  whole  sex  became 
unbounded.  I  shunned  society  and  resolved  to  cut  the  whole  race  of 
womankind.  Some  sensible  person  has  remarked  that  violent  diseases 
are  apt  to  work  their  own  cure.  It  soon  struck  me  that  my  behavior 
was  unmanly  and  ridiculous,  and  spite  of  philosophy  I  began  to  sigh 
Ibr  the  pleasures  of  the  world.  It  is  poor  revenge,  thought  I  one 
morning  while  I  lay  in  bed,  to  coop  myself  up  the  livelong  day  in  my 
library,  confined  to  the  society  of  Burton's  Anatomy,  and  my  own 
melancholy  cogitations — who  cares  whether  I  mingle  with  the  world 
or  not  7  who  loses  besides  myself?  My  resolution  was  soon  taken,  and 
I  was  again  enrolled  among  the  care-despising  votaries  of  fashionable 
dissipation.  It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  my  matrimonial  schemes 
were  now  at  an  end, — it  was  not  so.  The  bitter  remembrance  of  my 
mischance  incited  me  to  seek  a  worthier  object  of  affection.  I  was 
not  long  in  fixing  upon  Miss  Diana  Huntley,  a  very  beautiful  young 
lady  at  the  top  of  ton,  who  could  trace  her  descent  as  far  back  as  her 
grandmother,  and  was  possessed  of  a  snug  little  fortune  in  her  own 
right,  besides  magnificent  prospects.  Miss  Huntley  was  reckoned  very 
accomplished,  too.  She  could  flirt,  waltze,  and  sing  to  perfection,  and 
recited  Byron  quite  prettily.  She  was  vain  enough,  in  all  conscience ; 
bat  that  failing  was  wiped  away  by  the  reputation  she  enjoyed  ibr 
spotless  modesty.    Her  mind  had  not  been  too  much  cuitirated ;  bot 
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where  was  the  necessity  ?  Miss  Huntley  was  esteemed  a  decided  has 
hku.  To  be  brief,  I  made  up  my  mind  to  regard  her  in  a  very  favor- 
able light,  and  soon  fancied  myself  deeply  in  love.  It  was  no  easy 
task, -however,  to  gain  the  favor  of  the  fair  one.  Dollars  and  beauty 
possess  a  wonderful  faculty  of  attracting  admirers,  and  Miss  Huntley  ' 
was,  of  course,  literally  besieged  by  hungry  lovers.  My  game  was 
perseverance,  and  sedulous  devotion,  and  1  had  no  reason  to  complain 
of  the  skill  with  which  it  was  managed.  Most  studiously  did  I  avoid 
the  society  of  rival  beauties,  and  devotedly  did  I  attach  myself  to  the 
object  of  my  adoration.  Nothing  appeals  more  effectually  to  a 
woman's  heart  than  the  exclusive  attention  of  her  lover.  The  effect 
of  my  devotion  was  soon  perceptible.  I  was,  evidently,  singled  from 
the  crowd,  and  could  not  doubt  that  I  stood  foremost  in  the  catalogue 
of  the  faithful.  In  this  liberal  city  a  flirtation  may  go  great  lengths 
without  exciting  suspicion,  and  generating  whispers ;  it  may  be  con- 
cluded, then,  that  matters  were  carried  to  considerable  extent,  when 
it  is  known  that  Miss  Huntley  and  myself  became,  in  a  short  time, 
subjects  of  conversation.  I  was  in  no  humor  to  trifle  with  time,  but 
resolved  to  tempt  my  fate  without  delay.  I  had  now  known  Miss 
Huntley  41  month,  and  was  by  this  time  seriously  in  love.  I  did  not 
feel  that  thorough  respect  for  her  character,  which  every  man  ought  to 
feel  towards  one  whom  he  selects  for  a  life  companion ;  but  I  could 
perceive  buried  beneath  her  follies,  an  abundant  spring  of  genuine 
affection  and  amiability,  and  with  these  I  was  satisfied. 

It  was  on  a  delightful  morning  in  October,  that  I  called  on  Miss 
Huntley,  with  the  somewhat  awkward  design  of  declaring  my  senti- 
ments, and  making  lawful  tender  of  my  heart  and  hand.  Never  did 
she  appear  more  charming, — by  the  way,  I  have  always  found  that 
ladies  grow  more  charming  each  time  they  are  seen.  After  a  short 
conversation,  she  sang  to  me  a  soft  Italian  love  ditty  (neither  of  us 
comprehended  its  meaning)  with  such ,  exquisite  tenderness,  that  I 
could  not  resist  falling  as  gracefully  as  possible  on  my  knee,  and  mak- 
ing a  clear  conscience  of  all  the  tortures  which  her  charms  had  in- 
flicted. With  a  crowd  of  blushes  she  acknowledged  my  merit,  and 
accepted  my  proposals,  so  far  as  she  felt  authorized, — **  but,"  added 
she  with  a  smile,  "  I  cannot  entirely  dispose  of  myself  without  the 
consent  of  my  father."  Enraptured  with  my  good  fortune,  which  flat- 
tered my  vanity  in  no  small  degree,  I  took  leave  of  my  charming  Diana 
in  a  manner  that  shall  be  nameless,  and  half  delirious  with  joy  has- 
tened home  to  await  my  destiny. 

This  state  of  suspense  was  not  of  long  duration.  The  next  morning 
brought  me  a  note  from  Mr.  Oscar  Huntley,  requesting  an  interview 
whenever  it  should  be  agreeable  to  me.  My  answer,  specifying  an 
early  hour,  was  soon  in  the  hands  of  the  messenger.  It  may  be 
guessed  that  I  was  not  behind  the  time.  The  master  of  the  house 
greeted  me  with  great  cordiality.  He  was  an  affable,  kind-hearted 
gentleman  of  the  old  school,  which,  in  my  humble  opinion,  is  infinitely 
superior  to  the  new.  I  begin  to  think  that  the  class  properly  called 
gentlemen,  is  nearly  extinct.  Your  nineteenth  century  roan  is  either 
an  animal  that  carries  a  cane  in  lieu  of  brains,  or  a  rude  fellow,  whose 
gross  selfishness  has  blinded  him  to  the  nature  of  true  politenesSy  who, 
perchance,  overwhelms  you  with  reverences  because  be  imagines  his 
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anticfl  impart  an  interesting  air  to  himself;  but  whose  conTeraation  is 
as'  coarse  as  his  manners  are  absurd,  and  bis  whole  social  intercourse 
regulated  by  what  he  deems  advantageous  to  his  pitiful  self,  not  bj 
what  may  be  agreeable  to  others.  In  a  word,  the  majority  of  us  are 
either  coxcombs  or  boors,  despite  the  boasted  march  of  refineoient 
This  is  an  unintentiond  digression.  Mr.  Huntley's  manner  was  cere- 
monious without  being  stiff,  cordial  but  not  familiar ;  it  inspired  re- 
spect without  creating  embarrassment.  Our  conference  was  entirely 
satisfactory.  He  declared  himself  greatly  flattered  by  the  iionor  which 
I  intended  his  family,  and  Tory  gwl  naturedly  assured  me  ihat  he  did 
not  require  the  production  of  my  rent-roll,  or  certificates  of  «lock.  He 
spoke  feelingly  of  his  daughter— «aid  she  was  a  nice  girl,  the  image  of 
her  departed  mother,  and  hoped  that  she  woukl  make  me  as  happy  st 
I  could  wish.  A  warm  grasp  of  his  hand  was  the  only,  and,  perhaps, 
most  fitting  manner,  in  which  I  oould  express  my  sense  of  so  much 
kittdoess.  He  sent  for  hb  darling  child,  and  my  heart  beat  liigh  when 
riw  made  her  appearance. 

Modest  as  mornincr,  when  she^jes 
The  yoathfal  Phcebus. 

The  kind-hearted  old  gentleman  joined  our  hands,  and,  after  bestow- 
iag  his  benediction,  left  us  to  our  bliss. 

How  bitterly  have  I  regretted  my  folly  for  allowing  these  brief  mo- 
ments of  sincerity  to  pass  without  deciding  on  the  day  which  was  to 
crown  my  felicity !  Let  me  counsel  ail  men,  who  are  in  pursuit  of 
Hymen,  never,  for  a  moment,  to  loosen  the  reins  of  love,  *er  tbeir  iia- 
prndence  may  co8t  them  their  happiness.  Heaven  knows  how  much 
my  false  delicacy  has  cost  me ! 

A  week  elapsed  before  I  mentioned  the  subject  of  our  nuptials; 
but,  before  that  time,  my  giddy  mistress  had,  in  a  measure,  relapsed 
into  her  coquettish  habits.  Perhaps  she  did  not  love  me  the  leas  ;  bat 
the  excitement  of  novelty  had  passed  away,  and  the  hapless  lover 
dwindled  into  a  mere  trophic  de  Famour,  When,  finally,  I  did  re- 
quest her  to  appoint  a  day,  she  replied,  that  indeed  she  had  net  thought 
of  such  a  thing,  but  would  consider.  A  month  slipped  away,  and  she 
was  still  deliberating ;  but  the  charms  of  her  society  beguiied  the  time 
BO  pleasantly  that  I  could  not  murmur.  When,  however,  a  second  and 
a  third  succeeded,  and  her  deliberations  had  still  resulted  in  no  decis- 
ion, I  thought  it  time  to  take  more  decisive  measures.  Accordingly, 
I  gently  upbraided  her  for  the  ill-usage  I  had  sustained.  But  how  will 
it  affect  a  Christian  community,  to  learn  the  manner  in  which  my  re- 
monstrances were  received  7  After  the  whimsical  fashion  of  the  sex, 
she  thought  proper  to  be  angry,  and  was  greatly  shocked  at  my  teasing 
her  so  perpetually  1 

But  this  was  not  the  only  act  of  Miss  Huntley  which  gave  roe  pain. 
She  was  gradually  returning  to  her  former  follies,  in  a  manner  quite 
unbecoming  a  betrothed  lady.  Her  ancient  circle  of  beaux  began 
once  more  to  cluster  around  her,  and  she  treated  them  with  scarcely 
less  reserve  than  formerly.  Often  did  I  feel  tempted  to  commit  per- 
sonal violence  on  these  offensive  animalcule,  but  was  forced  to  satisfy 
my  jealousy  by  making  them  ridiculous  to  their  idol.  One  creature, 
in  particular,  was  the  object  of  my  hearty  execration.    This  was  an 
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Italian  adventurer,  who  wore  a  mooatache,  and  peered  through  a 
quizzing-glass.  It  was  notorious  that  this  animal  subsisted  on  credit 
and  borrowed  capital^  and,  in  his  own  right,  knew  nothing  of  the  de- 
lights of  a  hard  currency.  His  impudence  was  matchless — his  inge- 
nuity unequaled.  He  enjoyed  a  tolerable  education,  had  attained 
much  varied  information  amidst  the  vicissitudes  of  life,  and  knew 
enough  of  human  nature  to  gull  one  half  of  his  acquaintance,  relieve 
them  of  their  spare  cash,  and  bilk  his  tailor  to  a  heavy  amount.  Such 
was  the  person,  regarded  by  Miss  Huntley  with  particular  complacen- 
cy—nnich  the  wretch,  who,  in  a  short  time,  became  the  object  of 
my  bitter  jealousy.  He  seemed  eternally  mixed  up  in  my  parties  of 
pleasure,  and  finally  played  a  conspicuous  part,  first  in  a  love-quarrel, 
and  then  in  a  rupture  with  my  mistress,  which  I  shall  speak  of  here- 
after. 

It  chanced,  one  morning,  that  I  called  early  on  Miss  Huntley,  and 
found  hCT  alone.  Being  in  a  serious  humor,  I  could  not  restrain  my  re- 
proaches. The  Imdy  received  them  worse  than  befiire,  and  used  broad 
terms.  I  thought  proper  to  bide  the  pelting  of  the  storm  with  apparent 
nneoBcern.    She  was  mortified,  and  resolved  to  move  me. 

**  I  shall  go  mad,  Mr.  B "  cried  she. 

**  I  assure  you  it  is  quite  a  matter  of  indifference  to  me.  Miss  Hunt- 
ley, what  you  do." 

*'  You  say  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference,  sir—" 

**  Entirely  so,  madam,"  I  replied,  with  the  most  phlegmatic  calm- 


**  Your  coolness,  sir,  is  certainly  commendable.  May  I  presume  to 
ask  if  you  go  to  the  opera  to-night?" — (the  question  awakened  a  new 
train  of  ideas.) 

**  Certainly,  madam ;  yom  probably  have  not  .forgotten  our  engage* 
ment  to  go  together." 

'*  But  I  have  forgotten,  Mr.  B ;  and,  now  that  I  think  of  it,  am 

engaged  to  go  with  your  friend,  Count  Lazzaroni." 

*'  Jfy  friend.  Miss  Hundey  1  You  have  been  acquainted  with  me 
long  enough  to  know  what  company  I  keep." 

**  As  you  please,  Mr.  B ;  the  Count  is  not  here,  it  is  true ;  you 

may  speak  aafely       ■** 

'*  Miss  HunUey  I" 

"  Mr.  B 1" 

"  Did  you  mean,  yonng  lady,  to  charge  me  with — with        " 

"  O  no,  young  gentleman,  I  of  course  meant  nothing — ^you  wait 
to  be  released  from  your  engagement ;  sir,  yon  are  at  liberty  to  go." 

"  Yon  treat  me  like  a  dog,  madam !"  cried  I,  unable  to  bear  her 
taunts  any  longer.  **  I  wish  you  a  very  good  morning."  I  spoke  in 
anguish,  and  the  tear  which  stood  in  my  eye  was  no  disgrace  to  my 
manhood.  I  have  read  in  some  book  that  nothing  stirs  the  heart  so 
painfully  as  the  tear  of  a  man ; — it  is  a  mighty  grief,  which  can 
trouble  the  depths  of  that  hidden  fountain.  My  cruel  mistress  was 
touched  to  the  quick ;  she  earnestly  called  mo  back,  and,  clasping 
both  my  hands,  fell  on  her  knees  before  me.  "  Can  you  forgive -me?" 
she  cried  ;  "  can  you  forgive  so  many  outrages?"  Her  tears  flowed 
freely ;  it  was  my  turn  to  relent ;  I  raised  her  to  my  arms.  **  Forgive 
you  7  what  the  deuce  shall  I  forgive  you  for  ?  but  if  you  say  there  is 
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something,  I  do  forgive  yoa,  freely,  willingly."  Bahl  how  like  a  wo- 
man I  felt  then.  She,  poor  soul  I  wept  like  a  child ;  and,  if  I  had 
said  another  word,  I  am  Eure  I  should  have  blubbered  like  a  great 
school-boy.  We  sat  in  silence  for  nearly  an  hour,  and  our  eoBotioDS 
gradually  subsided.  We  were  both  a  little  ashamed  of  the  awkward 
predicament  in  which  we  were  placed  ;  but  it  was  a  pleasant  bashibi* 
ness.  At  length  I  hazarded  a  remark  upon  the  beauty  of  the  weather. 
My  dear  Diana  looked  into  my  face  with  a  sweet  smile,  and  assented 
with  the  grace  of  an  angel.  Our  eyes  turned,  almost  involuntarily,  to 
the  window ;  it  was  raining  torrents,  and,  to  all  appearance,  had  been 
for  the  last  hour.  This  amusing  mistake  furnished  us  with  conversa- 
tion, and  we  were  soon  chatting  away  at  our  ease,  as  if  nothing  an- 
pleasant  had  occurred.  A  golden' opportunity  now  offered  for  preasiog 
the  appointment  of  the  important  day,  and  three  months  from  that  time 
was  soon  fixed  upon.  This  triumph  so  elated  me,  that  I  ra^ed  into 
the  street  without  an  umbrella,  and  had  the  satisfaction  to  i^ach  my 
rooms  without  an  inch  of  dry  skin  to  bless  myself  with.  The  aftemooo 
found  me  again  in  the  society  of  my  angel ;  the  opera  was  forgotten ; 
the  Count  shuffled  off  with  a  ''  regret,"  and  my  spirits  exalted  into  the 
seventh  heaven. 

All  obstacles  to  happiness  seemed  now  removed,  and  past  misfortune 
added  zest  to  present  bliss.  But  this  delightful  state  was  destined  to 
a  brief  existence.  A  few  short  weeks  restored  the  fickle  arbiter  of 
my  weal  and  wo  to  her  former  faults.  I  became  desperate.  There  was 
nothing  in  my  conduct  that  could  have  lost  me  her  respect — the 
woman  was  a  confirmed  coquet ;  in  the  face  of  the  bitter  scene  I  have 
before  described  she  had  again  deserted  me — ^again  received  into  favor 
that  detestable,  damnable,  Italian  knave.  My  friends  (kind  seals!) 
sneeringly  complimented  me  on  the  attractions  of  my  mistress — the 
frequent  visits  of  that  foreign  puppy  became  the  theme  of  common 
scandal.  I  endeavored  to  act  as  became  a  phik>sopher^  but  felt  like 
one  of  the  damned.  My  thoughts  at  length  became  so  intolerable  that 
I  was  weak  enough  to  resort  to  the  threadbare  expedient  of  dissipa- 
tion ;  but  even  the  beastly  carousals  in  which  I  participated  conld  not 
drive  away  the  fiend  that  haunted  me.  I  soon  became  a  pitiable  ob- 
ject. In  the  morning  I  arose  a  desperate  madman,  from  the  bed  which 
a  few  hours  before  had  received  me  a  senseless  brute.  I  now  no 
longer  saw  the  author  of  my  calamities,  but  shunned  the  house  which 
contained  her  as  if  it  were  the  habitation  of  the  dark  angel. 

One  evening,  in  the  dead  of  winter,  when  I  was  in  the  midst  of  an 
accustomed  revel,  in  a  state  between  sobriety  and  intoxication,  the 
party  was  joined  by  a  notorious  debauchee,  who  had  sacrificed  health, 
friends,  fortune,  every  thing,  to  the  pursuit  of  that  accursed  illusion, 
which,  with  such  bitter  irony,  we  call  pleasure!  He  approached  me, 
and  familiarly  slapped   my  shoulder  with   his  contaminating  hand. 

*'  Ah,  B ,"  he  exclaimed,  "  I  congratulate  you  from  the  bottom  of 

my  soul ;  here  you  sit  at  your  ease,  and  leave  others  to  make  love  for 
you.  I  just  saw  Lazzaroni  sneak  into  old  Huntley's,  with  that  d— d 
intriguing  smile  of  his ;  you  are  a  lucky  dog,  by  G — ." 

A  forced  **  ha !  ha !"  was  all  that  I  could  utter  in  reply.  I  would 
have  struck  the  insulting  wretch,  but,  debased  as  I  was,  I  felt  that  a 
quarrel  with  such  a  character  was  too  humiliating  for  a  slave.     A 
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thooght  struck  me — it  was  a  dark  and  desperate  thought.  I  stole 
quietly  from  the  room,  and  rushed,  like  a  maniac,  to  my  lodgings.  It 
was  the  work  of  an  instant  to  arm  myself  with  my  pistols,  and  be  on 
the  way  to  the  dwelling  of  my  false  mistress.  A  pass-key,  which  had 
been  used  in  happier  days,  admitted  me.  I  made  directly  for  the 
drawing-room ;  to  my  asonishment,  it  was  perfectly  dark,  with  the 
exception  of  a  little  spark  of  fire,  resembling  the  burning  wick  of  a 
lately  extinguished  candle,  which  appeared  at  the  opposite  end  of  the 
room;  it  seemed  to  recede  as  I  advanced.  It  flashed  across  my  mind 
like  lightning  that  the  light  was  held  by  my  detestable  rival.  In  my 
right  hand  I  held  a  loaded  pistol ;  for  an  instant  I  stopd  still — so  did 
the  apparition.  ''  Who  's  there  !"  I  cried,  in  a  voice  that  startled  my- 
self "  Speak  !  or  I  'II  fire  !"  I  advanced  a  step — the  light  moved — I 
became  infuriated — the  light  trembled — "  Speak  !"  I  cried  again,  **  or 
— once — twice— three  times — there  1"  The  faithful  hair-spring  obey- 
ed the  tduch.  The  bright  flash  of  powder,  the  loud  roar  of  the  explo- 
sion, and  a  crash,  at  the  extreme  of  the  apartment,  like  thousands  of 
fragments  of  shattered  glass,  told  that  the  instrument  of  destruction 
had  done  its  duty.  For  an  instant  I  stood  like  one  petrified  ;  but  a 
smart  pain  6n  my  thigh,  occasioned  by  a  cigar  in  my  lef\  hand,  which 
had  burned  through  the  pantaloon,  recalled  me  to  a  sense  of  my  situa- 
tion. The  mystery  of  the  light  was  solved  in  an  instant ;  I  moved 
towards  the  door,  but,  utterly  overcome,  fell  senseless  ere  I  could 
reach  it. 

The  next  morning  I  awoke  in  my  own  room.  The  adventure  of 
the  preceding  night  haunted  me  like  a  horrid  vision.  1  could  scarcely 
convince  myself  of  its  awful  reality.  My  follies  had  now  reached  a 
climax ;  it  became  necessary,  either  that  a  reformation  should  take 
place,  or  that  I  should  rush  on  headlong  to  destruction.  A  small  oc- 
currence often  affects  the  tenor  of  a  whole  life ;  in  critical  cases,  the 
most  minute  incident  may  turn  the  scale.  Happily  for  me,  when  I 
arose  from  bed,  I  found  it  almost  impossible  to  walk.  The  burn  on 
my  leg  had  inflamed  it  exceedingly,  and  rendered  it  extremely  painful. 
This  accident  confined  me  to  my  room. 

Left  entirely  to  the  society  of  my  own  thoughts,  my  good  genius 
seemed  to  return.  I  shed  bitter  tears  of  contrition  and  repentance 
over  my  past  follies.  I  exerted  all  my  philosophy  to  fortify  my  mind, 
and  those  exertions  received  their  reward.  I  could  soon  revert,  with 
calm  regret,  to  the  misfortunes  which  an  overstrained  passion  had 
brought  upon  me  in  an  evil  hour ;  and  when  I  thought  of  the  being 
who  had  caused  all  my  calamities,  a  sigh  was  the  only  reproach  which 
I  suffered  myself  to  make.  This  turn  of  mind  enabled  me  to  receive 
with  fortitude,  and  even  with  pleasure,  a  note,  which  was  lefl  for  me 
in  the  course  of  the  day,  and  which  ran  as  follows : — 

Sir, — After  th6  occurrences  of  the  last  fortnight,  and  especially  of  last  night, 
you  probably  will  not  be  surprised  that  my  daughter  deems  it  proper  to  release 
you  from  the  engagement  which  you  have  contracted  with  her,  in  which  arrange- 
ment I  folly  concur.  I  will  not  trouble  you  with  reproaches,  as  I  am  sufficiently 
impartial  to  believe  that  the  blame  in  this  affair  does  not  lie  so  much  with  you,  as 
with  my  daughter.  Your  letters  and  presents  to  Miss  Huntley  are  herewith  re- 
turned, and  uie  requests  that  you  will  reciprocate. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be  your  obedient  servant, 

OSCAR  HUNTLEY. 
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I  need  not  say  that  I  did  reciprocate  with  many  warm  thanks  to  the 
kind-hearted  old  gentleman,  for  his  honorable  way  of  proceeding. 

Years  have  elapsed  since  then,  but  never  since  have  I  felt  any  in- 
clination to  abandon  the  single  state.  I  have  not  ibrgotten  those  un- 
happy days,  nor  the  woman  who  so  thoughtlessly  gave  them  existence; 
her  remembrance  can  never  be  effaced  from  my  heart.  She  is  now  an 
inhabitant  no  more  of  this  earth ;  but,  if  we  had  shared  together,  haod 
in  hand,  all  the  vicissitudes  of  life,  I  could  scarcelv  have  Bionmed  her 
more  sincerely  than  I  do.  I  do  not,  however,  exnibit  my  naelancboij 
feelings  to  the  world,  but  partake  freely  of  its  enjoyments^  and  appear 
as  cheerful  as  other  men.    But,  alas  I — 

The  deepest  ice  which  ever  froae, 
Can  Daly  o'er  the  rarfkce  cloee ; 
The  living  stream  lies  quick  below, 
And  flows — and  cannot  cease  to  flow. 


New-York,  October,  1834. 


B. 


MT    MARY. 


A  BOON  from  heaven,  my  Mary  seems 

To  him,  whose  heart  is  all  her  own  ; 
She  iives-^the  Angel  of  his  dreams, 

The  Empress  of  his  bosom's  throne ! 

0  !  loyely  is  that  face  of  her*8, 
Fair  as  the  ennrise-tinted  snows, 

Sweet  as  the  balmy  breeze  that  stirs, 
The  leaves  around  some  folded  rose. 

Beneath  my  Mary's  fairv  tread 

The  scattered  violets  love  to  spring. 
And  round  her  blooming  path  is  shed 

Incense  from  every  zephyr's  wing. 

My  Mary's  smile  is  like  that  star — 

The  first  that  meets  your  wondering  eye. 

Before  Niffht  rolls  her  ebon  car 
Through  the  dim  portals  of  the  sky. 

1  cannot  sing  her  beauteous  charms 
Upon  a  lyre  so  frail  as  mine, 

But,  could  I  win  her  to  these  arms, 
That  lyre  would  utter  strains  divine. 

O !  she  is  far  above  compare, — 

Seek  through  the  world— you  may  not  find 
A  heart  so  pure,  a  form  so  fair, 

lUnmined  by  so  clear  a  mind.  P»  B. 
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FOREIGN    PAUPERISM    IN   THE   UNITED    STATES. 

Public  attention  has  recently  been  awakened  to  an  eYil,  which  is 
every  day  becoming  more  formidable  and  portentous.  The  increase  of 
foreign  pauperism  in  this  country  has  jusHy  excited  the  deep  concern 
of  our  citizens.  No  oue^  who  has'  at  heart  the  happiness  and  morality 
of  our  own  population,  can  witness^  without  alarm,  the  tremendous 
influx  oi  exotic  misery  and  vice,  which  is  sweeping  over  the  land. 
The  reports  of  our  alms-house  commissioners  exhibit  »  state  of  things, 
which  calls  loudly  for  the  instant  application  of  remedial  measures ;  for 
the  adoption  of  some  uniform  system  of  legislation  on  this  subject  by 
the  states.  Statistics  are  dry  matters  in  general,  but  the  facts  in  this 
case  speak  trunipet*tongued,  and  we  shall  make  no  apology  for  pre- 
senting a  few  of  them  in  this  place. 

There  were  received  into  the  alms-house  ai  Soiith-Boston,  during 
the  year  ending  September  30,  18^,  three  hundred  and  eighty-six 
Americans,  and  two  hundred  and  etghty-fouv  foreigners.  During  the 
year  ending  September  30,  1834,  the  number  of  Amevican  paupers 
admitted  was  three  hundred  and  forty ;  foreigners,  six  hundred  and 
thirteen.  Decrease  of  Americans  in  five  years,  ten  per  cent ;  increase 
of  foreigners,  one  hundred  and  fifteen.  The  report  of  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  New- York  alms-house  shows  nearly  a  similar  proportion- 
able increase  of  foreign  paupers. 

By  a  statement  laid  before  the  city  council  of  Baltimore,  last  Jan- 
uary, by  the  trustees  of  the  poor,,  it  appears  that,  during  the  preceding 
year,  there  were  eight  hundred  and  seventy-nine  admissions  into  the 
poor*hou8e ;  of  which  two  hundred  and  thirty-six  were  natives  of  Bal- 
timore city  and  county,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  natives  of  Ireland 
and  Germany ;  those  from  the  two  last  named  countries  exceeding  the 
whole  amount  of  oor  own  poor.  Of  the  aggregate,  five  hundred  and 
eighty-three  were  intemperate  adults.  This  is  '*  sucking  the  orange 
and  throwing  the  peel  in^  our  faces,"  with  a  vengeance. 

The  Philadelphia  National  Gazette  states,  that  an  active  and  intelli- 
gent guardian  of  the  poor  in  that  city  has  declared,  that  the  support  of 
our  own  poor  would  be  an  insignificant  charge,  and  that  more  than 
tkree-fourihs  of  the  paupers  in^  the  alms-house  are  exported  from  En- 
rope.  They  are  allowed  to  land  in  Delaware,  and  come  up  immediately 
to  the  city.  Sometimes  a  whole  family  will  come  almost  directly  firom 
the  ship  to  the  alms-house.  Great  numbers  are  from  Canada,  where 
they  are  landed,  and  whence  they  proceed  without  delay  to  our  large 
cities. 

The  report  of  the  commissioners  of  the  New-York  a]m»<house,  ex- 
hibits the  enormous  expenses  to  which  their  city  is  subjected  for  the 
support  of  the  needy  and  degraded  outcasts  firom  European  society. 
The  Advertiser  says,  "  that,  in  the  course  of  the  present  season,  an 
Austrian  armed  ship  has  been  despatched  from  that  country  to  this, 
with  a  large  number  of  persons  on  board,  who  were  of  a  character 
which  the  Austrian  government  did  not  incline  to  suflTer  to  remain 
within  their  own  territories,  and  therefore  sent  them  out,  in  the  very 
imposing  manner  just  mentioned,  and  landed  them  in  the  city  of  New- 
York.  Circumstances  of  a  peculiar  natore  excited  a  strong  sympathy 
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for  these  people,  and  individual  charity  was  very  liberally  extended  to 
them,  by  which  the  city  was  in  a  great  measure,  if  not  absolately,  re- 
lieved from  the  expense  of  supporting  them.  Had  it  been  otherwise — 
had  not  individuals  contributed  to  that  object,  the  city  must  have  dooe 
it ;  and,  in  that  event,  an  enormous  burthen  would  have  been  thrown 
upon  them  by  a  most  unwarrantable  act  of  a  foreign  government, 
which  neither  national  civility  nor  national  friendship  could  jastify." 

The  memorial  of  the  mayor  and  city  council  of  fialUmore  to  the 
General  Assembly  of  Maryland  represents,  that  the  influx  of  foreign 
paupers  had  increased  to  such  an  extent,  as  to  demand  legislative  in- 
terference. "  The  hoalth-ofiicer,  who  visits  all  vessels  arriving  at  our 
port,  reports  the  arrival  of  1429  foreigners  in  one  year,  and  remarks, 
'  I  have  been  grieved  to  see  so  many  persons  amongst  the  number 
brought  here  as  passengers,  so  destitute  of  the  means  of  support ;  as 
well  as  a  number  laboring  under  disabilities,  both  corporeal  and  men- 
tal. To  the  introduction  of  such,  without  restraint,  we  may  safely 
attribute,  in  some  measure,  the  overwhelming  state  of  our  alms-hooae, 
and  the  multiplied  calls  on  our  charities.'  In  1828,  the  number  ar- 
riving at  Baltimore  was  1843.  In  1829,  1581.  In  1830,  410U.  In 
1831,  4381.  In  1832,  7946.  In  all  his  reporU  since  1827,  the  health- 
officer  has  continued  to  call  the  attention  of  the, mayor  and  city  council 
to  the  destitute  and  diseased  state  of  the  emigrants,  and  mentions  two 
cases,  (one  of  them  extending  to  a  whole  vessel-load)  of  paupers  sent 
to  this  country  at  the  expense  of  an  European  parish.  Our  poor-rales 
are  thus  very  much  increased  by  the  demands  of  foreign  paupers. 
This,  though  an  evil  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  require  redress,  is 
small,  when  compared  with  the  annoyance  we  experience  from  a  swarm 
of  foreign  beggars,  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages,  who  infest  our  streets, 
and  who,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe,  constitute  the  very  refuse  of 
the  population  of  foreign  cities." 

The  police-justice  of  Albany  says,  that  many  of  the  vagrants  brought 
before  him,  state  that  their  passages  were  paid  by  the  parish  to  get  rid 
of  them.  One,  who  was  recently  brought  before  him,  stated,  "  that  in 
June  last,  the  parish  officers  paid  the  passage  of  himself,  and  about 
forty  others  of  the  same  parish,  from  Chatham  to  the  city  of  Boston  in 
America,  on  board  the  ship  Royalist,  captain  Parker,  and  that  they 
landed  at  Boston  in^  the  month  of  July  last.  That  the  parish  officers 
gave  him  thirty  shillings,  sterling,  in  money,  in  addition  to  paying  his 
passage.  That  he  was  now  entirely  destitute  of  the  means  of  living, 
unable  to  labor,  and  prayed  for  relief" 

But  it  is  unnecessary  to  accumulate  facts  upon  this  subject.  They 
are  interminable,  notorious,  and  stare  us  every  day  in  the  face.  Our 
taxes  are  increased— our  alms-houses  are  overwhelmed  for  the  accom- 
modation of  foreign  paupers.  It  has  evidently  become  a  part  of  the 
parochial  system  of  England  to  ship  the  sweepings  of  her  poor-bouses 
to  this  country,  and  the  recent  alterations  in  the  poor-laws  of  that 
country  have  a  direct  tendency  to  increase  and  hasten  these  exporta- 
tions.  We  are  persuaded  that  there  is  nothing,  which  has  operated, 
and  is  operating,  so  unfavorably  Opon  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the 
Union,  as  the  irruption  of  these  hordes  of  vicious  and  ignorant  vassals 
from  Great^Britain  and  Ireland,  who  pour  in  upon  us  like  the  Goths 
upon  Rome,  diminish  the  wages  of  our  own  hardy  and  intelligent  la- 
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borers,  degrade  their  notions  of  decency  and  of  comfort  by  the  contam- 
ination of  an  example  of  the  most  revolting  wretchedness  and  filth, 
and,  like  columns  of  locusts,  sweep  in  clouds  over  the  land,  and- blast 
every  green  spot  upon  which  they  settle.  The  utter  and  unaspiring 
ignorance  of  these  people  constitutes  the  chief  objection  againt  them ; 
for  where  ignorance  is,  there  will  despotism  find  tools.  . 

An  American,  visiting  an  European  city,  is  surprised  at  the  swarm 
of  squalid  mendicants  whom  he  meets,  and  who  assail  more  than  one 
of  his  senses  at  every  corner.  Formerly,  he  might  thank  God  that  he 
was  spared  the  sight  of  such  obtrusive  misery  in  his  own  country  ;  but 
now  the  same  objects  begin  to  make  their  appearance  in  our  large 
cities.  The  drones  that  *'  Europe  breeds  in  her  decay,"  are  shaken 
from  her  lap  upon  the  blooming  bosom  of  our  own  delightful  land. 
The  sluices  of  a  polluted  emigration  from  the  old  world  are  freely 
opened  upon  us,  and  the  defecated  dregs  of  centuries  are  drained  off. 
Heaven  knows  that  we  would  not  exclude  from  the  blessings  of  our 
free  government,  and  our  generous  soil,  the  honest  and  the  industrious 
of  other  climes,  simply  because  they  may  be  poor  or  unfortunate.  We 
would  fling  wide  our  portals,  and  bid  them  enter.  It  is  a  proud  title 
for  a  country,  that  of  the  Asylum  of  the  Oppressed.  As  Americans, 
we  glory  in  it.  But  we  do  most  decidedly  protest  against  having  the 
nation  converted  into  one  vast  lazar-house  for  the  reception  of  the 
sturdy  beggars,  the  contented  paupers,  and  all  the  mauvais  sujets  of 
England  and  Ireland,  who  may  be  shifted  upon  us  by  fat  capitalists, 
better  able  than  we  to  bear  the  incumbrance.  Unless  the  evil  be 
checked,  it  will  distend  itself  until  it  press  like  a  horrid  incubus  upon 
the  energies  of  our  high-minded  native  population. 

It  is  to  be  lamented  that  most  of  the  Irish  immigrants,  who  arrive 
here,  range  themselves  in  clans  and  gangs,  and  refuse  to  part  with 
their  national  peculiarities  and  predilections.     Like  misfortunes, 

they  come  not  tingle  ipiei, 
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The  consequence  is,  that  they  almost  invariably  continue  gregarious, 
and  will  not  assimilate  with  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants.  They  do  not 
disperse  themselves  over  our  western  savannahs,  or  fell  the  broad  for- 
ests which  stretch  between  us  and  the  Pacific,  but  they  nest  together 
in  thickly-settled  places,  and  constitute,  with  some  praiseworthy  ex- 
ceptions, the  roost  corrupt,  the  most  debased,  and  the  most  brutally 
ignorant  portion  of  the  population  of  our  large  cities.  We  do  not  hes- 
itate to  speak  out  unreservedly  upon  this  matter.  It  has  become  one 
of  most  vital  interest.  We  are  not  quite  yet  utterly  subjected  to  the 
domination  of  aliens.  But  does  it  not  offer  a  most  alarming  proof  of 
the  increase  of  foreign  influence,  or  of  the  want  of  national  dignity 
and  national  respect,  of  patriotism  and  of  independence,  when  there 
are  among  us  men,  Americans,  who  deem  it  politic  to  truckle  to  the 
ignorant  prejudices  of  a  foreign  people,  to  forestall  their  sympathies,  to 
flatter  their  pride,  to  secure  their  favor, — at  least,  not  to  encounter 
their  resentment  1  We  say,  that  many  of  these  immigrants,  escaped 
from  the  oppressive  restrictions  under  which,  at  home,  they  have  groan- 
ed, leap  upon  our  shore  with  the  idea  that  this  is  a  land  of  unlimited 
license,  that  here  their  fierce  passions  may  run  riot  with  impunity. 
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Our  police  register  furnishes,  daily,  sufficient  evidence  of  this  facL 
They  cannot  conceive  hour  persons,  in  becoming  parties  to  a  civiJ 
compact,  must  give  up  a  small  portion  of  their  freedom  to  preserve  the 
rest.  They  have  no  sympathies  with  those  institutions,  which  were 
cemented  with  the  blood  of  our  ancestors.  The  story  of  oar  gk>rkwfl 
struggle  for  freedom  is  to  their  rayless  ignorance  a  dead  letter.  They 
BtIF  easily  corrupted,  superstitious,  and  subservient.  Emerged  from 
the  gloom  of  hereditary  bondage,  they  are  blinded  by  the  dazzling 
effulgence  which  streams  from  that  sun  of  our  liberties,  the  Constitn- 
tion  !  And  yet — shade  of  Washington  \ — they  are  the  men,  who,  in 
a  sister  state,  are  the  instruments  which,  in  a  measure,  cootrol  oar 
elections. 

The  subject  widens  before  us  as  we  proceed.  We  behold  looming 
up  in  the  distance  those  disastrous  evils  which  one  great  political  blon- 
der has  engendered.  They  are  the  phantoms  of  no  distempesed  im- 
agination, but  the  sacred  beacons  of  truth,  iihe  unfailing  eignais  of 
experience.  God  grant  that  it  be  not  too  late  4o  be  guided  by  thoee 
beacons,  to  take  warning  by.  those  signals  !  E.  S. 
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The  times  have  sadly  changed  since  the  days  of  our  boyhood,  or 
else  we  are  only  beginning  to  open  our  eyes  to  the  existence  of  things 
of  which  we  never  then  dreamed. 

Ten  years  ago,  and  what  young  man  would  not  have  started  up  in- 
dignant at  the  mention  of  a  division  of  these  states,  and  -cried/  in  tho 
language  of  an  eloquent  patriot,  ^*  What  faotious  demagogue,  what 
ambitious  usurper,  shall  find  a  place  to  insert  a  wedge  to  sever  such  a 
mighty  Union."  But  now,  nullification  has  stared  us  in  the  face  till 
its  loathsome  features  have  become  familiar;  and  we  talk  calmly  of 
it  as  of  an  evil  we  have  happily  just  avoided,  but  which  still  threatens. 

Ten  years  ago,  and  who  would  net  have  repelled,  as  an  insult  upon 
the  people,  the  assertion  that  a  majority  of  them  were  prepared  to  enr* 
render  the  constitution  of  the  country  into  4he  hands  of  any  chief 
magistrate,  who  might  gain  their  confidence  and  coramand  their  ad* 
miration  f  But  now,  we  talk  with  sadness,  not  with  surprise,  of  Ex- 
ecutive usurpation ;  we  admit  that  there  is  but  one  power  in  the 
country ;  and  we  grant  that,  if  the  President  should  choese  to  re- 
act the  eighteenth  Brum  aire,  and  expel  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
from  their  hall,  by  a  file  of  soldiers,  there  would  be  hundreds  of  thoo* 
sands  of  voters  who  would  throw  up  their  hats,  and  shout,  **  kazzafar 
the  old  hero ;  down  with  the  aristocratsJ* 

Ten  years  ago,  and  who  would  have  foretold  so  early  a  division 
among  the  people,  and  the  existence  of  a  feeling  of  hostility  between 
the  rich  and  the  poor?  But  is  not  this  dreadful  state  at  hand?  is  it 
not  beginning  to  show  itself?  and  will  not  the  spirit  of  envy  and 
malice,  .which  the  poor  begin  to  manifest  toward  the  rich,  beget  a  re- 
turning spirit,  which  will  create  a  real  aristocracy,  and  which,  as  sure 
as  fate,  must  fall  by  violence  before  the  UveUtig  prindpk  ? 
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Ten  years  ago,  and  who  woilld  have  foretold  that  atheism  woald  he 
fearlesfily  avowed,  and  that  the  doctrine  of  a  God,  of  revelation,  of  the 
divinity  of  the  Savior,  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  should  be  publicly 
denied,  nay  V  held  up  to  ridicule  and  abuse  ?  But  now,  we  find  an 
extensive  party,  numbering  perhaps  fifty  thousand,  who  openly  and 
violently  assail  Christianity,  and  attack  our  system  of  morals ;  a  parw, 
which  employs  as  its  organs  five  newspapers,  sundry  periodicals,  and 
whose  presses  in  New- York,  Philadelphia,  Wilmington,  Boston,  &c. 
groan  with  immense  editions  of  the  works  of  atheistical  writers. 
Writers,  whose  open  and  avowed  object  is  the  overthrow  of  the  Christ- 
ian religion  ;  who  deny  the  immortality  of  the  soul ;  who  say  that  "  the 
grand  rule  of  life  is  to  avoid  sufferings  and  procure  enjoyment ;  and 
that  all  good  or  evil  is  to  be  measured  by  this  standard,**^ 

Now,  to  the  calm  contemplative  man,  who  thinks  with  anxiety  about 
the  future  condition  of  the  country  for  which  his  fathers  bled,  and 
which  his  children  are  to  inhabit,  these  are  alarming  indications ;  they 
prove  to  him  the  political  ignorance,  the  moral  depravity  of  a  large 
part  of  the  oommunity,  and  induce  him  to  inquire  into  the  extent  of 
the  evil,  and  seek  for  its  remedies — if  remedies  there  be. 

We  propose,  therefore,  to  take  up  but  one  division  of  this  important 
subject  in  this  number,  and  to  make  some  remarks  upon  the  extent 
and  the  danger  of  atheistical  doctrine;  upon  those  who  call  themselves 
fi-ee-thinkers ;  upon  the  ends  which  they  propose  to  effect,  as  a  party, 
and  the  means  which  they  use  to  accomplish  those  ends. 

We  take  it  for  granted,  that^very  reasonable  man,  be  l^e  a  Christian 
or  a  sceptic,  will  assent  to  the  axiom,  that  religion  of  some  kind,  is 
favorable  to,  if  not  indispensable  for,  the  order  and  morality  of  every 
large  community.  To  such  persons,  the  question  of  how  large  a  por- 
tion of  the  population  of  these  United  States  are  firm  believers  in  the 
truths  of  Revelation,  msst  be  interesting ;  and  they  will  be  startled, 
perhaps,  when  we  say  that  it  is  not  more  than  two-thirds ;  if,  indeed, 
there  be  «o  large  a  proportion. 

Is  this  doubted  ?  We  point  to  the  two  millions  of  slaves  at  the 
soutlyt  we  point  to  the  great  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  one  half  of 
whose  whole  popuhition  ^re  unconnected  with  any  religious  society  ; 
we  appeal  to  the  experience  of  every  man,  who  has  traveled  about  in 
stage-coaches  and  steam-boats,  and  mingled  with  the  floating  part  of 
the  population,  whose  representatives  are  to  be  met  with  there,  and  in 
the  tavern  bar-reom.  Or  we  come  immediately  home  to  New-Eng- 
land, and  ask  if  a  vast  proportion  even  of  our  population  have  not  their 
doubts  about  the  truth  of  revelation.  The  v>ery  fact  of  the  existence 
of  so  many  difierent  sects,  apparently  differing  from  each  other  in  ma* 
terial  points,  is  a  powerful  argument  with  ignorant  men,  and  we  hear 
them  every  day  saying,  *^0^  among  so  many  religions,  who  can  tell 
which  is  right." 

Now,  if  there  are  such  a  number  of  avowed  infidels,  and  such  a  vast 
proportion  of  doubtful  Christians,  is  the  boast  of  the  Inquirers  or  Athe- 
ists, "  that  infidelity  is  spreading  like  wild-fire,  and  that  in  fifty  years 
Christianity  will  be  professed  only  by  a  miserable  minority  of  male 
bigots  and  female  fools,"  a  vain  boast  T     Before  we  adopt  this  con- 
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elusion,  let  lu  consider  a  little  the  extent  of  the  infidel  party ;  let  ns 
look  among  oar  population,  and  see  what  materials  exist  for  its  cootio- 
uance  and  growth.  It  is  idle  in  politics  to  talk  about  the  danger  of  the 
dogged  resolution  of  Andrew  Jackson,  or  the  snake-like  winding  of 
Martin  Van  Buren  ;  or  in  morals,  to  fear  the  unblushing  depravitj  of 
Moore,  or  the  base  bypocricy  and  low  cunning  of  Abner  Kneeland  ; 
SI  ch  men  can  do  nothing  without  the  material  to  work  upon,  and,  un- 
fortunately, the  material  exists.  Upon  the  extent  of  this  material,  we 
shall  speak  when  we  come  to  discuss  the  probability  of  the  extension 
of  infidelity ;  at  present  we  are  to  gi?e  some  account  of  the  party, 
which  has  already  a  "  local  habitation  and  a  name." 

In  the  city  of  New-York  there  are  three  large  societies,  which,  for 
want  of  a  better  name,  we  shall  call  congregations,  of  professed  Infi- 
dels ;  some  of  their  papers  have  said  that  they  nnmbered  twenty  thou- 
sand adherents.  At  Wilmington,  Delaware,  is  another  regularly  or- 
ganized congregation  ;  there  are  several,  of  more  or  less  notoriety^  in 
the  West ;  one  in  Providence,  R.  I.  and  one  in,  Boston. 

Besides  these  regularly  organized  societies,  it  is  well  known  that 
professed  infidels  exist  in  large  numbers  in  |dl  the  considerable  towns 
in  the  West ;  Dr.  Cooper  states  that  half  of  the  male  inhabitants  of 
South-Carolina  are  infidels  ;  and  the  population  of  the  valley  of  the 
Mississippi  may  be  set  down  as  half  infidel.  We  have  only  to  look  care- 
fully near  home,  and  we  shall  be  surprised  at  their  existence,  where 
we  had  not  suspected  :  Satan  is  no  longer  scared  by  sound  of  church 
bells,  nor  is  industry  a  safeguard  against  the  insidious  approaches  of 
the  tempter ;  for  it  is  stated  that  more  than  three  hundred  infideb  are 
to  be  found  among  the  inhabitants  of  Lowell.  There  are  very  obvious 
reasons  why  they  have  not  openly  formed  themselves  into  a  society ; 
but  they  will  inevitably  succeed  in  shaking  the  faith  of  a  majority  of 
the  operatives  there,  unless  attention  is  given  to  the  subject  by  the 
guardians  of  morals  and  religion  ;  for  they  so  address  themselves  to 
the  passions,  and  pander  the  appetites  of  the  young,  as  to  be  certain  of 
gaining  their  ear. 

In  all  the  difierent  towns  in  the  country,  it  will  be  found  there  are 
several  men  of  idle  habits  and  loose  morals,  who  have  no  chance,  and 
no  wish  for  success  in  any  fixed  and  honest  calling,  and  who  are  ever 
ready  for  the  introduction  of  any  thing  by  which  they  may  gain  dis- 
tinction and  profit.  Distinction  in  depravity  is  better  than  none ;  and 
as  they  are  generally  of  a  communicative  turn,  in  every  body's  shop, 
and  about  every  body's  business  in  the  village,  they  make  exceBent 
distributors  of  atheistical  and  agrarian  principles.  Now  it  will  be 
found  that  such  men  receive  the  infidel  papers,  and  from  such  begin- 
ning have  small  parties  or  societies  of  infidels  been  formed. 

Attempts  are  now  making  to  affiliate  these  societies ;  and  a  spirit  is 
breathed  through  the  whole  by  means  of  the  establishment  of  news- 

fapers,  and  the  dissemination  of  infidel  tracts  and  books.  The  Boston 
nvestigator  strikes  off  two  thousand  impressions  weekly,  which  are 
eagerly  taken  up,  read,  and  handed  from  one  to  another.  The  Free 
Inquirer  of  New- York  issues  also  about  two  thousand ;  the  Comet  has 
an  extensive  circulation ;  and  the  atheistical  paper  at  Wilmington, 
Delaware,  circulates  about  one  thousand  copies.  These  are  the  prin- 
cipal newspapers  that  are  professedly  atheistical ;  but  how  many  others 
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are  there,  which  neglect  no  opportunity  of  giving  a  sideway  blow  at 
Christianity. 

Besides  these,  there  are  immense  editions  of  atheistical  works  print- 
ed at  the  Yarious  infidel  presses,  and  sold  dog-cheap ;  nay,  they  are 
stereotyped,  and,  in  some  instances,  great  pains  have  been  taken  to 
distribute  them  gratuitously  over  ^he  country. 

In  these  works,  no  hesitation  is  made  about  sapping  the  very  foun- 
dations of  society,  and  sowing  discord  between  the  various  classes  of 
the  community.  The  passions  of  the  poor  are  excited  against  the 
rich,  and  agrarian  principles  are  held  up ;  nay,  the  people  are  told, 
and  the  story  is  rung  in  their  ears  in  a  thousand  shapes,  that  "  the 
laws  which  govern  us  are  made  by  the  rich,  or  by  their  tools,  the  law- 
yers ;  and  we,  the  people,  who  are  compelled  to  obey  them,  have  no 
voice  in  their  enactment.  We  do  not  make  the  laws.  We  never  un- 
derstand them.  They  are  made  for  our  use ;  we  ought,  therefore,  to 
get  rid  of  them.  They  are  the  wicked  instruments  of  oppression,  and 
they  must  be  annulled,  or  we  are  a  ruined  people."* 

The  poor  are  taught  to  believe  that  the  rich  are  their  enemies,  and 
hence,  in  part,  the  bitterness  of  spirit  which  is  already  manifested  so 
strongly  in  this  country  between  different  classes ; — a  bitterness  which 
will  turn  into  wormwood  and  gall,  unless  the  wealthier  classes  do 
something  to  neutralize  it,  and  strive,  by  manifesting  a  real  interest  in 
the  moral  and  social  welfare  of  the  poor,  by  kindness  and  conciliation^ 
and  by  a  different  demeanor,  to  win  and  merit  their  affections.  It  ia 
neither  wise,  nor  generous,  nor  just,  to  strive,  in  every  possible  way, 
to  draw  strong  lines  between  the  rich  and  the  poor ;  but  yet  it  is  done ; 
and  the  air,  the  dress,  the  language,  of  the  rich  man,  too  often  con- 
firms the  poor  one  in  the  idea  that  he  is  his  tyrant  and  enemy. 

See  the  rich  man  bargaining  with  a  wood-sawyer — he  draws  np  hit 
figure  to  a  full  height,  keeps  his  gloved  hands  behind  him,  talks  as  to 
an  inferior,  beats  him  down  to  the  lowest  sixpence,  and  growls  out, 
perhaps,  when  he  comes  for  his  pay,  that  his  work  is  not  well  done,  or 
that  his  muddy  feet  dirty  his  carpet.  Now,  think  you  that  sawyer 
goes  away  the  friend  of  the  rich  man,  or  his  enemy  ? 

Then  consider  the  way  in  which  female  domestics  are  engaged — how 
prim  and  stiff  madam  sits  up  in  her  chair,  with  her  lace  cap  and  broad 
flounces ;  how  she  eyes  the  girl,  to  see  if  she  looks  strong  and  able  to 
work  ;  how  she  questions  her  about  her  life  and  character ;  how  she 
haggles  with  her  about  the  difference  between  seven-and-six,  and  nine 
shillings  a  week  ;  and  how  she  winda  np  with,  "  Well,  perhaps  you 
will  do  for  me — you  may  go  down  in  the  kitchen  and  try  ;"  or,  **  You 
won't  do  for  me — ^you  are  sickly — I  don't  like  your  reference,"  or 
something  of  the  kind. 

Now,  how  does  that  girl  consider  the  lady — as  her  friend,  adviser, 
and  protector  f  No ;  but  her  mistress,  her  superior  in  wealth,  and 
nothing  else ;  and  when  she  sees  the  sums  daily  wasted  in  luxury  or 
parade,  she  thinks  of  the  shilling  a  week  she  was  obliged  to  deduct 
from  her  wages :  she  is  vexed,  and  prepared  to  read  with  credulity 
such  sentences  in  the  infidel  works  as  these : — "  Factory  girls  and 
kitchen  girls  are  white  slaves ;  so  are  milliners  and  mantua-makers, 

*  Boiton  InveaUiator,  October  31, 1834. 
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and  their  joaraeywoni0p  and  apprentices.  Every  kind  of  sempstroB, 
school-mistress,  and  wat»her women,  are  white  slaves."* 

The  European  system  of  social  helotism  never  can,  and  never  should 
prevail  in  this  country.  In  Europe  the  castes  have  heen  eslablisbed 
since  the  feudal  age.  The  distinction  between  the  classes  is  perfectly 
well  defined  ;  the  working-man  believes  it  impossible  for  him  to  attain 
a  place  in  the  ranks  above  him,  and  is  content  to  live  and  die  as  did 
all  his  fathers  before  him.  But  here,  the  people^  though  not  well  en- 
lightened, know  something  of  their  rights ;  and  unless  they  are  granted 
to  them  fully  and  freely,  they  will  take  them,  and  a  great  deal  more 
too ;  and  the  only  way  to  prevent  anarchy  and  strife  is  to  educate  tbem 
well,  and  to  raise  their  moral  as  well  as  their  intellectual  standard. 
They  are  now  in  a  transition  state,  as  it  were,  from  ignorance  to  know- 
ledge ;  and  must  not  be  left  in  it,  for  partial  knowledge  is  dangerous. 
But  we  are  insensibly  wandering  from  our  subject,  which  was  the 
gradual  formation  of  atheists,  infidels^  and  agrarians,  into  a  party;  this 
has  been  done  to  a  certain  degree,  and  will  be  done  more  perfectly  bj 
organisation  of  congregations,  several  of  which  are  regularly  establish- 
ed, and  proceed  with  all  the  order  and  system  of  other  societies. 

And  what  is  the  nature  of  the  services  in  these  congregations  t  We 
can  answer  the  question  from  personal  knowledge ;  and  will  gire  an 
account  of  the  public  services  in  the  congregation  of  Free  Inquirers  in 
this  city. 

The  old  Federal-street  Theatre  has  been  prepared,  and  dedicated  as 
a  Temple  of  Reason  ;  the  pit  has  been  floored  over,  on  a  level  with 
the  stage ;  in  the  centre  is  a  pulpit,  and  in  the  rear  of  this,  flanking  it 
on  both  sides,  and  extending  across  the  stage,  are  the  seats  for  the 
singers.  The  pulpit  is  hung  with  black ;  on  the  front  are  inscribed, 
in  Greek  characters,  "  Know  Thyself  ;**  and  on  the  drapery  over- 
head is  inscribed,  in  flaming  letters, 

HE  THAT  WILL  HOT  REASOK,  IS  ▲  BIGOT  ; 
HE  THAT  CANNOT  REASON,  IS  AN  IDIOT  ; 
HE  THAT  DARES  NOT  REASON,  IS  A  SLAVE. 

On  the  Sabbath,  as  if  in  mockery  of  those  who  assemble  for  Chrbtian 
worship,  the  doors  of  this  temple  are  thrown  open,  and  the  congrega- 
tion begins  to  collect;  the  boxes  are  occupied,  and  marked  as  private 
pews ;  the  seats  in  the  pit  fill  up  promiscuously  with  men  and  women, 
and,  when  the  church-bells  cease  tolling,  the  services  commence. 

First,  the  minister  rises,  and  invites  the  attention  of  the  congrega- 
tion to  the  singing  of  a  hymn,  which  he  reads, — say  the  97th  hymn. 
The  music  strikes  up  a  waltz,  perhaps,  or  some  quick  tune— the 
singers  rise,  and  sing  as  follows  : — 

Gatherjonr  roses  while  you  may, 

Old  Time  is  ever  flying ; 
And  that  same  flower  which  shines  to-day, 

To-morrow  may  be  dying. 

Wisely  improve  the  present  hoar, 

Be  innocently  merry ; 
Slight  Dot  the  pleasures  in  your  power, 

Which  will  not,  cannot  tarry. 

*  Boston  lavestigatcr. 
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Let  Ttrtae  everbe  your  ffnide, 

While  merged  in  fleetine  pleasure ; 
All  other  objects  else  beside 

Can  prove  no  lasting  treasure. 

Thouffh  time  mutt  fly,  though  flowers  may  fade, 

And  pleasure  pcoTe  uncertain. 
In  pleasure's  path,  we  '11  ever  treed. 

Till  death  snail  draw  the  curtain. 

After  this,  the  minister  rises,  and  inTites  the  tttenlicMi  of  bis  flock 
to  the  readtog  of  a  portion  of  the  Bible  of  Reason  ;  suppose  be  begin 
at  the  55tb  verse  of  the  xiith  chapter,  where,,  speaking  of  the  creation, 
the  Bible  says— - 

"  To  what  end  should  this  god  which  he  fancies  light  up  the  sphere  around 
him  }  If  he  meant  to  better  his  habitation,  he  must  then  have  lived  eternal) v 
before  in  darkness,  if  for  his  pleasure, — what  pleasure  could  that  he  to  ffod , 
were  there  such,  which  he  could  so  long  have  wanted  ?  Was  something  lacking 
to  bis  felicity  ?  Thea  he  was  not  happy,  to  whom  any  thing  could  l>e  wanting  to 
his  felicity. 

66th  verse—"  Some  will  say,  that  these  operations  of  god  were  for  the  sake  of 
men.  Do  they  mean  the  wise  ?  Then  this  fabric  was  made  fbt  a  very  few  per- 
sons. Or  for  the  foolish  ?  There  was  no  reason  he  should  do  sueb  a  favos  for 
those  he  knew  woald  prove  wicked. 

57th  verse — **  Again,  what  hath  the  said  ffod  by  the  afllir  ?  since  it  is  admitted 
that  all  worldly  conditions  are  most  miserSiOle.  Or  did  he  make  this  world  and 
men j  that  he  might  have  some  to  worship  him  ?  But  what  cbth  the  worship  of 
man  advantage  a  god,  who,  they  say,  needetk  nothing  ?  Or,  if  he  respect  men 
so  much,  that  he  made  the  world  for  their  sake,  whv  did  he  make  them  frail  and 
mortal  ^    Why  did  he  subject  those  whom  he  loveth  to  all  evils  .^ 

58th  verse—'*  It  is  plain  that  the  notion  of  a  god's  existence  is  foundiBd  alone 
on  the  impressions  which  itself  hath  made  on  the  minds  oi  unii^rmeil  men." 

Or  perhaps  he  selects  the  ^th  verse,  and  reads-  as  fi^Iows  r — 

''  I  am  ashamed  of  human  imbecility,  when  it  fetcheth  divination  even  out  of 
dreams ;  as  if  an^  imp-god,  if  such  can  be  fancied,  hopping  from  bed  to  bed,  did 
admonish  snoring  persons,  by  whispering  to  them  visions,  ef  what  would  happen 
to  them  shortly. 

66th  verse — "  As.  to  prophecies  and  miracles,  it  may  be  evinced,  every  way, 
that  all  such  lies  are  the  mere  preached  impostures  of  priests. 

67th  verse — **  As  fbr  death,  it  is  nothing  more  than  the  inevitable  termination 
of  individual  sensation. 

6Bth  verse— <<  That  the  effect,  called  mind,  ceasetb,  and  is  entire! v  discontinu- 
ed, is  manifest ;  because,  it  hath  a  beginning,  and  is  proved  to  be  nothing  without 
the  body  :  bow  great  a  folly  is  it  to  imagine  that  what  is  mortal  can  be  immortal ! 

69th  verse—"  As  the  mind  was  not  belore  birth,  so  neither  will  it  be  aAer  death : 
and  as,  beft  re  the  fornoer,  we  did  not  experience  any  sensation,  so,  neither  after 
the  latter  shall  we  possess  any  consciousness )  tor,  then  there  will  be  no  longer 
any  touch,  or  any  other  sense. 

70th  verse — "  As  the  mind  was  not  in  operation  before  the  natural  formation 
*of  the  body,  how  should  it  be  exercised  afler  the  destruction  of  that  to  which  it  is 
but  an  accident,— a  compounded  faculty  ? 

71st  verse — **  All  fears  of  hell  are  vain;  the  furies,  the  devil,  hell,  and  damna- 
tion, are  but  fables. 

73d  verse^*'  Far  from  us,  then,  be  the  credulous  fiuth  in  heaven  and  hell,  and 
in  those  lying  representations  with  which  the  superstitious  fanatics  think  to  fright- 
en those  whom  thev  regard  as  not  being  sufficiently  punished  by  the  sense  of 
crime  itself,  and  with  which  they  flatter  others  into  an  opinion  that  their  virtue 
is  not  adequately  recompensed  by  its  proper  satisfactions  here. 

After  reading  this  portion  of  their  scriptures,  the  minister  gives  out 
another  hymn,  or  song, — for  their  hymn-book  contains  both, — and  tbe 
singers  strike  up,  perhaps,  tbe  124th  song,  which  runs  thus : — 
▼OL.  vii.  64 
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Awaj  with  melancholy, 

Mor  doleful  changes  ring 
On  life  and  human  Tolly, 

But  merrily,  merrily  sing,  so  gay,  &c. 

After  this,  the  roinister  rises  and  coinniences  his  sermon ;  the  nature 
of  which  may  be  imagined  from  the  nature  of  the  source  of  the  texts. 
The  general  tenor  is  to  ridicule  the  Christian  religion,  to  persuade  the 
congregation  that  there  is  no  God,  no  future  state,  and  no  soul ;  in 
short,  to  preach  the  doctrines  of  the  French  infidels,  but  not  with  the 
dazzling  ingenuity  of  a  Voltaire,  or  the  subtle  logic  of  the  Encyclo- 
pedist ;  not  by  fair  argument,  and  from  established  premises ;  but  bj 
bold  assertion,  impudent  assumption,  unblushing  falsehood,  coarse 
ridicule,  and  profane  jests.* 

But  we  leave  the  doctrines  to  future  description.  We  will  here 
mention,  as  a  proof  of  the  confidence  with  which  the  infidels  look  to 
the  prevalence  of  their  doctrines,  that  in  oue  of  his  discourses  we  heard 
Mr.  Knee] and  exhorting  his  congregation  not  to  resort  to  force  in  case 
he  should  be  imprisoned  ;  "  depend  upon  it,"  says  he,  "  it  will  hurt  the 
caust ;  besides,  it  may  cause  a  struggle  in  which  I  may  be  killed  ;  and 
although  I  am  not  afraid  to  die,  I  do  n't  want  to  die  by  violence,  nor 
yet  awhile  ;  I  hope  to  live  some  twenty  or  thirty  years,  and  die  peace- 
ably. I  know,"  says  he,  "  there  is  a  spirit  abroad  in  the  country  which 
cries  out  for  resistance  to  tyranny ;  but,  my  brethren,  keep  quiet 
awhile ;  strive  to  spread  knowledge  through  the  country — depend  upon 
it,  it  will  do  us  the  most  good,  and  bye  and  bye,  if  the  struggle  must 
come,  and  blood  be  shed,  take  ye  measures  for  securing  the  victory  to 
the  right." 

Afler  the  sermon  comes  another  hymn,  and  then  the  congregation 
is  dismissed  with  the  announcement,  that ''  the  weekly  ball  will  be  held 
tfi  this  place  on  Wednesday  evening !" 

In  the  entry-way  is  spread  a  table,  on  which  are  paraded  for  sale  a 
numerous  collection  of  books,  pamphlets  and  tracts,  from  the  Bible  of 
Reason,  elegantly  bound,  for  two  dollars,  down  to  one-cent  publica- 
tions, abounding  with  blasphemy,  ribaldry,  and  obscenity.  Among 
these  books  are  some  which  take  away  even  that  poor  inducement  (o 

*  We  received  the  Bible  from  our  fathers  as  the  rale  and  guide  of  our  life ;  we  would  force  do 
one  to  adopt  it  aa  theirs ;  but  we  would  hand  it  to  our  children  the  same  revered  book  wbidi  *« 
received ;  and  how  can  we  do  so,  when  men  hold  public  meetings  purpoeely  to  insult  and  discredit 
it,  and  when  they  vend  and  distribute  at  the  corners  of  the  streets,  and  distribute  throagli  tbe 
eountry,  books,  containing  passages  such  as  these :  The  Holy  Bible  "is  a  string  of  fabalootcos- 
tradictions,  fh>m  the  fabled  cosmogony  in  Genesis,  to  the  fabled  destraction  of  Uie  world  in  ibe 
book  of  Revelations.  Its  des<-Tipiiuns  of  a  Deity  are  not  only  contemptible  throughout,  but  often 
horrible.  He  is  made  to  assume  all  shapes  and  characters,  according  to  the  disposition  of  tbe  writ- 
er of  tbe  ftbled  tale ;  and  in  no  instance  a  higher  or  more  dignifled  character  than  that  of  a  tynoL 
Taken  as  a  whole,  the  Bible  cannot  possibly  aid  the  cause  of  civilisation.  NtiL  one  moral  or  atefnl 
institution  is  described  in  it  that  can  give  stability  to  society,  or  aid  in  adding  to  the  existing  sut« 
of  knowledge.  A  Jewish  temple  must  have  resembled  a  large  slaughter-house,  such  u  ii  cob- 
nectetf  with  our  navy  victual! ing-ojfflcea ;  while  tbe  frying  and  the  frizzling  of  tbe  carcasei.  and 
the  gormandizing  of  the  priests  round  the  altars,  roust  have  resembled  a  state  of  cannibaltsm:  i^ 
bovah  is  depicted  as  a  ravenous  wild  beast  that  delighted  in  the  savory  smells  of  burning  fiU  ud 
frying  limbs,  and  could  only  be  appeased  by  this  perpetual  feast  of  priests !  Such  are  the  Uwi, 
•uch  Is  the  Gk>d  unfolded  in  this  '  blessed  book  !'  It  is  an  outrage  upon  the  present  state  of  know- 
ledge and  contparative  civilization,  that  this  book  should  be  supported  by  laws,  and  propag>i(«d  bf 
aasociatlons  and  subaeriptions.  The  persecutions  which  now  exist  in  defence  of  this  book  exceed 
those  of  all  former  times  in  hypocri^  and  villany,  because  science  has  made  such  a  progrsse  ii  to 

nnounce  the  whole  a  string  of  lies,  and  has  rendered  It  impossible  for  an  intelligent  msn  to  p^ 
lonest  and  conscientious  credence.  In  the  present  day  it  has  no  moral  support,  and  is  ktft  in 
oountenance  only  by  force  and  fraud.  It  is  the  last  remnant  of  priestly  magic,  and  tbe  latt  pi^ 
of  all  the  temples  of  idolatry.  Its  annihilation  as  a  creed  and  a  code  must  be  the  wish,  as  it  vill 
the  aim,  of  all  good  mbit  aivd  womkiv."  [The  Free  Inquirer's  prayer,  to  which  is  added  t  de- 
•criptioB  of  th«Bibl«  by  Fiitstcnftud  Common  Banae.    Boston  Invefticaior  pftaa.   183d. j 
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Tirtae, — a  fear  of  the  consequences  of  crime.  They  strike  at  the  rery 
foundations  of  society.  Deriding  the  sacredness  of  the  marriage  com- 
pact, and  describing  it  merely  as  an  arrangement  to  be  taken  up  and 
laid  aside  at  pleasure,  their  end  and  aim  is  to  destroy  all  the  relations 
of  family,  and  all  the  attachments  of  kindred,  and  degtade  the  social 
condition  of  beings,  made  in  the  form  of  humanity,  to  the  promiscu- 
ous association  of  brutes.  They  pander  to  the  most  debasing  appe- 
tites of  our  nature,  and,  by  teaching  a  profligate  immunity  from  their 
consequences,  add  new  incentives  to  the  gratification  of  libertinism 
and  lust.  The  licentious  men,  and  misguided  females,  who  congre- 
gate in  this  temple  of  iniquity,  are  furnished  by  this  hoary-headed 
apostle  of  Satan  with  a  full  knowledge  of  those  ingenious  contrivances 
by  which  they  vainly  attempt  to  cheat  nature  in  its  common  courses, 
and  relieve  iniquity  from  the  punishments  which  of  right  wait  upon  it. 
Dares  he  deny  this?  We  are  prepared  to  prove  it,  and  to  show 
that  he  merits  epithets  which  we  will  not  use  now,  lest,  perchance, 
the  law  should  have  its  due  course,  and  send  him  to  hammer  granite 
among  his  betters  at  a  neighboring  institution,  when  it  might  be  sup- 
posed we  attacked  a  defenceless  foe. 

As  for  the  balls,  which  are  held  in  the  house  of  worship,  they  have 
the  appearance  of  being  conducted  with  a  regard  to  decency ;  we 
have  reason  to  believe,  however,  that  they  are  made  use  of  as  opportu- 
nities for  intrigue  and  assignation  to  a  considerable  degree ;  and  we 
will,  in  our  next,  endeavor  to  prove  it. 

And  here,  a  word  for  those  who  own  the  building  in  which  these 
orgies  are  held,  where  our  God  is  blasphemed,  our  religion  insulted, 
and  all  that  we  hold  dear,  reviled  and  ridiculed  ;  did  they,  as  is  sup- 
posed, let  the  buiJding  with  a  knowledge  of  the  purposes  to  which  it 
was  to  be  devoted  1  have  they  still  the  disposal  of  it  T  can  they,  at 
their  will,  remove  this  moral  nuisance,  this  social  gangrene,  and  will 
they  not  1  If  so,  then,  be  they  who  they  may,  rank  they  never  so 
high  for  riches,  titles,  or  power,  they  shall  be  known  ;  and  the  public 
shall  see  that  we  have  respect  for  no  person,  and  fear  of  no  conse- 
quences, when  attempting  to  do  our  duty  as  watchmen  and  sentinels 
of  society. 

We  have  endeavored,  thus  far,  not  to  write  as  religionists  of  any 
sect,  but  have  regarded  the  evil  of  infidelity  as  a  social  one  ;  we  pity, 
and  we  hope  God  may  pity,  these  deluded  beings ;  but  we  meddle  not 
with  their  religious  belief;  we  complain  not  of  the  insults  to  our  re- 
ligion, but  we  should  be  faithless  to  society  if  we  did  not  endeavor  to 
point  out  the  danger.  The  whole  tendency  of  these  doctrines  is  to 
destroy  every  thing  like  morality,  to  remove  all  restraints  from  the 
passions  of  the  ignorant,  and  break  up  the  foundations  of  society  by 
destroying  confidence  between  man  and  man.  This  can  be  proved 
to  demonstration  from  the  most  orthodox  infidel  authors.  We  will  not 
make  any  selection  of  the  most  atrocious  of  these  writings  ;  but  as  a 
fair  sample  of  them,  and  as  a  specimen  of  the  ruinous  and  antisocial 
tendency  of  these  doings,  quote  the  following  stuff,  which  would  merit 
no  other  notice  than  a  smile  of  pity  for  the  ignorance,  and  of  con- 
tempt for  the  depravity  of  the  writer,  were  it  not  put  forth  in  the 
official  organ  of  an  increasing  party. 
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"  The  clerffymtn  maket  a  god  of  hit  interest,  because  he  finds  he  can  get  a  good 
living  oat  ofthe  ignorant  poor  man ;  but  if  the  clergryman  wa^  to  tell  the  poor 
man  the  real  truth,  that  god  was  matter,  and  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  act 
in  any  other  manner  than  he  did,  how  many  poor  men  would  go  then  to  hear  hit 
nonsense  from  the  bible  about  f&ther,  son,  and  the  holy  ghost,  or  holy  spirit  ?  Not 
one  would  go ;  they  would  then  rely  upon  their  reason  and  common  sense.  The 
clergyman  then  would  be  obliged  to  obtain  his  living  bv  honest  means,  and  to 
would  the  judges  and  lawyers,  for  no  rokn  would  be  so  foolish  as  to  go  to  lav, 
when  he  saw  Arouffh  the  trick  of  religion,  that  it  was  only  a  finesse  of  the  lieh 
to  blind  the  poor;  therefore  a  court  of  justice  would  only  be  a  mianomer;  it 
should  be  called  a  court  of  injustice ;  for  where  is  the  poor  man  that  ever  obtain- 
ed justice  from  the  courts?  If  the  poor  man  has  little  property,  is  not  his  case 
prolonged  from  term  to  term,  until  ne  is  completely  fleeced,  and  divides  nothing 
Dut  the  shell  between  him  and  his  antagonist  f  And  as  to  the  physician,  we  ses 
it  is  his  interest  not  only  to<cheat  the  poor  but  of  his  reason  and  senses,  as  well  u 
the  clergyman  and  lawyers,  but  out  of  his  health  too.  Therefore,  the  moment  i 
poor  man  catehes  a  litUe  coldy  in  consequence  of  his  ignorance  of  the  Taws  of  nt- 
tare,  (being  blinded  by  religion)  he  applies  to  the  physician  for  cure.  The  phv- 
siciaa  knows  his  interest  too  well  not  to  make  the  poor  man  sick  indeed.  He 
christens  the  cold  by  some  hard  technical  term,  and  then  looks  very  grave,  and, 
by  his  nostrums,  bleeding,  hlistering,  and  mineralizing,  keeps  him  under  his  hands 
until  he  has  run  up  a  round  doctor*s  bill,  and  has  also  broken  down  his  coBfltitn- 
tion ;  then  he  lete  him  go  for  the  present,  knowing  full  well  he  must  oome  to  %m 
again  for  farther  fleecing,  or  to  some  other  sprig  of  physic.  If  tke  poor  man  had 
been  wise,  and  studied  philosophy,  instead  of  having  religion  implanted  in  kim, 
he  might  have  got  well  by  paying  a  little  attention  to  his  diet.  But  suph  is  Ibe 
imposing  effect  of  these  tkrte  learned  professions  of  law,  physic,  and  divinity, 
which  are  all  bottomed  on  falsehood,  that  the  poor  man  finds  hinsself  bereft  of 
reason,  his  health,  and  his  property,  before  he  gete  half  way  tfarongh  life,  or 
knows  what  true  enjoyment  is.  So  much  for  this  foul  fiend,  religkm,  which  the 
rich  make  an  engine  of  for  destroying  the  reason  and  common  sense  oi  the  poer." 

This  eflfiision,  from  a  low-mioded,  sospicioafl  wretch,  who  metes  to 
others  by  his  own  measure,  whose  judgement  seems  corrupted  by  the 
foul  vapors  which  come  steaming  up  from  the  corroded  and  dojjoob 
cauldron  of  bis  heart,  is  signed  by  bis  name — ^a  name  that  we  will  not 
hold  up,  as  he  perhaps  wishes  it  sbonld  be,  to  give  him  a  notorietj, 

i  though  it  would  be  like  the  notoriety  of  the  felon  hung  in  chains, 
brcing  attention  by  its  offensive  odor ;)  but  we  will  let  it  rot  with  the 
animal  whom  it  designates. 

Is  our  language  strong  ?  so  are  our  feelings ;  so  ought  to  be  the 
feelings  of  every  man  who  has  the  good,  not  cf  his  church,  sot  of  bis 
religion,  but  of  society  and  of  the  human  race  at  heart.  Lei  us  pass 
over  the  impious  libel  at  the  end  of  the  sentence,  and  leave  to  God, 
against  whom  they  howl  their  blasphemy  in  their  nightly  orgies,  calliog 
his  religion  a  voul  fiend, — to  do  as  seemeth  him  good,  with  the  mise- 
rable worms ;  but,  in  the  name  of  humanity,  which  is  outraged,  let  us 
strive  to  separate  from  the  body  social,  such  a  gangrenous  and  infect- 
ing limb. 

We  would  not  persecute ;  we  would  use  neither  the  fetter  nor  the 
sword  ;  but,  let  these  men  go  out  from  among  us,  or  let  us  go  out  from 
among  them.  If  society  is  so  corrupt  as  they  represent  it ;  if  we  are 
all  bigoted  idolaters ;  if  our  ministers  are  wicked  and  deceitful  hypo- 
crites ;  our  physicians  poisoners  and  murderers  ;  our  lawyers  all  lian 
and  knaves  ;  our  rich  men  all  debauchees  and  oppressors ;  why,  in  the 
name  of  reason,  about  which  they  rave,  will  these  Free  Inquirers  re- 
main among  us ;  why  not  go  forth,  and  seek  a  home  with  the  onflo- 
phisticated  savages,  with  the  true  children  of  nature ;  there,  unfettered 
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bjT  law,  they  may  act  up  to  the  dictates  of  free  will  ;  UQtrammeled 
by  dress,  they  may  indulge  the  promptings  of  animal  passion ;  and, 
unawed  by  the  presence  of  Christians,  they  may  bow  down  to,  or 
stand  up  and  curse  their  God,  as  their  pleasure  or  passion  shall  dictate 
at  the  moment. 

We  shall  resume  this  subject  in  our  next  number.  It  is  too  preg- 
nant of  evil  to  our  moral,  and  of  destruction  to  our  political  institu- 
tions, to  be  permitted  to  pass  longer  in  silence  and  secresy.  The 
blood  of  the  martyrs  was  the  seeds  of  the  Church — and  the  weak  and 
timid  may  think  that  irreligion  will  grow  by  the  efforts  that  are  made 
to  crush  it.  But  we  wish  no  martyrs  to  the  service  of  Sin.  We  call 
for  no  punishment  or  persecution.  We  would  merely  make  the  public 
aware  of  the  leprosy  that  is  creeping  over  the  body  politic.  We  would 
only  call  upon  fathers,  and  brothers,  and  husbands,  to  look  about  them 
and  know  the  dangers  to  which  their  daughters,  and  sisters,  and  wives 
are  weekly  and  daily  exposed.  We  would  caH  4ipon  the  ministers  of 
law,  if  any  law  there  be,  by  which  the  issuing  ef  licentious  publica- 
tions is  penally  forbidden.  We  would,  in  short,  awaken  tl\e  publio 
mind  to  a  subject  to  which  it  has  too  long  been  blind,  and  deaf,  and 
dumb;  to  immoralities  which  threaten  to  pollute  all  the  under-currents 
of  society;  to  dangers  which  threaten  to  andermiiie  all  the  fouada- 
iions  of  the  social  fabric,  and  #catier  its  blackeaed  fragments  to  the 
ibur  winds  of  the  heavens.  S.  G,  H. 


SONNET. 

Tbs  hoar— the  pkoe— the  twilight  roee  decaying, 

Tint  after  tint,  to  hne  like  muden  pale ; 

A  fonntain  clear  emboeomed  in  a  vale ; 

The  sommer  wind  mid  drooping  willowa  plajing; 

A  thread-like  rill  through  tendereet  herbage  ttraying, 

Embraoing  many  a  flower  with  silent  kies ; 

The  laat  bee  hamming  on  his  bed  of  bliss, 

O'er  nectared  bloom,  alas  !  too  long  delaying — 

The  hour— the  place — Why  am  1  here  alone — 

Why  see  I,  thas  alone,  the  evening  star 

Come  oat  above  the  woods  that  wave  afar— 

Why— even  the  last  long  lingering  bee  has  flown. 

Dim  fades  the  hill,  the  vale— the  hoar  is  by, 

Night  sinks,  nor  yet  the  loved  and  hoped  is  nigh.  F. 


r 
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An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Human  Anatomy ^  by  James  Paxtm^ 
Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  S^c.  S^c,  with  lUustrO' 
tions.  With  Additions,  by  Wtnslow  Lewis,  M,  D.  Demonstrator 
of  Anatomy  to  the  Medical  Departmenjt  of  Harvard  University. 
In  two  vols.     Vol,  //. 

This  second  Tolaroe  of  Pazton'i  Anatomy  well  saotainB  the  repatatkm  of  tke 
first ;  and  may  satisfy  the  expectations  which  the  character  of  that  part  josdj 
raised.  The  author  has  applied  to  the  demonstration  of  Anatomy  the  same  cImT' 
ness  and  conciseness  which  made  his  edition  of  Pa1ey*s  Theology  so  tueftil  and 
BO  deseryedly  popular.  His  descriptions  are  accurate,  intelligible,  and  neat;  tad 
the  apposition  of  the  plates  to  the  text  is  so  close,  that  the  labor  of  study  ii  lifht- 
ened,  and  its  results  are  fixed  more  permanently  by  the  excellent  illostratioos. 

This  first  American  edition  is  quite  creditable  to  our  preas ;  the  fuhion  of 
the  book  is  admirable,  with  its  good  paper,  broad  margins,  large  fair  type,  ud 
rarity  of  errata. 

The  printing  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  words  and  of  their  derivatives  is  qoito  no- 
paragoned  in  an  American  book ;  we  are  comforted  by  the  sight  of  Bronchoi  ud 
Bronchi,  afler  bronchi!,  and  bronchia,  and  bronchisB,  and  every  combiiotioo 
which  the  letters  and  the  sounds  can  admit,  consistently  with  being  wrong.  We 
observe,  however,  the  word  exhalents ;  and  the  same  mistake  offends  the  eye  in 
the  larger  portion  of  English,  as  well  as  American  books.  A  little  more  eiadr 
ness  might  be  attained  in  the  Glossary ;  and  we  beg  leave  to  suggest  to  the  editor 
that  in  the  second  edition  (for  the  merits  of  his  work  should  enable  it  to  reach 
this  uncommon  stage)  it  would  be  useful  to  place  accents  over  the  Latin  words. 
For  if  our  business  or  our  fancy  leads  us  to  employ  the  ancient  tongues,  let  our 
words,  though  of  **  learned  length,"  not  be  "of  awful  sound." 


A  Comprehensive  Atlas,  Geographical,  Commercial,  and  Historical. 
By  T.  G.  Bradford. 

This  work,  upon  which  Mr.  Bradford  has  been  long  engaged,  Is  now  near  iti 
completion.  The  basis  of  it  is  an  atlas  of  near  eighty  maps ;  these,  however,  are 
illustrated  by  near  one  hundred  tables,  of  a  commercial,  historical,  and  deecnp- 
tive  character.  The  arrangement  possesses  great  advantages,  and  the  work  i* 
executed  in  a  style  to  render  it  in  every  respect  acceptable  to  the  public.  In  > 
typographical  view,  it  is  creditable  to  the  American  press,  and  as  a  statistical 
magazine  of  reference  to  general  readers,  and,  above  all,  to  those  who  seek  exact 
and  authentic  commercial  data,  it  will  prove  invaluable.  The  editor  iiBi  bad 
rare  aidvantages  for  the  preparation  of  such  a  volume,  and  no  one  can  make  bet- 
ter use  than  he,  of  his  opportunities.    A  glance  at  the  table  of  contents  will  ihov 
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that  tho  range  of  hia  reaaareh  haa  been  eztenaiTey  not  only  indading  a  great 
yarietj  of  American  and  English  pablicatione,  bat  many  others  in  the  French, 
German,  and  Spanish  languages.  The  amount  of  knowledge  it  embraces,  is, 
indeed,  immense ;  and  it  may  well  be  a  matter  of  public  congratulation,  that  our 
American  libraries  afford  resources  for  a  writer  who  is  engaged  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  work  demanding  precise  facts,  on  so  great  a  number  of  topics. 


The  Political  Grammar   of  the   United  States;    by   Edward  D, 
Mansfield, 

This  work  is  appropriately  dedicated  to  the  young  men  of  the  country.  It  ap- 
pears to  be  a  useful  and  well-arranged  manual,  and  the  contents  are  such  aa 
should  be  in  the  possession  of  every  intelligent  freeman,  it  embraces  a  full  and 
faithful  exposition  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  a  synopsis  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  States,  and  a  complete  view  of  the  relations  between  the 
General  and  State  GoTernments.  We  trust  that  while  the  sacred  instrument  of 
our  freedom  is  assailed  with  so  little  ceremony  by  the  dominant  faction,  a  more 
intimate  study  of  its  transcendent  merits  may  inspire  the  rising  generation  with 
an  earnest  zeal  to  preserve  it  in  its  purity,  to  transmit  it  in  its  original  bright- 
ness to  their  posterity.  It  cannot  be  expected  that  imported  voters  should 
have  any  great  reverence  for  the  Constitution.  It  is  the  young  Americans,  who 
are  now  its  forlorn  hope,  who  mast  rally  to  its  defence,  who  must  uphold  it 
inviolate. 
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The  rNDiAirs.  In  an  article  on  the 
subject  of  Indian  affairs,  the  Milledge- 
ville  Journal  furnishes  some  interest- 
ing items  of  information  in  reference 
to  the  numbers  of  the  several  Indian 
tribes  in  the  United  States,  and  the 
location  in  the  Western  Territory  allot- 
ted for  their  future  residence.  This 
territory  is  stated  to  be  a  tract  of  coun- 
try about  300  miles  wide,  west  of,  and 
adjoining  the  Arkansas  Territory  and 
the  State  of  Missouri.  Its  southern 
end  is  based  on  Red  River,  which 
there  divides  the  United  States  from 
Mexico,  and  the  territory  is  to  extend 
north  as  far  as  may  be  wanted ;  to  the 
River  Platte,  as  at  present  contemplat- 
ed, or  still  farther  up,  should  it  be  nec- 
essary, till  the  eastern  side  of  it,  ex- 
tending bejond  Missouri,  may  meet 
the  Mississippi,  as  it  tends  westwardly, 
in  latitude  46.  If  this  contemplated 
Western  territory  should  stop  at  the 


River  Platte,  it  will  be  about  as  laree 
as  Georgia  was  when  her  limits  reach- 
ed the  Mississippi.  Should  it  extend 
up  to  the  4Gth  deme  of  latitude,  it 
will  be  about  750  miles  long,  north  and 
south,  by  300  miles  wide,  as  before 
mentioned. 

The  allotments  already  laid  out, 
commence  at  the  south  end  on  Red 
River.  First,  and  south  of  all,  is  that 
of  the  Choctaws.  Next,  the  Creeks 
and  Seminoles.  Next,  tbe  Cherokees ; 
and  north  of  those,  the  Osages.  These 
occupy,  in  nearly  equal  portions,  that 
territory,  forming  nearly  a  square,  that 
lies  between  the  Arkansas  Territory 
and  the  Mexican  line.  Each  portion 
extending  quite  across  the  whole  from 
east  to  west. 

Northward  of  these  allotments,  and 
after  an  unappropriated  interval  of  70 
or  80  miles,  there  is  an  irregular  loca- 
tion of  a  territory  about  as  large  as  the 
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ClMxokM  laiidf  in  Oeorffim»  amonr  the  ^< 
Kaozas,  Shawnees,  Kiokapooi,  fiala^ 
wares  and  other  tribes,  in  proportion  to 
the  lands  ceded  by  them  east  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  situated  so  as  best  to 
consult  their  se? eral  wants.  North  of 
these,  the  aboriginal  title  is  ezUngaish- 
ed  to  part  of  the  land  up  to  the  rlatte, 
and  as  much  north  of  that  river  as  cot- 
ers  a  countrv  larger  than  the  present 
area  of  the  state  of  Georgia. 

The  following  are  all  the  tribes  now 
located  in  this  Western  territory,  and 
the  number  of  acres  assigned  to  each  : 

Possessed  by  the  indigenous  Indians, 
▼is:— 

Jmmst  tftkg  tribtt.      QfumtUmftr  mek,    TMsl. 
1.  Onges,  7364,000 

S.  Kansu^  6,400,000 

3.  Ottoea  end  Mifwwies,  1,536,000 

4.  Hair   bieedfl.   OttoM, 
Onelias,  and  lewayi,      190,000 

15,1698,000 

Assigned  to  the  emigrant  Indiaas,  via : 

1.  Cboctawi,  15,000,000 

9.  Creeks  and  BemlBoles,  13,140,000 
a  CherokMf,  13,000^000 

4.  Senecas  fln  Sandiuky,     100,000 

5.  Senecas  ic  Stawneea,      100,000 

6.  Onapawa,  96,000 

7.  Ottawas,  84,000 

8.  Kftskaskala  4b  Peorias,       96,000 

9.  Weaa  4b  Plankesliawi,      160,000 

10.  Shawneea,  1,600,000 

11.  Delawares,  S^,000 
19.  Kickapooa,  764,000 

46,909,000 

Acras.  61,830,000 

The  tribee  east  of  the  Mississipm, 
who  have  agreed  to  emigrate,  and  the 
number  of  persons  of  eaco  tribe,  are  aa 
follows  :— 

JVbMM  rf  Tribu.  Mmbtn^ 

1.  Semlnoles,  -       -  5,000 

9.  Creeki,       ...  99,964 

3.  Cberokees,         -       -  9^000 

4.  Chippewaa,   Ottowas, 

and  PoltawatamlM,  •  7,400 

5.  ChickasBwiL       .       .  5,600 

6.  Ottawas  of  Ohk»,        *  900 

7.  Appalachicolas,          -  340 

8.  Fkttawaiamies  of  In- 

diana  4fc  the  Wabask,       3,000 

The  tribes  east  of  the  Mississippi, 
who  have  not  yet  agreed  to  emigrate, 
are  stated  to  be  as  follows  : — 


1. 


In  Uie  state  of  New- York,  via  >- 


aeneeas,     ... 

2,949 

Cayugaa,     .       .       • 

198 

Onondagas, 

460 

Belawarss, 

73 

Oneldaa,     - 

1,153 

Tuscaroraa, 

978 

SLBegia,    -      - 

998 

54 

9.  At  Green  Bay,  vis  >^ 

Oneldas,      ... 

400 

StoekbridfB,       -      - 

aw 

Senecas,      ... 

5 

3.  WyandoU  in  Ohio.    • 

575 

4.  MtoBles,     ... 

1,100 

5.  Menocnonles, 

3,140 

6.  Ctafppewas  4t  Ottewas 

ofLaksMicbifaB,    - 

5^00 

7.  Cbippewas, 

6J900 

8.  Cberokees, 

9^000 

4,176 


SO^Mi 


There  are  thirty  different 
of  the  Mississippi,  with  whom  the 
United  States  have  treaties,  embracing 
an  aggregate  popvlation  of  166,310 
souls. 

There  are  also  forty-nine  other  tribes 
west  of  the  Mississippi,  with  whom- the 
United  States  have  no  treatiok  Their 
numbers  amoimt  to  abovt  l&^fiOO, 

Thk  Cotton  Crop.  Clayton  dt  Bui^ 
rit*s  annual  statement  of  the  cotton  crop 
gives  us  for  the  whole  crop, 

From  Gulf  of  Mexico,  641,435  bales. 

AtlanUc,  563,969     '< 

Total,  1,905,394     «* 

Exported,  1,037,4^     «« 

Consumed,  196,935     " 

This  crop  has  proved  to  be  134,966 

bales  larger  than  that  of  the  previous 

vear,  which  was  itself  more  than  30,000 

bales  larger  than  any  previous  crepe. 

The  consumption  in  this  coaatry, 
appears  from  the  statement  to  have 
been  about  the  same  with  the  previous 
year,  the  whole  increase  havinf^  been 
exported.  Tet  so  great  has  been  the 
increase  of  cotton  manufacturing  abroad 
that  the  stocks  remaining  at  hand  at 
the  end  of  1834,  will  probt3)ly  be  a  good 
deal  less  than  were  at  the  end  of  lS33. 


OBITUARY   NOTICES. 


In  Baltimore,  on  the  19th  Ootober,  JAMES 
WHITFIELD,  Archbishop  of  Baltimore.  He 
wu  born  at  Liverpoot  in  Englanch,  on  the  3d  of 
November,'  1770.  At  the  age  of  seventeen,  he 
was  bereaved  of  his  father,  and  became  the 
protector  of  his  mother.  To  assuage  her  grief, 
and  to  restore  her  sinking  health,  he  accompa- 
nied her  to  Italy.  On  his  return  from  that 
country,  where  he  bad  been  for  some  time  en- 
gaged in  mercantile  pursuits,  he  found  himself 
in  France  at  the  time  when  Napoleon  bad  de- 
creed that  every  Englishman  in  France  was  4 
prisoner.  He  spent  the  greatest  part  of  bis  ex- 
ile in  Lyons,  wnere  he  became  acquainted  with 
Ambrose  Marechal,  the  late  Arcbbishc^  of  Bal- 
timore, who  was  then  professor  of  theology  In 
the  aemtnary  In  that  city.  The  piety  of  his 
youth  inclined  his  mind  to  the  sacerdotal  state, 
and  he  commenced  the  study  of  divinltx  under 
the  direction  of  his  learned  and  pious  friend. 
He  distinguished  himself  by  his  solid  Judgement 
and  petsevaring  industry.  In  the  year  1909,  he 
was  ordained  priest  In  the  city  of  Lyons.  Af> 
ter  the  death  of  bis  mother,  he  returned  to  Eng- 
land, and  was  emploored  Ia  the  discharge  of 
parochial  duties  in  the  town  of  Crosby. 

When  Dr.  Marechal  was  eievated  to  the  areht- 
episcopal  see  of  Baltimore,  he  wrote  to  Mr. 
Whitfield,  earnestly  soliciting  him  to  give  his 
assistance  to  the  flock  which  Providence  had 
placed  under  bis  charge.  He  complied  with  the 
request  of  his  former  fHend,  and  landed  on  our 
shores  on  the  8th  September,  1817.  He  was 
immedlatelv  appointed  one  of  the  pastors  of  St. 
Peters,  ana  performed  the  dotlee  annexed  to 
that  once  with  zeal  and  piety.  In  1835,  he  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinl^  ftom 
the  Court  of  Rome.  At  the  death  of  the  most 
Bev.  Archbishop  Marechal,  his  name  was  flrst 
on  the  list  which  was  sent  to  Rome  to  receive 
the  sanction  of  his  Holinees,  and  he  was  soon 
after  consecrated  Archbishop  of  Baltimore  in 
the  cathedral  in  that  city,  tils  career  in  this 
elevated  station  waa  marked  with  prudence  and 
seal.  Of  bim  may  be  said,  what  can  lie  said 
of  few,— he  entered  the  career  of  honors  in 
wealth,  and  left  It  poor. 

By  a  letter  recently  received  (torn  Fort  Gib- 
son, says  the  Baltimore  Gazette,  we  regret  to 
learn  the  death  of  Mr.  BEYRIC»»  ihe  botanist. 
This  gentleman,  so  well  known  to  many  of  our 
citizens  as  one  who  possessed  great  scientific 
attainments,  arrived  in  this  city  fW»m  Bremen, 
In  April,  1839.  He  was  sent  to  this  country  as 
an  exploring  botanist,  by  a  society  of  gentlemen 
in  Berlin,  Prussia,  to  make  a  collection  of  our 
native  plants,  and  of  the  seeds  and  fhiits  of  our 
forest  trees,  particularly  the  oaks.  For  this 
purpose  he  had  already  traveled  over  a  large 
part  of  Europe,  and  many  of  the  South-Ameri- 
can provinces.  On  his  arrival  In  Baltimore,  he 
embarked  Immediately  for  Charleston,  S.  C. 
and  after  traveling  over  that  and  some  of  the 
contiguous  states,  making  very  large  collections 
of  specimens,  and  acauiring  much  information 
with  regard  to  his  suoject,  he  returned  to  the 
north.    He  arrived  here  In  the  autumn  of  1833, 
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having  censumed  the  snmmerlh  His.  soattlem 
exploration.  Until  last  sprini;,  he  was  engaged 
In  visiting  the  dlfl^erent  localities  in  this  state, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Virginia,  and  in  remitting  to 
his  employers  a  part  of  his  extensive  collections. 
Early  last  spring  he  deported  for  the  "(kr  west,'* 
with  the  intention  of  crossing  the  RocVy  Moun- 
tains^ and  of  continuing  his  researches  over 
those  regions  which  have  never.yet  been  care- 
fully examined.  He  appears  to  have  turned 
back  ttom  this  dangerous  expedition,  ihasuMich 
as  he  died  at  the  above-named  military  post, 
after  having  gone  beyond  it  a  considerable  dis- 
tance. He  was  a  native  of  the  Hartz  Mountaini 
in  Geimany,  and  waa  educated  la  the  Uni- 
versity of  Gottingen.  He  spoke  the  German, 
French,  Spanish,  and  Baalish  languagea  well, 
and  was  profoundly  veived  in  geology. 

In  New-Harmony,  Indiana,  on  the  10th  ult. 
THOMAS  SAY,,  tlie  distinguished  naturelK 
Sn  the  47th  year  of  hla  age.  To  a  mind  ftilly 
impreased  with  the  glories  of  naiun,  to  an  ar- 
dent votary  in  the  temple  of  fkme.  the  allure- 
ments of  pleasure  and  the  desire  of  wealth  art 
equally  indifi^erent.  His  studious  habits  unfit- 
ted Mr.  Say  for  mercantile  puisnits,  and  ha 
consequently  failed  in  an  occupation  In  which 
he  early  engaged,  at  the  solicitation  of  a  kind 
parent,  the  late  highly  respected  Dr.  Say.  Ha 
subsequently  devoted  himself,  with  an  enthu- 
siasm which  can  never  He  too  much  admired, 
and  a  resolution  which  no  raveiae  of  fbrtlinn 
could  shake,  to  the  study  of  his  favorite  sci- 
ences ;  with  what  sucoesa,  the  republic  of  let- 
ters can  testify.  It  may  be  fearlessly  asMarted, 
that  few  individnalfe,  certainly  none  In  thia 
country,  have  so  extensively  contrlbnted  to  en- 
large the  boundaries  of  natural  knowledge.  To 
his  native  genius,  supported  by  untiring  lenl 
and  indefatigable  researeb.  the  Academy  of 
Natural  Sciences  of  Philaaelphia  la  Indebted 
for  its  opening  reputation.  Mr.  Say  was  among 
the  earliest  rocmbers^if  not  one  of  the  foundcn, 
of  thiii  histltution. 

His  original  conMnunications  to  the  Society 
alone.  In  the  most  abstruse  and  laborioua  d»- 
partments  of  zoology,  cruatacea,  testacen,  In- 
secta,  &c.  of  the  United  States,  occupy  more 
than  eight  hundred  printed  pages  of  their  Jouiw 
nat.  His  essays,jpablished  in  the  transactlona 
of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  the  An- 
nals of  the  Lyceum  of  Natural  History  of  New- 
York,  in  SilUman's  Journal,  4bc.  are  equally 
respectable,  perhape  equal  I  v  numerous.  His 
contributions  to  the  American  Encyclopedia, 
though  highly  valuable,  are  not  so  generally 
known.  His  separate  work,  on  American  En- 
tomology, and  another  on  Conchology,  have  met 
with  the  approbation  of  the  If'amed.  With  the 
brilliant  results  of  his  laborious  exertions  aa 
naturalist  to  the  two  celebrated  expeditions  by 
the  authority  of  the  United  States  government, 
under  command  of  Major,  now  Lieutenant- 
Colonel,  S.  H.  Long,  the  reading  poblfe  la  al- 
ready familiar.  Some  yean  previously,  be  ac- 
companied Mr.  M'Clure,  and  other  kindred 
spirits,  on  a  tclentlflc  excuralon  to  the  Floiklaa. 
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The  pages  of  the  Academy*!  Journal  were  mib- 
■equenUy  enriclied  by  tlie  finite  of  thii  under- 
taking. 

In  the  year  1835,  our  devoted  student  con- 
sented, in  an  evil  hour,  to  forego  the  society  of 
his  early  friends,  the  companions  of  his  laliiors, 
and  all  the  advantages  of  a  large  and  populous  ci- 
ty, and  at  the  earnest  instigation  of  his  friend, Mr. 
M'Clure,  President  of  the  Academy  of  Natural 
Sciences,  be  abandoned  forever  his  native  home. 
New-Harmony,  on  the  Wabash,  state  of  Indi- 
ana, had  now  become  the  Land  of  Promise, 
where  new  views  of  the  social  compact,  and 
new  institutions,  literary  and  philosophical, 
were  to  be  promulgated  and  tested.  Mr.  Say. 
•oon  after  his  arrival  in  New- Harmony,  wedded 
a  lady  of  congenial  habits,  and  apiieara  to  have 
become  reconciled  to  his  new  domir.il ;  mere 
locality  was,  to  a  considerable  degree,  matter  of 
indifference  to  a  naturalist,  so  Jong  as  he  found 
himself  surrounded  with  the  objects  of  his  re- 
■earch,  supi^ied  as  he  was,  by  the  liberality  of 
his  patron,  with  a  valuable  library. 

Our  much  lamented  fri«nd  had  recently  de- 
voted mneh  of  his  time  to  the  publication  of  his 
work  on  American  Conchology,  elucidated  by 


expensive  plates.    He  migbc  bav«  etmtmmoA 
thus  useftilly  emplmred  for  many  yean,  had  mat 
the  climate  on  the  wabaah  proved  hijurioas  to 
his  health ;  he  repeatedly  suffered  from  atfacfca 
of  fever  and  dysenteric  affectioDs,  fov  which  a 
constitution,  originally  robust  and  'innied  to 
hardships,  materially  suffered.     A  letter,  «d- 
nouncing  the  sad  catastit^he  which  deprived 
society  o/i)ne  of  its  worthiest  memben  and  sci- 
ence of  one  of  its  brightest  ornaments,  infonoa 
us  that  Mr.  Bay  suffered  another  attack  of  a 
disorder  similar  to  that  by  which  his  oonalilai- 
tinn  had  already  been  shattered,  about  the  let 
of  October ;  on  tlie  8th,  the  hopes  of  his  ftiends 
were  flattered  by  a  deceitful  c^m ;  on  the  dn^ 
following,  these  hopes  were  chilled,  he  j 
sinking  iindi*r  debility,  when,  on  the  lOtb,  i 
came  over  him  like  a  summer  cloud — he 
the  embrace  as  the  weaiy  traveler  fiiUs  into  the 
arms  of  restoring  sleep.    Intellect  triumphed  to 
the  last  hour.    He  died  intestate  and  withoot 
issue,  but  left  with  his  wife  verbal  direetioBs 
relative  to  the  final  dispositions  of  his  liboiy 
and  cabinet  of  natural  history. 

For  the  above  sketch,  we  have  been  iadeliled 
to  a  correspondent  of  Xho  National  Gaaatta. 


OUR  FILE. 

Tas  articles  contained  in  this  and  the  preceding  niunber  of  the  Magazine  haw 
been  prepared  liy  the  gentlemen  into  whose  hands  the  publication  is  tranaieiTedy 
and  who  will  be  accountable  to  the  several  contributors.  There  are  on  file  at 
our  office  the  following  articles : 

A  Poetical  Epistle  fVom  Italy ; 

The  Death  of  the  Ambitious  Student ; 

Haunts  of  My  Youth ; 

Borne  odd  Things  worth  remembering ; 

My  Class,  No.  I. ; 

Theories  on  Negroes ; 

Essays  on  Taste,  No.  I.  and  II. ; 

The  boasted  Superiority  of  the  Present  Age  ; 

Pauline ; 

Change  and  No  Change ; 

Columbus  on  the  Morning  of  the  Discovery  ; 

Adventures  of  a  Vagrant ; 

The  Wizard's  Apprentice ; 

Beauty,  Life,  Death,  and  Truth ; 
which,  not  being  considered  by  our  successors  as  appropriate  contributions,  will 
be  returned  to  the  several  authors  when  called  for ; 

X.  T.  is  in  the  Post-Office,  as  desired. 


"  Pegasus  Yoked'*  shall  appear. 
<'  Letter  of  Marque'*  waits  the  orders  of  the  writer. 
"  Capt.  Jonathan  Carver"  is  deferred,  but  not  forgotten. 
We  fear  that  <<  Olive  Porter"  will  prove  too  lengthy.    Will  the  author  curtail, 
or  send  us  a  shorter  article  ? 
"  Story  Telling"  in  our  next. 
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«  Farewell  at  once,  for  dace,  for  all»  and  ever." 

With  this  number,  which  completes  the  seventh  Tolame,  oar  oon^ 
nection  with  the  New-England  Magazine,  as  editor  and  proprietor,  is 
dissolved.  The  work  passes  into  the  hands  of  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe 
and  John  O.  Sargent,  Esq.  who  will  continue  the  publication.  These 
gentlemen  have  been  contributors  to  the  pages  of  the  Magazine  from 
its  commencement,  and  are  known  to  the  public  as  writers  of  ability 
and  taste.  Their  interest  and  their  reputation  are  sufficient  pledges 
that  any  claim  which  it  may  have  to  public  favor  and  support,  will  not 
be  lost  or  forfeited  by  the  change  that  is  about  to  take  place. 

In  making  this  annunciation,  we  cannot  conceal, — if  we  would,  and 
we  would  not  if  we  could, — ^a  sad  and  sorrowful  emotion.  An  inter- 
course of  several  years  growth  is  about  to  terminate — an  intercourse 
connected  with  pleasant  as  well  as  painful  reminiscences  on  our  part, 
and,  as  we  would  fain  hope,  unattended  by  the  indulgence  of  distr 
greeable  remembrances  on  the  part  of  others.  We  would  also  gladly 
embrace  the  belief  that  the  labor,  which  has  been  bestowed  on  the 
Magazine,  has  produced  something  to  redeem  the  laborer  from  utter 
forgetfulness.  The  pain  of  leave-taking  would  be  trebly  sharpened, 
without  the  confiding  persuasion  of  a  still  enduring  communion 
through  the  channel  of  memory.  What  else  is  all-dreaded  annihilih 
tion,  but  the  termless  suspension  of  that  commerce,  which  exchanges 
thought  for  thought,  and  draws  soul  to  soul  by  the  recorded  memorials 
of  courteous  and  affectionate  sympathy  ? 

For  the  favor,  with  which  this  Magazine  was  originally  received  by 
the  public,  and  the  respectful  and  flattering  notices  it  has  met  from 
cotemporaries  of  the  periodical  press,  it  would  be  churlish  to  withhold 
an  acknowledgement  of  gratefulness  and  thanks.  It  has  met  with  as 
much  approbation  as  should  satisfy  an  ordinary  desire  of  popularity. 
When  every  avenue  to  public  favor  is  crowded  with  eager  and  aspir^ 
ing  rivals,  he,  who  would  avoid  the  imputation  of  overweening  vanity 
or  disgusting  conceit,  must  be  content  with  the  share  of  the  spoik 
which  the  impartial  tribunal  of  popular  opinion  is  pleased  to  assign  to 
his  efforts. 

If,  in  the  execution  of  the  power  belonging  to  an  editor,  contribu- 
tions of  merit  have  been  rejected,  or  improper  decisions  on  the  literary 
productions  of  the  times  have  been  promulgated,  the  procedure  was 
the  effect  of  erroneous  judgement  and  not  of  wayward  design  or  ma- 
lignancy of  purpose.  If,  in  attempting  to  expose  the  quackeries  [of 
authorship,  to  ridicule  the  pretensions  of  the  coxcomb,  to  put  down 
the  arrogance  of  conceited  dullness,  and  to  correct  the  absurdities  of 
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a  tasteless  affectation,  the  dignity  of  the  critic  has  been  sacrificed  to 
the  gratification  of  spleen  or  caprice,  a  suitable  punishment  must  una- 
voidably follow  the  transgression,  and  we  sliull  be  the  last  to  complain 
of  the  operation  of  retributive  justice.  To  look  for  unqualified  appro- 
bation, would  be  idle.  Consciousness  of  imperfection  in  our  most 
successful  efforts,  reconciles  us  to  admonition ;  we  would  not  resent 
even  undeserved  rebuke  from  the  voice  of  friendship  and  good  nature. 
The  frowns  of  malice  and  the  sneers  of  envy  have  done  us  no  injury  ; 
and  as  they  have  not  been  sufficient  to  provoke  a  retaliation,  they  shall 
not  deprive  us  of  our  privilege  of  quitting  the  stage  with  a  serene 
temper  and  undisturbed  indifference. 

The  faults  of  this  work,  thus  far,  are  attributable  to  the  subscriber. 
Its  merits,  if  there  be  any,  must  be  shared  with  others.  We  could, 
if  it  were  authorized,  enumerate  a  list  of  contributors,  whose  names 
would  add  lustre  to  any  periodical  publication.  The  applause  it 
obtained  on  its  first  appearance,  and  the  support  and  protection  it 
received  through  the  earliest  period  of  its  existence,  were  won  by  the 
labors  of  a  young  man,  to  whom,  as  he  is  removed  from  the  reach  of 
praise  or  reproach,  an  allusion  may  be  pardoned.  "  The  sea  his  body. 
Heaven  his  spirit  holds," — but  the  object  of  this  valedictory  address, 
would  be  but  half  accomplished,  and  injustice  would  be  done  to  the 
memory  of  the  loved  and  lost,  were  this  acknowledgement  omitted. 
While  penning  these  lines,  we  feel  the  awful  but  invisible  presence  of 
the  departed,  mysteriously  and  affectionately  calling  for  this  recogni- 
tion of  his  claim — this  last  appeal  to  the  remembrance  of  friends  he 
respected  and  loved.  In  his  name  as  well  as  our  own — for  him,  whose 
youthful  pulse  beat  strong  at  every  thought  of  his  country's  fame, 
whose  manly  heart  swelled  high  at  the  anticipated  prosperity  of  his 
loved  New-England — whose  mental  faculties  expanded  and  brightened 
with  the  hope  of  adding  to  the  reputation  and  sharing  in  the  glory  of 
his  native  city, — his  surviving  partner  and  representative  bids  fare- 
well to  the  readers  and  to  the  pages  of  the  New-England  Magazine. 

J.  T.  BUCKINGHAM. 

Boston,  Dec.  I,  1834. 
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